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FERGUS    PRINTING    COMPANY,    CHICAGO. 


REYNOLDS'    HISTORY    OF    ILLINOIS. 
My  Own  Tiniea;    Embracing  also  The  History  of  My  Life.      By  John    aky> 
'Gov.  of  111.,  etc.     Portrait.     Reprint  of  orig^inal  edition  of  iS^f,  ivith  comp'ete  Index  ,a. 

Gilt-top;  Side  and  bouom  uncut;  Antique  Paper;  Fp   42S;  Svo.     1879.     Edition  of  112  copies. 


Price. 


"We  are  plea.-ecl  to  learn  tbat  the  Fers^rus  Print- 
ing CompaEv-  has  undertaken  the  work  of  re- 
f  riDtLTig  cLe  volume  of  "My  OT^n  Times:  embrac- 
in'T  a'so  the  Ilistory  of  My  l^ile,"  written  by  the 
late  Gov.  Jolm  Ht-yuoids.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
the  volume  referred  to  ii-.e  exceedingly  rare,  and 
hardly  c<_.uld  be  i^rocured  at  any  price.  The 
Publishers  are  deserviua  of  thanks  for  their 
eSf'-ts  to  rescue  irom  oblivion  a  meiitorioiis 
TTork  like  the  ahoxe.—IjeUeviUe  Aclcocate,  Dec. 
i-J.,  iSTA 

This  is  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form, 
aud  ^ritb  the  addition  of  a  full  index,  of  a  book, 
the  story  of  ^vhicll  is  an  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties wMch  all  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  historical  investii^ation  have  had  to  encouncer 
in  tills  country,  ('.rovernor  PioynoMs  wa-s  one  o: 
the  most  iiroiiiiiiont  figures  in  ■western  public 
life,  and  it  voijld  lie  supposed  this  epitome  of 
the  storj-  ot  the  youn^  days  of  the  western 
country  would  have  commarded  a  ready  sale. 
Not  so.  Corepleted  in  ,l^3i,  the  first  edition, 
proijably  not  more  than  four  Imudred  copies, 
was  printed  in  a  small  job  ofhce  a  t  EelleviJle.  and 
tak.  n  by  a  sinu'le  ))00kseller  of  Chicatro,  at  the 
nuihor's  personal  instiu'ation.  Nearly  the  vvhole 
edition  was  destroyed  in  the  irreat  fire  of  1:!.3T. 

Practically  out  ot  print,  the  present  voiume  is 
rather  a  new  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  old: 
and  a  cieditsble  one  it  s.  The  extensive  raiiire 
ot  politics,  interna!  improvement,  pu'nllo  lite 
ird  personal  exi)erience,  naturally  traversed  in 
tin.--  bulky  vohime,  render  even  a  -light  analysis 
impossible.  It  is  discursive  and  sketchy,  and 
abouMds  in  details  ot  purely  local  value,  Init  it 
coutpans  also  a  mass  of  infoimation  v>"h;ch  the 
e'iQuirer  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Alxive  ail  it  is  •^tamped  with  an  oriirinr.lity  and 
iT.dl^'idu.'^dity  wh'ch  sot  well  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  v.ester'i  men.— Mac.  of  A  i a.  V//.s/.,Auo:,i{?sO. 

The  yei-.r  .1-0  t  foiiid  the  te^TiTory  now  occu- 
:  j.:'t  by  fht  populous  State  of  Illinois  a  savage 
.^iiderness,  witii  a  total  white  population— 
Aiiierican  an;  I  French — of  about  -2,1  «jO  scattered 
liii-ou^-houL  ics  doma'n.  Of  the.'^e  it  is  esti- 
mated t'iat  the  French  oreoles  numbered  some 
?.•:••>,  and  the  netrioes  'slave^^  aud  freemen  1 
rj.jout  ihu  move.  The  white  colonies  extended 
iu  sporse  settlements,  from  Kaskaskia,  r.fty 
mlks  or  more,  to  Cahokia,  and  ))ack  east  froin 
tiie  Kask.iskis  river  only  a  few  miles.  The  colo- 
'  itis  oi_Kuska~k'ia,  Turkey  Hill,  the  New  Desiu-n, 
Horse  Prairie,  a '.loiher  r:Ct  lar  irnm  Kaskaskia, 
pjivot's  Fort,  Vi'hitt;side  Station.  Belle  Fountain 
and  another  very  email  oue,  eouiprised  all  the 
Americi/n  scttlemeuts  in  Illinois  at  that  period. 
Tiitir  popaiaTion  was  about  >^i'o  stronu',  all  told. 
This  pcjiud  of  the  history  of  Illinois  is  noted 
here,  and  probably  will  be  for  many  genera- 
tions, as  the  t^me  when  liie  i.srents  of  (tov. 
John  HeynoM.-  removed  to  Illinois  from  Ten- 
ne&sf.-e  a  ad  added  the  >-evonth  family  to  the 
i  op'iiation  •-•f  «,  white  settlement  two  and  a-halt 
iniks  from  Kashaskia.  Gov.  lieynolds  was  then 
1^  :.ears  old.  in  the  volume  >)ef'jre  as  he  de- 
ccribes  the  condiiion  of  the  country,  the  Ind- 
ians, the  i/rivaiions  of  the  whites,  their  protircss 
in  agiicukute,  cflucaticn,  government  and  so- 
cial characterisiics  during  the  next  nine  years, 
at  considcraljJe  lentcih,  and  thu.^  furnisbes  a 
tutid  of  Useful  arjd  intcte^tiiig  Iniormi'vion. 


I  About  this  time,  having  reached  his  2'r;h 

I  the  Governor  entered  a  college  some  six 

I  from  Kuoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  si;eut   wo 

I  in  improving  his  mind,  returning  to  lilin" 

I  1811.    Afterward  he  studied  daw  at.  Knoxvi. 
Then  began  the  ^\ar  of  isi'2  with  Great 

j  ain,  and  then,  too,  the  gro^'/mg  Stnte  of  Ii: 

j  became  the  theater  of  stirring   public  e 

I  which  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  the  hi 

I  ol  the  West.    Four  chapters  are  devoted  t 

i  period,  including  the  massacre  at  Chicag 

j  destrucion  of  Peoria  and  afCairs  in  that  v. 

I  ty,  etc. 

i  Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Ter 
]  of  Illinois,  the  aam.inistration  of  Governo 
j  wards,  the  3-e vision  of  the  laws,  and  i;h( 
I  LegisLuturer  Le\\i.-  and  Clark's  expeaici 
;  the  Pacific  coast;  the  pxteusion  of  the  ? 
m.ents :  the  rei.:n  of  "  regulators  "  and  mot 
j  the  history  of  religious  denominations  h 
I  nois:  the  professions;  the  iiistory  ot  s3av< 
I  the  Territory,  and  the  author's  domestic  r  . 
'  with  numerous  other  events  of  more  or  k 
I  terest. 

i       In  1818  the  State  Government  was  forme< 
:   its  progress  is  noted  in  detail.    A  large  er  . 
j   given  to  the  subsetment  political  Iiistor 

internal  impruvement  of  clie  S^ate,  unt 
I  breaking  oitt  oi  the  war  v.dth  the  Winn 
;  Indians.  Several  chapters  are  Mled  wit 
j  history  of  tlie  Blackhawk  wov  and  its  atte. 
I  excitements  and  events.  The  history  of  e 
;   tion  and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  rei 

dre  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  national 
tion  du  inir  his  term  in  Coneres^;  from  1 
1?<41,  inclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  iri  l-^:* 
pioneer  railroad  operations  in  the  Stat< 
constr\iction  ot  the  Illinois  -  and  -  .Michiga 
nai,  with  other  iuternai  in'provement-' 
the  history  of  tne  Mormon  troubles  and  e 
ment. 

Such  is  U  hriLt  ontlin^  of  Gov.  Eeynolds' 
It  is  valuable  ai  r<  fiecting  the  spirit  ot  ih 
necr  days  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  recorf 
young  and  enterprising  St  ite  stniLgling  a 
adverse  circam>tances.  and  beco7;iiTig  one 
most  prosperous  of  .American  common wf. 
Nor  vdll  the  piivate  history  of  Gov.  liey 
the  sturdy  pioneer  Exeeutlve  and  Repre, 
tive  of  th:-  Srate,  tar!  to  interest  the  readc 
b<-lomrs  to  Illinois,  because  heaidtd  in  hri 
her  ro  the  present  prosperity  which  shv  e 
Kf  nassed  nearly  half  a  century  in  r-ron 
pi.lilie  lifein  Illinois — as  Jud^ze  Advocate, 
of  tiie  Supreme  Coittt,  memt)er  '-f  the  Lt 
ture,  Govern' r.  Congressuian.  Canal  C<.^t 
siover  A'od  Speaker  'of  the  House--Hud 
closely  identi  ed  with  th*^  State  that  ri:-^ 
tories  can  not  be  separated. 

Tliis  volume  A-.a--;  trst  pu/iiished  by  Go" 
nolds  in  18^.5.    Th'  erlitioii  was  svialh  an's  ' 
of  it  was  destroyed  bero7-eit  was  ;sGid  in  a 
Chicago.    Thus  ir  l.ec^me  one  fif  the  lost 
of  the  earth.     Fortunatelv  it  wa^  ':ot  toiai 
terminated,  and  lU'^v  its  revival   1  y  '" 
pfisiag  Chicatro  house  whose  imjirii 
no  less  imjioriam  than  it  i.^■  uraiify 
who  have  the  interf^sts  of  the  State 
Ci'ciCa'JO  Ju'irnd.l,  Jtt'C.  30.  1<7"J. 
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"SVe  are  r-lea.sed  to  Icain  tbat  the  Feraiis  Print-  j 

ing  CorapaEj'  lias  undertakcB  tbe  work  of  re-  1 

priPtLTig  cLe  volurae  of  "Mr  0^-n  Times:  embrac-  j 

iii'T  a'so  the  Ili^tory  of  My  Life,"  written  by  tlie  j 

late  Gov.  John  Keyiiolds.     *      *      *     Copies  of  j 

the  Tolurae  referred  to  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  j 

hardly  cotild  he  procured  at  any  price.    The  ! 

Publishers  are  deserving  of  thanks  for  their  j 

eSorts  to  rescue  irom  ohlivion  a  nieiitorious  j 

TTork  like  the  ahoxe.— Belle viUe  Adcocate,  Dec.  1 

Thi.5  is  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form,   | 
and  ivith  the  ad<iition  of  a  full  index,  o£  a  book.   | 
the  story  of  ^vhlch  is  an  illustration  of  the  difii-   i 
cnities  \v'iich  all  who  have  devoted  themselves   i 
tv  historical  iuvestiiication  have  had  to  encounter   | 
in  tijs  country.    Governor  Reynolds  was  one  or   j 
the  most  prcxiiitiont  figures  in  western  public 
life,  and  it  woiild  be  supposed  this  epitome  of 
the  story  ot  the  youn?  days  of   the  western 
country  would  have  commar:ded  a  ready  sale. 
>'ot  so'.     Corp.pleted  in  /i^-.U,  the  first  edition, 
proi^ably  not  more  than  four  hundred  copies,   I 
was  printed  in  a  small  job  office  n  t  Belleville,  and 
tak»  n  by  a  sinj^'-le  l^ookselier  of  Chicai^o,  at  the   1 
r:Uihor'.«  personal  instigation.    Nearly  the  vvhols   ! 
edition  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  IcioT.   | 

Practically  out  of  print,  the  present  volume  is   j 
rather  a  new  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  old:   | 
and  a  ci editable  one  it    s.    The  extensive  range   j 
of  p«_.litics,  interna!  improvement,   publio  lite   j 
riri  personal  experience,  naturally  traversed  ux  j 
this  bulky  volume,  render  even  a  slight  analysis   j 
impossible.    It  is  (iiscursive  and  sketchy,  and 
aboirids  in  details  ot  purely  local  value,  !)ut  it 
contains  also  a  mass  of  information  wh;ch  the 
eucjuirer    would    look   for    in  vain  clsewliere. 
Alxjve  all  jt  is  ^tamped  witJi  an  ori«:inr.lity  and 
iTidlv-idufdity  winch  sot  well  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  T,-e:?t,ervi  man. — Mag.  of  A  hi.  y//.s/.,Aug,  i«^jO. 

The  yei'.r  l-Oi  foaid  the  tcrirory  now  occn- 
:  if  d  by  rliL  v-'ptilous  Stare  of  Illinois  a  savage 
.^iiderness,  wittx  a  total  white  population— 
Ainericiin  anvl  French — of  about  ■2JH)(}  scattered 


lurou::hout   ics   doms 


Of  tliese  it  is  esti- 


mated tnat  tiie  French  Creoles  num])ered  some 
?.-^'A*,  and  the  neii'roes  ',slave^l  aiid  freemen) 
r.ijotit  •2h<j  move.  The  whits  colonics  extended 
111  sporse  settlemojits.  from  Kaskaskia,  nfty 
niihs  or  more,  to  Cahokia,  and  Ijack  east  from 
tiic  Kaskaskia  river  only  a  few  miles.  The  colo- 
r  lt:s  oiKaska-k'Ja,  Turkey  Hill,  the  Mew  ]>esiLn, 
Horse  Prauie,  another  r:Ot  far  irnui  Kaskaskia, 
Hgvot's  Fort,  V.'hit-i.side  Station,  lielle  Fountain 
anj!  another  very  em.all  one,  eouiiJ»-ised  ali  tiie 
AmericL-.n  settlements  in  Illinois  at  tliat  period. 
Thfir  popaiariou  was  about  )-i'0  -^tronu,  all  told. 
This  pej-iud  of  the  history  of  Illinois  is  noted 
here.,  and  probably  will  be  for  many  genera- 
tions, as  the  t^me  wi:en  the  parents  of  (tov. 
•Tohn  neynoUi.--  removed  to  Iliinois  from  Ten- 
nessee aau  added  the  ftcventh  family  to  the 
I  opuiation  of  u  while  settlement  two  and  a-halt 
miles  from  Kaskaskia,  Gov.  lieynolds  was  then 
1-'  :vears  old.  in  the  volrtmo  before  as  he  de- 
hcribe.s  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  Ind- 
i?.r.s.  the  i-rivaiions  of  the  white.-,  their  prou'ress 
in  agiiculture,  edaication,  government  and  so- 
cial chsraeteristics  during  tlu.-  ntxt  nine  years, 
at  considuralile  lerstcth,  and  tljiis  furnishes  a 
ttiGd  of  nst'iul  a-nd  iiircie-fip-.'  luiorrnifrion. 


About  this  time,  having  reached  his  i'nli 
the  Governor  entered  a  college  some  six 
from  Knox  ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  s];ent   wo 
in  improving  his  mind,  returning  to  I!iin'> 
1811.    Afterward  he  studied'law  at  Knoxvi. 

Then  began  the  ^var  of  1S12  Avich  Great 
ain,  and  then,  too,  the  growmt.'  State  of  II' 
became  the  theater  of  stirring  public  o 
which  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  Iho  hi 
of  the  "West.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  t 
period,  includimr  the  massacre  at  Chicag 
destrue.ion  of  Peoria  and  affairs  in  that  v. 
ty,  etc. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Ter 
of  Illinois,  the  aam.inistr;,tion  of  Governo 
wards,  the  revision  of  the  h'ws,  and  th( 
Legislature:  Lewi.--  and  Clark's  expedifci 
tlie  Pacific  coast;  the  extension  of  the  ? 
ments :  the  rei;:n  of  "  regulators  "  and  m.ol: 
the  history  of  religious  denoininattons  ii 
nois:  the  professions;  the  histor\- '.'t  sla%'i 
the  Territory,  and  the  author's  domestic  r^ 
with  numerous  other  events  of  more  or  It 
terest. 

In  1818  the  State  Government  was  forme' 
its  progress  is  noted  in  detail.  A  large  bi 
given  to  the  sul;seuuent  politicnl  iiistor 
internal  improvement  of  clie  S'ate,  tint 
breaking  oitt  01  the  war  with  the  Winn 
Indians.  Several  chapters  are  Mled  wit 
history  of  the  Blackhav,-k  wvr  and  its  atte; 
excitements  and  events.  The  history  of  e 
tinn  and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  ret 
dre  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  nationr.1  : 
tiou  du  inc  his  term  in  Conuress  from  1 
1841,  inclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  bi  l^:i 
pioneer  r;iihoad  operations  in  the  Stat* 
construction  ot  the  Illinois -and  -  MichigjJ 
nai,  with  other  iutornai  in'provement-' 
the  history  of  tne  Mormon  tiotiijles  and  e 
ment. 

Such  is  U  brief  outliu'^  of  Gov.  Eeynolds' 
It  is  valualde  as  n  fiecting  the  spirit  ot  ih 
necr  days  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  recorf 
young  and  enverprisin-:;  St  •  te  struLgling  a 
adverse  circam^tancvs.  and  beco7;iiTig  one 
most  prosi»e:i)r.s  of  .American  conitnonwf . 
Xor  vdil  tho  piivate  history  of  Gov.  Roy 
the  sturdy  i^ijiieer  Exeeuti-'.-e  and  Repre: 
tive  of  th."  S^ati-,  fai!  to  interesr  iht;  readv; 
belonu's  to  lUiaois,  'oecau-so  hec!i(i..<l  in  bri 
her  to  the  pres-ot  prusperit\-  wliicii  sh'.-  e 
K>-  tia'^sed  nearly  half  a  ceuriiiv  in  i.-ron- 
pid/lielifein  Tiliuois — as  Juduu  A'Uncate, 
of  tiie  Supreme  Coint.  memii.ji.  r-t  the  Lt 
ture,  Governi'r,  (.'ongressman.  Can;i,l  Ci.ti 
sioi^er  ^nd  Speaker  'of  the  House— aVid 
closely  identi  ed  with  the  State  that  th- 
tories  can  not  )>e  separMted. 

This  volume  -.vas  trst  puf>lished  by  Go-' 
nolds  in  18>o.    Tii<  edition  uas  sTnalh  yno 
of  it  was  destroyed  beroreit  vva.s  sold  in  a 
Chicairo.    Thus  ir  ber^im^e  one  '>f  tlie  lost 
of  X  he  earth.     Fortunatelv  it  wa-  '^ot  toiai 
terminated,  and  nl>^v  its  revival   <  y  '" 
prising  Cidcau-o  house  whose  imjjrii 
no  less  inuiortauT  th:in  it  is  j-'raiiiy 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  State 
t'liiccojo  JunnniJ,  Jh-c.  30,  V<'1'J. 
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FORT    DEARBORN 


AX  ADPRI-SS. 


Df.i.iveked  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Memorial  Tahlet  to  Mark 
THE  Site  of  the  Block- lJ<rj^L, 

On  Saturday  Afternoon,  May  2i>\,   iSSi, 

UNDER  THE  AUSTICES  OF  THE  .    ■' 

CHICAGO    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 


TO    \VT:ICH    HAVE    BEEN    ADDED 

NOTES  AND  AN  APPENDLX. 
'by 

HON.  JOHX  AVEXTWORTII,  LIJ).. 

LATE    EDUrOK,    PUI^LI^HLk,     \sD     IR. 'I'KILIOK    I<\      '  ^>  1  \  TV  •   FIVE    YLA^ 
OF    THE,    "CHICAGO    DrSL>LRVl,"    IV\     lIK^l     L</L  W  ION    NEWa- 

FAPER;     MEMhEi^    Ot    CONC.RLv-,,    i(>K      iHi     (     '.'    \>.0    DIS- 
TRICT,    luk     T\\EL\1      \.'\K^;      IV  I)     li    vM-3 


■  ■  r  ri  -  ^ 


^ 


JJl  ■•> 


CHICAGO: 

F  E  R  C;  US   P  R  I  N  T  I  X  G   C  O  M  P  A  X  Y. 
1881. 


V  ^  ^ 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  188],  ]>y 

F£K(;rs  Pkintincj  Company", 
In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


*•-/ 


Revised  from   TliC   Cliicago   Tribitlie,  of  Sunday,   May  22,   i83i.* 


FORT    DEARBORN. 


Memorial  Tablet,    Marking  the  Site   of  the  Old 

Block- House,  Unveiled — Address  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth  — 
A  Mass  of  Historical  Information— Documents  and  Statements 
never  before  made  Public  —  Capt.  Heald's  Own  Story  of  the 
Circumstances  Connected  with  the  Massacre— Letter  Ordering; 
the  Establishing'  cf  the  Fort — Its  Early  Commanders— Promi- 
nent Officers  who  have  been  Stationed  within  its  Walls — Gen, 
Scott  and  the  Cholera — Noted  Names  in  Early  History  — 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  Hon.  Isaac  N.Arnold,  and 
Robert  J.  Bennett,  Esq.— An  Original  Poem  by  Eugene  J.  HaH 
— A  Son  of  Capt.  Nathan  Heald  in  Attendance. 


The  tablet  wliicli  marks  the  site  of  old  Fort  Dcai'born  was  imveiled 
.-esterday  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  the  First 
iiegiment  I.  X.  G.  (350  strong-)  and  about  loOO  citizens.  As  has  been 
j>rcvi()usly  stated  in  The  Tribune,  the  memento  is  on  tlie  north  front 
of  the  building  at  tl-e  corner  of  River  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue, 
just  opposite  Ku^h-Strcet  brido-e.  The  idea  originated  in  tlie  Kistori- 
cal  Society,  and  some  of  its  officers  having  mentioned  the  subject  tc> 
Mr.  Wrn.  ^\.  lIo}t,  of  tlie  firm  whioli  occupies  the  structure,  he  fell  in 
vita  it  at  once,  and  liad  the  tablet  put  in  at  his  own  expen.'^  3,  and 
yeiteivlay  it  was  formally  "presented''  to  the  Historical  Society.  The 
fact  tliat  it  v>'ould  be  was  pretty  well  known,  and  by  half-past  three 
o':-lock,  when  the  militia  were  on  the  ground  and  massed  on  River 
Street,  there  svas  a  large  crowd  of  spectators  in  the  vicinity  who  had 
assembled  to  t  ike  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  stand  had  been  erected 
on  tlio  corner  for  the  riccommovlation  of  the  speakers  and  others.  Or. 
the  fronc  ydxt  of  it  vvas  a  model  of  the  old  Idockdiouse,  with  an 
I  Arar-ricau  iiag  on  the  stafll'.  The  I.'uilding  was  set  oil  with  two  small 
■       oil-ixiintincrs    of  the   fort   and   tlags.  everv  window  on    both    fronts 

i       "..   .  ^  ■ 

i  •■   1  he  issue  of  T^-v  Tridutie,  vlrxh  contained  the  foregoing  account  of  tbi.-. 

»  iniere-^tirig  historical  event;  n-as  indeed  a  remarkable  one.      It  was  made  i!i> 

I  of  the  regular  edition,  of  20  pages,  and  an  extra  of  16,  containing  the  revised 

f  New  'festujr.enr,  literati ni,  et  X'erbatii)i,  et  pinulnati/a.     The  entire  paper  wa.-,, 

!  therefore,  ma.ie  up  of  36  pages,  of  .seven  columns  to  a  page,  or  252  colunrn;> 
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coutaining  one  of  the  latter,  and  a  large  flag  was  pcivlant  from  a  rop 
struEg  across  the  street.  Other  structures  in  the  ucigh])orhoo'^.  wer 
similarly  adorned. 

Among  the  well-knovrn  citizens  and  old  settlei's  on  the  stand  and  i 
the  audience  were  the  following:  Gurdon  S.  llubl)ard,  Dr.  iriiai 
Wheeler,  who  came  to  Oliicago  in  ls31,  and  slept  tl;e  tirst  nifrht  o 
the  floor  of  the  block-house;  Judge  John  A.  Jameson,  Hon.  Thoir:.! 
Hovno,  Hon.  Isaac  X.  Arnold,  John  Bates,  1832;  Thos.  Uapp,  Samuc 
D.  Weird,  Albert  D.  Hagar,  James  J.  Ivichards,  James  Lane,  E.  F.  i 
Klokke,  Rev.  David  Swing,  Andrew  J.  Galloway,  V\'alter  Kimljal 
Hon.  Wm.  Bross,  ^layor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  James  Coueh,  Hon.  E.  M 
Haines,  Augustin  Deodat  Taylor,  Michael  Dulanty,  Renben  J.  Beunvf 
X.  Landon;  Lawrence  Bauer,  whose  wedding  reception  took  place  i 

in  all.  The  New  Testament  occupied  II2  columns  of  m.inion — a  type  t'.v. 
sizes  larger  than  that  vised  in  setting  up  advertisements.  Aside  from  its  clea: 
attractive  presentation  of  a  work  which  the  public  was  curious  and  eve 
anxious  to  obtain  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  in  all  its  entirety,  T/w  TribuK 
had  its  full  complement  of  telegraphic  and  local  news,  editorial  matter,  an 
advertisements.  Nothing  was  slurred  over;  nothing  v.as  omitted.  It  was 
complete  newspaper,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Out  cf  the  total  of  2;: 
columns,  72  were  devoted  to  advertisements,  and  the  remaining  iSo—- incIuJ 
ing  the  112  used  in  printing  the  New  Testament — to  reading  matter.  O 
the  72  columns  of  advertisements,  about  40  were  taken  up  with  disp'Iaye- 
advertisements,  about  31  with  small  advertisements,  including  the  "Wants. 
and  about  a  column  with  paid  reading  matter.  Of  the  regular  reading  matter 
120  columns  were  set  in  minion,  59  in  nonpareil,  and  i  in  agate. 

The  entire  Testament  revision  was  set  up,  corrected,  placed  in  the  fonv.:- 
.and  stereotyped   between  the  hours  of  ten   in  the  morning  and  ten   in  i:. 
evening — a  piece  of  ^^ork  which  is  only  a  fair  illustration  of  The  Trihm:. 
unsurpassed  mechanical  facilities.      Eighty-seven  compositors  were  employe 
in  setting  the  type,  and  five  in  correcting  the  errors  noted  by  the  proof-reader- 
though   neither   class  of  workmen  was  continuously  employed  on   th.e    Xc. 
Testament,     A  number  of  them  were  taken  off  the  work  along  in  the  :d\.: 
noon  of  Satwrday,  to  set  advertisements,  while  tlie  remainder  \vorke<i  in.i: 
criminately  on  the  New  Testament  and   tiie  reading  matter  which   v.eni 
make  up  the  regular  Sunday  edition.      Had  the  whole  force  been  employ 
continuously  on  the  New  Testament,  tlie  whole  revision  would  liave  bec:i  - 
up,  corrected,  locked  up  in  the  forms,  and  stereotyped   in  eight,   instead'  ■ 
twelve  hours.      The  Trihoie  has  shown  its  enterprise  in  similar  direction,-  t 
several   previous   occasions,   but  on  this  one   it   excelled   itself,   furnisliing 
notable  instance  of  what   unlimited  mechanical   facilities,   intelligently   co 
trolled,  arc  able  to  accomplish.  ..•,>•. 
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he  Fort;  Hon.  Eiilm  13.  AVasliburne,  Charles  C.  P.  Ilohien,  Joel  C 
^•VaUer,  Arthur  G.  Barley,  ]\Iark  Kiniball,  ]Mr.  — .  ^[cChcsney,  Thomas 
-|;.  C  artei",  Kcv.  Jeremiah  Porter,  Benjamin  F.  Aver,  Charles  Crosby, 
I  apt.  Darius  lleald,  E'rank  Hoyne,  Col.  ^V.  H.  Thompsou.  Gen.  Philip 
^r.  Siieridan,  William  ^f.  IToyt.  ex-]\[ayor  Isaac  L.  ]^[ilUkel1,  INfoses  J. 
I  Vcutworthj  Gen.  A.  L.  Chetlain,  Wm.  B.  II.  Gray,  Daniel  K.  Pearsons, 
|\V.  H.  King,  Wm.  K.  Ackerman;  Alexander,  Henry,  Philip,  William 
!>.,  ^laurice  D.P.,  and  Isadore.  all  sons  of  Gen.  Jolm  B.  Bcaubicn; 
^^"^aliston.  David,  George,  E^dward,  Frank  Gordon,  and  Sliileil,  all  sons 
5|f  Mark  Beaubien;  Frank,  John,  and  William  R.,  sons  of  Henry,  and 
^rondsoDS  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Beaubien;  Oscar  Downs,  son-in-law  of  Mark 
J'-aubien,  and  Samuel  S.  Beach. 

The  gathering  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold, 

President  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  said: 

Fellow-Citizens:     I  suppose  there  are  many  here  to-day,  ]}ossibly, 

|who  do  not  know  that  on  the  spot  wlierc  we  stand,  and  extending 

Inorth,  inclosed  with  pickets,  was  old   Fort  Dearborn,  fiir  off  in  the 

iihcn  wilderness.     AVe  have  met  to-day  to  place  in  position  and  to 

I  inaugurate  a  tablet  that  shall  tell  to  all  who  shall  come  after  us,  where 

I  that  Fort  was  located.     There  is  present  with  us  a  gentleman  wlio, 

foriy-cight  years  ago,  organized  the  first  church  in  Chicago,  and  who 

v.eciched  his  iirst  sermon  in  the  Fort.     It  is  altogether  proper  that 

these  services  be  opened  with  prayer,  and  that  that  gentleman  should 

iddress  the  Throne  of  Grace  on  this  occasion. 

The  PtGv.  Jeremiah  Porter,  who  preached  in  the  Fort  in  1S33,  and 

I  was  Chicago's  first  resident  pastor,  came  forward  and  offered  prayer. 

I      Mr.  Kobert  J.  Bennett  was  then  introduced  and  said : 

J      ?un,  Cii.viRMAN:     In  behalf  of  my  respected  kinsman  and  friend. 

I  Mr.  AVilliam  I\l.  Hoyt,  of  this  C'ity,  it  is  my  pleasant  privilege  to  23re- 

sent  to  you  as    the    iiojiorable    President  and   representative  of  the 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  and  through  you  to  the  world,  this  tablet 

Vkhicli  is  soon  to  be  uncovered  to  the  view  of  this  audience.     xVt  the 

suggestion  of  members  of  your  Society,  this  memorial  stone  is  placed 

h)  tell  the  passers-ljy  th.rough  tlie  years  to  come  that  here  stood  old 

i'orl  Dearborn;   tliat  here,  within  the  memory  of  men  now  livings 

stood  the  outmost  defence  of  our  common  country ;  that  here,  on  this 

-pot,  thrice  consecrated  by  blood  and  iire,  was  planted  the  germ  which 

in  so  sljort  a  time  has  budded,  blossomed,  and  grown  into  this  niiigniil- 

-  eiit  L"ii\\     Willie  we  are  looking  over  the  pa*t  let  it  not  be  forgotten 

that  we  arc  making  history  for  the  future.     Wc  will  fondly  hope  that 
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tlie  lec^'id  of  tins  goiicratiou  will  ije  as  .satisfactory  to  the  next  as  ai 
the  events  we  now  commemorate  to  lis.  ^Vlay  clie  Chicago  of  tl 
future  as  far  exceed  the  present  in  all  tiiat  is  great  and  glorious  as  do(. 
tlie  present  exceed  the  days  of  old  Fort  Dearl^orn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hoping  tlus  memorial  stone  will  be  as  gladly  receiv  ' 
as  it   is  clieerfuliy  given,  I  ask  Chicago's  oldest   citizen,  our  nv 
esteen^ed  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  to  unveil  this  tablet  tor  inspection  an, 
acceptance. 

The  miiirary  presented  anns,  and,  as  ^fr.  Hubliard  drew  from,  'i 
front  of  the  tablet  the  fiag  which  had  covered  it,  the  crowd  cheer/ 
and  tbc  band  2)layed  a  medley  of  .National  airs.  ] 

Order  being  restored,  3[r.  Arnold  requested  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  tj 
respond  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  he  did  so  as  follow-- 
31k.  Be:n^>'ett:  I  have  been  selected  by  the  Ilibtorical  Society  I 
return  to  you  their  profound  ann  grateful  thanks  for  the  very  appn: 
priateand  beautiful  memento  wbich  at  your  own  cost,  you  Jiave  places 
on  this  historical  corner.  It  is  a  memento  which,  as  every  one  v^ill  se 
at  a  ghnice,  recalls  centuries  of  time,  and  embodies  almost  the  wliol 
history  of  events.  We  stand  upon  historical  ground.  TS\^  stand  upo^ 
the  ground  where,  as  you  have  very  eloquenily  said,  w;is  planted  tl*' 
original  germ  of  the  population  .vbo  to-day  constitute  the  great  co^n 

;  mercial  metropolis  of  not  only  the  We>t,  where  the  Fort,  was  esral 

lished  in  advance  of  civilization,  but  tlie  commercial  centre  of  th 
country.  AVe  stand  in  the  presence,  also,  of  thinu's  v.iiich  bring  t( 
remembrance  soniu  of  the  most  remnrkable  events  of  National  history 

'  On  yonder  «hore  of  this  same  river  two  centuries  ago — in  the  wintc 

of  1G74 — stood  the  first  Christian  missionary  that  over  visited  thi: 

J  land, — the  pious  and  liumble  Marquette,  the  discoverer  of  the  Tvlissis 

si24)i,  who  was  the  ti.sl  white  man  that  ever  spent  a  winter  on  thi 

I  river,  or  at  this  spot.     And,  sir.  v.'c  stand  upon  the  ground  where,  a 

I  the  l^eginning  of  this  century,  a  whole  garrison  marched  out,  and  upoi 

'  the  shore  of  this  lake,  below  here,  were  slaughtered  mercilessly  by  tb.' 

]  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  same  land. 

'  AVe  say  to  you.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  your  friend,  Mr.  iloyt,  and  other- 

!  whose  patriotism  and  enterprise  ha^  e  secured  this  monument,  that  yoi 

have  set  an  excellent  example;  for,  as  the  events  are  fast  passing  fron 
1  the  memory  of  the  generation  now  coming  up.  it  is  csjentiat  that  suci 

■  monuments  as  this  Ije  erected  bv  men  like  yourself  to  perpetiuite  wlial 

-i  is  associated  with  the  foun  lation  of  this  great  commercial  metropolis 

I  woudcrild  in  its  rise,  wonderful  in  its  advance,  and  w(^iiderful  in  it.- 

i  coRsmnmation. 


POEM    CV   FA'GENE   J.    HALL. 
Eugene   J.   Hall    next   iciul   the   foEowing   orig'mal   poem  : 
FORT    DEARBORN. 

Here,  where  the  >ava_je  war-whoop  once  resounded, 

Where  couneil-fires  burned  bri^litly  years  ago, 
Where  the  red   Indian  from  his  eovert  bounded 
To  scalp  liis  pale-faced  foe. 

LEre,  v/here  gray  badgers  had  tb.eir  haunts  and  burrows, 

Where  M'ild  wolves  howled  and  prowled  in  midnight  bands. 
Where  frontier  farmers  turned  the  virgin  furrows. 
Oar  splendid  city  stands. 

Here,  where  brave  men  and  lovely  vromen  perished; 
J  Here,  where  in  unknown  graves  their  forms  decay; 

i  This  ■'.larble,  that  their  memory  may  be  cherished, 

I  Wc  consecrate  to-day. 

I  No  more  the  farm-boy's  call,  or  lowing  cattle 

1  Frighten  the  timid  wild-tbwl  from  the  slough; 

I  The  noisy  trucks  and  v/agons  roll  and  rattle  .     •'   ■ 

I  0"er  miles  of  pavements  now.  ,•  ,   „ 

i  Now  are  our  senses  startled  and  confounded,                      '       . 

I  By  screaming  whistle  and  by  clanging  bell,  '           •   " 

I  W^here  l*eaubien's  merry  tiddle  once  resounded,                      '. '' 

I  When  Summer  twilight  fell.  •-'•'     " 

i  Here  sto^d  the  P^ort,  with  palisades  about  it,  f 

'  With  low  log  block-house,  in  those  early  hours, 

«,  The  prairie  fair  extending  far  without  it,  ■    '        ■ 

i  Blooming  v/ith  fragrant  flowers.  "     '"  .    ^" 

About  this  spot  the  buildings  quickly  clustered;  ,    .^ 

The  logs  decayed;  the  palisades  went  down; 

Flere  the  resistless  Western  spirits  mustered,  . 

;                                 And  built  this  wondrous  town.  '.     ' 

\  Here  from  the  trackless  slough  its  structures  started, 

T  And,  one  by  one,  in  splendor  rose  to  view; 

/  The  white  ships  went  and  came,  tb.e  years  departed, 

I  And  still  she  grandly  grew. 

i  Till  one  wild  night,  a  night  each  man  renrembers, 

i  When  round  her  homes  the  red  fire  leaped  and  curled, 

The  sky  was  filled  with  flame  and  Hying  embers 
That  swept  them  from  the  world, 
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Men  said,  ''Chicago's  bright  career  is  ended! " 

As  by  her  smoldering  stones  they  chanced  to  go, 
While  the  wide  world  its  love  and  pity  blended 
To  help  us  in  our  woe. 

O  where  was  ever  human  goodness  greater? 

Man's  love  for  man  was  never  more  sublime; 
On  the  eternal  scroll  of  our  Creator 
'Tis  written  for  all  tim.e. 

Chicago  lives,  and  m3.ny  a  lofty  steeple  '  .                      | 

Looks  down  to-day  upon  this  Western  plain;  I 

The  tireless  hands  of  her  unconquered  people  .         | 
Have  reared  her  walls  again. 

Long  may  slie  live,  and  grow  in  wealth  and  beauty,  ■ 

And  may  her  children  be  in  coming  years 
True  to  their  trust,  and  faithful  to  tlieir  duty 
As  her  brave  pioneers. 

Mr.  Arnold  tlien  asked  Hon.  John  W'ontvrortli  to  stej)  forw.irc 
saying  that  Cliicago  was  more  indebted  to  Iiiiii  than  any  other  man  f'o' 
the  appropriations  obtained  from  Congress  lor  the  uiaguificcnt  h^irlH-| 
they  saw  before  them. 

"Tlie  Chicago  Historical  Society,'"  began  ]Mr.  Yr'.ntwt.Ttli,  whr*-: 
api3earance  was  greeted  with  cheers,  -requested  me  to  jm-parc  a  h'- 
tory  of  Fort  Dearborn.  When  I  found  that  I  nnist  CvMiMne  niy^elf  U 
history,  I  immei.liately  removed  from  my  table  all  my  poetical  v.-ork.*-. 
I  also  laid  aside  my  Dictionary  of  Eloquent  Quotations,  and  m;- 
Compeudium  of  Interesting  Anecdotes.  I  liave  aimcl  n')t  only  l<. 
give  a  brief  history  of  all  persons  ever  connected  wiili  tl.e  Furt,  r'tit; 
wjien  possible,  to  give  tiie  names  of'.some  of  tJieir  descen  lants  nor- 
living,  tliiis  connecting  the  past  with  the  present.  1  ho})e  thereby  u. 
receive  for  otir  Historical  Society  new  facts  for  the  d'jveI'»nnieDt  c: 
Chicago's  Early  History."  Kegardlcss  of  a  severe  wind  V>lo\viu> 
directly  in  his  face,  and  of  the  whistling  of  tlie  tng  boat.^  -umerou-'r 
passing  tljroirgh  the  IJush-Street  bridge,  not  one  hinvirc-l  feet  U\ 
liim,  ^Ir.  Tv'entworth,  injlie  open  air,  delivci-ed  the  ibiluvving  addrc- 
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AN    ADDRESS, 

■livered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Historical  vSociety,  on  Saturday, 
Afternoon,  Zvlay  21,  iSSi,  on  the  Fort  Site, 


By  Hon.   TORN  WENTWORTH,  LL.D. 


'^HE  first  official  recognition  of  an  inteniion  to  construct  a 

fort  at  Chicago  may  be  found  in*a  letter  upon  the  records 

the  ^Var  Department,  dated  June  28th,  1S04,  directed  to  Gen. 

nes  Wilkinson,  but  which  letter  bears  no  signature.     As  the 

ker  was  dated  at  the  War  Department,  and  as  the  Secretary  of 

Jar  alone  coi^id  give  such  directions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 

^Jal  it  eminated  from  Gen.   Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War 

il'i-ing  President  Jenerson's  administration,  from   1801   to   1S09. 

--  '->  letter  says: 

,  •  Feeing  of  opinion  that,  for  tlie  general  defence  of  our  country, 
i"  '^'^'S''^'^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^'^^y  ^^^  fortiiications,  but  on  men  and  steel;  and 
i:it  works  calculated  for  resisting  batteries  of  cannon  are  neces- 
■  only  for  our  principal  seaports,  I  can  nut  conceive  it  to  be 
,..;\il  or  expedient  to  construct  expensive  works  for  our  interior 
itary  posts,  especially  such  as  are  intended  merely  to  hold  the 
Indians  in  check.  1  have,  therefore,  directed  stockade-works, 
-Avd  by  block-houses,  to  be  erected  at  Vincennes,  at  Chikago, 
ne;ir  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  and  at  Kaskas- 
as.  in  conformity  to  the  sketch  herewith  enclosed,  each  cal- 
Jlated  for  a  full  company;  the  block-houses  to  be  constructed 
timber,  slightly  heu-ed,  and  of  the  most  durable  kind  to  be 
^^.iiaii'.ed  at  tlie  respective  places;  the  magazines  for  powder  to  l^e 
l)rick  of.  a  conic  figure,  each  capable  of  receiving  from  tii't}'  to 
^e  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  Establishments  of  the  knid 
:re  pro]>o3ed  wii!,  I  presume,  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
ililars  posts  in  U]:)|)er  and  Lower  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  and 
s  iiivmediate  dependencies  excepted.  T  will  thank  you  to 
famine  the  enclosed  sketch,  and  to  give  me  your  op-inion  on  rhe 
eiisior:?  and  otlier  proposed  arrangements.  You  will  obser\e 
i>lock-jiouses  pre  intended  to  be  so  placed  as  to  scour  frni:> 
^?  r.p'iK'r  mid  lov/cr  stories  the  whole  of  the  lines.  The  l)acic 
tj  ^  of  the  tKanacks  are  to  ha\-e  i)ort-hoIes  which  can  be  opened 
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when  necessary  for  tlic  use  of  musketry  for  annoying  an  enei. 
It  will,  I  presume,  be  proper,  ultimately,  to  extend  the  palliscic  , 
round  the  block-houses."  \ 

This  letter  spells  Chicago  with  a  k.     This  sketch,  referred  ■( 
can  not  be  found   in   tlie   archives   at    Washington,  and,  as   t  ■ 
opinion  of  Gen.  Wilkinson  was  soncited   as  to  tlie   dimensiL 
and   other  proposed    arrangements,  and   as    he   was   more   of  < 
.frontiersman  than  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  not  improba];ltr  rl 
a  new  plan  altogether  was  adopted.  \ 

""/  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  ■:.{ 
was  a  distinguished  Soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  \ 
that  of  1 812.  In  times  of  peace,  he  was  almost  always  in  q\ 
service,  dying  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June  6th,  1S29,  where  a  porci^ 
of  his  mansion  still  stands.  | 

Henry  G.  R.  Dearborn,  his  grandson,  a  resident  of  Chicago  f 
the  summer  of  1838,  and  afterward  of  A\'innebago  Count}-,  at 
who  married  there,  July  6th,  1840,  Sarah  ?vl.,  daughter  of  Hen 
Thurston,  of  Harlem,  of  that  county,  one  of  our  most  re'^jject/ 
early  settlers,  still  lives   at   Roxbury.     He  is   the  son  of  C^ 
Henry  A.   S.   Dearborn,  who   lived   and   died   there,  ard   wa-  - 
soldier   of   the   war   of    1S12,  and   a   member  of  Congress,  ai^f 
worthily  hlled  the  shoes  of  his  father.  I 

Gen.  Wilkinson  was  a  Marylander,  and  was  a  general  in  ri.f 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  thereafter  passed  most  of  his  lr:§ 
upon  the  frontier,  being  associated  ^^ith  (Jen.  Anthony  ^\'a};-f 
in  most  of  his  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  But.  v.-iiaiev  ; 
the  plan  was,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  -etLer  ^ji  i;  \. 
Secretary,  that  the  plan  was  the  same  for  nil  the  ['oints  me;| 
tioned.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  as  the  other  forts  v::f 
of  longer  continuance  than  ours,  and,  in  all  probabilit;.-,  !i>i:-  \ 
longer,  we  may  yet  nnd  among  some  of  the  old  settlers.  | 
the  Historical  Societies  of  those  localities,  some  kind  of  * 
picture  that  will  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  what  our  origin! 
Fort  v.as.     I  a.m  making  efforts  in  this  direction.  \ 

John  H.   Kinzie,  in    his    Xarrati\e,  says.   "Aitho^^.gh  it  stc- 
upon  the  same  ground  as  the  last   hort.  it  was  differently  ro 
structed,  having  two  block-hoases  on  the  southern  side;  an  J  <- 
the  northern  side,  a  saiU--port,  or  subteuanean  passage  from  1 
parade  ground  to  tlie  ri\er."' 

This  vre  officially  knov/,  that  on  June  2Stli,  1S04,  there  v^'as  x. 
fort  here,  but  that  one  was  being  project-d.     September  ^o,  I'^-c 
there  v/ere  one  captain,  two  second  lieutenants,  four  sergean'^ 
four  corporals,  four  musicians,  and  fifty-four  privates  here.     J;- 
ij  1805,  Capt.  John.  ^Vhistler  and  his  son,  2d-i.ieut.  ^\  in.  \\'^v.>t'  . 
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were  reported  here;  also,  ist-Iieut.  Moses  Hooke,  who  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  resigned  when  co.ptain,  Jan.  20,  iSoS. 
By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  Pottawatomies, 
Miamis,  and  their  allies,  relinquished  their  right  to  "one  piece 
of  land,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River, 
emptying  into  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  w/iar  a  fort 
fcnncrly  stood.''  Many  persons,  besides  myself,  have  endeavored 
to  find  something  to  give  character  to  this  Fort,  thus  recognized 
i)y  Gen.  Wayne,  but  there  has  been  only  one  conclusion  reached 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  only  a  French 
trading-post  with  mere  temporary  outside  protection  agaiiist  In- 
dian robberies. 


\ 


^X 


Thk  First  Fort  Duvr, 


iRN,    KRLCTl-:) 


N    1604.* 

*  It  Stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  Fort  erected  in  .1816,  and  finally  demol- 
ished m  the  summer  of  1S56.  It  was  somewhat  different  in  its  structure  from 
its  successor.  It  had  two  block- houses,  one  on  the  south-east  corner,  the 
other  at  the  north-west.  On  the  north  side  was  a  sally-port,  or  sub-erranean 
pasvsa^e,  leauiujf  from  the  parade  ground  to  the  river,  de>ii^ned  as  ?  place  of 
escape  in  an  emergency,  or  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  water  i;;  time  of  a 
■^lege.  The  whole  wa.s  enclosed  by  a  strong  palisade  of  \\-ooden  pickets.  At 
the  west  of  die  fort,  and  fronting  north  on  the  river,  M'as  a  two-story  log  build- 
ing, covered  v/ith  split- oak  siding,  which  was  the  United- States  factory, 
auached  to  the  fort.  On  the  shore  of  the  river,  between  the  fort  and  tiie 
'actory,  were  the  root-houses,  or  cellars  of  the  garrison.  The  ground  adiom- 
mg  t'ie  fort  on  the  south  side,  was  enclosed  and  cultivated  as  a  garden.  'I he 
Fort  was  furnished  with  three  pieces  of  light-artillery.  A  company  of  L'nired- 
Statcs  troops,  about  fifty  in  number,  many  of  whom  were  invalids,  con.stituted 
ihe  garrison.  It  received  the  name  of  Fort  Dearborn,  by  which  it  was  ever 
after  known  as  long  as  it  continued  a  military  post.  Such  was  the  old  hort 
previous  to  181Z.  Through  the  kindness  of  ^Irs.  Joirx  II.  Kinzm:,  who  fur- 
nished the  sketch,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  viev/  of  th.is  Fort  as  it  appeared 
revious  to  that  year. — Chica^'o  Ma^azine^  Vol.  /.,  Xo.  /.,  March^  J^SJ- 
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Ottici:^.!  records  show  that  the  Fort  was  called  '^Fort  Dear- 
born," in  1812,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  not 
so  called  from  1804. 

The  Adjutant-General's  official  records  say:  ''Post  established, 
by  United  States  forces,  in  1804.  Situated  within  a  feu-  yards  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  latitude  41'  51' north;  longitude  07'  15'  west."' 

The  Adjutant-General  writes  me  that  from  1S04  to  1812  there 
are  no  records  on  file.  So  I  must  fill  up  this  space  of  time  from 
unoificial  sources. 

At  various  times  after  my  arrival  here,  on  the  2  5t:i  of  October. 
1836,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Major  William  ^Vhistler  of 
the  regular  army  here,  where  he  had  a  daughter,  who  is  sciil  li\-ing. 
the  widow  of  Robert  A.  Kinzie.  Major  Whistler  died  at  New- 
port, Ky.,  December  4th,  1S63.  in  his  eightietli  year,  or  there- 
ab  uts,  but  his  widow  died  more  recently,  and  visited  this  City, 
in  full  possession  of  aU  her  mental  faculties,  in  i?75.  He  was 
appointed  second-lieutenant,  June  Stli,  1801.  Thus  his  military 
h'fe  ^"ould  cover  over  sixty  years  of  the  history  of  Chicago:  and 
during  the  most  of  this  time  he,  or  some  descendant  of  his  famil}-, 
has  been  here;  he  claiming  to  have  come  here  in  1803,  as  a 
second-lieutenant  in  the  company  of  his  father,  and  to  have  passed 
that  winter- here  with  his  wife,  and  which  statement  she  confirmed 
v.-hen  last  here.  Two  of  his  children  were  born  in  the  old  Fort. 
and  probably  the  only  children  ever  born  there,  ^hmy  of  our 
eld  settlers  remember  John  Harrison  Whistler,  who 
tliere  October  7th,  1807,  married  Esther  Bailly  of  old  }'aill}-tow 
near  Porter  Station,  Porter  County,  Indiana,  at  the  house  c 
Gen.  John  B.  Beaubien,  in  Chicago,  and  died  in  Earlington, 
Kansas,  October  23d,  1S73.  Another  son  was  born  there  who 
died  young. 

in  1S32.  Major  ^\'illiam  Whistler  was  commandant  of  the 
Fort,  having  been  made  so  June  17th,  and  so  was  here  during 
t!ie  Black-Hawk  war,  and  during  the  cholera  seasor-.  In  the 
absence  of  official  documents,  t'ne  statements  of  tlie  Kinzie 
family  and  of  the  AMiistler  farnil}'  are  cur  best  autiiority.  five 
generations  of  the  latter  and  four  of  the  former  havmg  li\  ed  here. 
i  qiiote  from  the  Chicago  Ajitiquitics,  by  H.  H.  Hiu'lbut; 

"It  v»-as  a  coveted  pilgrimage  which  we  sought,  as  any  01:0 
might  believe,  for  it  was  during  the  tremendous  rain-storm  of  tiie 
evening  of  .79th  October,  1875,  ^''^^'^  ^^'^  sallied  out  to  call  ni  Mrs. 
Col.  R.  A.  Kinzie's.  for  an  introduction  to  that  ladi's  mother, 
Mr.-,.  Whistler.  ""  ■•'  "  Her  tenacious  memor}-  ministers  to  a 
voluble  tongue,  and  we  may  say  briefiy,  she  is  an  agreeable,  in- 
telligent, and  sprightly  lad}^,  numbering  only  a  little  o\  cr  SS  ye 
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'To-day/  said  she,  'I  receu'ed  my  first  pension  on  accc.i.nit  of  my 
husband's  services.'  ■■'  '•'  ■''  Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  3d, 
17S7,  her  maiden  name  was  Juha  Ferson,  and  her  parents  vrere 
Jolm  arid  I^Iary  (La  Dake)  Ferson.  In  childhood  she  removed 
with  her  parents  to  Detroit,  wlitre  she  received  most  of  her  edu- 
cation. In  the  month  of  May,  1802,  she  was  married  to  William 
^Vhistler,  horn  in  Hager3to^vn,  jMaryland,  about  1784,  3.  second- 
lieutenant  in  the  company  of  liis  father,  Captain  John  Whistler, 
U.S.A.,  then  stationed  at  Detroit.  In  the  summer  of  1S03, 
Captain  Vfhistler's  company  vr:  s  ordered  to  Cliicago,  to  occup}- 
the  post  and  build  the  Fort.  Fieut.  James  S.  Swearingen  (late 
Colonel  Swearingen,  of  Chilllcothe,  O.)  conducted  the  company 
from  Detroit  overland.  The  U.  S.  schooner  7racy,  Dorr,  master, 
was  dispiitched  at  the  same  time,  for  same  destination,  by  the 
lakes,  with  supplies,  and  having  also  on  board  Captain  John 
\Miibtler,  Mrs.  V^'histler,  their  son  George  W.,  then  three  years 
old,  (at'ter.vard  the  distinguished  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Russian  go\-ernrnent),  Lieut.  A\'m.  'Whistler,  and  the  young  wife 
of  tfie  last-named  gentlemoji.  The -schooner  stopped  bricliy  on 
her  route  at  St.  Josepiv's  River,  v/here  the  ^Vhistlers  left  the' 
vessel  and  took  a  row-boat  to  Chicago.  The  schooner  on  arriv- 
ing at  Chicago,  anchored  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  discharging 
her  freigh;;  by  boats.  Some  2,000  Indians  visited  the  locality 
while  the  vessel  was  here,  being  attracted  by  so  unusual  an 
occurrence,  as  the  ap])earance  in  these  waters  of  -a  big  canoe 
with  wings.'  Liir'ai.  Swearingen  returned  with  the  Tracy  to 
Detroit.'' 

'"There  were  then  here,  says  Mrs.  W.,  but  f^ur  rude  huts,  or 
traders'  cal)ins,  occupied  by  v/hite  men,  Canadian  French,  with 
Indian  v/ivcs.  ■"  '•'  Capt.  Whistler,  upon  his  arrival,  at  once 
set  .ibout  erecting  a  stockade  and  shelter  for  their  protection, 
followed  by  getting  out  the  sticks  for  the  heavier  work.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  here,  that  there  ^s-as  not  at  that  tinie,  within 
hundreds  of  miles,  a  team  of  Iiorses,  or  oxen,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, 'he  soldiers  had  to  don  the  harness,  and  \\ith  the  aid 
of  ropes  drag  home  the  needed  timbers.  "  '"  Lieut.  AVliistler. 
Tifter  about  five  years  sojourn  here,  was  transferred  to  Fort 
W  a}'ne,  having   previously  h^'^t^a  made  a  first-lieutenant.      *     "" 

'•Col.  \\m.  ^Vhist^er■s  height  nt  maturity  was  6  feet  2  inches, 
and  his  weight  at  one  time  was  260  poimds.  Fie  died  in  New- 
port, Ky.,  Dec.  4th.  1S63."  Mrs.  Whistler  hved  to  be  niiiet\ 
years  of  age,  dying  on  Februrry  13th,  1S78,  at  Newport.  Ky.,  and 
leaving  four   daughters,  one   son,  Gen.  j.  N.  G.   Whistler,  now  I 

stationed  at  Fort  Keo^h,  Dakota,  and  thirtv-seven  urandchildren,  i' 
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according  to  the  obit»iary  notice  published   at  the   time.     Mrs. 
Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  is  her  grand-niece. 

This  Capt.  John  Whistler,  father  of  ^Villiam,  according  to 
GarcViers  Military  Dictionary,  was  originally  a  British  soldier,  %\ 
and  was  made  prisoner  with  Gen.  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  October,  %  I 
1777,  where  our  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  was  serving  as  Majur.  \ 
He  afterward  joined  the  American  army,  became  sergeani.  and  V- 
by  ha.rd  nghtlng.  won  his  way  to  a  captaincy  in  the  ist  Infaniry,  1^^, 
in  April,  i8c2.  He  was  made  Brevet-^Major  in  181 2,  and  con- 
tinued in  thar.  capacity  until  his  company  was  disbanded  after  \ 
the  close  of  the  war,  June,  181 5.  He  died  at  Bellefontaine,  ^.lo.,  \ 
in  1827,  where  he  had  been  a  military  store-keeper  severa.1  years.  | 
The  United  States  official  register  says  he  was  a  native  of  Ire-  \ 
land.  There  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  general  impression  that  j 
about  the  year  1810,  he  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Nathan  Heald,  \ 
who  commanded  at  the  destruction  of  the  Fort;  making  but  tv,-o  \ 
commandants  m  the  life  of  the  first  Fort,  the  one  being  a  witness  \ 
of  its  commencement,  and  the  other  of  its  destruction.  Heald  J 
was  made  Major,  August  26th,  1S12.  eleven  days  after  the  mas-  |: 
sacre,  and  vrent  into  private  life  with  the  disbandment  of  his  h 
regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war,  June.  1S15.  His  wife  was  |c 
Rebekah,  dauglitcr  of  Col.  Samuel  Wells,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  \ 
and  niece  of  the  murdered  Capt.  William  Wells, ^  for  whom  f! 
our  Weils  Street  was  named.  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie,  in  her  i 
Wan-bun^  says,  '-The  Indians  stole  Capt.  Wells,  when  a  boy,  ', 
from  the  family  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  of  Kentuck;/.  with  I 
whom  he  was  living.*'  , 

Some  writers  contend  that  had  Capt.  Whistler  been  in  charge  * 
of  the   Fort  insiead  of  Capt.    lieaid,  the  massacre  would  nor 

have  taken  place.     Capt.   Heald  has  had  no  one  to  speak  for  f 

him  here.     But  he  was  appointed  from  ^Massachusetts  a  lieuten-  } 

ant,  in   1799,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  had  that  ac-  V 

t'iuaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Indians  which  Whistler  i_ 

had,  who  had  been  in  his  country's  service  ever  since  Burgoyne's  ^ 

.^uiTender  in   1777,  and  principally  against  the  Indians,  and  fre-  \ 

qucivi.ly  participating  in  the  campaigns  of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  ^ 

and  in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded.t     Fault-finders  say  he  I 

*  For  history  of  Capt.  Wm.  Wells  and  family,  see  Appendix  A. 

t  n\  the  riiographical  Sketches  of  tise  Members  of  the  Corinthian  Lodge  of 

Mavon:i,  at  Concord,  Mass.,  I  find  the  following:     "Nathan  Heald..  initiated  _ 

in  .797,  died  at  .Stockland,  [now  O'Fallon],  in  St.  Charles  Co.,  Mo.,  where  ' 

he  had  resided  for  some  years,  in  1S32,  aged  57  years,      fie  was  born  in  New  ' 

Ipr-wich,   N.tL,   [.Sept.   29.]   1775.  [was  the  third  son  of  Col.   Thomas  and  \ 

.Syr-el  (Adams)   Heald,]  and  in  early  life  joined   the  U.   S.   Army."      Mrs.  ," 
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;hould  have  done  one  of  two  things,  neither  of  which  lie  did. 
He  should  have  abandoned  the  Fort  at  once  upon  receiving  his 
[orders  from  Gen.  ^\'il!iam  Hull,  commanding  at  Detroit,  wliirh 
were  received  here  on  the  7th,  or  else  have  put  the  Fort  in  a  con- 
dition for  permanent  defence.  Gen.  Hull's  orders  v.-cr.j  to 
evacuate  the  post  if  practicable,  and,  in  tliat  event,  to  di':tri!jutc  f 

the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  the  Fort  and  in  tlie  ! 

fiictory  or  agency,  to  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,     it  was  | 

not  until  eight  days  thereafter  that  Capt.   Heald  evacuated  the  v 

post.     Yet  there  may  have  been  considerations  held  out  to  hini  \ 

by  friendly  chiefs  and  their  friends,  v/hich  they  could    lot  njake  | 

good  after  the  news  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  became  gener-  J. 

ally  spread.     Even  Gen.  FIull  thought  the  Lndians  friendly,  or  he  % 

v.'ould  not  have  ordered  the  property  distributed  as  he  did.     But  I 

Mackinaw  had  surrendered  to  the  British  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  j 

the  Indians  ma}  liave  heard  o(  it,  although  Capt.  Nathan  Heald 
did  not  hear  of  it  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  William  Hull's  mes- 
sage, on  the  7th.  As  the  Indians  generally  favored  the  British. 
the  news  from  Mackinaw  may  have  excited  them.  Gen.  Hull  sur- 
rendered Detroit  to  Gen.  Isaac  Brock  (who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Queenstown,  on  tlie  T3th  October,  ensuing)  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  Chicago  massacre.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  our  John  B.  Beaubien  was  at  the  surrender 
of  Mackinaw,  vrhilst  his  brother,  Mark  Beaubien,  was  at  that  of 
Detroit. 

I  now  quote  from  the  Adjutant-General's  letter  of  April  2d. 
1 88 1,  giving  all  that  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment, respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Fort : 

"August  15th,  1812,  the  garrison,  having  evacuated  the  post 
and  \s'ere  tw  rc'/V^V  for  Fort  Vv'ayne,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Nathan  Heald,  ist  United  States  Infantry,  composed  of  54  regular 
infantry,  12  militia-men,  and  i  interpreter,  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians  to  the  number  of  between  400  and  500,  of  whom  15  were 
rci'oried  killed.  Those  of  the  garrison  killed  were  Ensign  Geo. 
Ronan,  1st  Infantry,  Dr.  I.  V.  Van  Voorhis.  Capt.  "Wells,  mterprc- 
ter,  24  enlisted  men  E'nited  States  Infantry,  and  12  militia-men; 
2  wonien  and   12  children  were  also  killed.     The  wounded  v/ere 


Maria/ {Heald)  Edwards,  of  this  City,  born  at  New  Ipswicli,  N.IL,  in  1S03,  ^V 

rauther  of   Mrs.   Gen.   A.   L.   Chetlain,   was  the  oldest  child   of  his   I)rother  ^ 

I  (oil-   Thoni3_s  Heald,  one  of  the  Assocrate-Judees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  | 

Alabama,  who  died  at  Mobile,   Alabama,   in   1821,  aged  53.     There  \\a^-  a  V 

younger  brother,  Jonas   Heald,   who  died  at  St.   Louis    Mo.,  single.      Mr.-,  t. 

Ldwaids  has  a  sister,  Mrs.   Eliza   Heald  Stone,"  residing  at  Concon'.,  Mass.,  |- 

but  no  brothers.  | 

:..          .  :.         i^^ 
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Capt.  Nathan  Hcald  and  ]\Ir.s.  Heald.  None  others  rejjortec^  /: 
The  next  day,  August  i6th,  1812,  the  post  was  destroyed  by  tlni 
Indians.''  | 

Ensign  George  Ronan  was  from  the  State  of  New  Yo'k,  aiiL-i.. 
a  graduate  of  ihe  Mihtary  Academy,  in  181 1.  Dr.  Isaac  V.  Wni 
Voorhis  was  also  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  appointed 
surgeon's -mnte  in  iSii.  Both  are  supposed  to  have  been  un- 
married. Cnpt.  WilHam  Wells  was  a  brother  of  Col.  Samujl 
Wells,  a  promment  man  in  Kentucky.  Lieut.  Linai  T.  Hel'i], 
also  in  the  Fort,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Adjutant-Geneiars 
letter,  but  v.'ho  is  mentioned  in  the  various  histories  of  the 
massacre  as  among  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  {as  also  is  hi:- 
v.ife),  was  appointed  ensign  in  1807,  (State  not  given),  and  pro- 
nioted  to  be  captain  in  April,  1814,  and  resigned  m  Septembci 
of  the  same  year.  He  married  I'vlargaret,  a  daughter  of  Capt 
McKillap,  a  British  officer,  who  was  killed  near  r^'ort  Defiance 
Ohio,  in  1794,  whose  widow  married  the  original  John  Kinzie 
called  by  the  Indians  Shaw-nee-aw-kee,  meaning  silversmith 
So  she  was  half-sister  to  John  H.  and  Robert  A.  Kinzie. 

Capt.  Helm  left  an  only  child,  Wm.  Edwin  Helm,  who  lived 
v/ith  Gen.  Hunter,  until  the  war  of  the  Rebellion;  he  then  wen.: 
into  the  army,  and  never  being  heard  from,  is  supposed,  by  his 
relatives,  to  ha\  e  been  killed  in  the  war.  Others  claiTi  that  ho 
has  since  lived  at  St.  Louis.  Capt.  Linai  T.  Hehii  was  son  of 
\Viiliam  Willis  Helm,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  of  Prince-Wiltian-* 

County,  Va.,  who  married Taliafero,  of  Caroline  Count}-. 

Virginia.     Capt.  Helm  is  said  to  have  died  whilst  tra\eling  at  the 
East,  about  181 7,  at  or  near  Bath.  Steuben  County.  N.V. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Helm  were  married  in  Detroit,  iSoS. 
and  after  his  death  she  married,  at  Chicago,  1S36,  Dr.  Lucies 
Abbott,  of  ]')etroit,  Mich.,  and  died  in  1S45,  ^^  Crrand  Rapids, 
^.lich.  He  was  appointed  assistant- suigeon  from  Connecticut, 
Jan.  15,  1828,  and  resigned,  March  31,  1834.  After  his  wife's 
death  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  died  there. 

Capt.  Helm  Iiad  a  brother,  Francis  T.  Helm,  who  was  ap- 
itointed  lieutenant  from  New  York,  in  18 14,  and  left  the  army  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  1815;  he  had  a  son,  Charles  J.  Helm,  who 
Vv-as  appointed  first-iieutenant  from  Kentucky,  March  8,  1S47, 
and  served  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  Tvlexiean  war;  v.lio 
married  Louise,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Wb.istler,  now  living  at 
Ne  vport,  Ky.,  and  sister  of  jlrs.  Robt.  A.  Kinzie.  He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  John  S.  Wool. 

The  details  of  die  massacre  would  require  more  time  than  I 
have    :o    spare   on  this  occasion.      I    have  given   all  that    the 
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ords  at  "Washington  show.-'  Next  to  them  in  importance  are 
^  :•  contemporaneous  accounts t  copie^d  into  Anurican  State 
Papers:  aiid  also  into  Niics'  Register  of  1S12,  1S13,  and  181:4. 
Xext  is  the  Narrative  of  the  Massaere  of  C/iicago,  by  Jolin  II. 
KinzicJ  wliO  was  a  boy  here  at  the  time,  having  been  born  in 
Sandwich,  Upper  Canada,  July  7,  1803,  pubhshed  in  1844.  Xext, 
Browiis  History  of  llliuois;  and  next,  Auoa/s  of  the  West,  ];ub- 
lished  at  St.  Louis,  in  1S51;  History  of  the  Mawriiee  Vailey,  by 
H.  S.  Knapp;  McBriJe^s  Pioneer  Biografhy;  Lossi/ig's  Field  Book 
of  the  IVar  of  1812:  Brice's  History  of  Fort  VPayiie.  Upon  this 
matter  and  many  others  appertaining  to  the  early  history  of 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie's  Wau-buiK  jjublished  in  1855, 
is  very  nistructive ;  but  it  is  not  properly  appreciated  because 
it  is  written  in  the  shape  of  leisure  sketches  instead  of  con- 
secutive history.  Those  who  think  lightly  of  her  work  should 
call  at  my  o:rice  and  copy  a  thorough  index  of  it,  Vv-hich  I  have 
made,  and  t'^o.^x  will  find  that  Wau-bun  is  a  historic  treasure. 
Robert  Fergus,  of  this  Cit)',  is  publishing  a  very  valuable  series 
of  pamphlets  upon  Farly  Chicago,  in  which  much  respecting  this 
massacre  is  given.  There  is  also  something  in  Blanchard's  History 
of  Chicago  and  the  North-  IVest.  After  a  diligent  search  at  the  var- 
ious Departments.  I  can  not  lind  that  any  of  the  soldiers  here  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre,  nor  that  any  of  their  descends  nrs.  have 
applied  for  a  land-warj-ant  or  a  pension.  So  I  have  been  unable 
to  procure  for  you  the  names  of  any  descendants  of  those  whose 
lives  were  preserved,  nor  can  I  give  you  the  names  of  those 
whose  liv.rs  v.-ere  lost,  except  those  published  in  the  papers  about 
the  tmie,  nor  the  names  of  any  living  descendants.  The  com- 
pany-roll can  not  be  found.  Yet  I  will  give  to  v^'hatever  his- 
tory this  address  may  acquire  the  names  of  the  soldiers  and  of 
oiheis  I  have  found  out,  and  perhaps  some  family  genealogist 
rnny  yer  do  ^^■hat  I  have  been  unable  to  do.  The  following- 
soldiers  reached  Piattsburg,  N'ew  York,  in  1S14,  after  being 
redeenied  as  British  prisoners  at  Quebec,  Canada:  James  Yan 
Horn,  Joseph  Knowles,  Paul  Crummon,  (or  Grummow  or  Grum- 
mond  or   Gromet),  Elias   Mills,  James  Bo  wen,  Nathan   Edson, 

h-ee  Appendix  B.  f  See  Appendix  C. 
t  'Hw  Massacre  0/  CJiicago,  was  written  by  Mrs,  John  IT.  Kinzie,  and  pub- 
lisned  by  Ellis  &  Ferg-as,  printers,  Saloon  Buikiings,  (Jbiicago,  in  1844.  l"he 
copy  v/as  v.riiten  in  a  half-bound  blank-booiv,  small  letter-page,  of  aljout  iowx 
'|iiire>,  in  Mrs.  Kinzie's  handwriting.  Shortly  after  its  publication,  -Judge 
Henry  ]Jrown  issued  his  Ilislory  of  Illinois,  and  he  copied  Mrs.  Kinzie's 
pa.'y>phlet,  Av'hich  made  two  chapters  of  his  history.  Mrs.  K.  said  that  ''the 
Judge  nad  no  right  to  take  the  Massacre^  or  to  make  the  alterations  which 
he  nsade.'^— R.  Ff.rgls,  June  14th,  1S81. 
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Dyson  Dyer,  James  Corbin.  and  Pheli:n  Corbin,  whose  wife  (^[I■.-,V 
Corbin)  wr.s  inhumanly  massacred.     Mrs.  HoU,  wife  of  Sergean;.|/ 
Holt,  is  mentioned  as  having  afterward  lived  in  Ohio.     Sergeantt  , 
Hays  v.-as  killed.     A  soldier  named  Cooper'-'  was  killed,  but  hi-  ' 
family  was  saved.  l 

Amon.i;  the  soldiers  vrho  were  killed,  or  who  died  from  expos-  \ 
nre  after  the  massacre.  v,-ere  John  Neads.  Husrh  Lo^an,  Auoriist  I 
^lotte,  and Nelson  from  ^Iar3dand.+  j 

During  my  residence  in  Chicago,  I  have  made  repeated  eftbrts  \ 
to  trace  our  some  descendant  or  relative  of  Capt.  Nathan  Heald  | 
vrithout  success.  After  I  began  to  write  this  address,  I  felt  more  l 
anxious  than  ever  to  learn  something  more  of  him,  and  addressed  f 
letters  to  various  places  seeking  information.  Luckily,  one  of  my  \ 
letters  reached  a  gentleman  ^\•ho  knew  a  son  of  his,  and  he  lost  l 
no  time  in  seeing  him  and  some  neighbors  who  also  knew  the  i 
family;  and  inhastening  to  me  the  following  statements,  gathered  i 
in  a  short  interview:  being  remembrances  of  what  they  had  heard  |^ 
from  his  j.a rents,  they  having  read  nothing  upon  the  subject  and  i 
not  thinkir.g  that  there  was  anyone  at  this  late  day  feeling  any  in-  \ 
terest  in  it :  J 

"Capt.   Nathan   Heald  was   married   in  Louisville,   Kentucky.       I 
May  23d,  181 1,  to  Rebekah  Wells,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and      f 
daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Wells,  of  that  place.     They  started  at      | 
once  for  Fort  Dearborn,  and  went   all   the   way  on   horseback.       1 
She  rode  a  beautiful  and  well-trained  bay  mare,  upon  which  the 
Indians   ever    looked    with    longing   eyes.      They  made   several 
attempts  to  steal  her.     She  was  riding  her  when  the  attack  v.-as 
made,  and  the  Lidians  considered  her  one  of  the  greatest  trophies 
of  the  battle.     Great,  but  unsuccessful  eitbrts  were  made  to  repur- 
chase her.     Gen.  Hull  sent  Capt.  ^^'m.  Wells,  with  about  thirty- 
tv.-o   frieridly   hidians,  to   escort    Capt.   Heald    to    Fort  Wayne. 

\    *■  See  Appendix  D. 

'  f  When  the  last  Fort  was  taken  down,  in  1856,  an  old  paper  was  found, 
I  eading  as  follow: 

~.  i     "Permission  is  hereby  given  fur  one  gill  of  whiskey  each  :  Denison,  Dyc! 

/  Andrews,  Kearnble  (irsay  be  Kimball  or  some  other  name  beginniiig  with  K), 
'  Barnam,  J.  Corbin,  Burneit,  Sn-iith,  IMcPher- 
son,  }IamiIton,  Fury  {not  certain],  Grumond 
[or  Grummon,  or  Grummow,  or  Grumet],  Mor- 
fitt  [or  Marfett],  Lynch,  Locke  (or  Locker], 
Peterson,  P.  Corbin,  Van  Hon,  Milis.  y^ 

November   12th,  iSii."  f 

I'he  most  of  the  names  had  been  partially  erased  with  pen  and  ink,  probably 
to  show  that  they  had  received  tlieir  whiskey.     Therefore,  some  of  the  name- 
\  may  be  erroneous. 


!  \ 


From  a  portrait  in   possession  of  her  son,  Hon.  Darius   Heaid. 
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1\here  were  in  Fort  Dearborn  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  fighting 
men.  The  others  were  upon  the  sick-Hst.  It  was  in  the  very  hot 
weather  of  August.  The  order  to  vacate  creai:ed  no  dissatisfac- 
tion at  Fort  Dearborn  or  vicinity,  except  v/ith  the  sutler  or  store- 
7  keeper,  interpreters,  traders,  and  that  whole  class  v/ho  felt  that 
;i  their  occupation  would  be  gone  if  the  Fort  should  be  abandoned. 
'  They  are  the  persons  who  have  handed  down  all  the  reflections 
•  upon  Capt.  Heald's  conduct  in  leaving  the  Fort.  When. the 
;  soldiers  had  proceeded  about  one  and  a-half  miles  from  the  Fort, 
they  were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  about  600  Indians  who 
had  formed  in  a  horse-shoe  or  semi-circular  shape  upon  the  bluff. 
The  troops  were  upon  the  lake  shore.  Capt,  and  Mrs.  Heald 
were  riding  together.  Capt.  AVells  v/as  somevv^hat  in  advance, 
dressed  in  Indian  costume,  vrith  his  Indian  forces.  Capt.  Wells 
first  noticed  the  design  of  the  Indians  and  rode  back  and  in- 
formed Capt.  Heald,  who  at  once  started  for  the  most  elevated 
point  upon  the  sand-hills,  and  endeavored  to  mass  his  wagons, 
baggage,  women,  and  children,  and  sick  soldiers,  so  as  to  make 
a  better  defence  whilst  the  light  was  going  on.  At  the  first 
attack,  Capt.  Wells'  Indians  made  their  escape.  Early  in  the 
fight,  Capt.  Heald  and  his  wife  became  separated.  Capt.  Wells 
rode  up  to  Mrs.  Heald,  with  blood  streaming  fronx  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  told  her  that  he  thought  he  liad  been  fatally 
v.'ounded,  and  requested  her  to  inform  his  wife  th„t  he  had  fought 
bravely  and  knew  that  he  had  killed  seven  Indians  before  he  was 
shot.  Soon  his  horse  was  shot,  and,  as  the  horse  fell,  his  foot 
was  caught  in  the  stirrup  and  he  was  held  under  the  dead  horse 
some  time.  Whilst  in  this  position,  he  killed  his  eighth  Indian. 
He  was  released  from  this  position  just  in  time  to  meet  his 
death  from  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  The  Indians  im- 
mediately scalped  him,  cut  out  his  heart  and  flourished  it  about 
upon  a  gun-stick,  then  divided  it  into  small  pieces  and  ate  it 
whilst  v\'arm,  i>Jrs,  Heald  being  a  witness.  She  was  led  back  to 
tho:  Fort  as  a  prisoner. 

"Capt.  Heald  received  a  wound  in  the  hip  which  always 
troubled  him,  and,  it  is  believed,  caused  his  dearh  in  1832.  He 
drew  a  pension  in  consequence  thereof  Having  but  about  a 
half-dozen  men  left  in  a  fighting  condition,  Capt.  Heald  surren- 
dered. The  Indians  returned  to  the  Fort,  plundered  and  burned 
Jt.  They  then  camped  along  the  lake  shore,  near  the  Fort.  The 
next  m.orning,  an  Indian  chief,  named  Jean  Ijaptist  Chandonais. 
who  was  a  half-breed,  having  possession  of  Capt.  Heald  as  his  pris- 
<-]ner,  sought  out  the  captor  of  I\Irs.  Heald  and  purchased  her. 
-he  hjd  supposed  that  her  husband  v/as  killed.  Chandonais  took 
2 
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Mrs.  Heaid  to  her  husband.  She  had  received  six  wouno.^. 
When  the  Indians  were  leading  her  away  as  prisoner,  one  of  the 
squaws  attempted  to  take  a  blanket  from  her,  when  she,  with  her 
riding-whip,  struck  her  several  times;  which  act  of  bravery,  under 
the  circumstances,  greatly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Indians.  '• 
The  next  day,  the  chief  Chandonais  took  all  the  warriors  with  him  , 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  burning  a  prisoner,  leaving  Capt. 
Heald  and  wife  in  charge  of  the  squaws  and  a  young  Indian  boy. 
That  evening,  through  the  assistance  of  the  boy  v.'ho  accom- 
panied them,  and  probably  with  the  assent  of  Chandonais,  they 
made  their  escape  in  a  birch-bark  canoe  to  Mackinaw,  and  finally 
reached  Detroit,  where  Capt.  Heald  surrendered  himself  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  T'he  British  officer  in  charge  was  a  Mason  as 
well  as  Capt.  Heald.  This  officer  greatly  assisted  them  and, 
when  exchanged,  he  gave  them  money  to  take  them  home. 

'•The  Indians  took  from  Capt.  Heald  a  large  ornamental  silver 
shawl  or  blanket-pin,  marked  R.A.  M.,  and  from  ]\Irs.  Heald  a 
tortoise-shell  comb  mounted  with  gold,  and  they  were  finally  sold 
at  St.  Louis,  where  Lieut.  John  OTallon,  a  U.S.  officer  from 
Kentucky,  recognized,  purchased,  and  sent  them  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  they  arrived  before  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Heald. 

"Capt.  Heald  and  wife  came  to  St.  Charles  County,  >,Io.,  in 
the  spring  of  1817,  and  settled  at  Stony  Point,  near  the  town  of 
OTallon  in  that  county,  where  they  resided  until  his  death,  April 
27th,  1832,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Mrs.  Heald  remained  there 
also  until  her  death,  April  23d,  1857,  aged  eighty-une  years.  She 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  greatly 
respected  for  her  great  firmness  and  kindness.  They  were  buried 
upon  the  home  place.  Mrs.  Heald  left  a  manuscript  history  of 
her  horseback  tour  from  Louisville,  in  181 1,  to  Chicago,  of  her 
life  whilst  at  Chicago,  and  of  the  massacre,  and  her  final  return 
to  St.  Louis.     But  it  was  lost  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

"The}'  had  two  daughters,  both  now  dead,  Margaret  dyir.^ 
.single  in  1836,  aged  twenty,  and  Mary  (the  oldest)  dying  in  1S35. 
the  wife  of  Capt.  David  McCausland,  v\-ho  still  survives  h^r. 
They  had  a  son,  Darius,  born  January  27tii,  1S22,  and  still  li\e- 
upon  the  home  place,  near  OTallon,  He  represented  St.  Charlc- 
County  in  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1856-59.  Col.  Samu; . 
Wells,  father  of  Mrs.  Heald.  v/as  a  noted  Indian- fighter  an^ 
brother  of  Capt.  William  Weils. 

"Chandonais  and  his  son  visited  ^Major  Heald  in  the  fall  befor 
his  death,  and  passed  some  days  with  him,  recounting  the  sceii^^ 
of  the  massacre  and  calling  to  mind  the  incident  of  the  blanks:. 

I  find  the  following  in  Gardner's  Military  Dictionary:  ■ 
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I'/li  Samuel  Wells  was  from  Kentucky.  Major  in  Adair's  Mounted 
'-  "  *''' inteers,  in  1793;  Major,  and  distinguished  himself  in  battle 
^  ;',^^'ippecanoe,  Nov.  7,  1811;  Colonel  of  17th  Infantry,  1812; 
disbanded  with  regiment,  May  12,  18:4;  Major-General  of  Ken- 
tucky Militia. 

AVilliam  ^Vells,  brother  of  above,  was  from  Kentucky,  was  cap- 
lain  commanding  company  of  spies,  under  Maj.-Gen.  x\nthony 
^Vay^e,  from  July  28,  to  December,  1794. 

William  Wayne  AVells,  son  of  Capt.  ^Miliam,  was  appointed 
cadet  at  V>'est  Point  from  Indiana,  September,  1S17;  second-lieu- 
tenant, 1S21;  nrst-lieutenant,  1S25;  resigned  July  31,  1831,  and 
died  in  1S32.  [Died  on  board  the  Steamer  Superior,  oil  Erie, 
Pa.,  whilst  returning  home.] 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  massacre  took  place  about  one  mile 
and  a-half  south  from  the  Fort.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  in 
1836,  and  the  historic  blufts  or  sand-hills  existed  for  many  years 
thereafter. 

Medore  B.  Beaubien,  son  of  Gen.  John  B.  Beaubien,  sends  me, 
by  his  brother,  Alexander,  who  has  just  returned  'from  a  visit  to 
him,  at  Silver  l.ake,  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  the  following  to 
read  to  you : 

"I  v/as  born  at  Grand  River,  Michigan,  in  1809,  and  came  to 
Chicago  with  my  father,  in  1813,  and  walked  over  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Fort  that  was  burnt  by  the  Indians.  After  me,  all  father's 
children  were  born  in  Chicasjo."' 

[At  this  point  >.Ir.  AVentworth  caused  a  general  commotion  in 
his  audience  by  saying:] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  amx  going  to  give  you  a  recess  by 
introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who  unexpectedly  called  upon  me 
yesterday,  and  whom  I  believe  you  will  all  be  glad  to  know.  Hon. 
Darius  Heald,  of  O'Fallon,  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.,  son  of  Capt. 
Xathan  Heald,  commandant  of  the  Fort  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre,  who  came  here  on  purpose  to  vv'itness  the  ceremonies 
of  this  day. 

[Mr.  Heald  came  forward  amid  great  cheering  and  thanked  the 
people  for  their  reception.  He  exhibited  the  shawl-pin,  into  the 
run  of  which  the  Indians  had  made  a  hole,  so  as  to  wear  it  in 
their  ear  or  nose.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  might  have 
been  made  here  by  our  original  John  Kinzie,  who  was  a  silver- 
smith at  one  time.  He  then  exhibited  liis  motlier's  bridal  comb^ 
v.'hich  attracted  great  admiration  from  the  ladies;  having  been 
well  preserved.  The  shell  was  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  and 
it  was  plenteously  studded  v/ith  gold  so  as  to  represent  the  eagle's 
"^vings.     Mr.  Heald  said  he  had  heard  his  mother  say  that,  whilst 
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she  was  writhing  in  pain  from  her  many  wounds  and  lyin^S(_    '\^ 
the  ground,  she  saw  an  Indian  chief  strutting  around  wj    //^  "" 
comb  in  liis  hair.     ^Mr.  Keald  also  exhibited  a  small  ivory    ^\]    .- 
ture  of  his  mother's  uncle,  the  massacred  Capt.  Wm.  Wells,  and 
of  his  own  grandfather,  Col.  Samuel  Wells.] 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Indians,  who  resided  v/ithin  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Fort,  were  friendly,  and  did  their  best  to 
pacify  the  numerous  warriors  who  flocked  here  from  the  n^ore 
distant  hunting-grounds.  But  they  were  so  detennined  U()on 
warfare  that  they  proceeded,  directly  after  the  massacre,  to  Fort 
Wayne,  and  joined  the  Indians  there  in  a  continued  assault  upon 
the  Fort,  until  relieved  by  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  on  the  i6:h 
September,  following.  Scarcely  a  person  escaped  the  massacre 
who  did  not  have  some  kind  vrords  to  say  of  some  friendly  Indian 
v/hose  acquaintance  had  been  previously  formed. 

The  Adjutant-General  writes  to  me  that  his  records  only  shovs- 
thal  the  post  v/as  reoccupied  about  June,  iSi6,  Capt.  Hezekiah 
Biadley  commanding.  The  troops  continued  in  occupation  until 
October,  1823,  when  the  post  was  evacuated,  and  left  in  cliarge 
of  the  Indian -agent.  It  vv-as  reoccupied,  October  3d,  1828. 
Nothing  is  on  hie  respecting  the  rebuilding  of  the  Fort. 

When  I  was  in  Congress,  under  the  second  term  of  President 
Tyler,  in  1843  ^nd  '44,  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  Secretary 
of  State,  and  I  remember,  in  a  <'onversation  with  me  about 
Chicago,  that  he  claimed  that  the  Fort  was  completed  under  the 
early  part  of  his  term  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  asserted  that 
there  was  a  disposition  among  the  officers  here  to  call  it  Fort 
Chicago;  but  lie  thought  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  Gen.  Henry 
FJearborn,  then  living  and  standing  high  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  having  a  claim  upon  their  gratitude  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman.  Calhoun's  term  commenced  with  the  inauguration,  of 
President  Monroe,  March  4th,  181  7.  The  building  of  the  Fort  in 
1 81 6,  may  have  been  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  that 
year,  in  which  the  Pottawatomies  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  all 
the  country  in  this  region,  described  as  the  country  upon  the 
headwaters  of  Fake  Michigan.  They  were  to  be  paid  $5700 
yearly,  and  their  number  vras  estimated  at  three  thousand  and 
four  hundred.  They  remained  the  peaceful  occupants  of  all  they 
wanted  until  at'ter  my  arrival,  Oct.  25,  '36.  Our  old  settlers  received 
a  very  welcome  visit  not  long  since  from  Col.  John  T.  Sprague. 
v/ho  made  himself  very  popular  here  whilst,  as  a  second-lieu- 
tenant, collecting  the  scattered  bands,  and  making  arrangements 
to  take  them  to  their  new  home,"  where  they  have  ever  remained 

*  ^ZQ  Sketch  of  the  Pottaii'cJomics^  ^y  !•  I^-  Caton,  No.  3,  Fergus'  Hist.  Series. 
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contented,  and  from  whom  we  often  hear  through  their  agent,  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Original  Town  of 
(Jiricago,  in  1S33,  Medore  B.  Beaubien,  now  mayor  of  their  com- 
mercial centre,  Silver  Lake,  Shawnee  County,  Kansas.  Colonel 
S|)rague  was  son-in-law  of  Gen.  Wm.  J.  Worth,  and  won  honors 
VA  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.     He  has  recently  deceased. 

Capt.  John  B.  F.  Russell  was  here  upon  detached  Indian-ser- 
\:ce,  when  1  came,  and  superintended  the  Indians'  final  removal. 
He  enteredWest  Point  from  Massachusetts,  in  1814,  was  made 
r.ipiain  in  1830,  and  resigned.,  2 2d  June,  1837.  He  built  the  first 
;  :1:>lic  hall  in  our  City,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark 
o'reets,  known  as  "The  Saloon"  where  courts,  public  meetings, 
i';i;ls,  etc.,  etc.,  were  held.  It  was  there  where  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
;  -ss  and  John  T.  Stuart,  candidates  for  Congress,  had  a  public 
<l!^cussion  in  1838.  He  was  the  first  man  to  estabHsh  an  office 
;  T  tlie  sale  and  purchase  of  real  estate  and  payment  of  taxes  here. 
He  died  here  January  3,  1861,  leaving  a  widow  and  son,  both  still 
iving  here. 

I  quote  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
'  ety  by  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  its  President,  upon  the  authority 
■  'I  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie's  daughter,  Mrs,  Nellie  Gordon,  and  pub- 
.:^hed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  i8th,  1877: 

'Tn  1 8 16,  the  Kinzie  family  returned  to  their  desolate  home  in 
i-hicago.  The  bones  of  the  murdered  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
•our  years  before,  were  still  lying  unburied  wliere  they  had  fallen. 
« he  troops,  who  rebuilt  the  Fort,  collected  and  mterred  the  re- 
siiains.  The  coftins  which  contained  them  were  deposited  near 
?:*-e  bank  of  the  river,  which  then  had  its  outlet  about  at  the  . 
'  '*jt  of  Madison  Street.  The  cutting  through  the  sand-bar  for 
•  •'le  liarbor  caused  the  Lake  to  encroach  and  wash  away  the 
'■>'.nh,  exposing  the  long  range  of  coffins  and  their  contents, 
•v.'iich  were  afterv/ard  cared  for  and  reinterred  by  the  civil  au- 
■'K)niies.'-* 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  of  Chicago  was  seeing  pro- 
y-cfions  of  coffins  from  the  steep  banks  of  the  lake  shore,  south 
i  the  Fort,  about  Lake  Street. 

^^  Capt.  Bradley  commanded  from.  June,  181 6,  until  May,  181 7; 
i'revet-Major  Daniel  Baker.t  until  June,  1820;  then  Capt.  Bradley 
-^-'ain,  to  Jan.  1st,  182 1;  Maj.  Alexander  Cummings  to  Oct.,  1S21 ; 
^-vut.-Col.  Jno.  McNeil  to  July,  1823;  Capt.  Jno.  Greene  to  Oct., 
';*'-3-  They  are  all  dead;  Bradley  dying  in  1826;  Baker  in  1836; 
Cumnnngs  in  1842;  McNeil  in  1850,  and  Greene  in  1840.  None 
■^'  theni  have  descendants  in  this  region  of  whom  I  ever  heard. 
-•cc  No.  10  Fergus  HisLorical  Series,  p.  21.  +  See  Appendix  E. 
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I  ne^'er  had  an  acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  except  Col.  Mc 
Neil,  afterward  brcvetted  Brigadier-General.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  passed  his  last  years  there.  From  hiv 
I  received  my  earliest  impressions  of  CJiicago.  He  clainied  tliai 
his  daughter,  nov,-  living,  the  v\-idow  of  Hon.  Chandler  E.  Potteiv 
of  Manchester,  X.H.,  was  the  hrst  child  ])orn  in  tlie  vicw  Fort. 
I  met  her,  a  few  yeai's  since,  v.-aiking  from  ,iie  site  of  the  Fort, 
and  she  told  me  she  had  been  tr3-ing  to  find  her  birti'![Jace. 
i\nother  daughter,  still  lixing.  is  the  vrife  of  the  prcsenr  ('-en. 
Henry  W.  Benhani.  He  lost  his  only  son,  Lieutc:";ini  J.  '^Vi.-v 
field  Scott  ]McNeil,  in  an  engagement  uiider  Gen.  Herna]:dez. 
with  the  Indians,  in  Florida,  in  1S37.  Gen.  IMcNeil  *\vas  brother- 
in-law  of  President  Franklin  Pierce,  the  late  Lieut,  juhn  Sullivan 
Pierce,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Benjamnn  K.  Pierce."^ 

Gen.  McNeil  wac /'^-^  competitor  of  Gen.  Scott,  for  being  th*;- 
tallest  and  heaviest  man  A\ho  was  ever  in  tt  e  American  .-^i.rm}'. 
Both  were  brcvetted  for  their  gallantry  at  the  ba  tie  of  Niagara. 
Canada,  in   18 14,  where  McNeil  was  so  severely  v/ounded  that 

*  Lieut.  John  Sullivan  Pierce  inarried  Harriet  Puihuff,  daughter  of  the 
ludian-agent  ai.  ^Mackinaw,  who  was  3  ''^  irginian,  and  came  to  Mackinaw  about 
iSiS.  He  was  Wm.  Henry  PuihulY,  appointed  adjutant  from  Ohio,  May  7, 
1812;  major,  Feb.  21,  1S14;  and  disbanded,  with  his  re^micnt,  at  the  close  o'l 
the  war,  in  1S15.      He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  legislative  council  in 

1524,  and  died  in  November  of  that  ye^  r.      Lieut.  Pierce  d:e>l  at  Detroit,  in 

1525.  After  his  death,  and  that  of  her  father^  Mrs.  Pieice  ueiit  to  Ciddi- 
cothe,  Ohio,  witli  lier  two  children, 

Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin  K.  Pierce  manded  Josette  Lafromboise,  when  he  was 
in  command  of  Fort  Mackinaw,  about  181 5-1 6,  daughter  of  Joseph  Lafrom- 
boise, who  married  ^Madeline,  daughter  of  Jean  Baptiste  Marcotte,  a  fur- 
trader  of  Mackinaw,  who  married  a  woman  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Lidians. 
Mrs.  Pierce  died  in  Nov.,  1S21,  leaving  Harriet,  who  married  Jas.  Brewerton 
Rickttts,  who  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  1S39,  and  was  v.  captain  in  1852. 
r.Pis.  Rickets  did  not  live  long,  l^ut  left  a  daughter  who  married  an  army  ofncer, 
and  is  still  living.  Lt.-Col.  Pierce  man"ied  again,  {oseph  Lafromboise  had  a 
rr.aiden  sister  v.-ho  taught  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Mackinaw,  as  early  as  1793 
or  1794.  Madame  Madeline  Lafromboise,  after  she  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
educated  herself;  and  her  hus!;and  having  been  killed  upon  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, she  took  charge  of  his  business  and  continued  a  trader  in  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company's  employ,  visiting  various  trading-posts  and  looking  after 
the  acts  of  the  employes.  Her  sister,  Madame  I'herese  Schindler,  was  grand- 
mother of  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  IL  S.  Beard,  now  living  at  Green  Bay, 
"Wisconsin,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  information. 

The  Lafroniboi>e  family  of  this  City,  claimed  relationship  to  that  of 
!>Iackiriaw;  but  it  is  probable  that  our  Francis,  Sr.,  was  no  nearer  related  than 
cousin  or  second-cousin  to  Joseph,  of  Mackinav\'.  In  1S26,  Francis,  Sr.,  voted 
here,  with  tliree  sons,  Joseph,  Claude,  and  Francis,  Jr.  Gen.  John  Baptiste 
Bcaubien's  second  wife  was  Josette  Lafromboise,  daughter  of  >>anci5.  Sr. 
J.ledore  B.  Beaubien,  of  Silver  Lake,  Kan.,  son  of  Gen,  John  B.,  by  his  fir.-t 
wife,  now  has  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Thomas  Waikins,  (a  clerk  in 
the  Chicago  postofnce,  in  1S37;,  and  daughter  of  our  Joseph  Lafromboise. 
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I  ||l.{e  was  incapacitated  for  further  duty,  and  went  into  civil  service, 

is  Ijcing  at  one  time  surveyor-general  of  tlie  port  of  Boston.     I 

'^ !  ^lave  often  measured  with  both  these  distinguislied  men,  and  I 

reel  safe  in  saying  that  those  who  have  seen  me  have  an  accurate 

:dea  of  their  size  and  height. 

From  October,  1823,  the  Fort  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Wolcott,  from  Connecticut,  the  uncle  of  our  present  and  long 
time-honored  county  surve}-or,  named  for  him. 

There  v/as  an  Indian  trading-post  at  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  Indiana  Territory,  in  1S05.  Charles  Jouett,  from  Ken- 
tucky, (sometimes  written  Jewett),  was  Indian-agent  at  Detroit, 
in  1S03.  The  Chicago  agency  may  then  have  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Detroit  agent.  He  signed  his  name  afterward 
as   Indian -agent  at  Chicago.     Mathew  Irwin'^  was   the   Indian- 

*  ■\Iathew  Irwin,  sometimes  called  Indian-agent,  and  sometimes  Factory- 
agent,  at  Chicago,  in  iSio,  received  $1165  salary.     Oliicial  reports  show  that 
there  Was  in  that  year  $4732  worth  of  merchandize  and  $877  worth  of  fars 
c.ncl  peltries,  and  that   the  factory- building  cost  $500.      Between  1S07  and 
iSii  the  profits  on  the  trade  at  Chicago  was  $3725.      From  the  ist  of  March 
to  the  massacre,  Charles  Jouett  appears  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Irwin.     After 
tne  Fort  v>as  rebuilt,  the  Indian  trade  commenced  again,  and  during  the  years 
1817-18-10,  there  were  191  Deer  skins,  71  Beaver  skins,  11S2  Raccoon  skins, 
^        27,077   Muskrat  skin?,   and    16  Fox  skins  purchased.     These  were  sold   at 
I       Georgetown,  D.C.,  on  ninety  days' credit.     Between  July,  1820,  and  Decem- 
I       ber,    182 1,   Alexander   Wolcott.'as    Indian- agent,   paid   out    $27,600.      His 
I       salar}'  was  $1300.     John  Kinzie  received  $500  as  sub-agent.      In  1831-32, 
|,       Thomas  J.  V,  Owen  was  Indian-agent,  and  disbursed  here,  during  the  year, 
I       $4987,  ^nd  in  TS52-33,  364,593.     George  W.  Dole,  (afterwards  aldermanj, 
p       i^  paid  for  salt,  and  Messrs.  Beeson,  Winslow  &  Beeson  for  tobacco.      Col. 
|.       Owen's  salary  v,'a.s  $1300;  Gholson  Kerchival,  his  brother-in-law,  (afterward 
I       member  of  the  Legislature),  received  $524  as  sub-agent.     James  Stewart,  as 
f       sub-agent,    $375.   ^  Billy    Cildweil.    (Sauganash)   interpreter,    $493.      David 
f        McKee,   (who   died    at    Aurora,    III.,    April    Sth,    18S1),    blacksmith,    $480, 
I        Joseph  Pothier,  (who  married  \"ictor  Miranda,  a  half-breed,  and  was  living  at 
t        Milwaukee,  at  last  dates),  assistant-blacksmith,  $220.     Dexter  Graves,  (father- 
indavv  of  the  late  E.    H.    Hadduck,  who  died  May  30,   i8Sx),  assistant   in 
issumg  provisions,     John  Cuirin,  agriculturist  at  Carey  ^vlission.      [The  Carey 
Mission,  referred  to  in  this  note,  was  a  few  miles  from  Niles,  Michigan,  and 
^         v,-a3  under  charge  of  the  Bapti.-:ts.      Not  far  from  it  in  the  same  county,  near 
[         where  Bertram,  Berrien  County,  now  is,  was  the  .St.  Joseph   ■Mission,  under 
\        charge  of  the  Catholics.]     Robert  A.  Kinzie,  (son  of  John),  assistant  in  fur- 
\         nishing  presents  to  the  Indians.      Faac  Harmon,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  fees  for 
prosecuting  John  Welch  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  $2.82.     [Pie  was  brcthei 
to  Dr.   pyiijah  Dewey  Plarmor.,  who  died  Jan,  3,  1S69. *]      In  1S33-4,  pay- 
ments were  made  to  some  of  the  same  persons,  and  also  to  John  S.  C.  Hogan, 
(postmaster),    Brewster,    Plogan    6c    Co.,    William   See,    (Rev.),    blacksmith, 
John  Calhoun,  (publisher  of  Deniocraz),  Ferdinand  Seybold,  Clemens  Stose, 
\         taiterward  alderman,  and  nov"  livmg  at  SanFrancisco,  Cah),  Joseph  Bouche, 
I        or  Bushy,  James  Smallwood,   Peter  Pruyne,  (afterward  State  Senator),  and 
I         J-  S.  W.  Beeson. 
!  *  See  Early  Llciical  Chicr.gc,  No.    ii   Fergus'  Historical  Series,  pp.   I2— iS.      ■ 
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agent  here,  in  iSio.     Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  was  Indian-ag-. 
here  as  early  as  1820,  and  so  continued  until  his  death,  in  183 
He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Thomas  J.  V.  OAven,  of  this  Stat 
who  was  born   in  Kentucky,  April  5th,   1801,  and  was  one 
our  first  Board  of  Town  Trustees,  in  1833,  who  died  here  Ociob 
15th,   1835,  whose  wife   (now   living  at   East   St.   Louis,   in   t; 
State)  was  daughter  of  Hon.  Miles  Hotchkiss,  and  niece  of  o: 
United  States  Senator,  Elias  K.  Kane.     If  you  will  go  down  : 
Lewiston,  in  Fulton  County,  you  will  find,  upon  the  list  of  ma 
riages  there,  the  following,  at  Chicago  precinct  of  that  count} 
"By  John  Hamlin,  J. P.,  July  20th,  1823,  Alexander  Wolcoct  ar. 
Ellen  Marion  Kinzie." 

Mr.  Hamlin  resided  at  Peoria,  and  was  on  his  way  home  froi: 
Green   Bay,  when  he   performed  the   ceremony.      Chicago   ha-, 
neither  clergyman  no:  J  ....dce-of-the-Peace  then.     Bat  this  troubl 
was  soon  avoided  by  the  appointment  of  her  father  as  one  of  th 
Justices-of-the-Peace  for  Fulton  County,  upon  the  2d  of  Decen") 
ber  following.     We  had  to  wait  until  we  became  a  part  of  Peori: 
County  before  we  had  a  second  one,  who  was  Billy  Caidwe]; 
(Sauganash),  who  was  appointed  April  i8th,   1826.     IMrs.  Wol 
cott,  remarried,  in  Detroit,  May  26,  1836,  Hon.  George  C.  Bates. 
of  that  City,  (where  she  died,  August    i,   i860,  leaving  Kinzie 
Bates,  born  there  April  19,  1838,  now  captain  in  U.  S.  Infantry.) 
more  recently  of  this  City,  but  now  of  Leadville,  Colo.     It  is 
claimed  that  she  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Chicago  [1S05]. 
the  place  of  her  birth  being  on  the  North-Side,  at  the  historic  homr 
of  John  and  Eleanor  Kinzie,  and  I  know  not  why  she  can  not  be 
said  to  have   been   the  first   white  person  married  here.  '  The 
U.S.  Official  Register  of  1826,  shows  tha.t  Wolcott's  salary  was 
$1300,  and  that  he  had  a  Sub-Agent,  Alexander  Doyle,  born  in 
Virginia^  at  a  salary  of  $500,  and  that  Mr.  Kinzie  drew  a  salary 
of  $500  as  Indian  interpreter;  and  Alexander  Robinson,  better 
known  a,s  Chechepinqua,  whose  descendants  still  reside  in  this 
City,  at  a  salary  of  $365  ;  and  also  Peresch  LeClerc,  a  Frenchman. 
well  knov.-n  after  I  came  here,  but  having  no  descendants  that  I  am 
aware  of,  at  a  salar}^  of  $432.     In  the  year  1S23,  there  appears  to 
have   been  an   Indian -agent  or  factor   here  from   Connecticut, 
named  A.  B.  Lindsley,  at  a  salary  of  $1300,  of  whom  nothing  is 
now  knov/n.     There  was  a  Jacob  B.  Varnum  here  as  factor,  as 
early  as  181 7.  from  Massachusetts,  at  a  salary  of  $1300,  and  who 
was  continued  here  for  some  time  after  Dr.  Wolcott  came,  of 
whom  also  nothing  is  known. 

Mr.  Alexander  Beaubien  informs  me  that,  in   1S66,  an  aged 
gentleman  called  to  see  him,  and  inquired  about  his  father.     He 
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?ii».!|.id  he  lived  here  in  1820,  and  boarded  in  the  old  John  Dean 
5c\.  1  »)^i^e  with  his  father,  the  site  of  which  has  been  washed  away  and 
te.( '-*'■' ^*^<^  "ow  be  out  in  the  Lake,  if  it  had  not  been  filled  up.  He 
o.y':^-'.id  his  name  was  Varnum,  and  he  lived  then  in  Petersburg, 
erj  Mr.  Beaubien  had  forgotten  whether  in  Kentucky  or  Virgiiiia. 
lis'    '(>hn  Dean  was  a  post-sutler. 

jr  The  Adjutant- General's  ofticial  records  show  the  follovving: 
:o  '/!ion  May  27th,  1823,  Major-General  Jacob  Brown,  General-in- 
r-    Chief  of  the  Army,  issued  this  order: 

.':  "The  Major-General,  commanding  the  army,  directs  that  Fort 
d  -  Dearborn,  Chicago,  be  evacuated,  and  that  the  garrison  thereof 
I  be  withdrawn  to  the  headquarters  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
1  ;'  ■-  *  *  'Phe  Commanding-General  of  the  eastern  depart- 
1  ruent  will  give  the  necessary  orders  fc  -O'i^g  these  movements 
-  into  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  the  public  property  kt 
J      Fort  Dearborn.'' 

I'hus  matters  stood  at   the   Fort  until.   ]\Iajor-General  Brown 
Jng  dead,  nis  successor,  as  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  Maj.- 
r  Gen,  Alexander  Macomb,  gave  the  following  order  under  date  of 
I  Washington,  August  19th,  1S28: 

I       '"In  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

I  the  following  movem.ents  of  the   troops  will  be   made   without 

I  delay:     Two  companies  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Infantry  to  re- 

I  occupy    Fort    Dearborn,   at    the    head    of   Lake    Islichigan,    the 

I  remaining  eight  companies  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  the  Ouis- 

I   consin  and  Fox  Rivers,  to  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  where  the 

I  headquarters  of  the  Regim.ent  will  be  established.'' 

}        Mrs.   John  PI.   Kinzie,  in   her    JVa!/-d////,  thus  allucJes   to  this 

i    change  of  the  soldiers:     "The  troops  were  removed  from  the 

I    garrison  in  1823,  but  restored  in  1828,  after  the  Winnebago  war. 

I     There  was  a  disturbance   between  the  Winnebagoes  and  white 

I    settlers  on  and  near  the  Mississippi.     After  some  murders  had 

I    been  commitred,  the  young  chief,  Red  Bird,  Avas  taken  and  im- 

I     pnsoned  at  Prairie  du  Chien  to  await  his  trial,  where  he  died  of 

;     rhagrin  and  the  irksomeness  of  continernent.     It  was  feared  that 

I    the  Pottawatomles  [our  Indians]  would  mxake  common  cause  with 

!     tne  Winnebagoes,  and  commence  a  general  system  of  havoc  and 

]     bloodshed  upon  the  fiontier.     They  were  deterred  from  such  a 

I     ^tep,  probably,  by  the  exertions  of  Billy  Caldwell  [Sauganash], 

Robinson  [Chechepinqua],  and  Chamblee  [Shaboneej,  who  made 

an  expedition  among  the  Pvock-River  bands  to  argue  and  per- 

l     suade  them  into  remaining  tranquil."* 

^^*  See  Sketch  of  Cahki'ell and Shabonee^  by  Wm.  Hickling,  in  No.  10  Fergus' 
Historical  Senes,  pp.  29 — 46. 
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I  can  never  think  of  either  of  these  three  persons  without  bei 
reminded  of  the  many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  that  I  h?.  ,• 
passed  with  them  individually  and  collectively,  listening  to  ih^i 
own  experience,  describing  battle  after  battle — the  massacre  at 
Chicago  and  the  battle  of  the  Thames  included — and  narratinv.. 
personal  mterviews  with  and  characteristics  of  Tecumseh,  Gen 
Harrison,  and  Gen.  Wayne,  whom  they  ahvays  called  **01d  Tem- 
pest."    Caldwell   or  Sauganasli"^   died  with  his.  tribe  at  Counc' 
Bluils,   Iowa,  Sept.   28,    184 1,  in   his   60th  year,  childless.      Hi 
wife  died  before  he  left  here.     His  only  child,  Susan  Caldwell 
died  here  in  1S34.     Chamblee  or  Shabonee  died  near  Morris,  rr 
Grundy  County,  in  this  State,  July  17,  1859,  aged  84  years,  M-hils' 
Robinson  or  Chechepinqua  lived  to  vote  for  me  several  times  fo; 
Congress,  and  to  call  on  me  as  mayor  and  smoke  the  pipe  l-'- 
peace.     He  died  upon  his  reservation,  near  River  Park,  in   th; 
county,  Ajjril   22,    1S72,   aged   no  years.     Both  of  these  laLte- 
have  living  descendants. 

The  ^Vinnebago  Indians  occupied  all  that  portion  of  Wisconsin 
Territory  bordering  on  Wisconsin  River,  numbering  about  1550, 
of  ^^hom  500  vrere  warriors.  Hence  the  importance  of  makini. 
headquarters  at  Fort  Howard — Green  Bay — and  afterward  of  the 
construction  of  Fort  Winnebago,  under  the  superintendence  o: 
Lieut.  Jetterson  Davis. 

Gen.  David  Flunter  writes  me  from  Washington,  under  date  01 
May  18,  r8Si:  "Tn  October,  1S29,  I  saw  on  the  north  side  of 
the  River,  opposite  the  Fort,  a  white  man,  ajid  wondering  where 
he  could  have  come  from,  I  got  into  a  small  wooden  canoe,  in- 
tended for  only  one  person,  and  paddled  over  to  intervievr  him. 
He  introduced  himself  to  me  as  2d-Lieut.  Jefterson  Davis,  of  the 
ist  Infantry,  from  Fort  Winnebago,  in  pursuit  of  deserters.  I,  of 
course,  was  ^-ery  glad  to  see  Lieut.  Davis.  I  invited  him  to  lie 
down  in  my  canoe,  and  I  paddled  liim  safely  to  the  Fort.  He 
was  my  guest  until  refreshed  and  ready  to  return  10  Fort  Winne- 
bago. This,  no  doubt,  was  the  first  visit  of  Jefferson  Davis  to 
Chicago." 

[At  this  point  of  hi.-,  address,  Mr.  Wentworth  asked  pardon  for 
the  following  digression.] 

As  I  v.-as  starting  for  this  assemblage,  I  purchased  the  tliree 
o'clock  Ercnin^^  Jourjial,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  tliat 
Mr.  Davis  arrived  in  this  City  tliis  morning.  I  immediately 
drove  to  his  hotel  and  found  that  he  was  absent.  1  intended  to 
have  invited  hira  to  come  here  and  address  you.  He  could  tell 
)'0u  many  things  of  interest  about  the  North-West  in  early  times. 

*  See  Appendix  F.  .■ 
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^  jhu\l  I  know  he  would.  For,  when  he  and  I  were  in  the  House 
3  i'j]|-^.epresentatives  together,  he  was  accustomed  to  inquiie  for  our 
tt|  ji#.y  famihes,  and  to  narrate  many  pleasant  incidents.      I  know 

atV-ra  would  have  given  him  a  cordial  reception.  I  think  we  must 
^i\g!;a^c  nearlv  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  in  the  late  war  of  tJie 
-iT?i<cbellion,  amongst  us  doing  busmess,  and  we  had  rather  have 
m- ixore  than  less  of  them.  Chicago  has  ever  been  a  hospitable,  as 
ci/  well  as  a  cosmopolitan  city.  She  welcomes  emigrants  from  all 
n>  iijines  and  of  all  sentiments.  As  early  as  1826,  we  had  an 
'II  \;dian  chief,  who  fought  against  us  in  the  war  of  18 12,  for 
ir  lasiice  of  the  Peace,  and  we  have  had  ofticers,  as  well  as  citizens, 
'st  •  f  every  diversity  of  sentiment  and  nativity  ever  since,  and  one 
01'  %'{  the  great  elements  of  our  prosperity  has  been  that  we  make 
oi  everyone  feel  at  home  here.  When  I,  as  your  Mayor,  v/ent  to 
is  Montreal,  in  i860,  to  solicit  the  Prnice  of  Wales  to  make  our 
?r^  Ciry  a  visit,  the  great  obstacle  that  I  had  to  overcome  was  the 

I  fears  that  our  numerous  foreign  population  might  give  vent  to 
n;  tiieir  prejuchces  against  royalty,  and  perpetrate  some  outrage. 
), .  l>at  he  did  come,  and,  after  his  return  home,  the  Duke  of  New- 
g  ■■  .istle  wrote  me  "that  nowhere  was  he  treated  so  satisfactorily  as 
e.  :n  Chicago.  And  yet  we  had  not  an  extra  policeman  during  his 
ti  stay.     You  remember  how  it  was  in  1864,  at  the  time  of  the  great 

I  National  Convention,  when  Hon.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  who 
f  J  had  been  banished,  by  President  Lincoln,  for  his  treasonable 
f  I  cNorts  into  the  rebel  country,  addressed  our  citizens,  in  the  even- 
I  I 'ng,  from  the  court-house  door-steps,  there  was  not   the  least 

■  I  <lisiurbance,  and  every  policeman  M'as  performing  his  regular 
I  routine  duties.  And,  when  he  closed  and  I  was  called  upon  to 
I  respond  to   him,   I   was    treated   with   the   same   respect   by   his 

■  f  unends  that  he  had  been  by  mine.'''  Now,  would  it  not  have 
I  created  a  sensation  throughout  the  country  if  it  could  have  been 
?  telegraphed  that  Jefferson  Davis  v/as  here  to-day  entertaining  us 
I  vvitii  his  experience  in  Early  Chicago !  Such  a  despatch  would 
I  have  done  us  good  and  ]\Ir.  Davis  good  also,  it  is  not  my  fault 
I  thai  he  is  not  now  here. 

^  [Mr.  Davis  rode  within  one  block  of  the  tablet  whilst  Mr. 
I  A\entworvh  was  speaking.  When  he  read  the  reference  to  him- 
f  ^i:lf  the  next  morning  and  learned  its  kind  reception  by  the 
I  -ludience,  he  expressed  his  regrets  at  not  being  present,  and 
I  especially  v.-hen  he  learned  that  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  was  upon 
I   the  stage."! 

-i        i  he  companies  at  the  Fort,  from  Oct.  3d,  1S2S,  to  tlieir  with- 
I  drawal,  May  20th,  1S31,  were  companies  A  and  I  of  the  5th  In- 
*  See  Appendix  G.  ]  .. ,      ■     ;.,-■ .  ;,    ■  .., 
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fantry.  Capt.  John  Fowle,  who  commanded  the  Fort,  was  fvci'l 
Massachusetts,  and  was  killed  April  25th,  1838,  by  a  steaml  ha  v 
explosion  on  the  Ohio  River.  His  ist-heutenant  was  the  pre'tht  . 
Gen.  David  Hunter,  of  ^Vashington  City,  whose  ^\'ifc,  Maria  "c  >( 
Kinzie,  daughter  of  John,  born  in  1807,  is  the  oldest  white  perstg.'- 
now  living  who  was  born  in  Chicago.  A  2d-lieutenant  Vv-as  Joien 
G.  Furman,  from  South  Carolina,  who  died  at  the  Fort  on  Augum. 
29,  1830.  Another  2d-lieutenant  was  Abram,  son  of  Martin  Vac;ji, 
Buren  and  his  private-secretary  when  President.  There  was  ^11'' 
assistant-surgeon,  Clement  A.  Finley,  from  Ohio,  v/hose  lajll  . 
record  I  find  as  medical-director  under  Gen.  Taylor,  in  Mexic«iri 
in  1846.  The  second  company  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Malsr 
tin  Scott,  from  Vermont,  who  was  killed  whilst  as  colonel  he  wioi " 
leading  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  El  ?vIolino  del  Rey,  iof 
Mexico,  Sept.  8,  1847.  James  Engle,  from  New  Jersey,  was  hiis- 
second -lieutenant,  who  resigned  in  1834  and  died  soon  afMerr 
His  wife  was  here  with  him.  A  brevet  second-lieutenant,  frc  n. 
New  Hampshire,  Amos  Foster,  was  under  him  also,  a  brother  .fno; 
the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Foster,^  of  this  City.  He  was  shot  by  c,  a 
soldier  at  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  February  7,  1832.  Engiigc, 
Foster,  and  Hunter  voted  at  an  election  in  the  Chicago  precinue:' 
of  Peoria  County,  on  July  24,  1830,  for  Justice-of-the-Peace  an:>fd 
Constable.  These  were  the  first  votes  ever  cast  here  by  militar  y 
officers.  f 

On  ]^.Iarch  31,  1831,  Gen.  Macomb  issued  the  following  order;  ■ 
"The  Post  of  Chicago  will  be  evacuated  as  early  as  practicable, 
and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the  5  th  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  will  proceed  to  Green  Bay  and  occupy  Fort  Howard.'' 

On  Feb.  23,  1832,  he  issued  this  order:  "The  headquarters  of  " 
the  2d  Regiment  of  Infantry  are  transferred  to  Fort  Niagara. 
Lieut.-Col.  Cummings,  with  all  the  officers  and  men  composir.g  , 
the  Madison  Barracks  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  will  accordingly  relieve 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  Major  Whistler,  of  the  2d  In- 
fantry, on  being  relieved  by  Col.  Cummings,  with  ail  the  troops 
under  his  command,  will  repair  to  P'ort  Dearborn  (Ciiicago)  and 
garrison  that  post. 

"Assistant-Surgeon  DeCamp,  now  on  duty  at  Istadison  Bar- 
racks, is  assigned  to  Fort  Dearborn  and  ^vill  accompany  the 
troops  ordered  to  that  post. 

"These  movements  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  navigation 
v»iil  permit." 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  crisis  in  the  history  oi  Chicago, 
twenty  years  after  the  massacre,  when  the  settlers,  afiTighted  by 

*  See  £arl^  Medical  Chicago,  No.  10  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  page  30. 
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■  '/■idepredations  of  Black-Hawk's  warriors  with  their  wives  and 

;.iK\iren,  sought  refuge  in  the  Fort,^     Then  the  Asiatic  cholera 

>inyj  and  they  fled  the  Fort,  but  dared  not  return  to  their  homes, 

V  thus  they  vibrated  between,  the  Indians  and  cholera,  suffer- 

for  the  necessaries  of  life.     The  War  Department's  records 

:  -'Fort  Dearborn  having  become  a  general  hospital  on  July 

.-.  no  returns  were  received  until  its  reoccupation ;  companies 

-.and  I,  2d  Infantry  returned  to  the  Fort,  on  Oct.  ist,  from  cam- 

;  .lign."     This  refers  to  the  march  of  Gen.  Scott  to  Rock  Island 

t:i  :;ursuit  of  Black  Hawk.     Our  Esquire  Sauganash  with  his  two 

riends,  Shabonee  and  Chechepinqua,  successfully  used  their  influ- 

-.  :ice  to  keep  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity  in  amity.     Some  recent 

.vriters  have  asserted  that,  the  coffins,  which  I  have  heretofore 

noticed,  contained  the  bodies  of  soldiers  who  died  of  the  cholera 

:^t  that  time.     But  I  served  in  Congress  vrith  Gen.  Humphrey 

Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  who  came  here  with  Gen.  Scott,  as  a  sec- 

va.d-Ueutenant,  and  helped  bury  the  dead,  among  them  a  class- 

niate,  Second-Lieutenant  Franklin   McDuffie,  of  Rochester,  New 

Hampshire,  vvho  died  July  15th,  and  he  said  the  dead  were  thrown 

unceremoniously  into  a  pit,  and  oftentimes  those  helping  to  carry 

-^  l)ody  there  in  a  very  few  hours  had  to  be  thrown  in  themselves, 

:vA  the  soldiers  and  citizens  afterward  were  atmid  to  remove 

i:v.:iri.     Luther  Nichols,  who  died  May  2d,  1881,  in  this  City,  was, 

I  the  t'me,  a  regularly  enlisted  soldier,  the  last  to  reside  in  our 

City,  and  helped  bury  the  dead.     He  described  the  pit  as  at  the 

::.>rtii-west  corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue.      Mr. 

Nichols  was  born  at  Gilbertsville,  Otsego   County,  New  York, 

■a  1S05,  and  enlisted  as  a  United-States  soldier  in  1828;  came 

•0  Chicago  under  Major  Whistler,  and  was  honorably  discharged 

Major  Whistler  arrived  hereon  June  17th,  1832,  and  kept  com- 
niajid  until  May  14,  1833.  Surgeon  Samuel  G.  I.  DeCamp,  from 
>L-w  Jersey,  of  whom  I  can  learn  nothing,  was  succeeded  in  1S33 
-/  Surgeon  Philip  Maxwell,"^  v\-ho  after  residing  here  for  several 

*  >ee  Appendix.  II,  Also,  .  GnrJco!  S.  HubbartVs  JVarrafive,  in  No.  10, 
i  cr^us'  Historical  Series,  p.  41. 

'■  An-iong  the  valuable  documents  which  fell  into  my  hands  whilst  collecting 
•material  for  the  history  of  Fort  Dearborn  was  a  book,  presented  by  I.  L. 
I/''^'',  Esq.,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  v.hich  I  have  deposiied  with  the  Chicago 
'iHtorical  Society.  It  is  entitled  "^vledical  Prescription  Book  of  U.  S.  Army 
•■'-i  at  tort  Dearborn."  Some  leaves  have  been  torn  therefrom.  But  is  in 
-*j;t.'oa  condition  from  November,  1S32,  until  the  evacuation  of  the  Fort, 
i-'t'cember  29,  1S36.  Dr.  Philip  iMaxwell  came  to  the  Fort  as  surgeon, 
^"•-■;>ruary  3.  1833,  ^■^'^  l^'^t  ^^  ^ke  evacuation.  So  the  prescriptions  entered 
'^  l?)e  book  are  undoubtedly  his,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  great 
c.;an-e  in  medical  practice.     The  name  of  Luther  Nichols  is  upon  the  sick-list, 
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years,  died  upon  his  farm  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wisconsin.  X' 
ber    5t]i,    1859,   aged    sixty   years.     He   was    a    member   <-' 
Legislature,  in   1848,  and  father-in-law    of  Joel    C.    Wait- 
this  City.     His  bust  is  one  of  those  upon   the  block  frc- 
the  Court  House,  on  the  east  side  of  Clark  Street.     He 
a  ver)^  social  and  popular  man,  and  whenever  you  see  a  Ch 
boy  write  his  name  Philip  M.,  you  can   tell  for  -whom  he 
named.     The  captain  was  Seth  Johnson,  who  resigned  in    i 
and  ended  his  days  in  this  city,  leaving  descendants,  his  dau_ 
Harriet  having  married  Josiah  E.  McClure,  of  this  City,  J  a 
1837.     In   1840,  he  was  Alderman  of  the  old  4th  ward,  • 
there  were  but  six  wards  in  the  City  and  only  tv/o  upon  the  ' 
Side,  his  ward  comprising  all  Territory  north  of  Lake  Street 
residence  being  in  old  AVaubansia.     He  was  also  deputy-colic 
of  the  port  of  Chicago  when  it  belonged  to  the  Detroit  disi 
The  first-lieutenant  was  Julius  J.  B.  Kingsbury,  who  distingui-. 
himself  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  Major  ^^'hen  he  resig: 
He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  this  City  when  not  on  duty,  5 
by  judicious  investment,  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  vv-hich  v 
the  aid  of  lawyers  is  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  most  large  fora. 
before  it  passes  through  the  third  generation.     His  son,  inheiir 
his  father's  love  of  the  good  old  flag,  was  killed  in  the  war  of 
Rebellion,  leaving  an  infant  son.     His  daughter  married  Cci 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  from  Kentucky,  who,  after  winning  gi. 
honor  in  the  Mexican  war,  became  a  general  in  the  rebel  an. 
He  has  been  reconstructed  now  and  has  the  devout  sympaihies 
the  numerous  friends  of  Major  Kingsbury,  in  his  efforts  to  sa 
for  the  grandchildren  a  good  share  of  the  Kingsbury  estate, 
v/as  quite  intimate  with  ^lajor  Kingsbury  and  I  will  give  him  i. 
credit  of  having  the  most  exalted  appreciation  of  a  soldier's  dui 
to  his  wife  and  children.     His  investments  here  were  not  a  mat* 
of  speculation  but  a  sense  of  duty.     However  diminutive  his  sak.. 
and  wherever  stationed,  his  anxiety  for  the  future  of  his  fan-ii 
would  have  induced  savings  and  investments. 

There  were  three  second-lieutenants  here  who  left  with  yix-- 
Whistler,  in  1S33,  and  never  returned  to  have  any  status  with  o- 
Chicago  people.  Hannibal  Day,  of  Vermont,  v:ho  was  a  capta- 
in 1838;  James  W.  Penrose,  of  Missouri,  ^^ho  distinguislied  hin 

^March  10,  1833:  and  SerL,^eant  Joseph  Adams,  aged  eiglity-six  years,  v.--: 
living  at  South  Evanscoii,  in  this  county,  and  present  at  tiie  Calumet  Clu'.- 
reception  to  the  Old  Settlers  on  the  iglh  inst.,  was  prescribed  for  on  the  151 
of  March,  1S35.  The  book  was  taken  to  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  Wii 
where  it  was  no  longer  used  for  its  original  purpose. 

See  also  Nos.  5  and  1 1,  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  Skdches  of  Dr.  Mii^ru-d 
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' ;  ^fc  in  the  ^lexican  War,  and  was  brevetted  major,  and  died  at 

.''.■j(>*^ttsburg,  New  York,  in   184S;  and  Edwin  R.   Long,  of  North 

r'^|-olina,  who  died  a  first-lieiitenant  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1846, 

y'%\\  May,  1833,  Capt.  John  Fowle  was  again  placed  in  conimand 

&'|the  post  as  the  successor  of  Maj.  Whistler,  and  with  hirn  came 

]  Hrevet-Major  De  Lafayette  ^Vilcox,  who  was  afterwards,  at  two 

'jicriods  in  command  of  the  post,  ending  with  August  ist,  1S36. 

'  Maj.  Wilcox  distinguished  himself,  was  wounded  in  war  of  1812, 

.sA  died  at  Pilatka,   Florida,   in   1842.     His  name  will  be  per- 

ictuated  through   our  legal   reports  as  representing   tlie  United 

•States  in  the  celebrated  suit  of  Gen.  John  B.  Beaubien's  grantees 

•  ir  lessees  to  gain  possession  of  the  land  upon  which  the  Fort  was 
-ituated  under  the  preemption  and  other  laws. 

?dajor  Wilcox,  and  a  second -heutenant,  James  L.  Thompson, 
\'.cre  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Cliicago  Temperance   Society,  January  30th,    1834.     And   Che- 

•  lie-pin-qua  (Alexander  Robinson)  joined  it.  He  created  a  sen- 
-ition  by  pulling  a  whisky-bottle  from  his  pocket  and  smashing- 

•  :  with  his  tomahawk.  Philo  Carpenter,  still  living  here,  was 
secretary,  and  can  probably  tell  how  long  before  they  had  to 
■-•rase  the  Indian  Chiefs  name.  Yet  there  was  such  a  society 
before  this,  of  which  John  Watkins,  now  living  near  Joliet,  our 
-rst  public  school-master,  was  secretary,  in  1833,  and  he  may 
know  whether  Sauganash  and  Shabonee  had  not  preceeded  Che- 
V  he-pin-qua,  in  the  good  cause. 

AMth  Major  Wilcox  also  came  ist- Lieut.  Louis  T.  Jamison, 
I  rem  Virginia,  who,  as  captain,  resigned  in  1838.  He  remained 
"•ere  some  time,  and  will  be  remembered  by  all  our  old  settlers, 
:riarrying  for  his  second  wife,  (having  lost  his  first  one  here,  who 
vas  from  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  hidians),  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Geo. 
"kv.  McClure.  from  New  York,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
v.-ar  of  1 81 2,  was  an  early  settler  near  Dundee,  in  this  State,  and 
died  there  August  i6rh,  185 1,  aged  eighty. 

Capt.  Ja.mnson  became  a  sutler  at  camp  Ringgold,  in  Texas, 
•>^ar  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  died  in  that  region, 
ihere  was  a  second -heutenant,  John  T.  Collinsworth,  fro.m 
ienncssee,  who  resigned  in  1S36,  went  to  Texas,  where  he  was 
•|-ade  inspector  -  general,  and  died  there  January  20th,  1S37. 
I  here  was  also  a  second-lieutenant,  James  Alien,  from  Ohio, 
■  ncle  of  Hon.  B.  F.  Allen,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  he  v.-as  the 
"ccond  man  in  charge  of  our  Harbor  Works.  Among  the  young 
<'>tticers  ever  stationed  at  our  Fort,  he  is  the  most  favorably 
remembered,  and  was  the  most  of  a  society  man.  He  took 
naturally  to  the  company  of  which  our  promiscuous  population 
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was  composed.     There  could  be  no  social  gathering  without!  an 
invitation   to  him.     He  was    one   of  the  people   all   the  ti'^ne. 
When  he  went  away  to  join  his  company  the  citizens  unanirnoi^'sly 
and  successfully  petitioned  to  have  him  sent  back  to  be  ])iao:ed 
in  charge  of  our  Harbor-Works.    The  present  Chief  of  Enginec^rs, 
Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  at  Washington,  writes  me,   "I  went }  to 
Chicago  in  the  latter  part  of  Sept.,  1838,  and  relieved  Capt.  Jam-es 
Allen."     Mr.  A.  V.  Knickerbocker,  of  this  City,  has  presented  ine, 
for  the  Historical  Society,  some  very  interesting  letters  of  hisc, 
showing  the  genial  character  of  the  man,  written  to  his  father,  l){ 
the  sanje  name,  who  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  Harbor 
Department.     Lieut.  Allen  was  made  captain  of  dragoons  in  1S37, 
raised  a  brigade  of  Mormon  volunteers,  in  the  region  of  his  com- 
mand, for  the  Mexican  war,  and  died,  unmarried,  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Aug.  23,  1846,  on  his  route  to  New  I^Iexico,  then  a  part  of 
the  enemy's  territory.     The  first  steamboat  built  in  our  City  was 
named  for  him.     It  was  built  near  the  forks  of  the  river,  en  the 
North-Side,  and  run  from  here  to  St.  Joseph,  Captain  Pickering. 
There  were  li\-ely  times  on  its  deck  in  the   evening,  after   cur 
young  folks  began  to  sing, 

"Come,  Uncle  Mark,*  tune  your  old  violin, 
And  give  us  a  dance  on  the  Jim  A1-///7. " 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1833,  our  Fort  had  a  new  commandant, 
ALajor  George  Bender,  from  Massachusetts,  who  resigned  his 
position  in  the  army  on  the  31st  of  October,  thereafter,  and  died 
in  Washington  City,  without  additional  military  service,  Aug.  2  ist, 
1865.  He  commenced  the  work  upon  our  harbor,  the  first  appro- 
priation therefor,  of  $25,000,  having  been  made  in  1833,  the  year 
after  the  Black-Hawk  war,  its  importance  not  having  been  appre- 
ciated until  Gen.  Scott  v;as  compelled  to  send  his  soldiers  on 
shore  from  steamboats,  one-half  of  a  mile  out  in  the  Lake. 

Chicago  has  celebrated  many  occasions,  all  considered  great 
at  the  time.  But  the  commencement  of  the  harbor  was  the  tlrst 
one.  There  are  several  now  hvin^  who  remember  it.  Cai3t. 
IMorgan  L.  Shapley,  of  Meridian,  Texas,  one  of  the  first  em- 
ployes, writes  me:  I 

"There  were  two  or  three  stores  on  South-Water  Street.     Mark  • 

Beaubien,  the  noted  fiddler,  had  a  hotel  at  the  head  of  Lake  ; 

Street.     There  were  less  than  a  dozen  dwelling  sk'tnties  in  the 
entire  tovrn.     The  first  stone  was  procured  about  three  miles  up  .     : 

the  south  branch  of  the  river.     The  Avork  was  commenced  on  die  J^ 

south  side  of  tJie  river.     The  ties  and  timber  were  procured  upon  j^ 

*  See  Appendix  I.  ,...,..,..  K 
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,e  Calumet  River,  and  were  rafted  into  the  Lake.  The  next 
-.•■  -.ciir,  1S34,  the  work  was  commenced  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
l"ri\-'er,  Lieut.  James  Allen,  superintending." 

If     With  Major   Bender  came  Capt.  Joseph   Baxley,  from  Mary- 
l-ij.ind,  who  continued  at  the  Fort  until  he  resigned  from  the  army 
'i  on  April  ist,  1836.     He  lived  with  us  some  years  thereafter,  bat 
^'  his  subsequent   history  is  unknown  to  me.     There  was  a  first- 
lieutenant,    Ephraim   Kirby  Smith,   from   Connecticut,   who   was 
liere  until   December,   1836.     He  became   ISTajor,  distinguished 
liiniself  in  the  Mexican  '\\'ar,  and  was  mortally  wound^.-d  at  the 
battle  of  El  Molino  del  Rev,  dying  September  nth,  1847,  ^"i^^r 
Citv  of  Mexico.     And  tliere  was  a  second-lieutenant,  from  Ten- 
nessee, James  L.  Thompson,  until  December,  1836,  who  resigned 
from  the  army,  May  i8th,  1846,  and  was  drowned  soon  after  in 
the  St.  Clair  River.     He  was  son-in-law  of  Gen.  Hugh  Bra.dy. 

December  18th,  1833,  Major  John  Greene,  heretofore  alluded 
to,  was  sent  back  as  successor  of  M^ajor  George  Bender,  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  who  continued  here  until  September  16.  1835. 
I'here  came  here,  October  15th,  1835,  ^  second-lieutenant,  Alex- 
ander H.  Tappan,  from  Ohio,  who  continued  until  September, 
1S36,  and  resigned  from  the  army,  July  31st,  1838.  He  resided 
here  until  the  Mexican  war.  when  he  joined  Capt.  T.  B.  Kenny's 
company  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  Col.  E.  W. 
H.  Newby.  He  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  the 
■var,  at  Alton,  111.,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from. 

Capt.  St.  Clair  Denny,  from  Pennsylvania,  came  in  August. 
1836,  and  remained  until  the  Fort  was  abandoned.  He  resigned 
irom  the  army,  April  30th,  1839,  and  ^^'as  afterward  made  pay- 
iiiaster.     I  know  nothing  tlirther  ot  him. 

The  last  commandant  of  the  post  was  Brevet-Major  Joseph 
Plympton,--'  from  Massachusetts,  arriving  on  August  1st,  1836. 
He  remained  at  the  Fort  until  June  or  July,  1837,  although  the 
voldiers  were  v»ithdrav.-n  on  December  29th,  i836,t  in  accordance 
'wth  the  following  order  of  Major-General  Alexander  Macomb, 
dated  November  30th,  1836: 

_  "The  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  will  imme- 
<^iately  proceed  to  Fort  Howard  and  join  the  garrison  at  that 
r>ost.  Such  public  property  as  rnay  be  left  at  Fort  Dearborn  will 
Jc-rviain  in  charge  of  Bre\-et-]Major  Plympton,  of  the  5th  Infantry, 
'vho  will  continue  in  command  of  the  post  until  otherwise  in- 
structed.'" 

I  saw  tlie  last  sentinel  withdrawn  from  the  entrance,  and  the 
»ast  soldier  march  out,  and  I  heard  the  last  salute  nred  from  Fort 
**  See  Appendix  Q.  f  See  Appendix  K. 
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Dearborn.""  Por  a  while  we  missed  the  cannon's  discharge  at 
sunrise  and  sunset.  And  soon  sunrise  and  sunset  lost  tlveir 
significance -in  the  measurement  of  Chicago  time. 

?vIajor  Piympton  made  many  friends  here,  and  frequently  visit.ed 
us.     His  wife  was  a  Livingston,  from  New  York.     He  was  brer- 
etted  a  colonel  for  his  meritorious  services  in  the  Mexican  war,; 
after  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  Florida  war.     He  v/as 
promoted  to  colonel  in  1853,  and  died  June  5,  i860.     He  had  a 
son,  Peter  William  Livingston  Piympton,  who  graduated  at  West 
Point,  in  1847,  ?«-i^<i  was  a  brevet-major  when  he  died,  at  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  August   10,   1866,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  he  had  a  | 
brother,  Joseph  R.  Piympton,  now  living  at  Lake  City,  Florida,  f 
and  a  sister  Emily,  who  married  Capt.  Mansfield  Lovell,  a  grad-            | 
uate  of  West  Point,  in  1842,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Mexican  war.                                                                                                      I 

The  Fort  was  afterward  taken  charge  of  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  harbor-works.  Lieut.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  (now  general), 
from  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  Capt.  Allen,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  2nd-Lieut.  Jesse  H.  Leavenworth,  from  Vermont,  who  resigned, 
October  31st,  1836,  to  become  civil-engineer,  but  was  retained 
in  government  employ;  and,  at  last  dates,  was  Indian-agent  at  | 

some  of  our  western   posts.      He  and    Mrs.    Leavenworth   are  \ 

favorably  remembered  for  the  manner  in  which  they  made  the 
For.  lively  with  their  frequent  elegant  entertainments.  They 
were  liberal  in  their  invitations,  and  if  their  guests  did  not  desire 
to  mingle  generally,  there  were  apartments  enough  in  the  Fort  to 
gratify  all  distinctive  nationalities,  conditions,  or  tastes;  all  amuse-  -| 

ments  being  in  order  from  psalm-singing  to  dancing  to  the  music 
of  Mark  Beaut)ien"s  violin.  j 

Next  came  Capt.  John  McClellan.  from  Pennsylvania,  brother  , 

of  Gov.  Robert  McClellan,  of  Michigan,  who  remained  until  the 
harbor  appropriation  was  expended,  and  then  he  went  to  the 
^Mexican  war,  where  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meri- 
torious services,  and  died  soon  after,  unmarried. 

Then  came  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  D.  Webster,  from  Nev,'  Hamp- 
shire, as  ist-lieutenant,  who  constructed  the  first  ^Larine  Hospital, 
and  remained  in  charge  until  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  took 
possession  of  aJi  there  was  left  of  the  Fort-Dearborn  Reservation. 

I  have  taken  no  account  of  the  officers  \\\\o  came  liere  with 
Gen.  Scott,  July  icth,  1832.     He  left  Bufialo  vdth  four  steamers, 

*  Opposite  the  name  Fort  Deavborn.   in   the  Army  Returns  for  ihe  \er.r 
1837,  is  printed,   "Ciarrison  withdrawn   May   lo,   1S37,  and  Capt.   Louis-  7^ 
Jamison  is  the  only  i^icrson  connected  with  the  army  in  the  Fort." 

See  letter  of  Serfjeant  Joseph  Adams,  Appendix  K. 
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thle  Henry  CIa\\  Su/crior,  Sheldon  Thompson^  and  Williani  Pe)ui. 
Bitit  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera,  the  steamers  Hoiry 
C\iiy  and  Superio*'  were  sent  back  from  Fort  Gratiot.  I  have  j. 
J.'v;iter  from  Captain  A.  Walker,'"  who  commanded  the  Sheldon 
Tho/npstyi  at  that  time,  sa}'ing; 

"The  disease  became  so  alarming  on  the  Henry  Clay  that 
nothing  like  discipline  could  be  preserved.  Everything  in  the 
way  of  subordination  ceased.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  came  .to 
the  dock,  each  man  sprang  on  shore,  hoping  to  escape  from  a 
scene  so  terrible  and  appalhng.  Some  fled  to  the  fields,  some  .o 
the  woods,  whilst  others  lay  down  in  the  streets  and  under  the 
cover  of  the  river  bank,  where  most  of  them  died  unwept  and 
alone.  *  ^  '^  Fort  Dearborn  was  evacuated  for  the  accom- 
modation of  sick  troops.  Major  \Vm.  Whistler  and  Capt.  Seth 
Johnson,  and  many  others,  with  their  families,  who  had  previously 
occupied  the  barracks,  took  shelter  wherever  they  could,  som.j 
under  boards,  placed  obliquely  across  fences,  and  others  in  tenis. 

-A'  *■  'pj^g  Chicago  River,  at  that  time,  was  but  a  mere  creek, 
easily  forded  at  its  mouth,  whilst  it  wended  its  way  along  the 
beach,  flowing  into  the  lake  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present 
locality  of  Lake  Street.  '^  '''  '•'  The  only  means  of  obtaining 
anything  for  fuel  was  to  purchase  the  useless  log-building  used  as 
a  stable.  That,  together  with  the  rail-fence  enclosing  a  field  of 
some  three  acres  near  by,  was  sufficient  to  enable  our  boats  to 
reach  Mackinaw  on  our  return  trip.'' 

Gen.  Winneld  Scott,  sometime  after  the  Mexican  war,  told  me 
that  he  had  often  been  in  great  danger,  and  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed a  great  deal  of  suffering,  but  he  had  never  felt  his  entire 
helplessness  and  need  of  Divine  Providence  as  he  did  upon  the 
lakes  in  the'  midst  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  Sentinels  v/ere  of  no 
use  in  warning  of  the  enemy's  approach.  He  could  not  storm 
his  works,  fortify  against  him,  nor  cut  his  own  way  out,  nor  make 
terms  of  capitulation.  There  was  no  respect  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  his  men  were  falling  upon  all  sides  from  an  enemy  in  his 
very  midst.  x-\nd  his  responsibilities  were  never  greater.  Indian 
massacres  were  demanding  h.is  utmost  haste,  and  there  were  with 
him  the  most  of  the  class  of  West-Point  graduates,  to  obtain  their 
first  lesson  in  Indian  warfare.  There  were  forty-five  in  the  class 
of  I  S3  2.  Twenty-nine  of  them  left  Buffalo  for  the  Black-Ha.wk 
war,  but  were  nearly  all  sent  l)ack  from  Fort  CJratiot.  I  have 
their  names  and  ofhcial  record.t  Six  only  now  belong  to  tlie 
army,  and  of  these  six,  five  are  upon  the  retired  list,  leaving  onV 
Col.  John  N.  Macomb,  of  the  Engineers,  in  active  service. 

*  See  Appendix  L,  t  See  Appendix  J. 
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Gen.  'Wniu  B.  Burnett,  a  member  of  iiiat  class,  from  Penn.s}  I- 
vania,  one  of  the  few  now  remaining,  and  the  only  one  knovrn  •  to  \ 

me.  visited  this  City  last  August,  and,  with  fresh  memory  ga^ve 
me  a  full  description  of  the  scenes  of  those  times.  He  was  Oij'.e 
of  those  sent  back  in  the  steamer  Henry  Clay,  from  Fort  Giatiot. 
He  afterward  returned  here,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
James  Allen,  he  superintended  the  first  harbor-works  at  Michi- 
gan City  and  St.  Joseph.  He  resigned,  Jul)  31st,  1836,  and 
became  an  engineer  upon  the  lUinois-and-Michigan  Canal,  and 
so  continued  until  the  suspension  of  the  work  thereon,  in  1840. 
He  afterward  went  into  the  Mexican  war,  and  so  distinguished 
himself  that  the  gold  snuff-box  was  presented  to  him.  which  had 
originally  been  presented  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  bequeathed  in  Gen.  Jackson's 
will  to  the  corporation  of  Nev/  ^'ork  again,  in  trust,  for  the  best 
soldier  among  its  residents  in  the  next  war.  Gen.  Burnett  also 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1835,  Chicago  had  a  sensation,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  here  to  enjoy  it.  But  many  now  living  were 
here.  1  have  enjoyed  almost  every  one  since.  Chicago  has 
ever  been  noted  for  its  sensations,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
w'hy  I  have  never  liked  to  leave  it.  You  can  not  find  any  other 
place  that  has  so  many  of  them.  Why  travel  about  when  there 
is  so  much  of  interest  transpiring  at  home?  On  that  da}^,  Gen. 
John  B.  Beaubien  went  to  the  pubHc  land-oftice  and  purchased, 
for  ninety-four  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents,  the  entire  Fort-Dear- 
born Reservation.  He  derived  his  military  title  from  an  election 
by  the  people,  not  from  any  conspicuous  military  talents,  but  be- 
cause he  had  the  most  friends  of  any  one  in  town,  and  he  kept 
them  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  State,  at  that  time,  was 
divided  into  military  districts,  and  the  people  elected  the  gen- 
erals. He  had  lived  upon  the  reservation  many  years,  and  he 
had  found  some  law,  which  satisfied  our  land-otficers  that  he  was 
entitled  to  make  the  purchase,  the  same  as  many  others  have 
found  laws  under  which  they  could  purchase  our  l.ake-Front  ever 
since.  The  news  spread.  P'verybody  was  a  daily  paper  in  those 
days.  We  had  but  two  newspapers  then,  and  both  were  weeklies. 
The  people  assembled  in  squads  and  discussed  the  situation. 
The  question  was  raised:  did  Gen.  Beaubien  buy  the  Fort  with 
the  land?  AMiat  were  the  officers  to  do?  There  was  no  telegraph 
in  those  days.  Gen.  Beaubien  was  congratulated.  He  had 
an  entire  Fort  of  his  own.  A  conflict  between  the  United  States' 
troops  and  the  State  militia  might  ensue.  Gen.  "Ijeaubien.  him- 
self, was  in  command  of  the  militia.     Would   he   use   them  to 
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dispossess  the  United  States'  forces?  Fancy  yourselves  here  at 
inat  time,  and  remember  that  the  men  of  tliat  day  were  the  sub- 
stratum of  our  present  society,  and  you  can  appreciate  how  great 
a  day  that  of  May  28th,  1835,  ^^'^s.  I'he  Receiver  of  Pubh'c 
]\Ioneys,  at  tliat  time,  was  Hon.  Edmund  D.  Taylor,  now  resid- 
ing at  Mendota,  in  this  State,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
this  City. 

Nothing  serious  happened,  however,  as  a  case  was  agreed  upon 
and  submitted,  in  iS 36,  to  Judge  Thomas  Ford,  of  the  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court,  at  the  October  term,  in  the  shape  of  an 
action  of  ejectment,  and  entitled  John  Jackson  ex  devi.  jNIurray 
McConneli  v.  De  Lafayette  Wilcox. 

The  iirst  time  I  ever  saw  Thos.  Ford,  who  afterward  gained  such 
a  splendid  reputation  as  our  Canal-Governor,  and  as  historian  of 
our  State,  was  when,  in  Nov.,  1836,  lie  called  at  my  office  and 
left  his  vrritten  opinion  to  be  published  in  my  Chicago  Democrat. 
His  opinion  was  very  elaborate,  and  just  as  favorable  to  the  plain- 
tiff as  it  could  possibly  be,  whilst  he  decided  against  him.  He 
thought  Gen.  Beaubien"s  purchase- was  entirely  legal,  but  that  his 
title  could  not  be  enforced  until  he  had  procured  his  patent  from 
Washington;  which  one  thing  needful  he  was  never  to  procure. 
The  suit  was  appealed  to  the  State  supreme  court,  v\-here  Justice 
Theophilus  W.  Smith,  in  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  gave 
a  long  and  exhaustive  opinion,  very  valuable  to  this  day  as  •a 
historical  document,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  below.* 
Justice  Smith  was  a  resident  of  this  City,  father-in-law  of  ex-Mayor 
Levi  D.  Boone.  He  was  a  warm,  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Beau- 
bien,  and  his  learned  opinion  was  the  work  of  both  heart  and 
head.  I  have  often  met  him  at  the  General's  entertainments. 
The  suit  was  then  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
\vhere  another  very  elaborate  opinion,  and  one  very  valuable  as  a 
historical  document  to  this  day,  was  given;  which  effectually  wiped 
out  every  pretence  to  a  claim  that  Gen.  Beaubien  had.  On  De- 
cember iSth,  1840,  he  was  glad  to  call  at  the  land- office  and 
receive  his  money  back,  without  interest.t 

Upon  April  23d,  1839,  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of 
Wa.r,  appointed  Hon.  Matthew  Burchard,  then  Solicitor  of  the 
General  Land-Office,  the  agent  of  the  Department,  to  come  to 
Chicago  and  sell  the  reservation.  Judge  Burchard  caused  tlie 
land  to  be  surveyed  and  platted  as  Fort-Dearborn  Addition  to 
Chicago.  His  survey  made  the  reservation  contain  533'4  acres; 
being  ^y^  acres  less  than  the  quantity  marked  upon  the  original 
official  plat,  the   quantity  having  been   diminished,  it  was  sup- 

*  See  Scammon's  Reports,  vol;  i.     t  See  Peters'  United  States  Ri^orts,  vol.  viii. 
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posed,  by  abrasions  caused  by  the  action  of  the  water  of  tl  ic 
Lake.  AH  was  sold  except  what  was  needed  for  the  occupants  ot 
the  public  buildings,  and  there  was  realized  from  the  sale  what 
was  considered  at  that  time  the  great  sum  of  $106,042.'^  i 

At  this  time,  Chicago  had  another  sensation.     Gen.  Beaubien  ; 

had  subdivided  the  land  and  sold,  or  given  away,  his  interest  in  \ 

a  great   many  lots.     The  owners  of  such  rights  imdertook  to  | 

shape  a  public  sentiment  so  as  to   prevent  any  one  from  bid-  | 

ding  against  them  at  the  time  of  the  sale.     The  very  numerous  I 

friends  of  Gen.  Beaubien  and  his  family,  sympathized  with  such 
a  movement.     It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  man  of  any  I 

official  prominence  or  aspirations,  from  the  Judge  of  our  Supreme  ^ 

Court  to  the  humblest  citizen,  who  did  not  favor  non-intervention.  ^ 

Politics  also  were  running  very  high.  The  next  year.  President 
Martin  YanBuren  would  seek  a  reelection,  and  many  interested 
and  sympathizing  were  his  political  supporters,  and  they  argued 
that  it  would  injure  the  party  if  the  poor  people  of  the  West 
were  to  be  outbid  by  Eastern  speculators.  Threats  of  personal 
violence  were  not  unfrequently  made.  Out  of  the  party  clamor 
grew  the  dedication  of  Dearborn  Park.  It  was  thought  a  great 
thing  to  give  so  large  a  tract  for  a  public  park.  We  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  then.  It  was  thought,  by  the  Democnnic- party 
leaders,  a  measure  that  would  greatly  benefit  the  administration 
in  this  region.  Yet  Judge  Burchard  dared  not  have  an  open  sale: 
and  resolved  to  advertise  for  sealed  bids  for  a  portion  of  the  lots 
daily,  witli  a  determination  to  reject  bids  which  he  thought  too 
low,  and  to  stop  the  sale  if  he  found  the  people  were  influenced 
by  intimidation.  Everything  proceeded  satisfactorily  until  the 
lots  upon  which  Gen.  Beaubien  lived  were  to  be  offered.  He  was 
expected  to  procure  his  homestead  for  a  nominal  sum  merely, 
and  violent  threats  were  made  against  any  man  who  dared  bid 
against  him.  But  there  was  one  man,  James  H.  Collins,  and  I 
think  the  only  man  in  the  City  who  dared  do  this;  who  had 
denounced  the  whole  transaction  from  the  beginning  in  every 
place  he  had  an  opportunity.  He  had  denounced  the  land- 
officers  and  the  Judges  of  the  Courts.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Abolitionists  in  our  State,  and  would  shelter  fugitive 
slaves,  and  would  travel  any  distance  to  defend  one  when  cap- 
tured, or  defend  a  man  who  was  arrested  for  assisting  one  to  his  j 
freedom.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity,  and  took  great  '< 
delight  in  defying  popular  clamor.  He  took  an  average  of  the  ^ 
price  at  pre\ious  sales  and  put  in  his  sealed  bid,  thereby  securing  ^ 

*  A  detailed  account  of  this  .>ale,  with  names  of  purchasers,  may  be  found  ' 

in  No.  2  of  P'ergus'  Historical  Scries — Ckicu^^o  Directory  for  iSjg,  page  47.  \ 
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all  the  land  which  Gen.  Beaubien  desired,  behig  the  land  upon 
the  east  side  of  Michigan  Avenue,  in  Block  5,  between  Soutli- 
Water  Street  and  the  lots  reserved,  where  the  INIarine  Hospital 
afterward  was,  except  the  corner  lot,  known  as  lot  11,  for  which 
Gen.  Beaubien  paid  $225.  j\Ir.  Collins  bid  $1049  for  the 
riext  five  lots,  10,  9,  8,  7,  and  6,  where  Beaubien's  house,  out- 
buildings, and  garden  were.  His  life  was  threatened.  He  was 
burnt  in  efhgy.  Many  indignities  were  put  upon  him.  To  all 
tins  he  bid  defiance,  asserting  that  the  friends  of  Gen.  Beaubien 
might  possibly  take  his  life,  but  they  could  never  have  his  land. 
He  was  one  of  Chicago's  ablest  lawyers,  the  candidate  of  the 
early  Abohtionists  for  Congress,  and  far  the  ablest  man  in  their 
organization.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he,  unquestion- 
ably, would  have  been  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  country.  Thus  Gen.  Beaubien  lost  his  old  home- 
stead, except  this  one  lot  v.-hich  he  soon  sold  as  insufficient  for 
him;  and  not  one  who  claimed  under  him  was  successful  in  pro- 
curing a  lot.  If  you  wish  to  find  the  traditional  residence  of  Gen. 
Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  after  he  moved  from  what  was  before 
known  as  the  John-Dean  house,  go  east  upon  South-Water  Street 
until  you  come  to  the  north-east  corner  of  South-Water  Street  and 
Michigan  Ave.,  and  you  will  find  it.  Gen.  Beaubien  subsequently 
moved  to  near  what  is  now  River  Park,  on  the  Desplaines  River, 
in  this  county,  near  the  reservation  of  Alex.  Robinson,  the  Indian 
chief.    The  General  died  at  Naperville,  DuPage  Co.,  Jan.  5,  1863. 

At  the  session  of  Congress,  in  1848,  I  succeeded  in  procuring 
an  amendment  to  the  Naval  A]3propriation  Bill,  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  construction  of  a  Marine  Hospital  on  such  site  as 
should  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  laruis 
owned  by  the  United  States.  It  was  one  of  my  best  arguments, 
for  the  appropriation,  that  the  Government  already  owned  the 
land  for  the  site.  This  took  up  another  portion  of  the  Reserva- 
tion, it  being  upon  the  northern  portion  of  block  5,  fronting 
Michigan  Avenue  and  being  upon  the  east  side  thereof,  and  ad- 
joining and  north  of  the  lots  Mr.  Collins  bought.  It  was  not  until 
September  17,  1850,  that  I  was  enabled  to  telegraph  to  you,  from 
Congress,  that  we  had  secured  the  Illinois-Central-Railroad  grant."'" 
And  it  was  not  until  the  14th  day  of  October,  1S52,  that  Plon. 
Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  War,  in  consideration  of  $45,000. 
made  the  deed  of  what  was  unoccupied  of  the  Reservation  to  that 
company,  in  wh.ich  was  the  following  preamble:  "Whereas  the 
military  site  cf  Fort  Dearborn,  commonly  known  as  the  Fort- 
Dearborn  Reservation,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  become  useless 

*  See  Appendix  M.  -„.-.,., 
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for  ir.ilitary  purposes,  and  the  tract  ihereof  not  being  used  or 
necessary  for  the  site  of  a  fort  or  for  any  other  authorized  pur- 
poses, has  been  sold,"  etc.,  etc.  The  railroad  company,  com- 
plaining that  it  paid  this  sum  of  $45,000  from  necessity  and  under 
protest  in  order  to  expedite  their  road  into  the  City  and  insisting 
that  the  land  was  included  in  the  grant  made  by  Congress,  which 

1,  v/ho  took  an  active  part  in  framing  and  passing  the  law,  could 
not  endorse,  brought  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims,*  at  Washington^ 
for  refunding  the  money.     The  court  decided  against  the  claim. 

I  have  thus  sliown  you  hov:  the  entire  Reservation  was  disposed 
of,  except  what  would  make  about  eight  full  lots,  upon  which  the 
old  hght-house  vvas  located,  or  near  it.  They  were  not  needed 
for  light-house  purposes;  and  were  lots  i  to  6  in  block  4,  frac- 
tional lots  8  and  9  in  block  2,  and  the  north  34  feet  of  lot  i  in 
block  5,  ail  near4;he  Rush-Street  bridge.t  James  F.  Joy  bought 
for  the  E^ailroad  Company  (^Michigan  Central  or  Illinois  CentraU 
or  both  jointly)  the  land  occupied  by  the  Marine-Hospital  build- 
ing, being  the  south  ten  feet  of  lot  i  and  lots  2,  3,  4,  and  5  in 
block  5.     The  hospital  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

The  Government  had  erected  a  new  light-house  at  the  end  of 
the  North  Pier.  I  was  in  Congress,  and  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  land  upon  which 
the  old  light-house  and  other  necessary  Government  buildings 
had  been  located  was  to  present  it  to  that  kind-hearted  and 
popular  old  pioneer,  Gen.  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien.  And  it  was 
so  done  by  an  act  approved  Aug.  i,  1854.  And  there  v^'as  not  a 
citizen  of  Chicago  who  knew  hini  who  ever  questioned  its  pro- 
priety, to  my  knowledge.  The  last  man  in  charge  of  the  old  light- 
house was  that  genial  old  settler,  his  brother  Mark,  who  passed 
away  on  the  nth  of  April,  1S81,  aged  81  years.  He  came  here, 
from  Detroit,  in  1826,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  Gen.  Hull's 
surrender  and  he  witnessed  it.     He  brought  a  violin  with  him  and 

*  See  U.S.  Senate  Miscel.  Doc,  No.  145,  isl  Session  of  35th  Coni^ress. 

t  Extract  from  the  REroRT  of  Hex.  Mathew  Burchard,  Agent 
OF  the  Vn'ar  Department,  dated  Nov.  21,  1840. — "By  the  official  plat 
herewith  enclosed,  it  will  be  seen  that  block  i,  and  lots  8,  9,  and  10  in  block 

2,  lots  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  in  block  4,  and  lots  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  in  block  5 

are   colored    blue.     These   were    reserved    from  sale,   a,nd    embrace    all    the  ■. 

grounds  occupied  by  the  light-house,  keeper's  dv,  elling,  and  fortress  of  Fort 
Dearborn  within  the  pickets,   irxluding  the  officers'  quarters  and  barracks.  |\ 

This  ground  is  very  valuable.     My  object  in  reserving  so  much  property  was  \ 

to  secure  and  protect  the  Light,  which  is  situated  on  lot  8  of  block  2,  from  'i 

obstruction  by  private  buildings  whicli  otherwise  might  have  been  erected  ^ 

between  its  present  position  and  Lake  Michigan,  also  to  afford  room  and 
shops  for  the  superintendent  of  the  public  works."  [By  such  officers  it  was 
occupied  for  some  fifteen  years.] 
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U.  S.  ivJaTine.  Hospital.  Big  Locust  Tree. 

Storehouse,  Magazine.   Elock-house. 

Soldier's  Barracks.  Officer's  Quarters.  Light-house. 

Stables,  Artillery.  Commandant's  Quarters.  Li^ht-keeper's  House, 

Ferry  Slip. 

Fort  Dearborn  in  1850.* 
*  The  above  is  a  very  good  representation  of  the  Fort,  in  185c,  from  a  da- 
guerrotype,  by  IVnycarpus  von  Schneidau,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  taken  from 
the  south  front  of  the  Lake  House,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Rush  Street,  extending  from  Michigan  to  Kinzie  (now  called  North- Water} 
Streets.  The  ferry,  shown  in  the  foreground,  landed  on  the  North- Side, 
about  where  the  '"Empire  Warehouse"  now  is.  The  building  faintly  shov.n 
between  the  block-house  and  the  light-keeper's,  is  the  residence  of  the  late 
"Judge"  Henry  Fuller,  and  was  just  outside  of  the  Fort  enclosure,  and  the 
ground  is  now  covered  by  Spaulding  tk  Merrick's  tobacco  works.  There  was 
another  building  in  the  Fort  enclosure,  not  shown  in  this  view,  just  east  of 
the  block-house;  were  the  officers'  quarters  in  this  view  removed,  it  would 
appear  as  if  in  front  of  the  large  locust-tree,  and  was  the  quarterma-^ter's  or 
sutler's  quarters.  The  parade-ground  was  between  the  commandant's, 
officers',  and  sutler's  quarters  on  the  west,  and  the  building  where  the  artillery 
v.-as  housed,  the  soldier's  barracks,  and  the  storehou.-,e  on  the  east;  and  was 
about  So  feet  wide,  and  extended  from  the  river  bank  south,  the  full  length 
of  the  enclosure — say  400  feet;  near  its  southern  extremity  was  a  gentle  rise 
of  ground  or  knoll,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  8-inch  piece  of  square 
timber,  imbedded  in  the  earth,  placed  upright,  a]:)Out  2  feet  high,  upon  the 
top  of  which  was  a  brass  plate  on  which  had  been  a  sun-dial.  South  of  this 
sun-dial,  say  lOO  feet,  was  a  turn-style  through  wiiich  you  entered  the  Fort 
enclosure  from  the  centre  of  Michigan  Avenue,  which  then  commenced  at  this 
point.  The  v/hole  Fort  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  a  rough-board  fence, 
white-washed,  about  6  feet  liigh;  the  pickets  having  been  removed  at  an 
earlier  date.     The  kitchen-garden  was  in  the  south-we.-t  corner  of  the  enclos- 
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and  \nth  it  made  more  hearts  merry  than  any  man  who  ever  livt-d 
in  Chicago.  He  requested  that  it  be  given  to  me  upon  his  deatii- 
bed,  and  upon  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  May,  t88i,  I  presented 
it  to  tlie  Calumet  Club,  whose  members  ever  delighted  to  enter- 
tain him.*  He  was  Mark  Beaubien,  a  brother  of  Gen.  John  13. 
Beaubien,  who  claimed  to  have  brought  the  first  piano  to  our  City, 
which  is  yet  in  good  tune  with  his  granddaughter,  ^Irs.  Sophia 
Ogee,  daughter  of  the  late  Chas.  Beaubien,  now  living  in  Silver 
Lake,  Kansas.  When  I  came  here,  on  October  25th,  1836,  there 
was  no  other  piano  on  the  South-Side  and  none  on  the  West.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  of  these  two  brothers  in  connec- 
tion with  early  Chicago,  and  all  in  kindness  and  commendation, 
that  I  will  forego  the  promptings  of  my  lieart  at  this  time  respect- 
ing them.  Yet  the  Beaubiens  and  that  piano  and  that  fiddle  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Fort -Dearborn 
Reserva.tion.  For  years,  John  B.  was  the  only  resident  upon  it 
outside  the  Fort;  and,  when  the  light  which  had  so  long  illumi- 
nated our  Lake,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  brother  Mark, 
was  extinguished,  Congress  gave  to  him  what  was  left  of  its  foun- 
dation and  surroundings,  after  widening  the  river. 

A  light-houset  was  established  here,  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  183 1.  It  fell  J  soon  after  completion,  in  October  of 
that  year;  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt.  Samuel  C.  Lasby  was  the 
first  keeper.  When  I  came  here,  in  1836,  William  >L  Stevens 
was  keeper;  then  John  C.  Gibson;  then  William  }»L  Stevens 
again.  President  Harrison  appointed  Silas  Meacham;  President 
Polk,  James  Long ;  President  Taylor,  Chas.  Douglass ;  President 
Pierce,  Henry  Fuller;  and  President  Buchanan,  Mark  Beaubien. 
The  annual  salary  was  all  the  while  $350.  "  These  men  are  all 
numbered  with  the  dead.  And  so  are  nearly  all  those  who  ever 
occupied  the  Fort,  some  faUing  in  the  War  of  181 2,  some  in  sub- 
sequent Indian  wars,  some  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  som.e  in  the 
war  to  protect  and  perpetuate  a  union  in  defence  of  which  the 
others  had  fallen.  We  have  marked  the  site  and  v.-ritten  the  his- 
tory of  old  Fort  Dearborn.  All  else  has  given  way  to  the  march 
of  commerce.  But  the  name  remains,  a  name  associated  with  all 
the  thrilling  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution,  from  Bunker  Hill 
to  Yorktown,  from  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  to  that  of  Cornwallis. 

nre.  The  street  or  road  shown  in  above  view  between  the  block-liouse  and 
tlie  light-lceeper's  is  River  Street.  The  piles,  upon  which  the  turn-table  of 
the  present  bridge  at  Rush  Street  was  built,  were  driven  (at  about  the  spot, 
indicated  in  the  above  view,  v/here  the  boat  is  partly  drawn  ashore)  part  in 
the  bank  of  the  River  and  part  in  the  water;  and  the  channel  south  of  this 
turn-table  has  since  been  excavated. — F. 


*  See  Appendix  N. 


t  See  Appendix  O. 


t  See  Appendix  P. 
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THE  WELLS  FA^riLY. 

The  descendants  of  Col.  Samuel  "^A\-Il5  and  Capt,  William  Wells  claim 
that  their  parents  were  Virginian:,-,  and  some  say  that  both  Samuel  and 
William  were  born  there.  Gardner  s  Anuy  Dictionary  states  that  both  came 
into  the  U.S.  service  from  Kentucky.  iNIrs,  Capt.  Heald,  the  daughter  of 
Col.  Samuel,  v/as  married  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Capt.  William  was  stolen  \s-hen 
a"I}out  tv.-elve  years  of  age,  from  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  of 
Kentucky,  by  the  Miami  Indians,  and  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  Ivle-che-kau- 
nrih-qua  or  Little  Turtle,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  and  leaders 
of  his  day,  who  was  half-Mohican  and  half-Miami.  Capt.  Wells  fought  upon 
the  side  of  the  Indians  and  distinguished  himself  in  their  defeat  of  Gen. 
Josiah  Harm.ar,  in  1790,  and  in  their  defeat  of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  in  1791. 
'i'hey  had  great  admiration  for  his  dash  and  courage,  .ibout  the  time  thai 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  v^-as  appointed  to  take  command  of  the  WesLei-.i  aiiuy, 
Capt.  Wells  began  to  realize  that  he  was  fighting  agamst  his  own  kijidred 
and  might  kill  some  of  them  in  battle,  and  resolved  to  sever  his  connect ior. 
wiih  the  Indians.  lie  invited  the  chief  of  Miamis,  Little  Turtle,  to  acco;-i\- 
pany  him  to  a  point  on  the  Maumee,  about  two  miles  east  of  Fort  Wayne, 
long  known  as  the  "Big  Elm,"  where  he  thus  addressed  him:  '-Father,  we 
have  long  been  friends.  I  now  leave  you  to  go  to  my  own  people.  We  will 
be  friends  until  the  sun  reaches  its  mid-day  height.  From  that  time,  we  will 
be  enemies;  and,  if  you  want  to  kill  me  then,  you  may.  .Vnd,  if  I  want  to 
kill  you,  I  may."  He  set  out  immediately  for  Gen.  \\'ayne"s  army,  was 
made  captain  of  a  company  of  spies,  and  fought  with  hi.ni  until  tlie  treaty  of 
peace  at  Greenville,  in  1795.  After  that,  he  was  joined  by  liis  wife,  wiio  was  a 
daughter  of  Little  Turtie,  and  his  children.  He  lived  with  Little  Turtle,  at 
Fort  Wayne;  they  were  always  fast  friends;  and  after  tlie  peace  of  Greenville, 
'^^  '795>  was  declared  under  Wayne's  treaty,  Capt.  Wells  accompanied  Littie 
T  urtle  to  Washington,  and  they  together  visited  nearly  all  the  Eastern  Cities, 
Little  Turtle  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  14  July,  1812.  Capt.  Wells  settled 
upon  a  farm  and  was  afterward  -made  Indian-agent  and  Justice-of-the-Peace. 
His  Indian  name  signified  Black-Snake.  His  correspondence  preserved  in  the 
Afnerica7i  State  Faf-cvs,  as  well  as  m.any  manuscripts  still  in  existence,  (some  of 
Wiuch  being  now  in  my  possession),  show  that  he  was  a  good  scholar  for  his 
tnnes.  He  had  one  other  Indian  wife,  a  Weah  woman,  and  one  American 
v.ife  who  survived  him.  His  childien  were  all  well  educated.  The  most  of 
them  were  by  Wa-nan-ga-peth,  the  daughter  of  Little  Turtle,  and  they  all 
v>ere  as  follows : 

Ah-pez-zah-quali — Ann  Wells  married  Dr.  Wm.  Turner,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  died  childless,  July  26,  1S34. 

Pe-me-sah-quah — Kebekah  Wells  married  Capt.  Ilackley,  of  Fort  Wayne. 
and  died  June  14.  1S35,  leaving  Ann  and  John. 

_Ah-mah-quau-zah-quuah — (a  sweet  breeze) — ^[ary  Wells,  born  at  Fort 
)^  ayne,  Indiana,  May  10,  iSoo,  married  Judge  James  Wwlcott,  (v.'ho  was  froni 
i  orrington,  Connecticut,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cou.sin  of  our  original  Dr. 
-^le.xander  Wolcott),  at  St.  Louis,  .Mo,,  March  8,  1S21.  She  died  at  Maumee 
^ity,  (now  South  Toledo),  Ohio,  February  19,  1S43.      He  died  there  January 
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5,  1S73,  having  remarried  and  having  cliiidreu  by  liis  second  wife.  He  lived. 
at  Fort  Wayne  (wliich  had  ever  been  the  home  of  the  Wells  family)  until 
1S26,  when  he  removed  to  South  Toledo,  O.  Frederick  Allen  Wolcott  was 
killed  before  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22d,  1864. 

Wa-pe-mong-gah — William  Wayne  Wells,  graduated  at  West  Point,  in 
1 82 1,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Address. 

Jane  Weils  married  >Fuhe\v  or  Samuel  Griggs,  and  now  lives  at  I'eru, 
Indiana,  anfl  has  children. 

Samuel  G.  Wells  died  childless. 

Yelberton  P.  Weils  died,  leaving  one  child,  at  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Juliana  Wells,  died  childless. 

All  those  having  Indian  names  claimed  that  tlieir  names  Vvere  given  them 
by  their  grand'^'ather.  Little  Turtle. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Williams,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chttrch  of  Fort 
Way7u\  says:  "Of  the  first  members  of  this  church,  two  were  half-breed 
Indians,  Mrs.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Llackley,  who  had  before  {in  1S20)  joined  the 
Baptist  Church,  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  McCoy,  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Wayne.  They  were  educated  in  Kentucky,  and  are  yet  kindly 
remembered  as  ladies  of  refinement  and  intelligent  piety."  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
was  a  zealous  Episcopalian,  having  united  herself  with  the  first  church  of  that 
order  upon  the  Maumee  River,  east  of  Fort  Wayne. 

The  following  children  of  Judge  James  and  Ali-mah-quau-zah-quuah 
(Wells)  Wolcott  are  now  living:  William  Wells  Wolcott,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Mary  Ann  Wolcott,  nov/  Mrs.  Gilbert,  South  Toledo,  Ohio;  Henry  Clay 
Wolcott,  South  Toledo,  Ohio;  James  Madison  Wolcott,  South  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The  latter  writes:  "We  are  proud  of  our  Indian  (Little  Turtle)  blood,  and 
of  our  Capt.  Wells  blood.  We  try  to  keep  up  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
and  dress  occasionally  in  Indian  costumes.  We  take  no  exceptions  when 
people  speak  of  our  Indian  parentage.  We  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  you 
the  tomahawk  which  Capt.  William  Wells  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
which  was  brought  to  his  family  by  an  Indian  who  was  in  the  battle.  \ye 
also  have  a  dress-sv/crd,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  (^ren.  William  H, 
Harrison,  and  a  great  many  books  which  he  had;  shov.-ing  that,  even  when 
he  lived  among  the  Indians,  he  was  trying  to  improve  himself.  He  did  all  he 
could  to  educate  his  children."  Capt.  Wells,  in  the  year  of  his  death,  sent 
to  President  .Madison,  at  Little  Turtle's  request,  the  interpretation  of  the 
speech  that  that  chief  made  to  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  January  25,  1S12. 


B. 

St.\tement  Compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Office,  in  the  Case  of  Fort  Dearborn,  with  Copies 
OF  Orders: 

Statemen  r; 
Fort  Dearborn,  situated  at  Cliicago,  111.,  wiihin  a  few  yards  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan; Latitude  41'' 51'  Norih;  Longitude  87    15'  West.      Post  established  by 
the  United  States  forces  in  iSo|.     [r'rom  1804-12,  no  records  are  on  hie.] 

August  15th,  181 2,  the  garrison  having  evacuated  the  post  and  vera  r ^'  route 
for  Ft.  Wayne,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Nathan  Heaki,  isr  L.  S.  liifaa- 
try,  composed  of  54  Regular  Infantry,  12  Militia-nien,  and  i  Interpreter,  v/as 
attacked  by  Indians,  to  the  number  of  between  40':;  and  500,  of  whom  (5  \-.'ere 
reported  killed.  Those  of  the  garrison  killed  were  Ensign  George  Ronai-!,  1st 
Infantry,  Dr.  Isaac  V.  VanVoorhis,  Capt.  Wells,  Interpreter,  24  enlisted  men 
U.  S.  Infantry,  and  12  militia-nien;  2  women  and  12  children  were  also  killed. 
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The  wounded  were  Capt.  Nathan  Heald  and  ]Mrs.  Ileald.  Xone  other; 
reported.  The  next  day,  August  16,  1S12,  the  post  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  Re-occupied  about  June,  1S16,  Capt.  He;^ekiah  Bradley,  3d  Infan- 
try, commanding;  the  troops  continued  in  occuy^ation  until  October,  1S23, 
when  the  post  was  evacuated  and  left  in  charge  of  the  Indian  agent;  it  was 
re-occupied  October  3,  1828. 

Capt.  Hezekiah  Bradley,  3d  Infantry,  commanded  the  post  from  June. 
1S16,  to  May,  1817;  Brevet-Major  D,  I3aker,  3d  Infantry,  to  June,  1820; 
Capt.  Hezekiah  Bradley,  3d  Infantry,  to  January,  182 1;  Major  Alex. 
Cummings,  3d  Infantry,  to  October,  1821;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  McNeal,  3d  In- 
fantry, to  July,  1S23;  Capt.  John  Greene,  3d  Infantry:  to  October,  1823; 
post  not  garrisoned  from  October,  1S23,  to  October,  182S.  No  returns  of 
post  on  file  prior  to  1828. 

Copies  of  Orders: 
Order  No.  35.  Adjutant-General's  Oftlce,  Washington,  27  May,  1S23. 

The  Major-General,  commanding  the  army,  directs  that  Fort  Dearborn. 
Chicago,  be  evacuated,  and  that  the  garrison  thereof  be  withdrav/n  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

One  company  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Infantry  will  proceed  to  Mackinac  and 
relieve  the  couipany  of  Artillery  now  stationed  there,  which,  with  the  company 
of  Artillery  at  Fort  Shelby,  Detroit,  will  be  withdra\\n  and  ordered  to  the 
Harbor  of  New  York, 

The  Commanding-General  of  the  Eastern  Department  vxdll  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  carrying  these  movements  into  effect  as  well  as  for  the  security 
of  the  public  property  at  Forts  Dearborn  and  Shelby. 

By  order  of  Major -Gexerai.  BROWN, 
(Signed)     Chas.  J.  Nourse,  Acf g  Adjutant- General 

Order  No.  44.  Adjutant-General's  Ofhce,  Washington.  10  Ang.,  182S. 

[Extract.]  In  conformity  Vv'ith  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  following  movements  of  the  troops  will  be  made  without  delay : 

I.  Two  companies  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Infantry  to  re-occupy  Fort 
Dearborn,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  remaining  eight  companies  to 
proceed,  by  the  way  of  the  Ouiscoasin  and  Fox  Rivers,  to  Fort  Howard, 
Green  Bay,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  Regiment  will  be  established. 

Four  Go's  of  this  Reg't  to  constitute  the  garrison  of  Ft.  Howard;  two  Go's, 
the  garrison  for  Michilimackinac,  and  two  for  that  of  Ft.  Brady.      *         * 

4.  The  Quartermaster-General's  Department  to  furnish  the  necessary  trans- 
portation and  supplies  for  the  movement  and  accommodation  of  the  troops. 

The  Subsistence  department  to  furnish  the  necessary  surplus  of  provisions. 
The  Surgeon-General  to  provide  Medical  Officers   and  suitable  Hospital 
supplies  for  the  posts  to  be  established  and  re-occupied. 

5.  The  Commanding-Generals  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Departments 
are  respectively  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  Order,  as  far  as  relates  to 
their  respective  commands. 

By  order  of  Majur-General  MACOMB, 

(Signed)     R.  Jones,  Adjutant-General. 

Order  No.  5.  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  31  March,  1831. 

[Extract.]  i.  The  Post  of  Chicago  will  be  evacuated  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the  5th  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  will  pioceed  to  Green  Bay,  and  occupy  P'ort  Howard.  *  * 

By  order  of  ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 

Major-Lieneral,  Commanding  the  Army, 

(Signed)     R.  Jones,  Adjutant-General. 
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Order  No.  17.  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  23  Feb..  1S32. 

(Cot'Y. }  The  head-quarters  cf  the  2d  Regiment  of  Infantry  are  tiansferred 
to  Fort  Niagara.  Lieut. -Col.  Cummings,  with  all  the  officers  and  men  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  Madison  Barracks,  Sacketts'  Harbor,  will  accordi)"!g'y 
relieve  the  garrison  of  Fort  Niagara;  and  Major  \Vhistler,  of  the  2d  Ii.fav.try, 
on  being  relieved  by  Lieut. -Col.  Cummings,  v/ith  all  the  troops  under  his 
command,  will  repair  to  P^ort  Dearborn  (Chicago,  Illinois)  and  garrison  thyt 
post. 

Assistant-Surgeon  DeCamp,  now  on  duty  at  i^Iadison  liarracks,  is  assigned 
to  duty  at  Fort  I)e;trborn,  and  will  accompany  the  troops  ordered  to  that  post. 

These  movements  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  navigation  will  permit. 
By  order  of  Majof;-Gen-eral  MACOMB, 

(S'gned)     R,  Jones,  Adjutam  General. 

General  Order,  Head-quarters  of  the  Army, 

No.  80.  Adjutant-Generars  Office,  Washington,  Nov,  30,  183G. 

[Extract.]  i.  The  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  will 
immediately  proceed  to  Fort  Howard  and  join  the  garrison  at  that  post.  Such 
public  property  as  may  be  left  at  Fort  L>earborn  will  remain  in  charge  of 
Brevet-Major  Plympton,  of  the  5th  Infantry,  who  will  continue  in  command 
of  the  post  until  otherwise  instructed.  *  *  *  *  * 

By  order  of  ALEXANDER  MACOMB,  Maj.-Gen.  Com'd'g-in-r  hief, 

(Signed)     R.  Jones,  Adjutant- General. 
Adjutant's- General's  Office, 

Washington,  April  2,  iS8r. 

OrnciAL,  (Signed)     C.  McKEEVER, 

A ssistant- Adjutant  General  in  charge. 


C. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS    ACCOUNTS. 

Mathew  Irwin,  [or  Irvine],  Indian  agent,  writes  from  Chicago,  May  13th, 
iSii,  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"An  assemblage  of  the  Indians  is  to  take  place  on  a  branch  of  the  Illinois, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Prophet.     The  result  will  be  hostile  in  the  event  of 
y.ar  with  Great  Britain." 
^]  Salienne,  Indian  interpreter  at  Chicago,  writes  under  date  of  June  2,  iSii  : 

''  Several  horses  have  been  stolen.  The  Indians  in  this  quarter  are  inclined 
to  hostility." 

John  Johnston,  [who  was  U.S.  factor  at  Fort  Wayne],  writes  from  Piqua- 
Town,  Ohio,  under  date  of  May  i,  1812: 

"Ihe  Indians  have  recently  murdered  two  men  at  Fort  Dearborn." 

Mathew  Irwin  [or  Irvine]  writes,  Chicago,  loth  March,  1812: 

"The  Chippev>a  and  Ottawa  nations,  hearing  that  the  ^Vinnebagoes  and 
Pottawatomies  are  hostilely  inclined  toward  the  whites,  sent  speeches  among 
them,  desiring  them  to  change  their  sentiments,  and  live  in  peace  with  the 
whites."  April  16,  1812:  "On  the  6th,  a  party  of  ten  or  eleven  Indians 
surrounded  a  small  farm-house,  on  Chicago  River;  and  killed  two  men.  The 
Indians  are  of  the  Winnebago  tribe." 

P^.VTRACiS    FROM    LETTERS    FROM    CaI^TAIN    HeALD  : 

Chicago,  7th  February,  18 12. 
An  express  arrived  at   the  post  on  the   ist   instant,  from  Gen.   [William, 
afterward  Governor  of  Mii^souri.]  Clark.       He  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
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finding  out  the  di5po>ition  of  the  Indians;  he  was  a-  Frenchman,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Indians.  He  told  uie,  that  the  Indians  on  the  illinoi  ■ 
were  hostile  disponed  towards  the  United  States,  and  that  the  war  between 
the  Indians  and  the  vAriite  people  had  just  commenced,  alluding  to  the  late 
battle  on  the  \Vabash,  [Tippecanoe.] 

An  express  arrived  here  on  the  first  of  the  month  from  St.  Louis,  sent  by 
Gen.  Clark,  Indian-agent  of  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  fir.ding  out  the  dis- 
position of  the  Indians,  between  here  and  there.  This  express  is  a  French- 
man, who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  there 
are  many  of  them  detirrained  to  continue  the  war  against  the  whites. 

Chicago,  AJarch  ii,  1812. 

I  have  been  informed,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Winnebagoes 
have  lately  attacked  some  traders  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  lead  mines;  ic 
is  said  they  killed  two  Americans  and  eat  them  up,  and  took  ail  their  goods; 
there  are  two  French  traders  whom  tliey  robbed  of  all  their  gcod'<  and 
suffered  them  to  go  off  aiive.  This  news  came  to  me  from  a  Frenchman,  at 
Miliwaike,  Mdio  has  been  to  the  Winnebago  nation.  The  NVinnebagoes  who 
escaped  from  the  Prophet's  town,  are  still  in  the  neighborliood. 

Chic.\GO,  April  15th,  1S12. 

7"he  Indians  have  commenced  hostilities  in  this  quarter.  On  the  6tii  inst., 
a  little  before  sunset,  a  party  of  eleven  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Vv innebagoe;, 
came  to  Messrs.  Russel  and  See's  cabin,  in  a  field  on  the  Portage  branch  of 
the  Chicago  River,  about  thrSFmiles  from  the  garrison,  where  they  murdered 
two  men,  one  by  the  name  of  Liberty  White,  an  American,  and  the  other  v. 
Canadian  Frenchman,  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  White  received  two  bal:s 
through  his  body;  nine  stabs  with  a  knife  in  his  breast,  and  one  in  his  hip,  his 
throat  A\a5  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  his  nose  and  lips  were  taken  off  in  one  piece, 
and  his  head  skinned  almost  as  far  round  as  they  could  find  any  hair.  The 
F'renchman  was  only  shot  through  the  neck  and  scalped.  Since  the  murder 
of  these  two  men,  one  or  two  other  parties  of  Indians  have  been  lurking 
about  us,  but  we  have  been  so  much  on  our  guard  that  they  ha^/e  not  been 
able  to  get  any  scalps. 

[See  Mrs.  Kinzie's  IVan-biui,  pp.  203-47,  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  afiair.  j 

From  Xiles'  Weekly  Register,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  79,  October  3d,  tSi2. 
Fall  of  Fort  Dearborn  at  Chica\s"GO.  —  Yesterday  afternoon  the 
Queen  CJtarlotte  arrived  at  Fort  Erie,  seven  days  from  Detroit.  A  Hag 
of  truce  soon  landed  at  Buffalo  Creek,  Major  Atwater  and  Lieut.  J.  L. 
Eastman,  who  gave  the  following  account  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Dearborn. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  a  Pottawatomie  chief  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  stated, 
that  about  the  middle  of  August,  Capt.  Wells,  from  Fort  Wayne,  (an  inter- 
preter) arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn  to  advise  the  commandant  of  that  Fort  to 
evacuate  it  and  retreat.  In  the  meantime  a  large  body  of  Indians  of  different 
nations  had  collected  and  menaced  the  garrison.  A  council  was  held  with 
the  Indians,  in  v/hich  it  was  agreed  that  ihe  party  in  the  garrison  should  be 
spared  on  condition  that  all  property  in  the  Fort  should  be  given  up.  The 
A.mericans  marched  out  but  were  fired  upon  and  nearly  all  killed.  There 
v.-ere  about  fifty  men  in  the  Fort  besides  women  and  children,  and  probably 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  to-ken  prisoners.  Capt.  Wells  and  Heald  (the 
comrnandant)  were  killed. — Buffalo  Gazette,  [dat  ■  not  given]. 

From  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  May  Sih,  1S13,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  160.     • 

EX'I'R.VCT  r.F  A  Ll-TTKR  FROM  WaL'IKR  JORUAX,  .\  NON-C  )M  .MISSIONl'l  • 
OFFICER    OF    THL    RkGULARS    AT    FoRT    W.VV.N'E,    TO    HIS    WIIE    IX    AlLF.- 

GHENv  County,  D.vrEi)  Fort  Waynf,  Octoker  19,   1S12: — I  take  my 
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From  an    Ivory   Mlnature  in  the  possession   of  hir.  grand-nephew,  Hon.  Dariu"   Heald. 
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pen  to  inform  you  th.it  I  am  well,  after  a  long  a  perilous  journey  through 
the  Indian  country.  Capt.  Wells,  myself,  and  an  hundred  friendly  Indiaiis, 
left  Fort  Wayne  on  the  ist  of  August,  to  escort  Captain  lieald  from 
Fort  Chicauga  as  he  was  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  the  15ntish.  Orders 
had  been  given  to  abandon  that  Fort  and  retreat  to  Fort  Wayne,  a  distance 
of  150  mil*..  V/e  reached  Chicauga  on  tlie  loth  of  August,  and  on  the  15th 
^\-e  prepared  for  an  immediate  march,  burning  all  that  we  could  not  fetch 
with  us.  On  the  15th,  at  S  o'clock,  we  conimcnced  our  march  with  our  small 
force,  which  consisted  of  Capt.  W'iUs,  myself,  and  100  Confute  Indians,  Capt. 
f  leald's  100  men,  10  women,  and  20  children — in  all  232.  We  had  marched 
half  a  mile  when  we  were  attacked  by  600  Kickapoo  and  V/ynijago 
Indians.  In  the  moment  of  trial  our  Confute  savages  joined  the  savage 
■enemy.  Our  contest  bsted  ten  n.inutes,  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
was  killed  except  fifteen.  Thanks  be  to  God  I  was  one  of  those  who  e.scaped. 
First  they  shot  the  feather  off  ray  cap,  next  the  epaulet  from  my  shoulder, 
and  then  the  handle  from  my  sv^'ord.  I  then  surrendered  to  four  savage 
rascals.  The  Confute  chief,  taking  me  by  the  hand  and  speaking  English 
said,  "Jordan,  I  know  you ;  you  gave  me  tobacco  at  Fort  Wayne.  We 
^von't  kill  you,  but  come  and  see  what  v;e  will  do  with  your  captain. "  .So 
leading  me  to  where  Wells  lay,  they  cut  off  his  head  and  put  it  on  a  long 
pole,  while  another  took  out  his  heart  and  divided  it  among  ti\e  chiefs  and 
ate  it  up  rav/.  Then  they  scalped  the  slain  and  stripped  the  prisoners,  and 
gathered  in  a  ring  with  us  fifteen  poor  wretches  in  the  middle.  They  had 
nearly  all  fallsn  out  abou:  the  divide,  but  my  old  chief,  tlie  White  Raccoon, 
liOiding  me  fast,  they  niade  the  divide  and  departed  to  their  towns.     They  tied 

me  hard  and  fast  that  night,  and  placed  a  guard  over  me. 1  lay  down 

and  slept  soundly  until  morning,  for  I  was  tired.  In  the  morning  they  untied 
me  and  set  me  parching  corn,  rt  v/hich  I  worked  attentively  until  night. 
They  said  that  if  I  would  stay  and  not  run  away,  that  they  would  make  a 
chief  of  me;  but  if  I  would  attempt  to  run  away  they  would  catch  me  ani 
burn  me  alive.  I  amused  them  with  a  fine  story  in  order  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, and,  fortunately,  made  ray  escape  from  them  on  the  19th  of  August, 
and  took  one  of  their  best  horses  to  carry  me,  being  seven  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness. I  was  joyfully  received  at  Wayne  on  the  26th.  On  the  28th  they 
attacked  the  Fort  and  blockaded  us  until  the  i6th  of  September,  when  we 
were  relieved  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

From  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  Vol.  3,  p.  155,  Nov.  7th,  1S12-13. 

ICXTRACT    OF    A    LETTER    FROM    CaPT.    PIeALD,    I. ATE    COMMANDANT    AT 

Fort  Chicago,  dated  at  Pittsburgh,  October  23,  1S12:  —  On  the 
<)th  of  August,  I  received  orders  from  Gen.  Hull,  to  evacuate  the  post,  and 
proceed,  wich  my  command,  to  Detroit  by  land,  leaving  it  at  my  discretion  to 
dispose  of  the  public  property  as  I  thought  proper.  The  neighboring  Indians 
got  the  information  as  early  as  I  did,  and  came  in  from  all  quarters  in  order 
to  receive  the  goods  in  the  t'actory-store,  which  they  understood  were  to  be 
given  them.  On  the  13th,  Capt.  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  with  aboui; 
thirty  Miamies,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  us  in  by  request  of  Gen.  Fluli. 
On  the  14th,  I  delivered  the  Indians  all  the  goods  in  the  factory-store,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  which  we  could  not  take  \'."ith  us.  The 
surplus  arms  and  ammunition,  I  thought  proper  to  destroy,  fearing  they  would 
raake  bad  use  of  it,  if  put  in  their  possession.  I  also  destroyed  all  liquor  on 
hand,  soon  after  tliey  began  to  collect.  The  collection  was  usually  la^-ge  (ok 
that  place,  but  they  conducted  with  the  strictest  propriety  until  after  I  left  the 
Fort.  On  the  15th,  at  9  a.m.,  we  commenced  our  march,  a  part  of  the 
Miamies   v»'ere  detached   in   front,    the   remainder   in   our    rear,   as   guards, 
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under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Wells.  The  situation  of  the  country  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  beach,  with  -  the  lake  on  our  left,  and 
a  high  sand-bank  on  our  right,  at  about  one  hundred  yards  distance.  ^Ve 
had  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a-halT,  when  it  was  discovered  that  tlie 
Indians  were  prepared  lo  attack  us  from  behind  the  banlc.  I  immediately 
marched  up,  with  the  company,  to  the  top  of.  the  bank,  when  the  action 
commenced;  after  firing  one  round,  we  charged,  and  the  Indians  gave  way 
in  front  and  joined  tho^e  on  our  flanks.  In  about  fifteen  minutes,  they  got 
possession  of  all  our  horses,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  every  description,  and 
finding  the  jNIiamies  did  not  assist  us,  I  drew  off  the  few  men  I  had  left,  and 
took  possession  of  a  small  elevation  in  the  open  prair^,  out  of  sliot  of  the  bank 
or  any  other  cover.  Tlie  Indians  did  not  follov/  me,"  but  assembled  in  a  body 
on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and,  after  some  consultation  among  themselves,  made 
signs  for  me  to  appro ich  them.  I  advanced  toward  them  alone,  and  was 
m.et  by  one  of  the  Rottav/atomie  chiefs,  called  Black-Bird,  with  an  interpreter. 
After  shaking  hands,  he  requested  me  to  surrender,  promising  to  spa^-e  the 
lives  of  all  the  prisoners.  On  a  few  moments  consideration,  I  con  luded  it 
would  be  most  prudent  to  comply  with  his  request,  although  I  did  not  put 
entire  confidence  in  his  promise. 

After  delivering  up  ov\r  arms,  we  v\'ere  taken  back  to  their  encampment 
near  the  Fort,  and  dis'.ributed  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  morning 
they  set  fire  to  the  Fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Their  number  of  waniois  was  between  400  and  500,  mostly  of  the  Potta- 
watomie nation,  and  their  loss,  from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  ;vas 
about  fifteen.  Our  strength  was  about  fifty-four  regulars  and  tv/elve  militia,, 
out  of  which,  twenty-si::  regulars  and  all  the  militia  were  killed  in  the  action. 
with  two  women  and  twelve  children.  Ensign  George  Ronan  and  Dr.  Isaac 
V.  VanVoorhis,  c^  my  company,  with  Capt.  Wells,  of  Fort  Vv'ayne,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  are  numbered  among  the  dead.  Lieut,  Linai  T.  Helm,  with 
twenty-five  non-commi.;sioned  officers  and  privUe^,  and  eleven  women  and 
children,  v/ere  prisoners  when  we  separated.  Mrs,  Ileald  and  myself  were 
taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph,  and,  being  both  badly  wounded, 
were  permitted  to  reside  with  Mr.  Burneit,  an  Indian  trader.  In  a  few  days 
after  our  arrival  there,  the  Indians  went  off  to  take  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  their 
absence,  I  engaged  a  Frenchman  to  take  us  to  Michilimackinac,  by  water, 
where  I  gave  myself  up  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  one  of  my  seijeants,  Ihe 
commanding  officer,  Capt.  Roberts,  offered  me  every  assistance  in  his  power 
to  render  our  situation  comfortable  while  v;e  remained  there,  and  to  enable  us 
to  proceed  on  our  journey.  To  him  I  gave  my  parole  of  honor,  and  came  on 
to  Detroit,  and*  reported  myself  to  Col.  Proctor,  who  gave  us  a  pa-sage  to 
Buffaloe;  from  that  place,  I  came  by  the  way  of  Presque-Isle,  and  arrived 
■  here  yesterday. 


From  Niles'  H^eeNy  Register,  Saturday,  April  3,  1813,  Vol.  iv.,  p.,  S3. 
Savage  Barbarity. — Mrs.  Helm,  the  wdfe  Lieut.  Helm,  who  escaped 
from  the  butchery  of  the  garrison  of  Chicauga,  by  the  assistance  of  a  humane 
Indian,  has  arrived  at  this  place  {Buffake'y.  the  account  of  her  sufferings  during 
three  months'  slavery  among  the  Indians,  and  three  months'  imprisonment 
amongst  their  allies,  would  make  a  most  interesting  volume;  one  circum-tancc 
alone  I  will  mention.  During  five  days  after  she  was  taken  prisoner,  she  had 
not  the  least  sustenance,  and  was  compelled  to  drag  a  canoe,  (barefooted  and 
wadinij  along  the  stream),  in  which  there  were  some  squaws,  and  v/hen  she 
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demanded  food,  some  flesh  of  her  m.urdered  coantrymen  and  a  piece  of  Co!. 
WelU'  heart  was  offered  her.  She  knows  the  fact,  that  Col.  Proctor,  the 
British  commauler  at  Maiden,  bought  the  scalps  of  our  murdered  garrison  of 
Chicauga,  and  thanks  to  her  noble  spirit,  she  boldly  charged  him  with  his 
infamy  in  his  own  house.  She  kuo\'.-s  f'lrther,  from  the  tribe  Avith  whom  she 
was  a  prisoner,  and  who  were  perpetrators  of  those  murders,  that  they 
intended  to  remain  true,  but  that  ihey  received  orders,  from  the  Uritisn,  to 
cut  off  our  garrison  whona  they  were  to  escort. 

Oh!  spirits  of  the  murdered  Americans,  can  ye  not  rouse  your  countiymen, 
your  friends,  your  relations,  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  those  worse  than 
savage  blood-hounds?  March  8,  1S13.  Ax  Officer. 

From  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  4th  June,  1814,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  221. 
Chicago. — Among  the  persons  who  have  recently  arrived  at  this  place 
(says  the  Plattsburg  [N.Y.J  paper  of  the  21st  ultimo)  from  Quebec  are — 

James  Van  Horn,  Elias  Mills,  Dyson  Dyer, 

Joseph  Knowles,  Joseph  Bowen,  James  Corbin,  and 

Paul  Grummow,  Nathan  Edson,  "Phelini  Corbin, 

of  the  1st  Regment  of  U.S.  Infantry,  who  survived  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dear- 
born or  Chicago,  on  the  15th  of  Aug.,  1S12.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
commandant  ar  Fort  Chicago,  Capt.  Ileald,  was  ordered,  by  Gen.  Hull, 
to  evacuate  the  Fort,  and  proceed  with  his  commn.nd  to  Detroit;  that  having 
proceeded  about  a  mile  and  a-ha'f  the  troops  were  attacked  by  a  body  of 
Indians,  to  whom  they  were  compelled  to  capitulate.  Capt.  Heald,  in  his 
report  of  this  affair,  dated  October  23rd.,  1812,  says:  "Our  strength  was 
fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  militia,  out  of  which  twenty-six  regulars  and  all 
the  militia  were  killed  in  the  action,  with  two  v.'omen  and  twelve  children. 
Lieut.  Linai  T.  Helm,  with  twenty-tive  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
and  eleven  women  and  children,  were  prisoners  when  we  separated."  Lieut. 
Helm  was  ransomed.  Of  the  twenty -five  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  and  the  eleven  women  and  children,  the  nine  persons  above  men- 
tioned, are  believed  to  be  the  only  survivors.  They  state  that  the  prisoners 
who  were  not  put  to  death  on  the  march,  were  taken  to  the  Fox  River,  in  the 
Illinois  Territory,  v/here  they  were  distributed  among  the  Indians  as  servants. 
Those  who  survived  remained  in  this  situation  about  nine  months,  during  whicli 
time  they  were  allowed  scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  sustenance  to  support  nature, 
and  were  then  brought  to  Fort  Chicago,  where  they  were  purchased  by  a 
trench  trader,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  Gen.  Proctor,  and  sent  to  Am- 
herstburg,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  where  they  arrived  Nov.  8th,  181 3. 

John  Neads,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  formerly  of  Virginia,  died 
among  the  Indians  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  January,  1813. 

Hugh  Logan,  an  Irishman,  was  tomahawked  and  put  to  death,  he  not  being 
able  to  walk,  from  excessive  fatigue. 

August  Mott,  a  German,  was  killed  in  the  same  manner  for  the  like  reason, 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Nelson  vvas  frozen  to  death  while  a  captive  with  tlie 
Indians.      He  v/as  formerly  from  Maryland. 

A  cjiild  of  Mrs.  Neads,  the  wife  of  John  Neads,  was  tied  to  a  tree  to  pre- 
vent its  following  and  crying  after  its  mother  for  victuals.  '  Mrs.  Neads  after- 
wards perished  with  hunger  and  cold. 

The  officers  who  were  killed  on  the  15th  of  August  had  their  heads  cut  off 
Jiud  their  hearts  taken  out  and  broiled  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoners. 

Eleven  children  v.-ere  massacred  and  scalped  in  one  wagon. 

Mrs.  Corbin,  wife  of  Phelim  Corbin,  in  an  advanted  stage  of  pregnancy, 
^vas  tomahawked,  scalped,  cut  open,  and  had  the  child  taken  out  and  its  head 
cut  off. 
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[From  America)'.  State  Pap.'rs,  In.Ii.ui  a.Tairs,  Voi.  IF.,  p.  59. j 
Estimate  of  Losses  SLSTAixto  i'.\  the  Indi  \n-Factokv  Department   curing  the 

LATE    V-.''aR    BV    DeSTKLCTIO.N    OF    BuiLDIXGS,   ETC.,    BV    THE    EnEMV,    VIZ.: 

1S12.  Latk  Factory  at  Ckicago: 

Amount  Merchandise  on  hand  at  ihis  Factory  on  its  evacuation, 

whicl;  '.va^  delivered  to  the  Indians  by  the  commanding 

ot-'ticer,  Csipiain  He?Jd,  -----    $0,120.03^ 

Amount  Furs  and  Peltries  shipped  to  Mackinac,  and  the'/e  taken 

by  the  British,        •  -  -  -  -  -  5. 731. 91 

Amount  Soldier's  due-bills  on  hand,  most  of  whom,  it  is 

were  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
Amount  debts  due  from  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Fort 
Amount  debts  due  from   Indians, 
Amount  ho  iseho'd  furniture  left  in  the   Factory, 
Amount  Factory  buildings,  estimated,  .  .  .  .  500.00      $r3,074.47^< 


'levea 

33-2> 

- 
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134  .?! 

- 

11C.94 

- 

500.00 

D. 

IMPORTANT  REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  May  24r.h,  iSSi. 
Hon.  John  Went  worth, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Iiad  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  account,  and  also 
the  remarks  of  others  in  regard  to  Chicago  and  Illinois  history.  I  am 
acquainted  with  some  facts,  derived  from  conversations  vidth  one  who  was 
there  and  witnessed  the  fight  and  killing  of  many  of  those  Vvho  lost  thoir 
lives,  on  tlat  memorable  day.  She  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
and  was  one  of  the  children  who,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  occupied  one 
of  the  vx^agons  or  conveyances  that  was  to  convey  them  from  the  Fort.  She 
told  me  she  ssw  her  father  when  he  fell,  and  odso  saw  many  others;  she  with 
her  mother  'and  sister  v/ere  prisoners  among  the  Indians  for  nearly  two  yearS; 
and  were  finally  taken  to  Mackinac  and  sold  to  the  traders  and  sent  to 
Detroit.  On  oar  arrival  in  Detroit,  in  1S16,  after  the  war,  this  girl  was. 
taken  into  our  family,  and  v.-as  then  about  thirteen  years  old  and  had  been 
scalped.  She  said  a  young  Indian  came  to  the  wagon  v/here  she  was,  and 
grabbed  her  by  the  hair  and  pulled  her  out  of  the  wagon,  and  she  fought  him 
the  best  she  knew  how,  scratching  and  biting,  until  linally  he  threw  her 
down  and  scalped  her.  She  was  so  frightened  she  was  not  aware  of  it  until 
the  blood  ian  down  her  face.  An  old  squaw  interfered  and  prevented  her 
from  being  toroahawked  by  the  Indian,  she  going  with  tlie  squaw  to  her  wig- 
wam and  wa.-!  taken  care  of  and  her  heard  cured, — this  squaw  was  the  one 
that  often  came  to  their  house — the  bare  spot  on  top  of  her  head  was  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  She  saw  Capt.  Wells  killedj  and  toM  the  same 
story  OS  related  in  your  pamphlet. 

My  fathe.  was  well  acquainted  with  Capt.  Wells;  was  stationed  v-dth  him 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  .vb^ere  I  was  born,  in  1807;  and  he  was  surgeon  of 
the  post.      "''■ly  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Cob  Thonias  Hunt,  of  the  5th  Int"'y. 

I  think  there  must  be  a  mistake  as  to  tlse  year  tlie  Kin/ies  returned  to 
Chicago,  JMy  father  and  family  arrived  in  Detroit,  in  June,  1S16;  the 
Kinzies  v,-ere  there  then,  and  I  was  a  schoolmate  of  John,  Robert,  Ellen,  and 
Maria  during  that  year,  and  I  think  they  returned  to  Chicago  in  1817. 
Old  Mr.  Kin^ie  went  in  fall  of  1S16,  and  family  in  spring  of  1S17. 

Capt.  Wells  after  being  captured  by  the  Indians,  %vhen  a  boy,  remained 
with  them  until  the  treaty  v.ith  the  Mianiis.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
17955  ^'-  "^^'^^  '-^  ch.ief  and  au  adopted  brother  of  the  celebrateil  chief  Little 
Turtle.      Cap-t.  Wells  signed  the  marriage  certificate,  as  officiating  ma'jistrate, 
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of  my  fatHer  and  motlier  at  Fort  Wayne,  June,  1S05.  The  certificp.te  is 
now  in  my  possession.*  1  was  in  Chicago  in  1832,  in  the  RIack-IIawk-war 
time,  as  ist  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  cavalry  from  Michigan.  The  regi- 
ment was  commanded  by  Gen.  Hart  L.  Stewart,  now  living  in  Chicago. 

During  the  Black-f-Iawk  war,  and  when  in  Chicago,  we  heard  of  the  killing 
of  the  Hall  family  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  two  girls.  Our  company- 
camped  that  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Calumet,  and  next  morning 
went  into  Chicago  and  the  Fort,  was  occupied  by  women  and  children  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  I  saw  for  the  last  time  my  schoolmate,  R. 
A.  Kinzie.  My  brother,  Coi,  T.  A.  H.  Edwards,  was  in  command  of-  the 
Fort  after  v/e  left,  and  had  a  Cass- County  regiment  of  militia  from  Michigan. 
We  met  him  on  our  return  at  Door  Prairie.  He  remained  there  until  the 
arrival  of  Maj.  Whistler,  in  June,  1832;  he  retired  from  the  Fort  before  the 
landing  of  any  of  the  U.  S.  troops  on  account  of  the  cholera  being  among  them, 
and  he  wished  to  avoid  any  contact  with  them  on  that  account.  His  command 
camped  on  the  prairie,  about  a  mile  from  the  Fort,  and  remained  only  a  day 
or  two.  Fearing  that  the  cholera  might  get  among  his  men,  he  left  for  home, 
as  he  saw  they  were  not  needed  any  longer,  and  was  so  informed  bv  Ma;or 
Whistler. 

Capt.  Anderson,  Ensign  W^ailace.  and  rnyseif  camped  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Gen.  Beaubien,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  not  very  far  from  the  Fort, 
who  had  kept  the  only  house  there.  Mark  Beaubien,  Jr.,  went  into  Chicago 
with  us,  he  having  joined  us  at  Xiles,  on  his  way  home  from  school,  lie 
was  the  son  of  the  one  called  the  tiddler. 

Our  family  lived  in  Detroit,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Whistlers. 
My  father.  Major  Edvvards,  was  in  Detroit  at  the  surrender  of  Hull,  as 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Northwestern  Army;  he  went  from  Ohio  and  arriv- 
ing in  Detroit  received  his  appointment;  our  family  then  living  at  Dayton, 
Ohio;  at  the  close  of  the  v/ar  resigned,  and  in  1816  rernc  ved  to  L^etroit,  and 
was  appointed  sutler  to  all  the  northwestern  posts: — Fort  Gratiot,  Mackinac, 
Gieen  Bay,  [Ft/rt  Howard],  and  Chicago,  [Fort  Dearborn];  his  books,  novv 
in  my  possession.,  showing  his  dealings  with  each  of  these  stores,  and  ail  the 
officers  mentioned  in  your  paper. 

Capt.  Wells  urged  Major  Heald  not  to  leave  the  Fort,  as  he  did  not  like 
the  way  the  Indians  acted,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  their  movcm.ents 
as  learried  from  his  Indian  allies,  who  deserted  him  tlie  moment  the  firing 
<^ommenced.  Capt.  X'.  Heald's  story  is  as  I  heard  it  from  the  mouih  of  the 
one  who  saw  it  all,  the  girl  and  her  mother,  the  one  living  in  our  family  for 
many  years,  and  the  mother  in  Detroit.     Their  name  was  Cooper. 

Capt.  Wells,  soon  after  leaving  the  Indians,  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of 
Gen.  Wayne,  and  was  with  him  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians,  as 
captain  of  a  company  of  spies,  and  many  thrilling  accounts  v/ere  given  m.e  of 
his  daring  and  remarkable  adventures  as  such,  related  by  one  who  received 
them  from  his  own  lips,  and  in  confirmation  of  one  of  his  adventures  pointed 
at  an  Indian  present,  and  said.  ''That  Indian,"  says  he,  "belongs  tome,  and 
sticks  to  me  like  a  brother,"  and  then  told  how  he  captured  him  with  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder.  This  Indian  was  the  one  who  gave  Mrs.  Wells  the 
first  intin'iation  of  his  death  and  then  disappeared;  supposed  to  have  returned 
to  his  people. 

A.   H,   Edwards,  .  - 

Fort  Wayne.  4th  J;:ne,  i_£q5. 
I  do  hersby  certify  that  I  joined  Doccor  Abraham  T-dwards  and  Ruthy    xlui't  us  the 
Holy  Bonds  of  Matri-mony  on  the  third  instant,  according  to  law. 

Givec  under  my  Hir.d  and  Se  li,  the  day  and  year  above  written, 

WILLIAM    WELLS.  Es<>. 
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Further  Statement  of  Mr.  Edwards. 


SiiEiJOYGAN,  Wis.,  June  lo,  iSSr. 

Your  letter  of  the  5tb  came  to  hand  to-day.     The  person  1  named  as  bein:^ 

present  at  the  massacre  was  Isabella  Cooper,  daughter  of Cooper, 

one  of  the  soldiers  who  was  killed  during  tlie  fight.  Her  account,  as  given  to 
me,  as  also  her  mother's,  was  that,  as  soon  as  ail  the  soldiers  were  disposed 
of,  the  Indians  made  a  rusli  for  the  wagons,  where  the  women  and  children 
were.  Her  mother  and  sister,  younger  than  herself,  were  taken  from  the 
wagons  and  carried  away.  A  young  Indian  boy,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old,  dragged  her  by  the  hair  out  of  the  wagon;  and  she  bit  and  scratched 
him  so  badly  that  he  finady  scalped  her,  and  would  have  killed  her  if  an  old 
squaw  had  not  prevented  hirn.  I  think  she  married  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Famum,  and  lived  many  years  in  Detroit.  Her  mother  died  there  about  the 
-year  1823.  The  sisters  were  living  in  Detroit,  in  182S.  I  have  since  heard 
they  were  living  in  Mackinaw.  I  do  not  know  the  first  name  of  Cooper. 
He  was  killed,  and  the  girl  said  she  saw  her  father's  scalp  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Indians  afterward.  He  had  sandy  hair.  I  think  she  said  they 
were  Scotch.  Isabella  had  children.  The  girl  said  she  saw  Weils  when  he 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  that  his  face  w^as  painted.  WTiat  became  of  her 
sister  I  do  not  know,  as  I  left  Detroit,  in  1823,  but  my  father  and  mother 
remained  there  until  182S.  You  will  receive  with  this  a  statement  written 
by  my  father,  [see  following  "Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Edwards"],  regard- 
ing himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  wliich  occurred  in  October,  iS6o, 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  l"he  statenient 
will  give  you  all  the  information  in  regard  to  himself,  as  well  as  v.-iio  my 
mother  was.  Her  father  [Thomas  Huntj  was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  directly  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  was  brought  into 
notice  by  an  act  of  gallantry,  then  only  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  remained  in  the 
army  until  his  death,  in  1S08,  in  command  of  his  regiment,  at  Bellefontaine, 
Missouri.  His  sons  and  grandsons  have  been  his  representatives  in  the  army 
ever  since.  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  named  in  your  letter,  was  a  son,  and  the 
present  Gen.  Henry  J.  Hunt,  of  the  Artillery,  and  Gen.  Eewis  C.  Hunt, 
commanding  the  4th  Infantry,  grandsons;  whose  father  (my  mother's  brother) 
was  Capt.  Samuel  W.  Hunt,  of  the  army. 

My  grandfather,  Thomas  Hunt,  was  a  captain  under  Lafayette,  and  was 
wounded  at  Yorktown  in  storming  a  redoubt  of  the  British.  Afterward  he 
was  with  C'Cn.  Anthony  Wayne,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians,  and  v,a*s 
left  in  command  of  Fort  Wayne  as  its  first  commander  after  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indians. 

Capt.  Wm.  Wells  was  acting  Indian-agent  and  Justice-of-the-Peace  at  Fort 
Wayne  at  the  time  he  married  my  father  and  mother,  and  was  considered  a 
remarkably  brave  and  resolute  man.  I  will  give  you  a  si<etch  of  one  of  his 
feats,  as  told  me  by  my  mother  who  was  present  and  v.itnessed  it  all.  The 
Indians  were  collected  at  Fort  Wayne  on  their  way  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  Miamis  and  otlier  Indians  in  council.  While  camped  there,  they 
invited  the  officers  of  the  Fort  to  come  out  to  witness  a  grand  dance  and 
other  performances,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  Indian  conference. 
Wells  advised  the  conmiander  of  the  k'ort  not  to  go,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
actions  of  the  Indians;  but  his  advice  was  overruled,  and  all  hands  went  out, 
including  the  officers'"  ladies.  But  tlie  troops  in  the  Fort  ^^'ere  on  the  alert, 
their  guns  were  loaded  antl  the  sentries  were  doubled,  as  it  was  in  the  even- 
ing. A  very  large  ten.t  was  provided  for  the  purpose  of  the  grand  dance. 
After  many  preliminary  dances  and  talks,  a  large  and  powerfiil  chief  aro.-'c 
and  commenced  his  dance  around  the  ring,  and  made  many  flourishes  of  his 
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loinrxhawk.  Then  he  came  up  to  Wells,  who  stood  next  to  my  mother,  and 
spOAe  in  Indian,  and  made  demonstrations  with  hi-,  axe  that  looked  dangerous. 
and  then  took  his  seat.  But  no  sooner  than  he  did  so,  Wells  gave  one  of  the 
most  unearthly  war- v;  hoops  siie  ever  heard,  and  s^jrang  up  into  the  air  a.i  high 
as  her  head,  and  picked  up  the  jaw-bone  of  a  horse  or  ox  that  lay  near  by, 
s.nd  went  around  the  ring  in  a  more  vigorous  and  artistic  Indian  .-ty!e  than 
liad  been  seen  that  evening;  and  wound  up  by  going  up  to  the  big  Indian  and 
nourished  his  jaw-bone,  and  told  him  that  he  had  killed  more  Indians  than 
lie  had  white  men,  and  had  killed  one  that  looked  just  like  him,  and  he 
believed  it  was  his  brother,  only  a  m.uch  better  looking  and  belter  brave  than 
he  was.  The  Indians  v.ere  perfectly  taken  by  surprise.  W^ells  turned  to  the 
officers  and  told  them  to  be  going.  He  hurried  them  off  to  the  Fort,  and 
had  all  hands  on  tlie  alert  during  the  night.  When  questioned  as  to  his 
actions  and  what  he  said,  he  repHed  that  he  told  the  Indians  what  I  have 
related.  Then  he  enquired  of  those  who  were  present  if  they  did  noc  see 
that  the  Indians  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tent  had  their  rides 
wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.  If  I  had  not  done  just  as  1  did,  and  talked  to 
that  Indian  as  I  did,  we  would  all  have  been  shot  in  five  minutes;  but  my 
actions  required  a  council  as  their  plans  were  (as  they  supposed)  frustrated,  and 
that  the  troops  v.-ould  be  down  on  them  at  the  first  hostile  move  they  made. 
He  saw  the  game  when  he  first  v/ent  in,  as  his  Indian  training  taught  him, 
and  he  waited  just  for  the  demonstration  that  vras  made  as  the  signal  for 
action.  Wells  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost  and  made  good  his  resolves,  and 
the  big  Indian  cowed  under  the  demonstrations  of  Wells.  My  mother  said 
he  looked  as  if  he  expected  Wells  to  make  an  end  of  him  for  vvhat  he  had 
said  to  Wells  in  his  dance.  "  I  had  to  meet  bravado  with  bravado,  and  I 
think  I  beat,"  said  Wells.  You  could  see  it  in  the  countenances  of  all  the 
Indians.  The  same  advice  given  to  Heald,  if  listened  to,  would  have  saved 
the  m.assacre  of  Fort  Dearboni. 

My  brother's  full  name  (who  was  at  the  Fort  in  Chicago,  in  1S32)  was 
Thomas  Aaron  Hunt  PMwards,  named  after  both  grandfatl:ers.  He  was 
partially  educated  at  We>t  Point,  and  had  the  military  experience  of  ihi'i 
institution.      He  died  at  Yankton,  Dakota,  about  ten  years  since. 

In  Wayne's  campaigns,  he  penetrated  the  Indian  country  as  far  as  Fort 
Wayne,  built  the  Fort,  and  left  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Hunt,  in  command, 
as  I  have  before  stated. 

The  Capt.  Anderson  I  was  with,  at  Chicago,  lived  and  died  in  Monroe, 
Michigan,  and  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Robert  Clark,  of  Chicago,  whose 
son  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Cliicago  this  spring. 

The  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  who  died  in  Detroit,  February  16,  1S3S,  had 
been  in  the  army;  and,  on  account  of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of 
Niagara,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  assigned  to  duty  m  Washington  until  after 
1830.     He  r.hen  resigned  and  was  appointed  Register  of  land-oflice,  at  Detroit, 

You  will  see  by  my  father's  statement,  that  he  was  the  Abraham  Edwards 
that  was  appointed  surgeon,  in  1804,  and  resigned  in  June  I,    iSio. 

I  send  a  comTni.-.=ion  issued  to  my  father  to  be  a  Justice-of-the- Peace  by 
V\Tlliam  H.  Hairison,  while  Governor  of  Indiana,  in  1805.  Endorsed  on 
this  is  his  autb.ority  for  Capt.  Wm.  Yv'elis  to  admini>ter  the  necessary  oath. 

I  could  inform  you  as  to  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  abandonment 
by  Capt.  Wells  of  hisTudian  life,  as  related  to  me  by  my  father,  and  coming 
<iirect  from  Capt.  Welis  himself,  being  very  intcre;.ting  to  me.  I  have  laid  it 
up  in  my  memory's  store-house  as  something  to  lell  some  day  to  JiOi-,e  who 
might  wi.>h  to  hear  it.      [See  Knapfs  History  of  liiaicuice  Vatky.\ 

1  notice  in  No.  7  of  Fergus'  Historical  Series  something  said  about  the  hrst 
steamboat  arriving  at  Chicago.     The  first  boat  built  and  run  on  the  lakes  wa^ 
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tlie  IValk-i/i-t/ie-lVafer,  in  iSiS,  and  \vrecl-:efl  in  the  fall  of  the  sanie  year. 
The  Superior  came  out  next  sprini^,  and  had  a  delegation  of  Oneida  Indians 
for  Green  Bay  on  board.  I  think  she  landed  them  there;  but  am  not  ctrtan\ 
if  she  went  to  Chicago.      We  lived  in  Detroit  then. 

You  say  \Valk-i7i-i lie- Water  came  up  to  Green  Ray,  in  1821.  Wa>  it  not 
tlie  Superior?  My  impression  rs  that  the  former  boat  was  wrecked  the  same 
season  or  the  next  after  her  coming  out,  and  that  she  did  not  come  into  the 
upper  lakes  any  further  than  Mackinaw.      But  I  may  be  mistaken. 

The  description  you  give  in  your  reminiscences  of  Early  Chicago,  Xo.  S 
Fergus'  Historical  Series,  pp.  22  and  23,  relative  to  the  death  of  Tecumseh, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  as  related  by  Shabonee.  is  a  very  correct  one.  I 
have  heard  rny  father  and  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  talk  over  all  the  circumstances 
attending  Tecumseh's  deoth.  My  father  arrived  in  Detroit  soon  after  ths 
battle,  and  had  charge  of  some  of  the  captured  British  officers,  and  ahc* 
becanie  acquainted  with  so)ne  of  the  Kentucky  soldiers  of  Johnson's  Regi- 
ment, who  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  fight,  and  the  wounding  of  their 
colonel,  and  the  death  of  Tecumseh.  It  was  Tecumseh  that  vv'ounded  John- 
son. Plis  ball  first  passed  through  the  neck  of  Johnson's  horse  and  into  Col. 
Johnson's  arm;  and,  as  the  horse  plunged  forward.  Col.  Johnson  fed.  Te- 
cumseh sprang  out  with  his  tomahawk  and  knife.  At  the  same  moraent 
Johnson  fired  and  the  chief  fe'l,  pierced  in  the  breast,  the  ball  passing  down- 
ward, as  was  afterward  ascenainecl  by  those  sent  from  Detroit  the  next  day 
after  the  battle,  to  examine  the  body  of  the  chief  and  to  identify  it.  As  the 
Indians  denied  that  Tecumseh  was  killed,  Gen.  Cass  sent  an  old  Frenchman, 
by  the  name  of  Schien,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Tecumseh;  and.  upon 
looking  on.  the  face,  he  pronounced  it  Tecumseh,  and  said  he  has  a  .'rear  on 
his  back  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  turned  the  body  over,  and  (sure  enough) 
there  it  was.  Then  the  question  arose;  did  Col.  Johnson  kill  him?  Which 
was  answered  affirmatively  by  the  Kentuckians  present,  who  were  in  the 
fight,  and  who  rushed  forward  when  their  colonel  fell,  as  did  also  the  Iiidians 
to  protect  their  chief.  Tlie  Kentuckians  clubbed  tlieir  rifies  and  brained 
many  of  the  Indians  who  laid  around  their  chief  as  well  as  some  of  the 
whites,  who  fell  defending  their  colonel.  Gen.  Cass  said  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  Col.  Johnson  vvas  the  one  who  killed  Tecumseh.  The  Pro- 
phet, Tecumseh^s  brother,  was  in  a  canoe  with  Gen.  Cass,  Col.  Geo.  Croghan^ 
Col.  Johnson,  and  my  father,  going  to  Mackinaw  to  attend  a  conference  with 
the  Indians.  The  colonel  was  pointed  out  to  the  Prophet  as  the  man  who- 
killed  Tecumseh;  but  the  Propliet  replied  that  the  man  was  not  iivir.g  who- 
killed  his  brother,  for  Tecumseh  had  killed  the  man  who  shot  him  at  the 
same  time.  Col.  J.  told  my  father  about  the  time,  or  soon  after,  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  had  killed  Tecumseh  or  not;  but  he  was  sure  he  had 
killed  a  big  chief  from  his  dress.  The  fact  of  the  ball  entering  Tecumseh's 
breast  and  ranging  downward,  shov>'ed  that  he  was  hit  from  some  place  above 
him.  The  battle-cry  of  the  Kentuckians  was  "  Reniember  the  Ma.-^^acre  at: 
River  Raisin."  [Gen.  James  Winchester  was  defeated,  January  22,  1S13,  at 
Frenchtov/n  on  the  River  Raisin,  and  his  troops  massacred  by  the  Indians.} 
Tlie  great  chief  killed  by  their  colonel  lost  some  of  his  skin  to  sharpen  the 
razor5>  of  his  enemies,  as  some  of  them  had  razor-straps  taken  from  his  logs. 
Ha-d  tliey  known  at  the  time  that  it  was  Tecumseh  th°y  said  they  would  rxot 
have  done  it.  They  considered  him  a  better  man  than  Gen.  IKnry  A. 
Proctor,  v.ho  comimandec:  al  the  River  Raisin.  They  would  have  skinned 
him  alive  if  they  had  caught  him. 

Indeed  it  v/as  not  entirely  safe  for  an  Indian  to  visit  Detroit  as  late  a.->  1S16, 
on  account  of  the  massacre  at  the  River  Raisin,  if  a  Kentuckian  was  about. 
The  celebrated  chief  Red  jacket  came  very  near  being  a  victim  to  this  rage. 
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A  young  man,  brought  to  Detioit  by  my  father  to  act  as  clerk  iu  the  store, 
v.-hose  father  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Winchester's  defeat  at  River  Raisin, 
happened  to  get  sight  of  Red  Jacket  while  in  Detroit,  lie  loaded  a  gun  and 
laid  in  wait  to  shoot  him  as  he  Avent  out  of  town.  My  father,  m.icsing  tiie 
young  man,  went  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  he  was  told  by  some  one  that  had 
seen  him  going  out  of  town  witl;  a  gun.  He  was  found  secreted  in  a  'i»arn 
very  near  to  the  road,  where  tlie  chief  would  have  to  travel.  On  being  nsked 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  replied  that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  chief  in 
town  with  his  father's  vest  on,  and  he  was  going  to  kill  him  and  take  if  off 
from  him.  it  took  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his 
gun  and  return  to  the  store,  and  by  the  first  opportunity  he  was  sent  home. 

I  saw  a  Keutuckian  knock  an  Indian  do\\n  with  his  fist  and  stamp  him, 
and  he  would  have  killed  him  had  he  not  been  stopped.  This  happened  in 
the  street  of  Detroit  some  years  after.  A.   H.   Edwards. 

[Mr.  Edwards  sends  with  this  a  Book  which  was  the  Ledger  of  his  father, 
kept  at  Detroit,  from  1817  to  1824.  In  it  there  is  an  account  against  "The 
Chicago  Tradin<7  House,"  commencing  August  12,  1817,  and  ending  June  6, 
1S21.] 

Reminiscen'cf.s  of  the  Life  of  Ai^raham  Edwards. 
"Abraham  Edwards  (eldest  son  of  the  laie  Capt.  Aaron  Edwards)  v/as  born 
at  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  Xovember  17th,  1781;  and  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tise meckcine  in  the  autumn  of  1803.  In  June,  1804,  he  was  appointed,  by 
President  Jefferson,  garrison- surgeon,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Gen. 
Dearborn,  he  was  ordered  to  Port  \Vayne,  (Indiana),  where,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1805,  he  was  married  to  Ruthy  Hunt,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
Thomas  Hunt,  then  com.manding  the  ist  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry 
at  Fort  Wayne.  Their  three  eldest  children  w-ere  born  there — Ihom-a^, 
Alexander,  and  Henry.  In  iSio,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, the  doctor  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  in  the  spring  of  i8io, 
and  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  the  autumn  of  181 1,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
from  the  County  of  Montgomery,  of  which  Dayton  was  the  county-seat;  and 
in  March,  1S12,  he  v/as  appointed  captain,  by  President  Madison,  in  the  I9tli 
Regiment  U.S.  Infantry.  As  the  prospects  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  were 
apparent.  Gen.  Hull  was  ordered  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  organize  an  army,  with 
■which  he  was  to  proceed  to  Detroit  to  protect  that  frontier.  Three  regiments 
of  Ohio  volunteers  were  at  L'ayton  when  the  General  arrived.  The  regiments 
were  commanded  by  Cols.  I^uncan  TvlcArthur,  Lewis  Cass,  and  James  Find- 
|ay.  The  4th  Regiment  U.S.  Infantry,  com.m.anded  by  Col.  James  Miller, 
joined  the  volunteer  regiments  at  Urbana,  to  which  place  they  had  marched 
a  few  days  previously.  Gen.  Wm.  Hull  had  been  authorized  by  the  President 
(Mr.  Madison)  to  organize  his  army  staff,  and,  as  a  vacancy  in  the  oftice  of 
surgeon  existed  in  the  4th  Regiment  U.S.  Infantry,  Dr.  Edwards  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  during  the  canipaign,  and  was  also  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  the  medical  depaitjnent  of  the  army  as  hospital-surgeon,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  the  inglorious  surrender  of  the  army  at 
Detroit,  August  i6th,  1812.  Here  he  was  paroled  by  Gen.  Isaac  Brock,  and 
permitted  to  return  to  his  residence  in  Ohio.  After  being  exchanged,  he  was 
ordered  to  Chillicothe,  as  a  captain  in  the  line  of  the  army",  to  superintend  the 
recruiting  service  of  that  State.  In  November,  1813,  he  received  an  order 
from  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  who  was  then  in  command  of  Detroit,  to  proceed  to 
that  f)]ace  to  take  command  of  about  200  men  belonging  to  the  19th  Regi- 
nient.  During  the  same  month  he  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand as  before  mentioned.     In  iJecember,  of  the  same  year,  he  received  an 
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order  from  the  War  Departnient  to  accompany  Gen.  Ca>s,  and  other  ofhcers, 
to  Albany,. as  witnesses,  in  the  court-martial  about  to  assemble  for  the  trial  of 
Gen.  Hull,  During  the  v/inter  of  1814  and  ^15,  he  visited  Washington,  and 
was  appointed,  by  the  President,  department  quartermaster-deputy,  with  the 
rank  of  major,  and  ordered  to  Pittsburg  to  take  charge  of  the  U.S.  stores  at 
that  place,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815.  It  was 
then  left  at  his  option  to  be  retained  in  the  army,  on  the  peace  establishment, 
as  a  captain  in  the  line;  but  he  chose  the  walks  of  private  life.  -He  retired 
from  the  army  in  October,  1815,  and  removed  to  Detroit.  When  President 
Monroe  made  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  in  1816  and  181 7,  and  visited 
Detroit,  Major  Eduards  v/as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  with 
the  corporate  authorities  of  Detroit,  visited  the  President  ;it  Gov.  Cass' 
residence,  and  tendered  him  the  hospitalities  of  the  town.  A  kw  days  after, 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Ohio,  he  made  him  another  visit,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation  presented  him  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  wagon  to 
convey  his  baggage  to  Ohio. 

In  1S18,  Gov.  Cass  organized  the  militia,  and  made  appointments  in  the 
same.  Major  Edwards  was  appointed  first  Aid  to  the  Commander-ia-CIiief 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

In  1S23,  the  first  Legislative  Council  for  Michigan  Territory  was  elected, 
and  in  1824,  the  first  Legislative  Session  was  held  at  Detroit,  r.ad  r.Lijor 
Edwards  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Council,  which  place  he 
filled  for  eight  years. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1831,  he  was  appointed  Register  of  the  L'.S.  land- 
ofrice  for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan,  by  President  Jackson.  Previous 
to  this  appointment  he  had  held  the  ofhce  of  sub-Indian  agent  for  the  Indians 
residmg  in  the  St.  Joseph  Country  of  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana.  The 
office  of  Register  of  U.S.  lands  was  held  by  him  until  after  the  election  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  when  he  was  removed  from  olTice  for  oeing  a  Democrat. 

Major  Edwards  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  for  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  cast  his  vote  for  Franklin  Pierce,  for  President,  and  W.  R.  King,  for 
Vice-President." 

My  father  was  nearly  eighty  years  old  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing,  A.  IT.  E. 


CULTIVATION  OF  LAND  BY  THE  SOLDIERS. 

Under  the  head  of  General  Regulations  of  the  Army,  Septembci  11,  1S18, 
is  the  following: 

"A  more  extensive  cultivation  will  be  commenced  at  Chicago  a"id  other 
posts.  *  *  *  This  cultivation  of  any  public  land,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, in  the  vicinity  of  the  garrisons  and  posts,  shall  be  carried  on  by  the 
troops,  under  the  direction  of  the  several  commanding  officers  (-f  the  posts, 
and  will  embrace  the  bread  and  other  substantial  vegetable  partb  of  the 
ration." — Aiiit-rican  Sc'a/e  Papers,  Military  AtT's,  Vol.  ii.^  p.  265. 


F. 

LETTER  FROM  SHABONEE  AND  SAUGANASIL 

[The  following  letter,  written  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  political  contest, 
by  some  friend,  for  the  chiefs  to  sign,  is  inserted  to  show  their  personal 
history  and  experience.  Caldwell  could  read  and  write  English.  Shabonee 
could  not.]     From  the  C7iu\ijo  Djily  American,  9th  June,  1S4.0. 
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Council  JJll'fis,  March  23d,  1840. 
To  Gen,  Harrison's  Frienos: 

The  other  day,  several  newspapers  were  brou<^du  to  u^;  and,  peeping  over 
ihem,  to  our  astonishment,  we  foiuul  that  tlie  hero  of  the  late  war  v/as  called 
a  coward.  This  would  have  surprised  the  tall  l)raves,  Tecuniseh  of  the 
Shawnees,  and  Round  Head  and  Walk-in-the-Water  of  the  Wyandotts.  If 
the  departed  could  rise  again,  they  would  say  to  the  white  man  that  Gen. 
Harrison  was  the  terror  of  the  late  toniahawkers.  The  first  time  we  got 
acquainted  with  General  Harrison,  it  was  at  the  council-fire  of  the  late  Old 
Tempest,  Gen.  Wayne,  on  the  headquarters  of  the  Wabash,  at  Greenville, 
1796.  Froni  tliat  tinie  until  iSii,  we  had  many  friendly  smokes  with  him; 
but  from  1S12  we  changed  our  tobacce  smoke  into  pov^-der  smoke.  Then  we 
found  Gen.  Harrison  was  a  brave  warrior  and  humane  to  his  prisoners,  as 
reported  to  us  by  two  of  Tecumseh's  young  men,  who  were  taken  in  the  fleet 
with  Capt.  Barclay  on  the  loth  of  September,  1S13,  and  on  the  Thames 
where  he  routed  both  the  red  men  and  the  British,  and  where  he  showe(i  his 
courage  and  his  humanity  to  his  prisoners,  both  white  and  red.  See  report 
of  Adam  Brown  and  family,  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  October  5th, 
1813.  We  are  the  only  two  surviving  of  that  day  in  this  country.  We  hope 
the  good  white  men  will  protect  the  name  of  Gen.  Harrison.  We  remain 
your  friends  forever. 

Chamblee,  [Shahonee'],  Aid  to  Tecumseh. 
B.  Caldwell,  [S.\i'ganash],  Captain. 


G. 

REPLY    OF    HON.    JOHX    WENTWORTH    TO    HOX.    CLEMENT 

L.  VALLANDIGHA^L 

From  the  C/:/c\:^v  Tribii>u\  August  2Sth,  1S64. 

The  follov/ing  report  of  the  reply  of  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  to  Val- 
landigham,  made  at  the  gathering  in  the  Court-House  Square,  on  Friday 
evening,  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  our  report  in  Saturday's  issue: 

On  the  retirement  of  Vallandigham  from  the  steps,  the  crowd  called  for 
"Long  John,"  "Wentworth,"  the  two  names  being  synonomous  in  Chicago 
for  our  last  appointed  Police  Commissioner.  Mr.  Wentworth  appeared  upon 
the  stand,  and  said  : 

I  am  pleased  with  the  opportunity,  which  your  call  affords  me,  to  lay  my 
own  views  of  public  policy  and  public  affairs  before  you,  and  in  so  doing,  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  an  intruder,  for  I  ^\•ouId  not  thrust  myself  before 
you,  nor  press  my  views  upon  unwilling  ears. 

It  has  long  been  a  part  of  my  political  ethics,  that  the  true  method  of  dis- 
cussing public  affairs  was,  for  the  pros  and  cons  to  go  together  before  the 
people.  In  every  public  addre.->s  for  the  past  years  of  my  life,  I  have 
enforced  the  correctness  of  this  understanding.  I,  therefore,  re  juest  the 
attention  of  all,  for  I  am  no  party  man.  1  am  chained  to  the  partisan  car  of 
no  class,  no  interest,  no  organization.  To  my  country,  and  my  country  alone, 
do  I  owe  fealty  and  render  hoai.ige.  I  love  my  country.  It  nurtured  me  in 
niy  youth,  it  honored  me  in  my  manhood,  and  now,  when  I  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  I  love  to  respond  to  any  call  to  plead  in  her  behalf.  As 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  land,  and  witness  the  tL-ars  that  everywhere  prevail, 
and  the  dangers  that  now  environ  the  republic,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  sinks 
with  doubt  and  dread.  War,  vriih  all  its  dread  calamities  following  in  its 
train,  is  convulsing  thi  nation.  The  art  of  arms  iias  succeeded  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  and  nearly  a  million  oi  men  confront  each  other  in  battle  array. 
Amid   the  horrors  of  war,   we  naturally   look    and    long    for   peace.      The 
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fathers  and  mothers  of  Chicago,  whose  sons  are  hravuig  the  hazDrJ=;  of  battJe 
and  the  perils  of  disease,  long  for  peace.  The  wives  of  Illinois,  whose  hus- 
bands have  perished,  or  are  perishing,  in  the  terrible  struggle,  send  up  their 
daily  prayers  for  the  cessation  of  the  strife.  My  own  wish  ?nd  hope  is  for 
peace.  My  regret,  when  the  maddened  traitors  of  South  Carolina  fired  upon 
the  national  ensign,  and  forced  the  Federal  authority  into  a  conflict,  was  not 
more  keen  and  poignant  than  my  joy  will  be  deep  and  sweet  when  they  lay 
down  tlieir  arms  and  cease  the  warfare  they  then  so  v/ickedly,  foolishi)',  and 
devilishly  inaugurated.  Tliis  is  the  peace  for  which  we  hope,  for  which  we 
pray,  for  which  we  fight. 

The  struggle  is  like  every  conflict  that  has  ever  existed  since  Time  began, 
and  if  we  v»-ould  have  a  termination  of  the  struggle  we  must  conquer.  f  he 
road  to  victory  is  the  road  to  peace.  It  is  to  this  alternative  that  we  are 
driven — a  shanieful  surrender  or  a  certain  triumphant  lasting  victory,  and  con- 
sequently peace. 

I  have  listened,  with  great  interest,  to  the  eloquent  and  well-considered  re- 
marks of  that  peculiar  Democratic  champion  who  has  just  addressed  you  from 
the  stand.  I  have  heard  him  bewail  in  feeling,  touching  terms  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  this  accursed  war.  In  terms  of  indignation  he  has  in- 
veighed against  the  Federal  administration  for  the  part  it  has  had  to  act  in  the 
bloody  drama.  But,  while  he  was  thus  depricating  war  and  violence,  I  lis- 
tened, in  vain,  for  one  single  breath  of  censure,  for  one  word  of  reproof  from 
his  lips  of  those  who  first  madly  unchained  the  ugly  demon,  and  let  loose  the 
storm  of  deadly  hate.  \Yhy  were  not  the  vials  of  his  wrach  poured  upon  the 
head  of  the  infamous  Beauregard,  and  the  insurgent  government  of  Mont- 
gomery, who  basely  trained  their  cannon  upon  a  citidel  floating  the  national 
flag,  and  shed  the  first  blood  in  this  fraternal  fight?  Not  a  P'ederal  gun  had 
been  fired,  not  an  act  of  hostility  committed,  when  the  re'oelliuus  chief,  aciing 
as  Secretary  of  War  for  a  rebel  government,  telegraphed  the  fatal  order — 
"Open  fire  upon  Fort  Sumpter. "  Then  the  strife  began.  But  this  denuncia- 
tor of  war,  this  deprecator  of  strife,  this  messenger  of  peace,  in  his  speech 
to-night,  running  through  nearly  an  hour  and  a-half,  had  not  a  word  of 
denunciation  and  reproof  for  those  who,  before  God  and  man,  are  guilty  of  its 
comniencemeiU.  Why  this  omission?  Why  this  studied  silence  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  ^'allandigham?  Why  are  his  invectives  directed  solely  to  the  general 
government  •which,  when  assailed,  only  then  attacked?  Does  Mr.  Valla ndig- 
ham  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  acts  of  the  traitors,  in  opening  the  strife, 
is  not  worthy  of  censur  while  the  act  of  the  government  in  opposing  force 
to  force,  is  entitled  to  ■.  i  hour's  temperate  denunciations?  I  draw  no  un- 
charitable inferences.  I  a.  raign  not  the  purity  or  honesty  of  his  motives,  but 
I  submit  that  these  things  are  worthy  of  remembrance.  If  you,  my  friends, 
are  quietly  marching  along  the  street  and  are  brutally  assaulted,  and  fight 
back,  as  becomes  a  man,  would  you  not  say  to  the  man  who  denounced  you 
for  striking  back,  but  had  no  word  of  censure  for  your  assailant,  would  you 
not  sr.y  to  hirn,  I  ask,  that  he  was  your  enemy,  and  would  have  tossed  up  his 
hat  at  your  defeat?  Nor  would  the  inference  be  unjust.  My  Peace  Friends, 
if  the  Republicans  should  assail  your  gathering  here  to-night  and  fire  on  your 
assembly,  would  you  be  responsible  for  the  fight  which  might  ensue?  And 
how  would  you  obtain  peace?  By  vacating  the  square,  or  by  enforcing 
respect  for  the  laws? 

Ijut  Mr.  \'allandigha!ri  tells  us  to  accept  peace,  to  stop  fighting  and  nego- 
tiate for  a  reconstruction.  Sir,  we  want  no  "reconstruction."  The  old  Con- 
stitution, the  L'nion  as  it  was,  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  the  Constitution 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  is  all  we  desire.  Under  that  Gov- 
ernment we  lived  and  prospered,  and  v/eie  happy.      Under  it  the  West  grew 
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up,  expanded,  peopled  -with  millions  of  men,  and  under  it  Chicago  rose  to  be 
tlie  pride  of  the  North- West  and  glory  of  the  continent;  and  when  a  man 
talks  to  me  about  reconstruction,  or  prates  of  a  new  Union,  I  mark  him  as  an 
enemy  of  my  country  and  the  robber  of  my  children.  Tlie  old  Union  with 
its  glorious  memories,  its  unfulfilled  hopes,  its  history  blazing  upon  every  page 
with  words  and  deeds  of  deathless  glory,  all  bind  me  to  the  old  Union,  and 
cau>e  me  to  abhor  the  name  of  reconstniction.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleinan 
from  Ohio,  and  those  who  think  with  him:  "In  God's  name  say  no  more  of 
reconstruction."  But,  sinking  every  other  consideration,  forgetting  all  other 
motives,  moved  by  no  other  impulse,  let  your  zeal,  your  efforts,  and  your 
energies,  all  be  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Constitution.  That  is 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  Washington,  the  glorious  history  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  dearer,  by  far,  is  it  to  us  and  our  child;  en,  than  any  new- 
fangled combination  that  can  be  hatched  by  any  convention. 

It  is  rarely  that  any  good  comes  out  of  a  convention,  and  the  proposed 
convention  of  the  States,  botii  rebel  and  loyal,  is  the  most  unpromising  of  the 
entire  brood.  If  we  want  peace  then,  let  us  conquer.  If  the  South  want 
peace,  let  them  lay  down  tlicir  arms  and  cease  war.  Then  will  I  be  v,-illing  to 
deal  with  tliem  justly  and  generously.  Then  will  I  try  to  forget  the  rivers 
of  Northern  blood  they  have  shed  in  their  unholy  struggle  for  'davery.  Then 
will  I  try  to  forget  the  thousands  they  have  slain,  the  homes  they  have 
bereaved,  the  hopes  they  have  crushed,  and  the  hearts  they  have  broken, 
liut  while  an  arm  wields  a  sabre,  while  tlie  Constitution  is  defied  and  the  laws 
laughed  to  scorn,  I  will  uphold  the  authority  whose  solemn  oath  was,  that 
the  Constitution  sliould  be  preserved  and  the  laws  maintained. 

But  Mr.  Vallandigham  told  you  that  the  government  could  never  be  held 
together  by  coercive  force,  that  power,  brought  to  apply  upon  the  unruly, 
could  never  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Was  there  ever  a  greater  heresy 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  man.''  No  coercion!  Why,  gentlemeii,  the  coercive 
pow§r  o"  government  is  the  only  safety  and  salvation  of  society.  No  govern- 
ment, no  community  can  e.xist  an  hour  without  it.  It  was  the  weakness  of 
the  articles  of  the  old  Confederation  that  they  conferred  no  coercive  power, 
and  the  statesman  of  that  day  saw  the  pressing  necessity  of  tlie  new  Constitu- 
tion. Take  to-day,  from  municipal  and  governmental  organization,  the  power 
of  coercion,  and  society  goes  at  once  into  anarchy  and  chaos.  The  weak 
would  become  the  modern  prey  of  the  strong,  and  might  would,  indeed, 
become  right.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  those  who  would  disturb  the 
quiet  of  gathering  in  this  City.  We,  the  authorities  of  the  City,  coerce  them 
into  respect  of  law.  Surely  you  should  .ot  denounce  coercion.  That  glorious 
old  war-horse  of  Democracy,  Gen.  }■  jkson,  from  whose  lips  I  inhaled  the 
pure  inspiration  of  Democracy,  and  A  whose  feet  I  received  the  first  lessons 
of  political  and  governmental  duty,  was  gloriously  free  from  this  modern 
heresy.  His  celebrated  proclamation  against  the  nuUifiers,  in  which  coercion 
gleamed  and  glistened  in  every  line,  will  give  him  a  name  and  an  immortality 
in  history  when  the  m-aligners  and  denunciators  of  this  policy  shall  liave  been 
forgotten.  I,  therefore,  stand  for  Gen.  Jackson,  and  against  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham.    Will  you  stand  for  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and  against  Gen.  Jackson? 

r>ut  I  will  not  press  the  matter  further.  The  attention  you  have  given  me 
fills  me  with  gratitude^  and  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  canvass  will  not  be 
marked  by  such  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  usually  attend  political  cainpaigns. 
Our  interests  are  one,  our  hopes  are  identical.  Let  us,  therefore,  meet  and 
discuss  this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fraternal  love,  and  good  will  tlow  from  the 
interchange  of  opinions,  and,  together,  we  will  reap  the  rich  harvest  of 
wealth  and  glory  that  awaits  our  country.  As  the  children  of  a  common 
destiny,  the  pathway  of  our  progress  should  be  iTiarktd  by  uo  sliameful  bicker- 
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ings,  no  jadings,  no  discord.  Differ  we  mny,  differ  we  must.  I3ar,  the  difference 
may  be  honest  and  the  a-s-,ociation  not  unfriendly,  but  arm  in  arm,  two  by 
two,  let  us  push  on  in  the  race  of  civilization  and  progress,  and  reach  the 
summit  of  greatness  and  glory,  a  proud  example  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and 
tolerant  people  wh.o  love  Union,  Liberty,  and  Law;  who,  when  their  country 
was  assailed,  defended  it,  and  when  treason  reared  its  bloody  banner,  beat  it 
back,  and  laanded  down  to  posterity  the  rich  legacy  of  their  fathers. 


H. 

CHICAGO  S    EARLY  DEFENDERS. 

In  my  pursuit  of  the  names  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago,  a 
friend  has  presented  me  with  the  following,  which  he  assures  me 
was  copied,  some  years  ago,  from  the  original  The  officers  are 
all  dead.  Captain  Kerchival,  once  a  prominent  man  in  this  city, 
and  who  represented  it  in  the  Legislature  in  183S,  died  within  a 
year  or  two  in  California,  leaving  a  son  who  is  a  printer  in  this 
city.  His  widow  resides  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  with  her  sister, 
the  widov.-  of  Colonel  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  once  Indian  Agent 
here.  The  two  Lieutenants,  having  been  Postmasters  in  this  city, 
are  well  remembered.  Of  the  soldiers,  I  know  of  but  one  living, 
David  McKee,  of  Aurora,  111.  If  there  is  another  living,  he  is 
wanted  at  tiie  Chicago  Historical  Society's  rooms,  corner  of  Dear- 
born Avenue  and  Ontario  Street. 

After  this  organization,  Governor  John  Reynolds  sent  ^lajor 
Daniel  Bailey  to  Chicago,  and  he  raised  a  battalion  of  four  com- 
panies from  the  citizens  of  Northern  Illinois.  The  pay-roll  of 
these  four  companies  of  volunteers,  I  am  told,  is  still  preserved 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  v.here  it  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing land-warrants.  It  is  hoped  that  a  copy  of  it  will  soon 
be  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society's  library.  I  doubt  not  but 
the  names  of  many  persons  now  living  are  upon  it. 

I  a.m  inclined  to  thi  k  the  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Colonel 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  tJ  e  stepfather  of  our  present  Judge  IMurry 
F.  Tuley,  Thirty-seven  .s  the  number  capable  and  willing  to  bear 
arms  at  tliat  date.  There  was  no  clergymen  here  to  be  their 
chaplain,  if  they  had  wanted  one. 

Chicago,  Oct.  17,  1879.  John  Weni worth. 

MUSTER-ROLL. 
May  2,  1832. — We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  submit  our- 
selves, for  the  time  being,  to  Gholson  Kerchival',  Ca})ta in,  and 
George  W.  Dole  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  First  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenamts,  as  commanders  of  the  militia  of  the  town  of  Chicago, 
until  all  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  Indians  may  have  sub- 
sided: 


^ri{u...^iL'--i(i^c^^^-p&>^^'^ 
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Richard  J.  Hamilton, 
Jfsse  B.  Brown, 
Isaac  Harmon,  • 
Samuel  Milt  er, 
Jo}iN  F.  Herndon, 
Benjamin  Harris, 
S.  T.  Gage, 
RuFUS  Brown, 
Jeremiah  Simith, 
Heman  S.  Bond, 
William  vSmith, 
Isaac  D.  Harmon,  ' 
Joseph  Lafromeoise, 
Henry  Boucha, 
Claude  Lafromeoise, 
J.  W.  Zarley, 
David  Wade, 
William  Bond, 
Samuel  Ellis,  ... 


Jeddiah  AVoolley, 
George  H.  W^alker, 
A.  W.  Taylor, 
James  Kinzie,   •- 
David  Pemeton, 
James  Ginsday, 
Samuel  Deeaif, 
John  Wellmaker,  • 
Wm.  H.  Adams, 
James  T.  Osborne, 
E.  D.  Harmon, 
Charles  Moselle, 
Francis  Labaque, 
Michael  Ouilmette,  , 
Christopher  Shedaker, 
David  McKee, 
Ezra  Bond, 
Robert  Thompson. 


COOK  COUNTY'S  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  BLACKHAWK- 

WAR. 

To. the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  yournal: 

I  send  you  a  list  of  the  soldiers  who  volunteered  from  this 
County  to  go  with  General  Scott  in  pursuit  of  Blackhawk.  The 
most  of  these  gentlemen  are  dead,  but  they  have  left  descendants 
who  constitute  some  of  our  most  valuable  citizens.  There  are 
many  citizens  of  Chicago  now  living  who  had  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  nearly  all  of  them.  I  have  given  the  residence 
of  those  whom  I  know  are  now  living.  Probably  others  are  living 
whose  residence  I  do  not  kn*-..,'.  This  list  has  been  sent  to 
Washington  and  compared  with  the  original.  Many  of  them 
resided  in  that  part  of  Cook  County  which  is  now  DuPage  Co. 

The  Fourth  Corporal  is  now  the  County  Judge  of  Dupage 
County,  and  would  be  a  good  man  for  gentlemen  of  historical 
tastes  to  interview.  John  Wentworth. 

Chicago.  March  2,  1880. 

Muster-Roll  of  a  Company  of  Mounted  Volunteers^  in  the  Service  of 
the  United  States,  in  defence  of  the  Northern  frontier  of  the  State 
of  Illinois^  against  the  Sac  aiid  Fox  Indians,  from  the  County  of 
Cook,  in  said  State,  in  the  year  18^2.   under  the  coi>una?id  of 


Captain  yoseph  Napcr: 
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Joseph  Naper,  Captain,  afterward  member  of  legislature. 
Alansox  Sweet,  First-Lieutenant,  now  living  at  Evan>ton,  111. 
Sherman   King,  Second-Lieutenant,  lived  at  Brush  Hill,  111. 
S.   M.  Salisbury,  Firsi-Sergeant,  afterward  Cook  Co.  Commis- 
sioner, at  Wheeling,  111. 
John  Manning,  Second-Sergeant. 
Walter  Stowell,  Third-Sergeant,  afterward   Post-^Lister,  ai 

Newark,  111. 
John  Naper,  Fourth-Sergeant,  lived  at  Naperville,  brother  to 

Joseph. 
T.  E.  Parsons,  First-Corporal. 
Lyman  Butterfield,  Second-Corporal. 

I.  P.  Blodgett,  Third-Corporal,  father  of  Judge  H.  W.  Blodgett. 
Robert  Nelson  Murp^ay  (Naperville),  Fourth-Corporal,  now 

County  judge. 
Privates: 
P.  F.  W.  Peck,  died  ac  Chicago,  Uriah  Paine, 
William  Barber,  John  Stevens, 

Richard  ]M.  Sweet,       r -•.  ,       Seth  Westcott, 
John  Stevens,  Jr.,  Henry  T.  Wilson  (Vr'heatoD), 

Calvin  M.  Stowell,  Christopher  Paine, 

John  Fox,  Basley  Hobson, 

Denis  Clark,  Josiah  H.   Giddings, 

Caleb  Foster,  Anson  Ament, 

Augustine  Stowell,  Calvin  A:\ient, 

George  Fox,  Ildmund  Harrison, 

T.  Parsons,  Williard  Scott  (Naperville), 

Daniel  Langdon,  Perez  Hawley, 

William  Gault,  Peter  Wicoffe. 


^     I.  --  ■  ;  .■ 

MARK  BEAUBIEN. 

Private  telegrams  received  here  yesterday,  from  Kankakee, 
announced  that  Mark  Beaubien  was  in  a  dying  condition,  the 
result  of  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Beaubien  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  '"'old  settlers"  of  Chicago.  He  was  first 
brought  into  recent  prominent  notice  in  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  first  of  the  old  settlers'  receptions,  which  are  novv  an  annual 
institution  of  the  Calumet  Club.  At  that  reception,  he  was  pre- 
sent, with  the  identical  fiddle  with  whicli  he  was  wont,  nearly  fifty 
years  before,  to  SLipply  the  essential  harmony  for  the  social  events 
of  the  Chicago  of  that  day.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  and 
before  the  reception  closed,  Iris  old  associates  of  half  a  cenlurv 
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previous,  danced  the  same  old  dances  to  the  same  old  times  vv-hich 
had  enhvened  tlie  evennigs  of  their  youth. 

Nearly  every  speech  that  evening  contained  an  allusion  to  the 
old  gentleman.  Gen.  Henry  Strong  characterized  hini  as  "the 
Apollo  of  the  early  settlers'';  ex-C'hief-Justice  John  Dean  Caton 
told  facetiously  the  story  of  how  old  Mark  won  a  horse-race  from 
Robert  A.  Kinzie,  and  of  how,  to  use  his  (Mark's)  own  expres- 
sion, he  kept  tavern  "like  hell";  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth 
called  to  memory  several  of  the  festive  occasions  upon  which 
the  veteran  settler  had  employed  his  musical  power  to  good 
effect;  and  ex-Lieut.-Gow  Bross  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  way 
in  v>'hich  the  ancient  tavern-keeper  divided  his  time  between 
''keeping  tavern  vigorously,"  working  the  ferry  at  Wolf  Point, 
and  running  pony-races  with  his  Indian  neighbors. 

Mr.  Beaubien  was  also  present  at  the  second  reception  given 
by  the  Calumet  Club  last  year,  at  which  he  received  hardly  less 
attention  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  The  Hon.  John  Went- 
worth, telling  a  lyibune  reporter  yesterday  his  recollections  of  the 
deceased,  said: 

'"When  I  came  to  Chicago,  in  1836,  Mr.  Beaubien  was  a 
prominent  citizen  here,  as  well  known  among  all  classes  as 
probably  any  man  in  the  City.  He  was  considered  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  upon  all  social  occasions,  on  account  of  his  ability 
as  a  .fiddler.  ■  In  case  of  a  party,  if  for  any  reasons  the  regular 
musicians  were  absent,  we  could  always  send  for  "old  Mark,''" 
who  was  always  ready  with  his  tiddle.  If,  where  he  was  playing, 
one  of  his  strings  broke,  he  could  play  on  the  remaining  three; 
if  two  broke,  the  other  two  would  do,  and  if  they  all  gave  way, 
i^..  /"ould  hum  any  dancing  tune  that  we  needed  in  those  days. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  good  nature.  I  never  knew  him  to 
speak  unkindly  of  anyone,  or  anyone  to  speak  unkindly  of  him. 

"I  have  been  more  or  less  intimate  with  him  from  the  time  of 
my  arrival  in  Chicago  to  the  present,  and  he  seldom  visited  the 
City  without  caUing  upon  me.  His  last  prominent  appearances 
were  at  the  receptions  given  by  the  Calumet  Club  to  old  settlers, 
in  1S79  ^^"^<^  1880,  where  it  was  observed  by  all  present  that  he 
had,  mentally,  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  played  the  fiddle  as 
well  as  ever.  Another  time  that  he  distinu"uished  himself  was 
v/hen,  m  1876,  he  introduced  me  to  an  audience  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  by  his  broken  French  and  P_^nglish. 

'•He  claimed  to  have  been  born  in  iSco,  but  many  persons 
thought  that  he  was  much  older.  He  was  present,  in  1812,  when 
Detroit  was  surrendered  by  Gen.  Hull,  and  was  very  fond  of 
singing  songs  in  derision  of  Hull,  v^^hich  were  sung  in  those  days. 
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He  and  his  father  before  him  were  born  in  Detroit,  but  his  grand- 
father was  an  emigrant  from  France.  He  came  here  in  1826,  and 
voted  in  the  Chicago  precinct,  in  the  County  of  Peoria,  in  iS^o.'- 
The  last  time  I  looked  over  the  poll-list  of  183c.  there  were  but 
two  voters  of  that  year  besides  himself  living.  7'hcse  were 
David  McKee,  of  Aurora,  and  ?vIedore  B.  Beaubien,  of  Silver 
Lake,  Kas.,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased. 

"When. he  came  to  Chicago,  he  built  a  log-house  at  the  forking 
of  the  river,  onwhat  is  known  as  the  old  wigwam  lot,  on  the 
comer  of  Lake  and  Market  Streets.  It  was,  at  the  time,  the  only 
dwelling-house  on  the  South  Side,  except  that  of  his  brother,  Col. 
John  B.  Beaubien.  When  he  was  building  the  house  the  Indian 
Chief  Sauganash  told  him  he  supposed  he  would  name  his  hotel 
after  some  big  man,  as  that  was  the  way  the  Americans  did. 
'Yes,'  said  Beaubien,  'I  will  name  it  after  a  big  man.  It  shall  be 
the  Sauganash  Hotel,'"'  and  so  it  was.  A  few  years  afterward  he 
built  a  frame  addition  to  it,  and  in  it  I  took,  in  1836,  m.y  first 
meal  in  Chicago.  He  established  the  first  ferry  at  the  forks  of 
the  river,  not  far  from  the  present  Lake-Street  bridge,  at  which 
time  there  were  no  bridges  across  the  river, 

"Mark  had  twenty- three  children  :  he  counted  them  over  to 
me  as  I  took  down  their  names.  He  had  fifty-three  living  grand- 
children at  the  time,  but  he  said  that  a  great  many  of  them  had 
died;  and  a  large  number  of  great-grandchildren,  tvhom  he  said 
he  could  not  count  over,  as  they  came  on  so  fast.  Of  late  years 
he  has  lived  around  among  his  relatives  in  the  counir)-,  occasion- 
ally visiting  Chicago. 

"He  never  held  any  oflrice,  and  never  was  a  candidate  for  one. 
When  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  August  10,  1833,  ^^'^^ 
first  election  of  Trustees  was  held  at  his  house.  His  memory 
was  very  good  until  within  about  ten  years,  and  liis  forgetfulness 
of  late  has  been  a  great  source  of  mortification  to  him,  as  he  took 
great  delight  in  telling  stories  of  olden  times. 

"He  never  had  but  one  fiddle  that  I  know  of,  and  he  promised, 
v;hen  he  died,  to  bequeath  it  to  the  Calumet  Club,  or  to  some  of 
the  other  public  institutions  of  this  City.  I  think  the  Calumet 
Club  v/ill  get  it,  as  he  was  ever  welcome  there."' 

"Mark  Beaubien  died  on  the  nth  of  April,  1S81,  at  the  house 
of  Geo.  Matthevv's,  Kankakee,  111.,  who  married  his  daughter, 
Mary.  He  married  for  second  and  last  wife,  F^lizabeth  Matthews, 
of  Aurora,  and  had  seven  children  by  her;  his  first  wife  had 
sixteen  children. — See  Tribune^  ?^Iar.  25,  18S1. 

*  See  No.  7,  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  Early  Ckicagc,  by  Hon.  John  Wentwonh,  p.  54. 
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GraDL-ATES    of    TEiS    MILITARY    ACADKMV,    ClASS    OI 
MENT    TO    WHICH    ASSIGNED,    FROM   JULV 


lS_^;2,    WITH     ReGI- 
I,     1832. 


NO.  NAME. 

1  'George  W.  Ward,    .. 

2  Robert  P.  Smilh 

3  Benjamin  S.  Eweil,   .. 

4  George  AV.  Cass,    ,. 

5  Jacob  W.  Bailey,  .      . . 

6  Philip  St,  George  Cocke, 

7  *Heni-y  G   Si!i,  ..     .. 
3  'Joseph  C.  Vance,  .  _ 

9  *George  Watson,  .     . . 
to  Eras.nius  D.  Keye.s, 
[t  *Franklin  McDuliee,  . 
[2  *Le\\is  Howell, 
[^  *Wiriam  Wall,    ..     .. 


14  *John  jNI.  Macomb. 

15  ^Edward  Deas,    .. 

16  John  E.  Erackett,  . 

17  *\Vard  B.  Burnett. 

iS  James  H.  Simpson, 


REGIMENT.  KE.M  \KK^. 

2d  Artillery,  Died,  October  13,  iSji,  at  Centrcville,'Cal. 

2d  Artillery,   Resigned,  December   31,  1836. 

4th  Artillery,  Resigned,  September  yo,  1336. 

7th  Infanrrj-,  Resigned,  October  26,  1836. 

ist  jVrtiUcry,  Died,  February-  26,  1857,  at  West  Point,  X..V. 

2d  Artillery,   Re-signed,  April  i,  i^j^ 

ist  Artillery,  Died,  December  x,  1835,  at  Washingto.a,  D.  C. 

2 J  .tVrtillery,   Resigned,  October  31^  1835. 

ist  Artillery,  Resigned,  October  31.  1S38. 

3d  Artillery,   Resigned,  May  6,  1S54. 

4th  Artillery,  Died,  July  15,  1832,  at  Fort  Dearborn,  III. 

7th  Infantry,   Resigned  October  31,  1833. 

3d  Artillery,   Died,  August  13,  1847,  at  Puebia,  Mexico. 

fV,  A  r'li  Still  in  service  as  Col.  Corps  of  Engin'rs,  Ha.- 

4tn  ArtiJlerA ,  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^Tq_  ^^^^  Girard  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


4th  Artillery,  Drowned,  May  16, 

2d  Artillery,  Resigned,  August 

2d  Artillery,  Resigned,  July  31, 

J    *   .-11  Now  Col.  U.S. A  , 

3d  Artillery,   ^^^^^^^^  p^^^^^  g^; 


1849,  in  Rio  Grande  P.iver. 
31,  1S33. 
i8_,6. 

retired,  residin:;:  at  N ;-.  2 
Pa-.l,  Minn. 


ig  Alfred  Brush,      4th  Artillery,  Resigned,  July  28,  1836. 


20  ^Richard  G.  Fain,   .     .. 

21  *Henderson  K.  Y?akum,  . 

22  *Tench  Tilghman 

23  William  H.  Pettes,     ..     .. 

24  Theophilus  F.  J.  VV^ilkinso:: 

25  *Lorenzo  Sitgreaves,  ..     .. 

26  *George  B.  Crittenden,  . 

27  *Jacob  Brown, 

28  Daniel  P.  Whiting,..     .. 


ist  Artillery,  Resigned,  December  31,  1832. 

3d  Artillery,   Resigned,  March  31,  1833 

4th  Ajtillery,  Resigned,  November  3c,  1833. 

ist  Artillery,  Resigned,  September  11,  1836. 

2(1  Artillery,   Resigned,  Febn.ia;->'  2?..  1835. 

»  A^-n  Now  Lieut. -Col.  U.S.A.,  retired,  residing  at 

ist  Artillery,  ^^,^    ^^^^  ^  g^^^^^^  N.  \V.,  Washington,  D.C. 

4th  Infantry,  Resigned,  .-Vpril  2°'  1833. 

2d  Infantry,   Resigned,  July  31,  1336. 

.,    T    r     ^        Now  Lieut. -Col.  U.S. .A.,  retired,  residing  at 
7th  intantry,  ^^^  ^^^^  j^:^^^  g^^  N.-W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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»Ra"W-i^h   B.  Marcy, 
*James  P.  Hardin,  . 


31  Thomas  M.  Hill, 

32  *Roger  S.  Dix, 

33  Robert  H.  A.rcher,     ..      ..     3d  Infantry 

3t  *Jame5  V.  Bomfjrd,      ..         2d  Infantrv 

35  ^Richard  C.  Gadin,   .. 

36  William  H.  Storer,  . 
57  *George  H.  Griffm,    .. 
38  John  Beach,     ..     .. 
yj  *WiIliam  O.  Kello,    .. 
40  *Henry  Swartwout, 
4t  *Gaines  P.  Kingsbury, 
♦  ^  'Humphrey  Marshal!, 

43  "James  M.  Bowman,  . 

44  *Ashburn  Ury, 

45  *Albert  G.  Edwards,  . 
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,u  T  c    .       Now  Brig. -Gen.   U.S.-\.,  retired,  residing  at 
5th  Infantry,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^, 

4th  Infantry,  Resigned,  December  15,  1832. 

ist  Infantry,  Died,  July  10,  1S3S,  at  Bath,  Maine. 

7th  Infantry,  Died.  January  7,  1849,  at  Hillsborough,   Pa. 
Resigned,  December  31,  1S37. 
Now  Col.  U.S.A.,  retired,  residing  at  No.  it6 
West  Jersey  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

7th  Infantry,  Resigned,  May  20,  iSOi. 

ist  Infantry,  Resigned,  November  15,  1339. 
.     6th  Infantri%  Died,  October  S,  1839,  at  Tampa,  Florida. 

ist  Infantry,  Resigned,  June  30,  1038. 
.     3d  Infantry,  Died,  Jan.  27,  1S4S,  in  Southampton  Co..  Va. 

3d  Infantry,  Died,  July  i,  1852,  at  Fort  Meade.  Florida. 
.     Mi'd  Rang's,  Resigned,  October  15,  1S36. 

Ml'd  Rang's,  Resigned,  .April  30,  1S33. 
.     Mt'd  Rang's,  Died,  July  21,  1839,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Indian  Ter. 

Mt'd  Rang's,  Died,  .April  14,  1838,  at  Matanzas,  Cuba. 
-     Mt'd  Rang's,  Resigned,  May  2,  1S35. 


Those  to  whose  r.:; 
Hawk  expediiiou  of 


me  this  mark  *  is  prefixed,  participated  in  some  manner  in  the  Black* 


Ad 


jutant-General's   Ofuce,  Washington,  May  6, 


(Signed) 


Richard  C.  Drum, 

A  djuUint-GefU-ral. 


VA    r.    .-  •     '>. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  LAST  SOLDIER  IN  FORT  DEARRORN. 
South  Ea'anston,  Cook  Co..  III.,  June  17,  iSSi. 
Hon.  JC'i^N'  WENTWORTir. — Dear  Sir:  I  enlisted  October,  1819.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  5th  Regt.  U.S.  Infantry,  being  then  23  years  of  age. 
I  started  wi'Ji  a  detachment  of  recruits  May,  1820,  to  join  the  regiment,  then 
stationed  about  seven  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  near  where  Forr 
Snclling  now  stands.  The  regiment  was  then  commanded  by  Lieut. -C^i. 
Henry  Leavenworth,  father  of  Lieut.  Jesse  H.  Leavenworth.  We  ^oined  the 
regiment  about  the  last  of  July,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  Fort  the  same 
fall.  We  remained  at  Fort  Snclling  till  May,  1828,  when  we  Vv^ere  ordered  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis.  I  remained  there  till  September  of  the  same 
year,  when  v.e  were  ordered  to  Fort  Brady,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. 
Here  we  remained  till  May,  1833,  ^vhea  we  were  ordered  to  Fort  Dearborn, 
Chicago.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  Fort,  I  received  from  Washingion  my 
appointment  as  ordnance -sergeant  of  the  post,  and  thenceforu'ard  1  had 
nothing  niore  to  do  with  garrison  duty.  Previous  to  my  appointment  as 
ordnance -sergeant,  I  was  orderly- sergeant  of  B  c  )mpany.  Capt.  (Brevet- 
Major)  DeLafayette  Wilcox,  was  captain  of  B  company  from  the  time  we 
lef^'  Jefferson  Barracks  till  he  left  Chicago;  but,  being  away  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  when  A.  and  B  companies  were  ordered  to  Fort  Dearborn,  Lieut. 
Louis  T,  Jaiiiison  had  tempi:>rary  command  of  the  company  B  to  which  I 
belonged-.  When  tiie  two  companies  left  Fort  Dearborn  for  Fort  Howard- 
Major  Joseph  Plympton  and  myself  were  left  behind.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  Government  property,  and  I  as  ordnance-sergeant  of  the  post,  to  await  a 
vacancy  at  some  other  post.  I  remained  at  Fort  Dearborn  till  the  latter  end 
of  May  when,  my  term  of  enlistment  having  expired,  I  quit  the  army  and 
went  to  farming  in  the  town  of  Northfield,  in  Cook  County.  The  late 
Edward  H.  Iladduck,  who  died  30  May,  i8Sr,  with  his  team,  hauled  my 
traps  from  the  City  to  my  claim. 

Capt.  John  B,  F.  Russell  did  nof  come  to  Chicago  with  the  company,  nor. 
did  he  rrer  do  garrison  duty  in  P^ort  Dearborn.  When  he  came  to  Chicago 
he  was  on  detached  service  in  the  Indian  Department,  and  superintended  the 
removal  of  tlie  Indians  to  their  reservation  out  West.  The  first  I  knew  of 
..."'Vniard  Ward"^  was,  I  think,  in  1S23,  when  he  joined  the  regiment  at  Fort 
Snelling  with  a  detachment  of  recruits,  I  think,  from  Boston.  There  he  was 
discharged  from  the  army  by  reason  of  his  term  of  enlistment  having  expired. 
Whereupon  he  went  East  and  enlisted  in  the  4th  Artillery;  but  not  liking 
that  arm  of  the  service  he  got  transferred  to  his  old  regiment,  and  rejoined  us 
at  Fort  Brady,  I  think;  in  1S30.  He  accompanied  the  troops  to  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlist- 
ment.    None  of  my  childrenf  were  born  in  Fort   Dearborn,  although  two 

*  Bern.Td  or  "I'.arncy"  Ward  will  be  rememb3red  as  the  first  alderman  e%er  elected  from 
the  old  filth  ward,  embracing  all  the  territory'  oa  the  North  Side,  between  (Jlark  Street 
and  the  River.  There  were  then  but  six  wards  in  the  City.  t\'.o  on  each  side  of  the  River; 
but  the  third  (represented  by  John  Dean  Caton)  and  the  fifth  (by  Bernard  Ward)  had  but 
one  each.  IMr.  Ward  lived  upon  an  island,  since  cut  away,  near  the  forks  of  the  River, 
approachable  from  the  North  Side  by  a  foot-bridge.  Mr.  Ward  has  been  dead  about  forty 
years,  leaving  a  son,  now  living,  Henry  A.  Ward,  born  on  the  island,  28  M.arch,  1834,  and  a 
daughter,  who  married  Ralph,  a  deceased  son  of  this  Sergeant  Joseph  Adams,  of  vSouth 
Evanston,  III. 

t  Mr.  Adams  has  two  children  now  living,  viz.:  Henry  Adams,  now  livin;^  at  South 
Ev,inston.  Cook  County,  111.,  and  the  wife  of  Dr.  Allen  W.  Giay,  (son  of  ex-Sheriff  John 
Gray),  of  Chicago.  He  had  a  son,  Ralph  Adams,  now  dead,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
ex-aiderniaii  Bernard  V/ard. 
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were  born  in  Chicago  wliile  I  was  stationed  there  as  a  soldier.  My  lamiiy 
did  not  live  in  the  Eort  till  after  the  troops  left,  when  we  moved  in  for  the 
winter.  In  looking  over  your  Fort  13earborn  address,  you  mention  of  having 
lost  track  of  Lieut  J.  L.  Thompson.  He  was  with  the  Army  of  Observa- 
tion, on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  lie  resigned  just  before  hostilities  broke  out  in 
the  Mexican  war;  for  which  his  father-in-law,  Gen.  Hugh  Brady,  was  much 
displeased.  Soon  after  his  resignation,  I  read  in  a  newspaper,  (your  Chica:;o 
Democrat,  perhaps?),  an  account  of  his  death  by  drowning  in  the  St,  Clair 
River,  near  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  came  to  Chicago  on  the  same  boat  that  I  did, 
and  I  attended  the  first  services  he  held  in  Chicago,  May,  1833. 

Joseph  Adams. 

South  Evanston,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  June  16,  18S1. 

Hon.  John  Wentworth, — Dear  Sir:  I  am  positive  that  the  troops  left 
Chicago  late  in  December,  1S36,  but  the  exact  date  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  was  close  upon  the  New  Year  of  1S37.  As  to  what  the  printed 
Army  Keturjis  show,  I  presume  tliey  allude  to  the  public  property,  ordnance 
and  quartermaster  stores  hieing  removed  to  headquarters  of  the  regiment.  I 
do  not  recollect  when  Major  Joseph  Plympton  left,  but  think  he  would  have 
left  when  the  public  property  was  withdrawn.  Capt.  Louis  T.  Jamison 
remained  in  the  garrison  till  late  in  the  fall  of  1S37,  being  detailed  on  recruit- 
ing-service. I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  he  remained;  but  I  saw  him  on 
some  business  late  in  the  fall.  I  should  think  you  would  remember  the  fuss 
that  occurred  betv/een  Capt.  Jamison  and  his  recruits  on  one  side,  and  Col, 
Beaubien  and  a  num.ber  of  citizens,  favorable  to  hmi,  on  the  side.  The  latter 
hauled  some  luml>er  upon  the  "Reservation,"  and  Capt.  James  Allen  brought 
his  men  from  the  harbor-works  and  conquered  the  aggressive  party.  [See 
ScaminorCs  Illinois  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  Louis  T.  Jamison  v.  John  Doe  ex  dem. 
John  B.  Beaubien.     Also  De  Lafayette  Wilcox  v.  James  Kinzie.J 

I  was  born  in  the  county  of  Stafford  or  Staffordshire,  England,  December 
24th,  1794.  -  know  I  came  to  Chicago  in  May,  1833.  I  heard  Rev. 
Jeremiah  "^  .-rter  preacb  frequently  in  an  old  log-building  which  I  can  not 
locate;  but  I  know  that  it  was  somewhere  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  River.  I  think  he  preached  his  first  sermon  there ;  but  I  am 
not  positive.  Father  Jesse  Walker  [Methodist]  preached  in  the  sam.e  building. 
There  was  a  room  fitted  up  for  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  in  the  garrison,  after  we 
had  been  there  sometime.  Thinking  of  Major  Joseph  Plympton  and  family 
reminds  me  that  just  sixty  years  ago  this  coming  "Fourth  of  July,"  he  was 
then  a  lieutenant,  and  in  command  of  the  company  to  which  I  belonged. 
He  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  party  to  fire  the  first  Fourth-of-July 
salute  that  was  ever  fii-ed  at  Fort  Sneliing.  I  was  the  non-commissioned 
ofiicer  of  the  party.  That  v\^as  in  1S21;  there  were  then  barracks  built  for 
two  or  three  companies.  Major  Plympton  was  not  married  at  that  time.  He 
left  Fort  Sneliing  about  1822,  and  returned  (a  short  time  before  we  left  for 
Jefferson  Barracks)  with  a  wife  and  perhaps  oie  child.  I  know  there  was  one 
there.  After  v/e  left  the  Fort,  I  never  saw  him  again  till  he  came  to  Chicago 
to  take  command  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

There  had  been  salutes  fired  near  Fort  Sneliing,  but  not  on  the  site  of  the 
Fort  itself.  I  remember  one  given  for  Gov.  Cass,  in  1S20,  on  his  return  from 
a  north-west  tour  among  the  Indians. 

TosEPH  Adams. 
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Frcni  the  Chicago  Deniocfaf,  March  23(1,  iS6i. 
Extracts  from  letter  of  Capt.   A.  Walker. — Chicago  in  i8j2.— 
Arrival  of  first  Steamboat. — The  Cholera  axd  its  fata'lhv 
AMONG  the  U.S.  Troops  and  Sailors. — Gen.  Scott's  Arrival.— 
Early  Steamboat  Items. 

Buffalo,  October  30th,  1800. 
Capt.  R.  C.  Bristol, 

Dear  S/r:  On  my  arrival  home  from  New  York,  a  few  days  since,  from 
our  annual  meeting,  I  found  your  favor  of  the  3d  inst. ,  in  which  you  speak  of 
my  former  communication. 

And  now,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  enter  more  fully  into 
detail,  as  you  inform  me  many  of  the  leading  points  and  incidents  connected 
with  that  pioneer  \'oyage,  v.-ill  form  a  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  Chicac^o, 
as  kept  by  the  Plistoricai  Society.  *  *  *  jj-  -^yjii  ]^q  borne  in  mind  t'lat  at 
that  time  but  few  traces  of  civilization  could  be  seem,  after  passing  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw;  nothing  like  light-houses,  or  beacon-lights,  artiticial  harbors,  or 
but  few  natural  ones,  were  in  existence;  no  piers,  wood  or  coal  yards  v, ere 
established;  and  not  a  single  village,  town  or  city  on  the  whole  distance, 
where  now  all  arc  conspicuous  along  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
showing  a  strange  contrast  indeed. 

It  will  also  be  remembered,  as  stated  in  my  former  communication,  that 
four  steam.ers,  the  Henry  Clay,  Superior^  Sheldon  Thompson,  and  William 
Penn,  were  chartered  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  troops,  equipments,  and  provisions  to  Chicago,  during  the  Black- 
Hawk  v.-ar,  but,  owing  to  the  fearful  ravages,  made  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera  among  the  troops  and  crews  on  board,  two  of  those  ooats 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  voyage,  proceeding  no  further  than  Fort 
Gratiot.  The  disease  became  so  violent  and  alarming  on  board  the  Henry 
Clay  that  nothing  like  discipline  could  be  observed,  everything  in  the  way  of 
subordinadon  ceased.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  came  to  the  dock,  each  man 
sprang  on  shore,  hoping  to  escape  from  a  scene  so  terrifying  and  appalling. 
Some  fled  to  the  fields,  some  to  the  woods,  while  others  lay  down  in  the 
streets,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  river  bank,  where  most  of  them  died 
unwept  and  alone. 

There  were  no  cases  of  cholera  causing  death  on  board  my  boat  unt;I  ^^e 
passed  the  Manitou  Islands,  (Lake  Michigan).  The  first  person  attacked 
died  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  thirty  hours  before  reacliix^g 
Chicago.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  surgeon,  that  life  was  ex- 
tinct, the  deceased  was  v/rapped  closely  in  his  blanket,  placing  within  some 
.weights  secured  by  la-lung  of  small  cordage  around  the  ankles,  knees,  waist, 
and  neck,  and  then  committed,  with  but  little  ceremony,  to  the  deep. 

This  unpleasant  though  imperative  duty  was  performed  by  the  Orderly  Ser- 
geant, with  a  {qv^^  privates  detailed  for  that  purpose.  In  like  manner  twelve 
others,  including  this  same  noble  sergeant,  who  sickened  and  died  in  a  few 
hours,  were  also  thrown  overboard  before  the  balance  of  the  troops  were 
landed  at  Chicago. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  this  veteran  sergeant  and  his  committal 
to  a  watery  grave,  caused  a  deep  sensation  on  board  among  the  soldiers  and 
crews,  which  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  describe.  The  effect  produced  upon 
Gen.  Scott  and  the  other  officers,  in  witnessing  the  scene,  was  too  visible  to 
be  misunderstood,  for  the  dead  soldier  had  been  a  Aery  valua])le  man,  and 
evidently  a  favorite  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  tlie  regiment.  *  *  * 
Some  very  interesting  and  aj-tpropriate  memoranda  were  made  by  the  stev.  ard 
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of  the  boat  at  the  time,  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  his  account-book  (which  is 
still  in  my  possession)  by  quotations  from  one  of  the  poets,  such  as,  "Sleep, 
soldier,  sleeo;  thy  warfare's  o'er,"  etc.     *     *     * 

On  another  leaf  is  a  graphic  representation  of  a  cofifin,  made  by  pen  and 
ink,  placed  opposite  the  account  on  the  credit  side  of  one  of  the  volunteer 
otlicers,  who  died  after  reaching  Chicago,  with  this  singular  and  concise  device 
or  inscription  written  upon  the  lid  of  the  coftin : 

"Account  settled  by  Death. 

(Signed)         H.   Bradley,  clerk  and  steward. 

Steamer  Sheldon  Thompson. 

Chicago,  111.,  July  nth,   183?..'' 

There  was  one  singular  fact — not  one  of  the  officers  of  the  army  was 
attacked  by  \X\t  disease,  while  on  board  my  boat,  with  such  violence  as  to 
result  in  death,  or  any  of  the  otiicers  belonging  to  the  boat,  though  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  crew  fell  a  prey  to  the  disease  on  a  subsequent  trip,  while 
en  the  passage  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo. 

We  arrived  at  Chicago  (as  stated  in  the  former  communication)  on  the 
evening  of  the  loth  of  July,  1S32.  I  sent  the  yawl-boat  on  shore  soon  after 
with  Gen.  Scott  and  a  number  of  the  volunteer  officers,  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  expedition  against  the  hostile  tribes,  who,  with  Black  Hawk,  had 
committed  many  depredation^,  (though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  provoca- 
tion), compelling  the  whites  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the  country  and  flee  to 
Chicago,  taking  refuge  in  the  Fort  for  the  lime  being.  Before  landing  the 
troops  next  morning,  v,-e  v%-ere  under  the  painful  necessity  of  committing  three 
more  to  the  deep,  who  died  during  the  night,  making,  in  all,  sixteen  who 
were  thus  consigned  to  a  watery  grave.  These  three  were  anchored  to  the 
bottom  in  two  and  a-half  fathoms,  the  water  being  so  clear  that  their  forms 
could  be  plainly  seen  from  our  decks.  This  unwelcome  sight  created  such 
excitement,  working  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  some  of  the  crew,  that 
prudence  dictated  that  we  weigh  anchor  and  move  a  distance,  suflicient  to 
shut  from  sight  a  scene  which  seemed  to  haunt  the  imagination,  and  influence 
the  mind  v/ith  thoughts  of  some  portentious  evil. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  and  night  following,  eighteen  others  died  and 
were  interred  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  American  Temperance  House* 

*  N.-\V.  corner  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
has  since  been  erected.  The  earth  that  was  removed  to  cover  one  made  a 
grave  to  receive  the  next  that  died.  All  were  buried  without  coffins  or 
shrouds,  except  their  blankets,  which  served  f^r  a  winding-sheet,  there  left, 
as  it  were,  without  remembrance  or  a  stone  to  mark  their  resting-place.  Dur- 
ing the  four  days  we  remained  at  Chicago,  fifty-four  more  died,  making  an 
aggregate  of  eighty-eight  who  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  *  *  * 

On  approaching  Chicago,  I  found  quite  a  fleet  of  sail  vessels,  at  anchor  in 
the  ofnng,  where  we  also  came  to,  near  them.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  cholera  was  on  board,  no  time  was  lost  in  communicating  from  one 
vessel  to  the  other  the  intelligence,  which  induced  them  to  weigh  anchor  a.t 
once,  and  stand  out  to  sea,  hoping  to  escape  the  pestilence,  v/hich,  at  that 
time,  was  considered  contagious.  In  the  morniiig  some  of  them  were  nearly 
lost  in  the  distance,  though  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  mostly  returned  and 
reanchored  near  by,  in  liai'ing  distance.  Among  the  fleet  were  some  vessels 
belonging  to  Oliver  Xewberry,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  that  were  employed  in 
transporting  provisions  and  stores  from  the  Government  to  that  port. 

The  number  of  buildings  at  that  time,  where  your  populous  City  now 
stands,  was  but  five,  three  of  which  were  log-tenements;  one  of  them  with- 
out a  roof,  was  used  as  a  stable,  and  one  small  frame  dwelling-house,  besides 
the  light-hou.-;e  and  barracks  (better  known  as  r^ort  Dearborn)  which  was 
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evacuated  for  the  accomniodalion  of  the  sick  troops.  Major  Whistler,  Capt. 
Johnson,  and  raany  others,  with  their  families,  who  had  previou.sl)'  occupied 
the  barracks,  took  shelter  wherever  they  could,  some  under  boards  placed 
obliquely  across  the  fence,  others  in  tents,  etc. 

It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  state  that  all  the  mattresess  and  bedding 
belonging  to  my  boat,  except  sufficient  for  the  crew,  were  taken  by  order  of 
Cjen.  Scott  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  giving  his  draft  for  the  purchase  of  new 
bedding,  vrJiich  was  not  only  a  deed  of  mercy  to  those  suffering  ones,  but  a 
matter  of  favor  to  me,  in  procuring  a  fresh  out-fit,  so  necessary  after  that 
disastrous  voyage.  There  was  no  harbor  accessible  to  any  craft  drawing  more 
than  two  feet  of  water,  hardly  sufficient  to  admit  the  bateau  in  Vvhich  the 
troops  were  landed.  I5ut  little  else  was  seen  besides  the  broad  expanse  of 
prairie,  with  its  gentle  undulated  surface,  covered  with  grass  and  variegated 
flov/ers,  stretching  out  far  in  the  distance,  resembling  a  great  carpet  inter- 
woven v.'iih  green,  purple,  and  gold;  in  one  direction  bounded  only  by  the 
blue  horizon,  with  no  intervening  woodland  to  obstruct  the  vision.  Ihe  view 
in  looking  through  the  spy-glass  from  the  upper  deck  of  our  steamer,  while 
laying  in  the  offing,  was  a  most  picturesque  one,  presenting  a  landscape  inter- 
spersed with  small  groves  of  underwood,  making  the  picture  complete;  com- 
bining the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  far  beyond  anything  I  had  before 
seen. 

The  Chicago  River,  at  that  time,  was  b\:t  a  mere  creek,  easily  forded  at  its 
mouth,  while  it  wended  its  way  along  the  beach,  flowing  into  the  Lake  a 
small  distance  south  of  the  present  locality  of  Lake  Street. 

The  provisions  and  stores  brought  by  the  sail-.vessels  were  landed  on  the 
beach  of  the  Lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River,  where  now  are  seen  the 
extensive  railroad  improvements.      *     *     * 

We  remained  four  days  after  landing  the  troops,  procuring  fuel  for  the 
homewaid  voyage,  etc.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  anything  for  fuel  was 
to  purchase  the  rootless  log-building  used  as  a  stable.  That,  together  with  the 
rail  fence  enclosing  a  held  of  some  three  acres  near  by,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  reach  Mackinaw.  Being  drawn  to  the  beach  and  prepared  for 
use,  it  was  boated  on  board  by  the  crew,  which  operation  occupied  the  most 
of  four  days  to  accompli'>h. 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  transaction,  which,  with 
other  things,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  A  youngerly  man  by  the  name  of 
Bumham,  if  my  memory  serves,  rendered  a  special  service  in  aiding  me  in 
negotiating  for  the  fuel  and  assisting  in  getting  it  drawn  to  the  shore,  he  hav- 
ing the  only  team  that  could  be  procured.  He  had  come  in  from  the  country 
but  a  few  davs  before,  wath  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,  bringing  with  him 
a  family,  I  think  not  his  ov,-n,  who  had  fled  from  the  country  for  refuge. 
His  services,  so  tim.ely  and  unabating,  and  the  kindly  disposition  he  mani- 
fested to  assist  in  every  way  in  his  power,  together  with  the  moderate  price 
charged  for  the  services,  under  the  circumstances,  went  far  to  strengthen  my 
faith  in  human  nature,  that  all  mankind  are  not  entirely  selfish,  that  there  are 
some  who  can  and  do  act  disinterestedly.  This,  I  verily  believe,  was  the 
case,  in  a  very  large  degree,  with  this  generous-hearted  young  man.  He,  too, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  cholera.  He  was  attacked  and  died  a  few  days  after  1 
sailed  from  your  Fort. 

After  getting  the  fuel  on  board,  I  was  detained  some  six  hours,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  think  was  Chamberlain.  I  had  dis- 
p5.tched  a  messenger  for  mm,  he  residing  some  fifteen  miles  in  the  country. 
At  length  he  arrived,  and  engaged  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Detroit  and 
act  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  having  some  knowledge  in  preparing  medi- 
cine, being  a  druggist  by  profession. 
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During  tliis  protracted  stay,  in  waiting  for  the  doctor,  the  crew  became 
nuite  uneasy  to  get  under  way,  and  leave  behind  them  a  scene  fraught  with 
TiSsociations  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  which  they  had  witnessed  so 
frequently,  until  they  became  almost  mutinous.  But  as  soon  as  orders  were 
given  to  get  under  v/ay,  the  celerity  with  v.hich  the  yawl  was  hoisted  to  the 
stern,  was  a  scene  of  exciting  interest,  as  the  duty  was  performed  with  a  will 
and  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  accompanied  with  a  hearty  song  of  "Yo-heave- 
ho."  As  they  hove  at  the  windlass,  they  seemed  almost  frantic  with  joy  when 
the  anchor  came  in  >ight  and  her  prow  turned  homeward. 

We  had  no  canes  of  cholera  on  our  passage  to  Detroit.  The  physician 
reuuned  across  the  country,  after  receiving  the  stipulated  sum  for  his  services, 
which  I  think  v.'as  some  two  hundred  dollars,  besides  the  stage-fare,  which 
was  one  of  the  item.s  in  the  stipulation. 

In  1832,  as  before  stated,  but  two  steamers  visited  Chicago,  the  Sheldon 
Thompson  being  the  first  ever  at  that  port.  The  W'illiavi  Penn  arrived  some 
eight  days  later,  laden  vv^ith  troops,  stores,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Government. 
From  the  year  1S32,  different  steamers  made  occasional  trips  to  Chicago— the 
Daniel  Webster,  Mcni'oe,  Colu/n^ms,  Antliony  JFayne,  B/oz/ler  Hill^  and  others. 
The  most  noted  among  them  was  the  steamer  Michigan,  (the  first),  built  and 
owned  by  Oliver  Newberry,  Esq.,  late  of  Detroit,  who  for  many  years  was 
associated  with  and  largely  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  lakes.  This 
boat  made  one  or  more  annual  trips  of  pleasure,  generally  making  the  circuit 
of  Lake  ^Michigan.  She  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  steamer,  far  in  advance  of 
most  boats  of  her  time.  Though  her  model  was  by  no  means  comely,  her 
speed  was  quite  equal  to  others,  having  two  powerful  low-pressure  beam- 
engines,  and  withal  a  staunch  sea-boat.  Iler  fine  finish,  splendid  fixtures,  and 
furniture,  which  were  quite  superior  to  any  other  in  that  day,  together  with 
her  veteran  comm.ander,  Capt.  Blake,  on  board,  rendered  her  a  favorite  with 
the  traveling  public. 

A  few  years  later  a  large  class  of  steamers  commenced  making  regular  trips 
from  Buffalo  touching  most  of  the  intermediate  ports.  Among  the  number 
was  the  Javies  I^ladison,  owned  by  Charles  M.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Erie,  built 
v.-ith  particular  reference  to  the  upper-lake  trade.  Her  capacity  for  freight 
and  passengers  was  the  largest  upon  the  Lake  at  that  time.  She  was  first 
commanded  by  Capt.  R.  C.  Bristol,  afterv/ards,  and  for  many  years,  by  Capt. 
McFadyen,  Still  later,  in  the  year  1837,  came  the  ste3.mev  /llinols,  (the  first), 
owTied  and  built  by  O.  Newberry,  Esq.  She  was  also  designed  for  the 
Chicago  trade.  In  this  boat  was  combined  many  qualities,  both  in  her  size, 
S)'rametry,  beauty  of  model,  style  of  finish,  speed,  and  seaworthiness,  which 
placed  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of  steamboats  and  enabled  her  for  niany 
years  to  receive  a  most  liberal  patronage.  She  was  also  brought  out  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Blake. 

From  year  to  year  emigration  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  continued  to  in- 
crease, until  a  daily  line  of  boats  v/ols  established  between  Buftalo  and 
Chicago,  v/hile  at  tlie  same  time  the  public  demands  were  such  as  to  require  a 
still  further  advance,  and  a  difterent  class  and  style  of  boat  v.-ith  better  accom- 
modations and  increased  facilities,  suited  to  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  a  large  class  of  the  more  refined  and  wealthy,  who  were  then  emigrating 
and  settling  throughout  your  and  the  adjoining  States.  And  hence  the 
necessity  of  introducing  the  upper-cabin  boat.  When  the  Great  IVesfern  first 
made  her  appearance  upon  the  lakes,  and  during  the  two  years  in  which  she 
was  being  built,  many,  who  claimed  to  be  judges,  expressed  doubts  of  the 
practicability  and  seaworthiness  of  that  class  of  boats.  But  in  a  few  trips 
she  became  a  favorite  with  the  public,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  few,  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  entire  revolution 
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in  the  construction  of  our  steam  marine  upon  the  lakes,  causing  all  the  boats 
in  commission  and  contemporary  with  her,  to  convert  their  lower  cabins  in 
steeraLjes  and  freight-holds,  and  substitute  the  upper-cabin.  *  *  *  It  is 
proper  here  to  say  that  the  Great  VVt'stern  was  built  expressly  for  the  upper-lake 
trade,  and  continued  to  make  regular  trips  for  ten  successive  years.  Of  the 
estimation  placed  upon  her  during  those  years,  it  is  not  my  province  here  to 
speak,  mere  than  to  say  that  she  was  designed,  modeled  by,  and  under  my  com- 
mand du'ing  that  period.  At  that  time  (1S38)  the  princiijal  forwarding  houses 
in  the  City  were  Kinzie  &  Hunter,  Newberry  &  Dole,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  Bristol  &  Porter,  the  latter  of  whom  was  then  agents  and  consignees  for 
the  above-named  boats,  Mr.  Hubbard  being  the  agent  for  the  Great  IVatcrn. 
Subsequently  she  ran  to  the  dock  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Smith  and  others  as 
her  agents  and  consignees. 

The  population  of  Chicago,  if  I  remember  rightly,  did  not  exceed  four  or 
five  thousand  souls. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.    \V.A.LKER. 

M. 

THE  OLD  RAILROADS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  June  15,  1881. 

Hon.  John  Wentworth, — Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  receipt 
of  copies  of  your  lectures,  and.  proceedings  of  the  Calumet  Club,  all  v/hicl; 
bring  up  many  familiar  and  departed  names  and  faces. 

I  arrived  at  Chicago,  P'ebruary  11,  1S37,  and  one  of  the  first  forms  and 
faces,  was  your  own,  that  I  met.  And  I  soon  became  a  reader  of  your 
Chica^^o  Democrat,  and  a  visitor  at  your  sanctun;.  I  boarded  with  Mark 
E^aubien,  at  his  "Illinois  Exchange,"  and  my  room  was  on  the  opposite 
corner,  a  small,  yellow  building,  v/hich  had  been  used  by  some  physician 
whose  name  has  escaped  me. 

I  went  to  Chicago,  under  the  promise  of  a  situation  under  fames  Seymour, 
then  just  from  the  Erie  road,  who  had  been  selected  by  Col.  Edmund  D. 
Taylor  and  W.  B.  Ogden,  to  survey  and  locate  the  old  Galena  and  Chicago 
Union  Railroad,  now  grown  into  the  gigantic  North-  IVestern.  It  is  not  easy, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty-four  years,  and  the  absence  of  a  daily  journal,  to  recall 
with  much  exactness,  the  operations  and  incidents  of  that  period.  We  began 
our  survey  at  the  foot  of  JJearborn  Street,  and  ran  three  lines,  nearly  due 
west,  to  the  DesPlaines  River.  Much  of  the  time  we  waded  in  water,  waist 
deep,  and  were  glad,  at  night,  to  reach  the  hotel  at  Barry's  Boint,  kept  by 
Jocelyn  &  Chamberlin,  and  dry  ourselves  by  the  large  fire-place. 

The  "hard  times,"  following  the  Land  Speculation,  made  short  work  of  the 
projected  railroad.  We  were  paid  off,  and,  June  ist,  left  for  Peru^  then  a 
promising  city  on  paper  and  prairie  bluffs,  to  enter  upon  t'le  surverys  north 
and  south  of  the  Illinois  River,  under  \\\i  old  Illinois  Internal  Improvement 
system. 

I  can  scarcely  recall  the  names,  even  of  our  corps  of  engineers.  James 
Seymour,  was  chief;  hi^  brother,  Wm,  H.  Seymour,  was  assistant;  P.  H. 
Ogilvie,  draughtsman,  a  lively  little  Scot,  and  a  graduate  of  Edinboro';  H. 
V.  Mooris,  assistant-draughtsman;  Geo.  llowtrl,  rodman,  and  myself  axeman 
and  chainman.  It  was  my  lot  to  drive,  under  the  immediate  superinten;Ience 
of  the  chief,  the  first  stake,  as  we  understood  at  the  time,  ever  driven  in  your 
City,  for  a  railroad  line.  The  high  grass,  where  the  tire  had  not  swept  over 
it,  required  four-foot  stakes,  wliich  we  haekei  for  miles,  using  400  feet  stations. 
Of  all  our  company,  I  h.ive  no  knowledge  of  any  other  survivor. 
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We  boarded,  for  some  weeks,  with  a  most  pleasant  gentleman,  up  the 
north-branch,  in  a  new  brick-house.  I  believe  he  was  a  Virginian,  yVrchibald 
Clyljourn  perhaps.  An  active  business  man,  named  James  A.  Marslial,  also 
Ix^arded  there.  This  was  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  left  Chicago,  Feb., 
1S41,  and  seven  years  later  passed  through  it.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1837-38 
in  Chicago,  our  oft'ice  being  on  what  was  then  the  outskirts  of  the  City,  but 
now  quite  central,  at  the  residence  of  Hiram  P,  Woodworth,  who  was  our  new 
cliief-engincer.  From  Peru,  or  LaSalle,  our  surveys  extended  up  the  Ver- 
million to  Dixon  and  Galena,  from  the  south  side  of  the  River  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ploomington,  running  sixty  miles  without  a  tree  or  any  stream  to 
check  our  progress.  We  also  surveyed  a  portion  of  the  Illinois  River,  and 
run  a  line  from  jNleridosia  to  Quincy.  In  1840,  Ogilvie,  myself,  and  ethers 
listened  to  a  four-hour  speech  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Dixon's  Ferry, 
and  to  a  shorter  and  spicy  address  from  "Long  John"  Wentworth,  then  in 
the  bloom  of  manhood.  In  1840.  I  was  junior  assistant-engineer,  and  had 
charge  of  construction  from  LaSalle  to  the  Bureau  River,  near  Inlet  Grove, 
Lee  County,  and  a  small'  prairie  town  called  Greenfield,  in  Bureau  Count} . 
In  passing  through  Peru  last  v/eek,  I  recalled  the  fact  that  in  June,  1837, 
Daniel  Webster  v/as  there  and  addressed  the  people  upon  the  future  of  Illinois, 
etc.,  followed  by  toasts,  etc.  [He  came  from  Peru  directly  to  Chicago  and 
addressed  the  people  here.]  And  I  v.'ondered  hov/  many  there  were  left  in 
that  region  who  then  listened  to  the  great  "Expounder  and  Defender." 

The  glorious  Fourth  of  1837  we  celebrated  at  Greenfield,  on  the  banks  of 
the  dark  and  muddy  waters  of  the  Bureau  Rivef.  Fletcher  Webster,  [son  of 
Daniel],  his  wife,  Theroa  D.  Brewster,  and  pretty  much  all  the  people  there- 
abouts, were  present. 

Thanking  you  for  bringing  back  to  mind  long-buried  memories  of  my  early 
days,  and  pleasant  remembrances  of  old  friends  and  familiar  faces,  and  hoping 
you  anc  yours  may  long  live  to  enjoy  prosperity,  I  am. 

Yours  as  ever,         Fred'k  A.  Nash. 


N. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Wentworth  at  the  Old  SettlePvS'  Reunion  upon 
THE  Presentation  or  Mark  Beaubien's  Fiddle  to  the  Calumet 
Club,  19  May,  18S1 :  I  am  a  little  embarassed  in  my  position  to-night,  as  I 
have  to  act  the  double  part  of  guest  and  host.  I  am  a  member  of  "this,  the 
Calumet  Club,  and  I  am  entertaining  myself  whilst  the  Club  entertains  the 
old  settlers  of  Chicago.  Piut  in  either  capacity  I  can  not  but  give  expression 
to  my  pleasure.  I  am.  grateful  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Club  for  their  hospi- 
talities, and  to  Divine  Providence  for  giving  to  so  many  of  Chicago's  pioneers 
life  and  strength  to  attend  this  our  third  annual  reception.  As  a  host,  I  wel- 
come you  in  veneration  for  old  associations,  and  as  a  guest  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Club  for  their  appreciation. 

I  have  ever  felt  an  interest  in  the  history  of  Chicago,  btit  more  especially 
since  the  fire  of  1S71.  At  that  time,  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  an  index  to 
the  Chkagfl  Democrat  v.'hich  I  published  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from 
1S36  to  iS6r;  such  an  in'Iex  being  a  labor-saving  institution  to  newspaper 
reporters  and  all  others  who  might  wish  to  refer  to  the  events  of  my  Clncago 
life.  If  people  were  desirous  of  information,  I  could  then  place  my  index 
before  them,  and  they  could  ob^-iin  their  ends  without  disturbing  my  avoca- 
tions. But  the  fire  came  and  destroyed  both  papers  and  index.  I  was 
saved;  but  there  was  no  index  to  my  memory,  and  I  felt  that  I  and  all  of  the 
early  settlers  must  soon  pass  away,  \Vhat  then  was  to  be  done  to  gather  up 
and  perpetuate  our  history?     The  old  settlers  were  the  landmarks;  but  they 
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\vere  scattered,  and  many  of  them  outside  of  the  reach  of  the  Chicanjo  Direc- 
tory. The  members  of  thti  Cahunet  Chib  comprelicnded  the  situation,  and 
resolved  to  bring  tlie  old  settlers  together  in  an  annual  entertainment,  the 
f.rst  of  which  took  place  two  years  ago,  and  many  here  to-aight  were  present 
upon  that  occasion  and  the  succeeding  one;  and  I  hope  they  v/ill  live  to 
attend  many  others.  We  registered  our  names  with  the  date  of  our  arrival 
here,  with  the  place  of  our  birth,  and  with  our  ages.  And  we  also  gave  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Club  the  names  of  all  whom  we  knew  who  had  not  been 
invited,  in  order  that  they  might  be  invited  upon  future  ocqasions.  The 
result  has  been  that  it  is  believed  that  there  lives  not  anywhere  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  prior  to  1840,  who  was  of  age,  who  has  not  been  invited  to  these 
annual  receptions.  And,  when  they  can  not  come,  they  geiierally  write  an 
interesting  letter.  And,  when  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  they  are  incapaci- 
tated from  writing,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  some  friend  writes  for  them. 
Thus  our  proceedings  are  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Xorth- 
West.  Our  Chicago  editors  inform  me  that  no  one  of  their  daily  issues  is 
so  extensively  called  for  as  that  next  succeeding  the  evening  of  these  anniver- 
saries. The  proceedings  of  our  first  reception  were  published  in  a  pamphlet; 
and  that  pamphlet  now  has  a  place  in  all  the  Historical  Societies  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  most  of  those  of  the  Old  World.  I  ever  have  that 
pamphlet  upon  my  table,  and,  when  people  call  upon  me  for  information 
about  early  times,  if  I  can  not  impart  it,  I  look  over  the  registry  of  nances, 
and  point  out  some  persons  who  I  think  can  do  so.  Thus,  betv/een  us 
all,  we  can  impart  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  especially  to 
those  desirous  of  perfecting  their  land-titles.  What  else  can  compare  with 
these  Calumet-Club  receptions  in  restoring  our  history?  I  h-^ve  regretted  the 
non-attendance  of  the  widows  of  our  early  settlers.  This  is  to  be  i^rovided 
for  hereafter,  as  the  Club  House  is  to  be  enlarged  to  a  capacity  that  will 
.accommodate  them.  I  know,  personally,  over  one  hundred  widows  of  early 
settlers,  whose  presence  upon  these  occasions  would  be  both  pleasurable  and 
profitable.  Their  memories  are  as  good  as  ours  and  they  have  information  as 
valuable  as  ours.  Besides,  many  of  them  have  letters  and  papers  that  would 
settle  many  disputed  points,  which  we  have  not!  Ihe  history  of  Chicago 
must  be  written,  and  it  must  be  written  accurately,  and  these  widows  and 
ourselves  must  furnisli  the  material. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  next  Saturday. 
to  match  my  voice  in  the  open  air  against  the  whistle  of  the  tug -boats 
that  run  up  and  down  the  Chicago  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  streets  at 
the  Rush-Street  bridge,  and  recite  the  history  of  Fort  Dearborn  from  its  con- 
struction, in  1804,  to  its  abandonment,  in  1S37.  In  looking  up  material  for 
that  occasion,  I  have  felt  the  advantages  of  these  reunions  as  all  persons  will 
who  seek  knowledge  of  the  past.  If  any  of  you  have  any  old  papers  upon 
that  subject,  or  any  knowledge  that  has  never  been  published,  you  will 
subserve  the  cause  of  history  by  letting  me  know  it.  If,  after  I  have  delivered 
my  address,  you  notice  any  mistakes,  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  respect- 
ing them.  As  matters  now  are,  on  the  disappearance  of  official  records,  we 
are  much  dependant  upon  each  other  for  the  verity  of  history.  In  the  enter- 
prise and  competition  of  our  daily  papers,  Chicago's  history  has  been  much 
mystified.  Interesting  events  are  sought  after  and  commented  upon  without 
particularity  as  to  dates,  or  the  persons  concerned  in  them.  As  men  become 
old  they  too  often  become  garrulous,  and  where  they  can  not  procure  an 
audience,  they  often  write  letters  and  sign  their  names  to  them,  or  make 
statements  to  reporters,  and  such  go  to  the  world  as  the  veritable  remem- 
brances of  old  settlers.  They  generally  get  their  events  right,  but  they  too 
often  make  mistakes  in  dates  and  in  parties  to  them.     Hence  the  iniportance 
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i-.f  reestablishing  the  old  landmarks,  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  old  settlers 
who  meet  here  at  these  receptions  to  do.  Many  often  compliment  me  upon 
the  accuracy  of  my  memory,  Bui  it  is  no  better  thrai  the  most  of  yours.  Arid 
I  ilare  not  trust  it  in  important  matters  unless  backed  by  old  po-ptr:,  and  ex- 
reriences  which  T  am  ever  upon  the  look  out  to  c;alher  up  and  have  at  hand 
I'jr  rt^ference. 

My  fellow  old  settlers'.  I  miss  several  faces  here  to-night  that  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting.  Some  are  unavoidably  detained,  whilst  others  have 
^ane  to  the  general  i-eunion  beyond  the  grave.  One  v/e  all  miss  more  ^han 
any  other  who  always  has  been  with  us.  We  miss  him  for  the  peculiar  kind 
of  music  that  he  always  furnished  u.s.  We  miss  him  because,  v.lien  speaking 
of  any  Chicago  event,  he  was  never  the  man  to  say,  as  many  of  us  are  com- 
pelled to  say:  "That  happened  before  I  came  to  Chicago."  He  came  here 
in  1826,  and  was  a  voter  v.dien  this  City  was  a  part  of  Peoria  County.  But 
he  had  seen  much  of  interest  before  he  came  to  Chicago.  Never  again  shall 
we  behold  a  man  who  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Hull,  at  Detroit. 
I  allude  to  Mark  Beaubieu,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
(jeorge  Mathews,  at  Kankakee,  in  this  State,  on  the  nth  April,  of  this  year. 
L'pon  his  death-bed,  he  requested  that  his  fiddle  be  given  to  me.  At  every 
other  reunion  of  Chicago's  old  settlers,  Mr.  Beaubien  has  been  present  and 
played  upon  it.  The  hddle  is  here  now,  but  the  arm  that  wielded  the  bow  is 
palsied  in  death,  I  labored  among  his  descendants,  am.ong  the  old  French 
pioneers,  and  amorig  you,  old  settlers,  to  find  some  one  to  play  a  dirge  upon 
it  to  his  memory  here  to-night.  But  I  was  unsuccessful.  And  now  I  present 
it  to  the  Calumet  Club,  as  he  was  ever  honored  here.  All  its  members  were 
ever  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  ever  felt  at  home  here.  And  as  he  has  passed 
away,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  his  oldest  son,  Frank  Gordon 
Beaubien,  now  present.  But  he  has  not  inherUed  the  musical  taste  of  hi? 
father.  He  was  born  in  Chicago,  and  so  is  younger  than  the  fiddle  which  his 
father  brought  here  from  Detroit,  in  1S26. *  How  long  he  had  it  before  he 
came  here  1  can  not  say.  It  has  done  service  enough  in  Chicago  to  entitle  it 
to  honor,  however.  Three  generations  have  listened  to  its  music  here.  1 
also  take  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  his  cousin,  Alexander  Beaubien,  son 
of  the  late  Gen.  Jean  Eapiiste  Beaubien,  who  was  at  i\IackinaAv  in  1812,  and 
saw  the  surrender  of  that  place  to  the  British  as  his  brother  Mark  did  that  of 
Detroit.  The  General  w^as  a  little  higher  toned  than  ]Mark,  and  brought  the 
first  piano  to  Chicago.  And  like  the  tiddle,  that  piano  has  been  well  pre- 
served; and,  after  long  use  in  Chicago,  it  is  now  doing  service  in  the  family 
of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Sophia  (Beaubien)  Ogee,  at  Silver  Lake,  Kansas, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Beaubien. 

Ami  now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  this  crowded  room,  crovrded 
v.ith  liberal  hosts  to  do  us  honor,  and  crov.'ded  with  grateful  guests  to  receive 
tliat  honor,  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  every  old  settler  here  to-night  if  i 
have  not  already  done  so.  There  is  no  probability  that  we  shall  ever  all  meet 
here  again.  Yet  some  v.dll  meet  here.  For  these  annual  receptions  are  to  be 
continuous  and  in  a  larger  hall.  I  want  you  all  to  be  enabled  to  say  when 
you  return  to  your  homes  and  you  are  asked  whom  you  met,  that  you  have 
once  more  shaken  hands  with  "Long  John"  Wentworth.  And,  if  you  live 
until  next  year,  and  I  live,  I  want  you  to  come  here,  sec  our  new  hali,  and 
give  then  another  shake. 

*  Mark  Beaubien  was  not  the  last  surv-ivor  of  the  settlers  of  i326.  Edward  A-nent,  wht- 
voted  here  in  that  year,  nc.v  lives  at  Newark,  Kendall  County,  111.,  and  has  a  son.  John 
Ainent,  now  living  in  tins  City.  He  had  four  brothers  once  living  here,  zv'-. :  Himm,  new 
hvin;^  at  San  Joso,  Caiifornia;  Justus  died  at  V.\g  Rock,  Kane  County.  III.;  Calvin  died 
at  Warsaw,  Hancock  County,  111.;  John  died  at  Princcr.on,  Bureau  County,  III.  ;  and  Anson 
>-ied  at  La  Prairie.  Adams  County    lil.—  See  No.  7  of  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  page  16 
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On  occasions  of  this  kind  we  want  sociability  ratlier  than  speech-making'. 
Refreshinento  await  you  and  will  be  at  your  pleasure  as  long  as  you  stay. 
Let  us  now  waive  all  ceremony  and  resolve  ourselves  into  an  o].l-fa->hionel 
Love  Feast,  where  we  can  eat  drink  and  be  merry,  shouting  Glory  ilailelujali 
and  praising  the  Lord  for  extending  our  lives  to  the  present  time. 


O. 

HLSTORY  OF  THE  CHICAGO  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Treasury  Dp:partment,  Office  of  Light-House  Board, 

Washington,  June-6th,  iSSi. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  27th,  relative  to  the  old  Chicago  light -house, 
within  the  precincts  of  Fort  Dearborn,  has  b  jcn  received. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  the  structure  in  question  was  built,  served  its 
purpose,  Was  discontinued  and  removed,  prior  to  the  organization  of  tl:e 
Light- House  Board,  and  that  the  only  information  this  oiTice  can  obtain, 
with  regard  to  it,  is  from  the  imperfect  records  which  have  come  down  ho':n 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  previously  liad  charge  of  the  light-house  ser- 
vice. Such  of  the  information  which  you  ask,  as  the  Board  is  able  to  furnish, 
is  herein  given. 

The  first  appropriation  known  to  the  Board  for  the  erection  of  the  structure 
in  question  was  made  by  the  Act.  approved  r>Iarch  3,  1831,  and  is  as  follows: 
"$5000  for  building  a  light -house  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  Lake 
Michigan. " 

The  next  appropriation  known  to  the  Board,  was  made  by  the  Act,  ap- 
proved March  3,  1847,  and  is:     "For  a  light-house  at  Chicago,  $3500."' 

It  appears  from  the  various  light-house  lists,  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  from  1838  to  1S57,  that  the  Chicago  light-house  was  erected  in 
1831-2,  but  the  precise  date  upon  which  it  was  commenced,  and  upon  which 
it  was  finished,  is  not  given. 

In  the  light- house  list  for  1838,  the  building  is  described  as  follows: — 
"Chicago  light-house,  south  side  of  Chicago  River;  fixed  light;  tower  forty 
feet  high;  fourteen  inch  reflector;  four  lamps;  built  in  1S31-2." 

The  records  of  the  ofnce  show  nothing  with  regard  to  the  tradition  you 
mention,  relative  to  the  destruction  of  a  light-house  in  1S31,  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  one  upon  the  same  spot.  There  appears,  thus  far,  no  evidence  that 
there  was  any  light-house  at  Fort  Dearborn  prior  to  1831. 

The  first  keeper  of  the  light,  of  whom  the  Board  has  any  record,  was 
Samuel  C.  Lasby,  who  received  $350  per  year. 

There  is  sent  to  your  address,  to-day,  a  copy  of  the  book  entitled  Docu- 
ments Relalbv^  to  Light- Houses,  lySg  to  i8ji,  and  you  are  referred  to  pages  ^^, 
245,  and  254,  where  mention  is  made  the  of  several  light-houses  at  and  near 
Chicago.  There  is,  also,  sent  you  a  book  entitled  La-cs  a)id  Appropriations 
from  Jj'Sg  to  jSjJ,  and  you  are  referred  to  pages  93  and  132  for  the  appro- 
priations for  the  erection  of  the  old  Chicago  light-house,  and  to  pages  144, 
154,  and  193,  for  appropriations  relative  to  other  aids  to  navigation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chicago;  also  to  the  index  on  page  227,  relative  to  tlie 
appropriations  made  within  the  above-mentioned  dates  for  aids  to  navigation 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

There  is  also  sent  you,  for  the  use  of  the  Historical  Society,  a  copy  of  the 
last  report  of  the  Light-House  Board,  and  of  the  last  issued  list  of  lights  on 
the  lakes,  in  which  you  will  find  mention  of  the  present  condition  of  the  lights 
near  Chicago.  Very  respectfully,  Qp^^  Dewey, 

Hon,  John  Wentworth,  Chicago.       Commander  U.S.N.,  Naval  Secy. 
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P. 

FALL  OF  TME  ORIGIXAL  LIGFIT-HOUSF.  AT  CHICAGO. 

LF.TitR  FROM  Isaac  D.  Harmon,  (aged  17).  to  his  elder  brother, 

Charles  L.  FIarmon,  deceased, 

Chicago,  October  31st,  183 1. 

Z)c\zr  Brother:  We  have  had  a  ilattener  pass  over  the  face  of  our  pros- 
pects in  Chica^^o.  The  light-iiouse,  that  the  day  before  yesterday,  stood  in 
a!i  its  :^lory\  the  pride  of  this  wonderous  village,  is  now  '■'■  doiised.^^  Yox  about 
a  week  past,  cracks  have  been  observed  in  it,  and  yesterday  they  began  to 
look  '-^squally.''''  Mr,  Jackson,  ithe  man  \\\\o  contracted  to  erect  the  building), 
[I'robably  Samuel  Jackson,  alderman  in  1S37,]  ordered  some  of  the  bottom 
stones,  Avhich  looked  likely  to  fall,  to  be  taken  out.  Yet  he  and  his  men 
assured  people  there  was  no  danger  of  its  falling.  Jackson  said,  "'You  can't 
ijei  it  down,"  but  there  were  others  who  were  not  so  sure.  My  father,  [Dr. 
Elijah  D.  Harmon],  in  the  afternoon,  told  them  it  leaned  to  one  side.  They 
laughed  at  him,  and  so  confident  were  some  of  its  standing,  that,  but  a  fev/ 
hours  before  it  fell,  they  went  upon  the  top  of  it;  and  aniongst  the  rest,  some 
women.  Stones  kept  dropping  from  the  hole  in  it;  and,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  down  tumbled  the  whole  work  with  a  terrible  crash  and  a 
noise  like  the  rattling  of  fifty  claps  of  thunder.  The  walls  were  three  feet 
thick,  and  it  had  been  raised  fifty  feet  in  height;  so  you  must  know  it  made 
some  stir  when  it  fell.  The  first  thing  father  said  to  the  workmen  when  he 
v.ent  out  was,  "Does  it  lean  any  now. "  They  were  'shorn  of  their  locks,' 
and  had  nothing  to  say.  Yarious  reasons  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its 
falling.  Jackson  wants  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  owing  to  the  quicksand 
under  the  building,  which  m.ade  it  settle,  and  says  that  a  light-house  can  not 
be  made  to  stand  here.  It  would  be  greatly  for  his  interest  to  have  this  story 
believed;  as,  by  this  means  he  would  probably  get  pay  for  what  he  has  done; 
otherwise,  he  v/ill  nor.  People  here,  and  those  that  are  well  qualified  to 
judge,  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  quicksand  about  it,  and  that  it  was  all 
owing  to  the  wretched  manner  in  which  it  was  built.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
them,  judging  from  the  piece  of  wall  now  standing,  the  mortar  looks  like 
dry  sand,  and  the  v/ali  is  tv.'o-thirds  filled  up  between  with  stones  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  head.     Fmis. 

Charles  L.  Harmon,  Yours  affectionately, 

Burlington,  Yt.  Isaac  D.  Harmon, 


Q. 

COL,  JOSEPH    PLYMPTOX. 

Joseph  Plympton 'was  born  Feb.  24Lh,  17S7,  at  Sudbury,  .^lass.  Fie  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Plympton,  who  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Suftblk 
County,  England,  landed  in  Massachusetts  in  1633,  founded  the  town  of  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  and  was  slain  by  the  Indians  on  Boone's  Plain,  April  16,  1667. 
Joseph  was  appointed  2d-lieutenant,  Jan.  3d,  i8i3,  in  the  4th  U.  S.  Infantry; 
promoted  to  ist-lieutenant,  July  1st,  1S13;  to  captain,  June  1st,  1821,  in  the 
5th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  brevetted  major,  June  i,  1S31,  ''for  ten  year's  faith- 
ful service."  On  March  15,  1S24,  he  married  Eliza  Matilda  Livingston, 
daughter  of  Peter  \Yiiiiam  Livingston,  of  X'ew-York  City.  Among  the 
places  commanded  by  Brevet-Maj.  Plympton,  before  coming  to  Fort  Dear- 
born, are  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  F'ort  Snelling,  Minn.;  Fort  Armstrong,  Missis-ippi 
Ktver;  Fort  Floward,  {Green  Bay,  Wis,);  and  Fort  Winnebago,  ( Vv'innebago, 
Wis.)     After  his  command  of  F\'>:t  Dearborn  he  was  ordered  to  F'Jorida,  and 
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distinguished  himself  in  the  Seminole  war.  On  Sept.  22d,  1S4.0,  he  wars  pro- 
moted to  niajor  in  the  2d  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  on  Sept.  9th,  1S46,  to  h'eulen- 
ant-coIoncl  in  the  7th  U.  .S.  Infantry,  and  oidered  to  Mexico  in  comn'iand  of 
that  regiment.  For  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  "  at  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  he  was  brevetted  colonel.  From  185 1,  for  two  years,  he  was  in  New- 
York  City,  as  general  superintendent  of  the  recruiting- service,  U.  S.  army. 
Feb.  9,  1S54,  he  was  promoted  to  colonel  of  the  ist  U,  S.  Infantry,  and 
ordered  to  Galveston,  Texas.  Col.  Plympton  died  at  Staten  Idand,  N.  Y., 
June  5,  1S60.  jVmong  the  many  officers  under  his  command  during  his  long 
military  service  were  Gens.  U.  S.  Grant,  Philip  A.  Sheridan,  and  Nathaniel 
Lyon.  Mrs.  Col.  Plympton  died,  June  20th,  1873.  O^  their  children,  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  are  Cornelia  De  Peyster,  born  at  Fort  Howard,  Green 
Bay.  Wis.,  and  married  to  Lieut.  Henry  M.  Black,  now  colonel  in  the  U.  S. 
army;  also,  Gilbert  M.,  of  New -York  City;  also,  Louisa  E.,  born  at  Fort 
Sneiling,  and  married  to  Lieut.  John  Pitman,  Ordinance-Corps,  U.  S.  army. 


LITTLE  TURTLE. 
Drake's  Book  upon  the  Indians  says:  "Little  Turtle  died  14  luiy.  iSi2, 
aged  65  years,  at  his  residence  upon  Eel  River,  near  Fort  Wayne,  where  the 
government  had  built  him  a  house  and  provided  him  with  the  means  of  living. 
His  portrait,  by  Stewart,  is  now  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington." 
[From  this  it  appears  that  he  had  beea  dead  over  a  month  at  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  massacre,] 

AN  INTERESTING  RELIC. 

A  letter  lias  been  received  from  Charles  P.  Greenough,  an 
attorney  of  Boston,  a  little  yellow  with  age,  which  was  among  a 
collection  of  historical  letters  and  papers  the  gentleman  had,  and 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  send  to  Mayor  Harrison.  It  will  prove 
interesting  to  old  Chicagoans.  It  is  addressed  to  "John  John- 
son, P]sq.,  U.  S.  Factor,  Fort  Wayne.  Per  the  express."  Gn 
the  outside  margin  is  the  name  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Lalirne.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows : 

"Chicago,  7th  July,  181 1. 

"Sir:  Since  my  last  to  you  we  have  news  of  other  depredations 
and  murders  committed  about  the  settlement  of  Cohokia.  The 
first  news  we  received  was  that  the  brothers-in-law  of  Mainpoe 
went  down  and  stole  a  number  of  horses.  Second,  another  party 
went  down,  stole  some  horses,  killed  a  man,  and  took  off  a  young 
woman,  but  they  being  pursued  were  obliged  to  leave  her  to  save 
themselves.  Third,  they  have  been  there  and  killed  and  de- 
stroyed a  whole  family.  Th.e  cause  of  it,  or  in  part,  is  from  the 
little  chief  that  came  last  fall  to  see  Gov.  Harrison  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Vvapewa.  He  told  tlie  Indians  that  he  had  told 
the  (iovernor  that  the  Americans  were  settling  on  their  lands,  and 
what  should  be  done  with  them.  Fie  told  the  Indians  that  the 
Governor  had  told  him  they  were  bad  people;  that  they  must 
drive  them  off,  kill  their  cattle,  and  steal  their  horses,  etc. 
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"Being  tlie  quarter  ending  the  30th  June  I  am  busy  \vith  the 
Factory,  and  have  a  number  of  Indians  here  paying  their  visit  to 
Capt,  Heald.  From  those  circumstances,  1  hope,  sir,  you  will 
excuse  my  luirry.  Please  give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Johnston.  -I 
am  with  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  [.   LALniE.''-' 

*  THE  KILLIXG  OF  LALIME  EXPLAIXED. 

Chicago,  June  25th,  iSSi. 

Hon.  Joir.x  \Ventworth, — Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the  22d  inst.  I 
received  yesterday.     Thanks  for  the  slip  you  enclosed. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  have  to  say,  that  I  think  Mathew  Irwin  was  not 
siib-agent  at  Fort  Dearborn,  but  that  he  was  United  .States  factor,  acting  also 
as  Indian-agent.  His  duties  were  principally  confined  to  Indian  affairs,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commanding  onicer,  when  he  was  not  specially  instructed 
by  the  Department  at  Washington. 

As  regards  the  unfortunate  killing  of  Mr.  LaLime,  by  Mr.  John  Kinzie,  I 
have  heard  the  account  of  it  related  by  Mrs.  Kinzie,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Helm.  Mr.  Kinzie  never,  in  my  hearing,  alluded  to  or  spoke  of  it.  He  deeply 
regretted  the  act.  Knowing  his  aversion  to  converse  on  the  subject,  I  never 
spoke  to  him  about  it. 

Mrs.  Kinzie  said  that  her  husband  and  LaLime  had  been  for  several  years 
on  unfriendly  terms,  and  had  had  frequent  altercations;  that  at  tlie  time  of 
the  encounter,  Mr.  Kinzie  had  crossed  the  River  alone,  in  a  canoe,  going  to 
the  Fort;  and  that  LaLime  met  him  outside  of  the  garrison  and  shot  him, 
the  ball  cutting  the  side  of  lii.s  neck.  She  supposed  LaLime  saw  her  husband 
crossing,  and,  taking  his  pistol,  Vv-ent  through  the  gate  purposely  to  meet  him. 
Mr.  Kinzie  closing  with  LaLime  stabbed  him,  and  retreated  to  his  house  cov- 
ered with  blood.  He  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done,  that  he  feared  he  had 
killed  LaLime,  that  probably  a  squad  would  be  sent  for  him,  and  that  he 
must  hide.  She,  in  haste,  took  bandages,  and  with  him  retreated  to  the 
woods,  where,  as  soon  as  possible,  she  dressed  his  wounds,  returning  just  in 
time  to  meet  an  officer  with  a  squad,  with  orders  to  seize  her  husband.  He 
could  not  be  found.  For  some  days  he  was  hid  in  the  bush,  and  cared  for  by 
his  wife. 

LaLime  was,  I  understood,  an  educated  man,  and  quite  a  favorite  with  the 
oiTicers,  who  were  greatly  excited..  They  decided  he  should  be  buried  near 
Mr.  Kinzie's  house,  and  he  was  buried  near  the  bank  of  the  River,  about  the 
present  terminus  of  Rush  Street,  and  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  Mr. 
Kinzie's  house,  in  \}\\\xv  view  from  his  front-door  and  piazza.  The  grave  was 
enclosed  by  a  picket-fence,  which  ^\x.  Kinzie,  in  his  life-time,  kept  in  perfect 
order.  My  impjession  has  ever  been  that  Mr.  Kinzie  acted,  as  lie  told  his 
wife,  in  seif-defence.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  after  a  full  investi- 
gation by  the  oltlcers,  whose  friend  the  deceased  was,  they  acquitted  Mr.  Plin- 
zie,  who  then  returned  to  his  family. 

In  some  of  these  details  I  niay  be  in  error,  but  the  fact  has  ever  been  firm 
in  my  rnind  tliat  LaLirne  mace  the  attack,  provgkmg  the  killing  in  self-defence. 
.Most  certainly  Mr.  Kinzie  deeply  regretted  the  result,  and  avoided  any  refer- 
ence to  it.  '  Yours,        G.   S.   Huh  hard, 
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THE  FIR.ST  LAKE-STEAMER. 

THE   OLD    STEAMBOAT    WALK-IN-THE- WATER, 

Levi  Bishop,  of  Detroit,  in  a  series  of  articles,  in  the  Post  and  Irilune  of 
that  City,  on  the  early  history  of  lake  navigation,  gives  the  followinc^  account 
of  the  old  steamboat  IValk-in-i/ie-  Water,  the  first  steamer  that  plied  Lake  Erie: 

"Capt.  Nev.'hali  is  doin^^  good  work  as  a  historian  of  our  lake  marine.  He 
has  an  old  registry  of  the  Custonr-House  of  Detroit,  of  1818,  when  William 
Woodbridge  was  the  Collector  of  the  Port.  This  record  settles  the  point  that 
the  ]Valk-in-ihe-  IP'ater,  being  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  navigated  on  Lake 
Erie,  arrived  at  Detroit,  August  27,  18  iS,  and  that  she  cleared  for  her  return 
trip  to  Buffalo  the  next  day.  She  was  in  general  form  a  schooner,  with  an 
engine  and  tv>'o  side-wheels,  and  she  was  named  after  an  Lodian  chief,  who 
found  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  somewhere  on  the  borders  ol  the  Detroit 
River,  and  probably  in  many  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  vShe  was 
doubtless  a  clumsy  crafr.  but  was  a  good  experiment  for  the  early  days  of 
steam  navigation.  The  record  referred  to  is  in  a  good  state  of  preseivaiion, 
and  it  contains  much  valuable  historical  information.  The  pioneer  steamboat 
went  ashore  and  was  wrecked  on  or  near  Long  Point,  in  the  year  1819  or 
1820,  and  thus  she  ceased  to  walk  in  the  water  and  found  a  grave  therein. 
From  that  small  beginning,  the  steamboats  on  the  lakes  went  on  increasing 
till  they  rivaled  the  sail  vessels  in  number  and  far  surpassed  them  in  magni- 
tude, accommodations,  and  attractions.  Between  1830  and  1840,  and  on  from 
the  latter  date  till  the  railroads  began  to  acquire  the  through  carrying  business, 
the  lake  steam  marine  v.-as  surpassed  by  but  few,  if  any,  in  the  world.  The 
old  North  A/nerica,  the  Conimo.iure  Perry,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Michiga)i  are 
with  others  well  remembered.  Then  the  great  steamboat  line  was  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  about  1000  miles,  and  a  Chicago  boat,  with  such  men  as 
Capts.  Blake  and  Appleby  and  others  on  deck,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
great  'institutions'  of  the  country.  They  were  -^  ositively  traveling  luxuries. 
Of  course  it  took  longer  to  make  the  trip  than  it  now  does  by  rail,  but  those 
large  steamboats  presented  attractions  and  comforts  which  no  railroad-cars  can 
afford.  The  old  Michi;^j)i  had  two  engines, — one  on  each  side, — vshich,  with 
"the  side-wheels,  ran  v,-holly  independent  of  each  other.  This  was  all  well  in 
a  smooth  sea,  but  in  rough  vv-eather  one  wheel  would  be  deep  in  the  v.ater  or 
in  a  swell,  and  would  move  slow,  while  the  other  at  the  same  time  would  be 
all,  or  nearly  all,  out  of  the  water,  and  would,  consequently,  t^ly  like  lightning. 
This  had  the  effect  to  jerk  the  boat  about  in  different  directions,  and  make  the 
navigation  unpleasant  and  difficult.  The  double  independent  engines  were, 
doubtless,  an  experiment,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  been  imitated. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  better  to  have  the  two  wheels  connected  by  a  long 
shaft,  so  that  when  one  does  the  work  the  other  shall  be  kept  in  order  and 
moderation  by  an  inseparable  attachment.  It  was  sometimes  positively  thrill- 
ing to  see  old  Capt,  Blake  on  the  upper  deck  in  a  storm,  as  he  maintained  his 
perfect  self-possess'on  and  directed  the  ship  beneath  him,  while  the  noble 
vessel 

'Vv'alked  the  water  like  a  thing;  of  life, 
And  seemed  to  dare  the  elemeius  to  strit'e.' 

''Passengers  had  most  perfect  confidence  in  him,  as  they,  no  doubt,  had  in 
many  other  of  our  lake  captains.  The  owner  of  the  old  Illinois  was  a  well- 
known  citizen.  Fie  was  popularly  known  as  the  "'Commodore  of  the  Lakes.' 
He  was  a  Whig  of  the  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  John  J.  Crittenden 
school.  Pie  was  a  patriotic  citizen,  and,  as  expressing  his  sentiments  and  the 
true  spirit  of  the  State  and  National  Governments,  he  placed  at  the  masthead 
of  the   Illinois  a  streamer,  nearly  or  quite   forty  feet  long,  with   the  words 
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'State  Soverci^^Tity  and  National  Union'  boldly  inscribed  upon  it  in  large  and 
con.s[)icuous  letters. *  That  old  .steami)oat  and  that  National  sentinieni:  were 
the  pride  of  Oliver  Newberry  [of  Detroit],  as  well  as  the  pride  and  boast  of 
all  beholders.  When  the  railroads  came  into  full  operation,  two  grand  float- 
\v.g  palaces — the  Ilyvunlk  Rock  and  the  Western  IVor-U — were  put  on  Lake 
Erie,  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany. They  were  popular,  and  a  great  relief  and  comfort  to  the  tiaveiing 
public,  but  they  were  soon  discontinued  by  railroad  interests,  since  which  our 
first-class  steam  navigation  has  disappeared,  except  on  the  Lake  Superior 
lines." 


CHICAGO'S  FIRST  PIANO. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Chicago  Tribmie:  Chicago,  July  9,  1S81. 

In  your  issue  of  July  7,  you  published  a  letter  from  Charles  Cleaver,  Esq., 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  honored  citizens,  whose  reminiscences  are  in  the 
main  correct;  he  is,  however,  mistaken  in  some  things,  which  I  desire  to  cor- 
rect : 

1.  The  first  piano  brought  to  Chicago  was  by  John  B.  Beaubien,  about 
1S34,  as  Mr.  Wentworth  states,  and  not  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks.  Mrs.  Capt. 
J.  B.  F.  Russell  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie  came  here  prior  to  Mr.  Brooks, 
bringing  their  pianos. 

2.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  old  residence  of  John  Kinzie,  that  he  was, 
at  the  time  he  camie  here,  living  in  a  "spacious  log-house  about  opposite  Dear- 
born Street."  It  u-as  his  son,  John  H.  Kinzie,  who  was  then  living  there; 
and  the  house  was  the  United  btates  Indian- Agency,  the  logs  of  which  were 
put  up  by  the  Indian  Agent,  Jouett,  and  left  without  either  roof  or  lloors,  and 
finished  and  occupied  by  his  successor,  Alexander  Wolcott,  and  located  where 
is  nou^  the  S.-W.  corner  of  North  State  and  North  Water  Streets,  now  em- 
braced in  Wolcott's  Addition.  Mr.  Wolcott  married  a  sister  of  John  H. 
Kinzie  before  there  was  any  one  authorized  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony 
nearer  than  Peoria,  111.,  from  which  place,  Mr.  John  Hamlin,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  was  sent  for  and  married  them.  Mrs.  Wolcott,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  obtained  a  patent  from  the  Government,  under  the  preemption  law, 
for  this  eighty  acres,  now  Wolcott's  Addition  to  Chicago. 

3.  I  differ  with  Mr.  Cleaver  in  regard  to  the  continued  inundation  of  the 
prairie  between  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  Rivers.  It  was  only  during 
spring  and  fall  rains,  or  unusually  heavy  rains,  that  the  roads  were  in  the  con- 
dition described  by  him.  Generally  \\\  summer  and  early  fall  the  road  was 
perfectly  dry,  and  very  fine  and  smooth  for  horse  and  driver;  there  was  an 
elasticity  to  our  high  or  low  prairie  roads  that  made  them  far  superior  to 
macadamized  ones;  they  were  delightfully  free  from  ruts  or  sloughs, 

I  trust  Mr.  Cleaver  will  continue  to  give  us  his  valuable  information,  and 
that  he  will  pardon  me  for  this  correction.  We  old  settlers  are  making  history 
tor  generations  that  may  come  after  us,  and  we  should  be  careful  to  make  it 
correct.  I  will  thank  him  to  correct  any  mistatements  that  may  come  from 
»!e.  G.  S.  Hubbard, 

1  he  Steamer  Hiinoi',  Capt.  Chelsey  Blake,  was  presented  with  a  suit  of  colors,  on 
July  23,  1839,  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Ogden  made  the  presentation 
speech,  and  Walter  L.  Newberry,  Esq-,  replied.  Gen.  Winneld  Scott  was  present,  and 
.*Ir.  Ogden  referred  to  him  as  the  tried  friend  of  Chicago.  —See  Chicago  Daily  American, 

J -iJy  24,  1839. 
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Hon.  J.  Wentwortii;  D^ar  6/>;— Refer!-; 
in  which  you  submit,  for  my  criticism,  the  .:-: 
and  Chicago  in  1831,"  taken  from  /('.\%-3\«" 
publiiihed  in  1S57  : 

I  can  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Kinzie  saw  the  r 
IVau-Burt.      It  was  probably  en^avetl  from  i 


Chicago,  July  20,  iSSi. 
L^  to  yours  of  the   15th  inst,, 
representing  "  Fort   1  )earborp 
by  Mrs.  Juliette  A.   Kinzie, 

.-i-ure  uatil  it  appeared  in  her 
kecch  bv  her,  and  sent  to  her 
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]>ublislicrs,  without  an  opportunity  for  her  correction.  It  is  certainly  unlike 
the  Fort  and  surroundings,  as  1  recollect  tiiem. 

The  view  appears  to  be  from  the  north-east,  as  the  enclosure  of  the  Fort 
was  nearly  north  and  south,  east  and  we>t.  The  River  is  intended  t'o  be 
shown  inland  probably  no*-  fartiier  than  Dearborn  or  Clark  Streets,  as  the 
.-\q;ency  hou-e  was  at  the  corner  of  North-Water  and  North-State  Streets. 

Fort  Dearborn  is  represented  as  located  on  a  high  elevation,  much  above 
the  Kinzie  House.  This  is  incorrect,  as  the  ground  at  the  Fort  was  not  over 
eight  feet  above  the  River  at  its  lowest  stage,  while  the  Kinzie  Douse  was 
two  or  three  feet  higher  tha.i  tlie  Fort. 

There  was  no  sharp  point  in  front  of  the  Fort,  north,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  slope  to  the  River  was  gradual.  At  no  place  fronting  tlie  north  line  of 
pickets  was  ihere  over  So  feci  to  the  water's  edge;  and  at  the  narrowest  point, 
opposite  the  north  gate,  from  50  to  60  feet. 

The  bend  of  the  River,  westerly  from  the  Fort,  was  gradual.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  River  from  the  bend,  westerly,  v/as  almost  straight  to  Franklin 
Street.  From  Franklin  Street  it  turned  gradually  southward  to  the  junction 
of  the  north  and  south  branches.  The  point  of'  junction  of  the  two  streams 
was  in  sight  from  the  Kinzie  House.  I'here  was  no  sharp  inlet  in  front  of 
the  Kinzie  House,  as  represented  in  tiie  cut,  but  there  vv'as  a  slight  be.nd  cor- 
responding with  the  slight  curve  opposite.  The  direction  of  the  cut  through 
the  sand-bar  and  the  piers  erected  conformed  to  the  general  course  of  the 
River  at  tlie  Kinzie  House. 

The  cut  shoM's  the  Block-House  to  be  the  highest  building.  It  was  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  ofhcers'  or  soldiers'  quarters.  The  brick  building, 
erected  in  about  1824  or  '25,  not  shown  in  this  cut,  was  the  most  prominent 
structure.  It  was  located  about  10  feet  south  of  and  parallel  with  the  north 
picket,  and  about  10  or  15  feet  west  of  the  north  gate.  It  was  within  the 
■Fort  enclosure,  and  would  partially  hide  in  this  view  thr  officers'  original 
quarters.     There  was  no  fence  along  the  River  edge,  east  of  the  stockade. 

The  Kinzie  House  was  about  200  feet  from  the  River,  with  a  piazza  the 
whole  length  of  its  south  front.  The  yard  in  front  was  enclosed  by  a  split- 
picket  fence.  Inside  and  close  to  the  east-and-west  fence  was  a  row  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  trees.  From  the  piazza,  the  inside  of  the  Fort  was  visible 
through  to  the  south  gate.  G.   S.   Hubbard. 

FORT-DEARBORN    MUSTER-ROLL, 
The  Latest  on  File  at  Washington  kkfore  the  Massacre. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War, 
July  19,  iSSi,  after  most  of  this  pamphlet  had  been  printed,  it  appears  that 
no  Muster- Roll,  giving  tire  names  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn  in 
1811  or  "12,  is  on  file  in  the  War  Department.  But  the  general  returns  of 
the  U.  S.  A.rmy  show  that  the  Fort  was  garrisoned  from  June  4,  1S04,  to 
June,  1812,  by  a  portion  of  the  1st  Infantry,  In  these  returns,  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  including  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  and  privates,  is  given  at  various  times  as  follows:  June  4,  1S04, 

Capt.  John   Whi:;tler,   69;    i>ec.    31,    1806, ,   66;    Sept.   30,    1809, 

Capt.  John  Whistler,  77;  Sept.  30,  iSio,  Capt.  Nathan  Heald.  67;  Sept.  30, 
1811,  Capt.  Nathan  Heald,  51;  June — ,  1S12,  Capt.  Nathan  Heald,  53. 

The  name  of  Fort  Dearborn  appears  upon  record  as  early  as  June  4,  1804. 

The  Muster-RoU  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn,  that  is  here  given,  was 
obtained  from,  the  Third  Auditor's  Office  of  the  Treasury  Department,  v.-here 
Jt  is  on  tile  as  a  voucher.  It  is  of  the  latest  date  that  can  l)e  found.  From 
the  same  ofhce  was  obtained  the  affidavit  of  William  Griffith  and  the  letter 
by  Capt.  Nathan  Heald. 
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RANK. 

App'ed  or 

EnUb? 

■d.     Remarks  and  CJirur^'c,-,  .;:-c  s  Uy  Ma->t.:r 

Captain, 

31  Jan., 

1807. 

On  fur 

lough  in  Ma«sa.;hu.^etis. 

2d  Lieu't 

I  May, 

1808. 

Present,  of  Cant.  Rhea's  Co.,  Act.  asst 

1, 

iSAug., 

1S08, 

„ 

M'y  agent.    Sick. 

Surg.  Mate 

,13  June, 

t8oS, 

1, 

Sergeant, 

1 3  June, 

1806, 

ri 

[Term  of  all  enlisted  men,  5  yr.s. 

,, 

2  July, 

1808. 

It 

„ 

ro  May. 

1806, 

II 

Corporal, 

6  July, 

1S07, 

If 

,i 

26  Jan.  J 

iSio, 

If 

,, 

9  Dec, 
2  Oct.. 

1807, 

•1 

RECAPITULATIOX  : 

„ 

1810. 

II 

Present,    fit    for  duty,    50; 

Fifer, 

T  Oct., 

1800, 

II 

sick,  6;   unfit   for  service,   3. 

Drummei 

27  June, 
.  5  July, 

i8c'3. 
1 000, 

li 

On  command,  I.   On  furlough, 
I.     Discharged,  6.    Total.  67. 

II 

20  Oct., 

1807, 

>! 

Private, 

27  Nov., 

18 10, 

?l 

tf 

21  Aug., 

iHo'3. 

l« 

„ 

II  July, 

1S06, 

1, 

Sick. 

If 

29  Dec, 

iSoq, 

Term 

of  service  expired.  2q  Dec,  1810 

II 

8  June, 

1806. 

IVesent. 

fr 

27  May, 

i3o6, 

II 

Sick. 

„ 

2  July, 

i8cy:. 

i< 

„ 

22  April, 

1S06, 

If 

Unfit  for  service. 

II 

I  Dec, 

iSoc, 

Time  expired,  i  December,  1810. 

1! 

2  Oct., 

t8io, 

Present 

tl 

7  Dec, 

1805, 

Time 

expired,  7  December,  iSio. 

-  Muater-Roll  of  a  Company  of  Infantry  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nathan 
Heald  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  United  States,  commanded  by  Cclorti 
Jacob  King'sbury,  from  Nov.  30,  when  last  Mustered,  to  Dec,  31,  *Bio: 

NO.  N.kMF.S. 

1  Nathan  Heald.     -     - 

2  Phillip  O'Strander, 

3  Seth  Thompson,  -    - 

4  John  Cooper,     - 
J  Joseph  Glass, 

2  John  Crozier.  - 

3  Richard  Rickman,     - 

1  IhoiTUts  Forth, 

2  Asa  Ca'.pbc'li,  -     - 

3  Rhodui>  lon.-s,      -       - 

4  RichL^n]  (J-arncr,  - 

1  Georce  Bi:rriet,      -       - 

2  johi-'^iwUh,  -       -       - 

3  johu  llar.iiton, 

4  Flugh  Mcpherson,    - 

1  John  Alien,      -       .       - 

2  George  A.daras,  - 

3  Presley  Andrews,  - 

4  Thomas  A.shbrook,    - 

5  Thomas  Burnes,    - 

6  Pat^>k4^.UTl£,      -       - 
.  7  Redmond  Bem%    - 

8  William  Best.   "  -      - 

9  James  Chapman,   - 

10  James  Corbin,     - 

11  Fielding  Corbin,    - 

12  Silas  Ci.irk,  -       -       - 

13  James  Clark,   -       -       - 

14  Dyson  Dyer, 

15  Stephen  Draper,    - 

16  Daniel  Dor^-herty,    - 

17  Michijah  Denison,  -     - 
1 3  Nathan  Edson,   - 

19  John  Fury.       -       -       - 

20  Paul  Cvium.mo,    - 

21  WilHam  N.  Hunt,  - 

22  John  Kelso.  - 

23  David  Kennison,    - 

24  Samuel  Kiipatrick,    - 

25  Jacob  Laudon, 

26  James  Latta,  -     -       - 

27  Michael  Lynch,     - 

28  Michael  Leonard, 

29  Hugh  Logan,  -      -      - 

30  Frederick  Locker,     - 

31  Andrew  Loy,  -      -      - 

32  August  Mortt,     - 

33  Ralph  Miller,  -      -      - 

34  Peter  ?*Iiiler, 

35  Duncan  McCarty,  -     - 

36  Patrick  McGowen,    - 

37  James  Maburj', 

38  "William  Morntt,  - 

39  John  Mcyan,  -       -       - 

40  John  Needs,  -      -       - 

41  Joseph  Noles.  -      -       - 

42  Thomas  Poindexter,  - 

43  William  Prickitt,    - 

44  Frederick  Peterson,  - 

45  DaWd  Shcrror, 

46  John  Suttontield, 

47  John  .S.Tiith,     -       -       - 

48  James  Starr,  -      -       - 

49  Phiilip  Smith.  -       -       - 

50  John  S'mmi.'ns,   - 

51  James  Van  Home,  - 

52  Anthony  L.  \N'aggoner, 


15  Aug.,  1806,  On  command  at  Fort  Wayne. 

4  Dec,  1S05,  Time  expired,  4  December,  1810. 

I  Oct.,   iSic,  Present.    Sick. 
19  July,  1S06,        II 

13  Aug.,  1807,        »»  ■  ■   . 

24  April,  1806,         H 

6  April,  1810,         t' 
19  Mch.  1808,         11 

I  Oct.,  1810,        II 

8  Oct.,  1810,        II 


17  Dec, 

iSo-^, 

T 

me 

of  service  expired,  17  Dec,  iSio 

14  Mch, 

1808, 

P 

-esent. 

20  Dec, 

1 8 10, 

„ 

Re-enlisted,  20  Dec.  1810. 

28  Nov., 

1807, 

1, 

Unfit  for  service. 

10  April, 

1810, 

f, 

20  Dec, 

1810, 

II 

Re-enlisted,  20  Dec,  1810. 

13  April, 

i8io, 

II 

5  May, 

1806, 

II 

:,   -        .-    r 

13  April, 

i8to. 

II 

6  July, 

1807, 

II 

9  July, 

i8d6. 

i( 

19  Dec, 

1805, 

T 

me  of  service  expired,  19  Dec,  i8ro 

13  June, 

iSoo, 

P 

esent.     Unfit  for  service. 

31  Aug., 

1807, 

II 

30  April, 

i8oe. 

" 

14  April, 
23  April, 
28  June, 

1800, 
i8d6. 

11 



We   certify  on    honor   that 

lEo'^, 

„ 

this   Muster- Roll   exhibits  a 

5  July. 
8  Sept., 
3  Sept., 

i3o8, 

II 

true  statement  of  the  conuiany 

r8io. 

commanded  by  Capt.  Nathan 

183  0.' 

,, 

Heald,  and  that  the  remarks 

6  June, 
I  June. 

1  Oct.. 
8  Sept . 

2  April, 

t'ori. 

„ 

set  opposite   their  nanes  are 

iScS. 
1810. 
t8o7, 
1808. 
iSco, 

" 

accurate  and  jast. 

Ph.  O'Stk.^-.dkr.  Lieut., 
Commanding  the  Comoany, 

1; 

J.  Coci'ER,  S.-Mate. 

18  Nov., 

30  April, 

iSd5. 

„ 

U  Mch, 

1810, 

„ 

Pay  due  from  i  Tuly,  iSio:  sick. 

2  May, 

iSio, 

i< 

Sick. 

9  Jan.. 

iSco, 

If 
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The   Last   Payment  to  the  Garrison  of    Fort   Dearborn    before 

THE  Massacre. 
Territory  of  Michigan,  )       ^^. 

District  of  Detj^oit.  (  '  *  Personally  appeared  l^efiire  me,  the 
xmdersigned,  a  justice-of-the-peace  in  and  for  the  district  aforesaid,  William. 
Griffith,  late  lieutenant  of  the  2Sih  United  States  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who, 
being  duly  su-urn,  deposeth  and  saith  that  in  the  month  of  June,  1 812,  he, 
deponent,  was  orderly-sergeant  of  Capt,  Heald's  company  of  the  ist  Regiment 
of  U.  8.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  and  well  knows  that 
said  company  was  paid  in  the  month  of  June,  1S12,  by  Lieut.  Eastman*,  through 
Capt.  Heald,  nine  months'  pay  to  the  said  month  of  June  inclusive,  and  that  " 
the  company  at  that  time  consisted  of  sixty-five  rank  and  file,  who,  together 
with  the  officers,  received  nine  months'  pay  as  aforesaid;  and  deponent  further 
saith  that  as  he  then  understood  and  verily  believes  there  was  at  the  ;;ame  time 
a  deposit  made  and  left  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Pleald  of  three  nionths'  addition- 
ill  pay,  which,  together  with  other  public  property,  was  taken  by  the  Indians 
on  the  15th  of  August,  following,  in  conseejuence  of  the  capture  of  the  place. 

W-M,  Griffith. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  TnoMA.i  Roivland,       '/ 

this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  iSiS.  Justice  of-the-Peace. 

State  of  Ne\v  Hampshire,  \  Hollis,  Sept.  25,  1819. 

Hillsborough,  ss.  \      I,  the  undersigned,  a  justice-of-the-peace 

in  and  for  tlie  County  aforesaid,  do  certify  that  I  have  carefully  examined  and 
compared  the  foregoing  copy  with  the  original,  and  find  it  true  and  correct. 

Benta.  Farley,  Juscice-Peace. 

St.  Charles,  Missouri  Territory,  May  i8th,  1820. 

Sir  — I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  March,  a  few 
days  since.  The  garrison  at  Chicago,  commanded  by  me  at  the  time  Detroit 
"was  surrendered  by  Gen.  Hull,  were  every  man  paid  up  to  tiie  30th  of  June, 
1812,  inclusive,  officers'  subsistence  and  forage  included. 

The  last  payment  embraced  nine  months,  and  was  made  by  myself  as  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Eastman,  he  having  deposited  the  money  with  me  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  making  the  payment,  there  was  a  small  balance  remaining  in  my  ^^ 
liands  in  favor  of  Mr.  Eastman,  but  I  can  not  say  what  the  amount  was. 
Every  paper  relative  to  that  transaction  was  soon  after  lost.  I  am,  however, 
■confident  there  was  no  deposit  with  me  to  pay  the  garrison  for  the  three 
months'  subsequent  to  the  30th  of  June,  1S12. 

The  receipt-rolls  which  I  had  taken  for  Mr.  Eastman,  together  with  the 
balance  of  money  in  my  hands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  on  the  15th 
of  August,  18 12,  when  the  troops  under  my  command  were  defeated  near 
Chicago;  what  became  of  them  afterwards,  I  know  not.  I  have  no  papers 
in  my  possession  relative  to  that  garrison  excepting  one  muster-roll  for  the 
month  of  ]May,  1812.  By  it  I  find  the  garrison  then  consisted  of  one  captain; 
one  2d-lieutenant;  one  ensign;  one  surgeon's-mate;  4  sergeants;  2  corporals; 
4  musicians;  and  41  privates.  I  can  not  determine  what  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  was  at  any  other  time  during  the  years  1811  and  1812,  but  it  was  on 
the  decline.  Monthly  returns  were  regularly  transmitted  to  the  adjutant  and 
inspector-generars  ofiice,  at  Washington  City,  which,  I  suppose,  can  be  found 
at  any  time.  I  am  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obed't  serv't, 

Peter  IIagnf.r,  Esq.,  3d  Auditor's  Office,  N.^than  Heald. 

Treasury  Department,  Washington  City. 

*  Jonathan  Fastnian,  from  Vermont,  was  appointed  ensign,  ist  Infantry,  July,  i8,  1S03; 
2d-lieutenant  Artillery,  March,  1803:  District  Paymaster,  i8c6;  istlieutenant,  June.  18^7; 
disbanded.  May,  1814. 


■.?. 


>i  ^Jt    '■■':lLU.\ij> 


i^-{.-v  r 
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FOR7^   DEARBORN. 


HEM  ARKS. 


Semi-Annual  Muster-Koll  of  Capt.  St.  Clair  Denny's  Company,  ("A")  cf  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Army  of  the  United  States,  (Col.  Bvt.  Brig.- 
Gen.  George  M.  Brooke,)  from  June  30,  1836,  v/hen  last  must.tred,  to 
Dec.  31,  1836. 

NO.  XAMES.  RANK, 

1  St.  Clair  Denny,         Capt.,    April  i, 

2  E,  K.  Smith,     -    -  ist-Lt,  March  4 

3  Samuel  Whitehorn,  zd-Lt.,  Oct.  31, 

1  Xathan'l  Carpenter,  Sergi:.,  April  13, 

2  Michael  Rothmon,         n  April  18. 

r  Johnjsck,    -     -     -    CorpL,  July   i 

2  Daniel  O'Connell,  n  Nov.    2 

1  Eenjamm  Yoemans,  Mus.,     May 

2  Michaci  Wslsh,  - 

1  Wm,  R.  Armstrong 

2  John  Aylward,     - 

3  David  Barry,    -     - 

4  Thomas  Brrwr.,  - 

5  Richard  Clegg, 

6  James  M.  Clemens 

7  Thomdike  Clar>-,  - 


Pvt., 


ENLIsTFD. 
WHEN'.  WHERE.        ^ 

36,      [Penn.J 
7:;,      [Conn.  J 
36,       [R.  I.J 
35,  Ft.  Dearb'n, 
34,      Albany 


-  Commanding  Company. 

[joined  since  his  promotion. 

-  At  Fort  Winnebago,  not  having 
3  Orderly  Serg-eant. 
3  Promoted  to  Sergt.,  Nov.  2r,  ';6. 


4,  '30,  Ft.  Dearb'n.  3  Appointed  Cor].-)!. 


;pt. 


S  Hugh  Done 

9  Alvah  Treem-in,    - 

10  John  Fisher,    -     - 

11  John  Gant;    -     -     - 

12  Wm.  S.  Grames,  - 

13  John  Kane,  -    -    - 

14  Isaac  Lane,     -     - 

15  Donold  McKenzie, 

16  George  McGregor, 

17  Ezckiel  Napton,    - 

18  Hiram  Persons,   - 

19  William  Pix,      -    - 

20  William  Thompson, 

21  Marvin  R.  Wade, 

22  Edward  Weever, 

DISCH.».RG  tiD  : 

I  Sinclair  Cree,    -     - 

DESERTED : 

1  Henry  Stark,  -     - 

2  Lorin  Bingham,     - 

3  James  Clark,  -     - 

4  John  G.  Doherty, 

5  Lorenzo  Downing, 

6  Hiram  Lyon,     -     - 

7  Franklin  Mills,    - 

8  John  Shelian,    -    - 

9  Thomas  Cassidy, 

10  Donold  McKenzie, 

11  John  Bryson,    -     - 

12  James  Youngs,     - 

13  James  A.  Lynch,  - 

14  Alvarado  Burt,     - 

15  Peter  Shepperd,     - 

16  Thomas  Braiy,   - 

17  George  Gardner,   - 

18  William  Brady,    - 

19  David  H.  Pierson, 

RESIGN' ED : 
I  T.  Stockton,    -    - 


36.  Ft.  Dearb'n,  3  Appointed  Corpl.,  Xcv. 

35.  Ft. Howard,  3 
Dec.  26,  '36,  Ft.  Dearb'n,  3 
April  30,  '34,  Albany,  3 
June  26,  '35,  Utica,  3 
May  7,  '34,  Utica.  3 
May  1.1,  '35,  Ft.  Dearb'n,  3 
April  23,  '34,  Rochester, 
Sept.  22,  '36,  Ft.  Dearb'n, 
Dec.    5,    '36,     If         ti 


20,  '36, 


May  6, 
June  9, 
Dec.  8, 
Oct.  22, 
x\Iay  II 
April  26, 
July  I, 
luly  6, 
Feb.    5, 


34,       Utica, 
'35,     Albany, 
'^5,  Ft.  Dearb'n, 
;36,     „•         ., 
'35>     •'         " 
'34,     Albany. 
'^-.,  Ft.  Dearb'n. 


3  On  e.xtra  duty  as  Teamster,  by 

3  .  [order  of  Capt.  Denny. 

3 

3 

3 


3  [by  order  of  Capt.  Denny. 

3  On  extra  duty  Hospital  Steward, 
3 

31 


Deserted  from  Ft.  De,irb'n,  Sept.  22, 
appreh'd  at  Mackinac,  Sept.  30,  1S30, 
3^>  "  ,  .''  T  ^  i  *^'-'  P-i'^i  fo'  appreh'n,  in  co.nnnement 
33,  .SaCKet  s  H.,  5  l^at  Fort  Msckir.ac. 
April  10,  '36,  Fu  Dearb'n,  3  On  e-xtra  duty  as  Teamster,  by 
Feb.   19,  '33,  P^ochester,    5  [order  of  Capt.  Denny. 

July  25,  '36,  Ft.  Dearb'n,  3 


Jan. 
xMay   9, 
July  13, 


'36,     "         i»  3 

'3i,   Rochester,    3 
'36,  Ft.  Dearb'n.  3 


Pvt.,     Oct.   20,  '33,  White  Hall,  3  Term  of  enlistment  expired. 

CorpL,  March  I, '36.  Ft.  Dearb'n,  3  July  17,  '36,  from  Ft.  Dearborn, 
Pvt.,     June  22,  '35,       L'tica,        3  Aug.  25,  '36,     tt        »i  n 

II         Jan.   12,    33,  Sacket's  H.,  3  July  25,  '36,      h         h  i» 

11         May  27,  '35,    Syracuse,     3  June  26,  '36,     i-      Jefferson  Bar. 
'  Feb.  21,  '36,  Ft  Dearb'n,  3  July  8,  '36,  his  farlough  expived, 
3  July  29,  '36,  from  Ft.  Dearborn. 
3  July  25, ^'36,      .1         II  " 

3   Aug.  2,  '36,        ir  I!  u 

5  Aug.  28,  '36,     11         .1  .f 

Sept.  22, 


April  23,  '34,      Albany, 


June  25, 

II        June  23 

II         Feb.   II, 

I!        July   6, 

Corpl.,  June  10, 


Syracuse, 

Utica, 

Sacket's  H., 

Ft.  Dearb'n, 


'35,  Rochester,    -  Oct.  6,  '^c, 


Pvt. 


Mus 
Pvt, 


June  24.  ^35, 
Nov.  22,  '33, 
July  25,  '36, 
June  23, 
Oct.  25, 
Jime  17, 
June  17, 
bet.   21, 


3  Oct 


35. 


Al*"any, 

Ft.  Dearb'n,  3  Oct 

11         II  3  Dec.  14, 

Utica.        -3  Dec.  i-. 


^  Ft. Dearb'n,  -i  Dec 


35,    Syracuse, 
'35,   Rochester, 


3  Dec.  ;: 
3  Dec    2-- 


3". 


'36. 
'3^. 

'-^6. 


'36,  Ft  Dearb'n,  3  Dec   26,  '36, 
2d-Lt.,  July    I,    '34,       [Del.]        -  Resigned,  Oct. 


_  Recapit'-'LATIon:— Present,  fit  for  duty,  s'l;  on  extra  duty.  3.  Absent  on  detached  ser- 
vice, i:  in  confinement,  i.  Total,  37.  Alterations  since  la^t  muster:  enlisted  in  12;  trans- 
ferred, i;  desertion,  i;  total,  14.     Discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  2:  deserted,  19. 

[Certificates  signed  by]  St.  Clair  Denny,  Captain  5th  Infantry. 

[Dated  at]  Camp  Brady,  Wisconsin Terr'y,  L'ec.  31,  '36,  Received  at  .A-G.  O.,  Feb.  25,  '37. 

Left  Ft.  De-i-rb'n,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Dec  29,  '36,  and  arr'd  at  C'p  Brady,  \V.  T.,  Dec  30,  '3*). 
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Semi-Annual  Muster-Roll  of  Capt.  and  Bvt.-Maj.  Wilcox's  Company,  ("  B,") 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Army  of  the  United  States,  (Col.  Bvt. 
Brig.-Gen,  Geor2:e  M.  BrookeJ  from  June  30,  1836,  when  last  mustered, 
to  Dec.  31,  1835. 


Dec  28, 
June  24,  '35, 
Nov.  13,  36, 
Feb.  12,  '35, 
June  27,  '35, 
May  I,  |34, 
June  18,  '35, 
Dec.  28,  '^2, 


so.  NAMES.  KA.NK. 

1  D.  Wilcox,  Capt.  vt  Bt.  Mi.  April  i, 

2  J.  H.  Whipple,      -    2d-Lt,  Oct.   31, 

1  Dudley  Johnson,  Or.  Scrg.,  Aug.  17, 

2  Conrad  Scliopfer,  -    Sergt.,   Feb.   23, 

3  Hiram  Eogert,     -  •'         May   9,   '35, 

1  .Arnold  Reynolds,  -    Corpl.,  April  i8,  '36, 

2  Richard  Vennor,  u         June  27,  '35, 
I  Henrj'  I.  Ostrcm,       Mus.,    Aug.  29,  '36, 

1  Edward  Furrow.s,     Priv'te,  Dec.    7,  '36, 

2  William  Bell,    -    -        -        Oct.    3,    '36, 

3  Luke  Brennan,     - 

4  Michael  Enghart, 

5  John  Foss,       -    - 

6  Samuel  Granger,  - 

7  John  Guy,  -    -    - 

8  Peter  Johnson,  -     - 

9  John  King,      -     - 

10  ]ohn  B.  LaFontine, 

11  John  F.  Mapes,   - 

12  Wesley  B.  Porter, 

13  William.  Reed, 

14  John  Summers, 

15  John  Smith,     -     - 

16  Peter  Sang,  -     -     - 

17  Robert  Willston,, 

TRAN'SKERKED  : 

1  A.  H.  Tappen,  Bvt.  2d-Lt.,  July    i, 

2  L.  T.  Jamison,     -     ist-Lt  ,  April  30, 

3  J.  L.  Thompson,   -   2d-Lt.,  July    i, 

4  Joseph  Adams,    Or.  Sergt.,  May    i, 

DISCHARGED  : 

1  Robert  Lingard,    -  Priv'te,  Aug.  14, 

2  Vvilliam  Belt,  -    -  -        Oct.   10, 

3  John  Guy,    -    -  «        Oct.  23, 

4  Antonie  Ritchner,  >-         Oct.   30, 

5  Hugh  Livingston,  n        Oct.   20, 

6  William  Adams,    -         -^         Dec  28, 

DE.SERTED  : 

1  Robert  Rand.  - 

2  Moulton  Bartlett,-  "         July 

3  Otto  Miller,     -     -  -         Feb.   17, 

4  Rich.  VanVraukin,  m         June   6, 

5  George  B.  Mack,  -i         June  16, 

6  William  Tripp,  -     -  tr         April  2g. 

7  Arnold  Reynolds,  Corpl,  April  18, 

8  David  Sherman,    -  Priv'te,  April  17, 

9  Daniel  W.  Johnson,  Corpl  .  June    6, 

10  John  P.  Bennett,      Priv'te,  June   2, 

11  Martin  Redding,  -         u         June  t6, 

12  "Ihornas  D.  Vault,  •>         i\Iay  8, 

13  Palmer  Robinson.      .Ntus.,    May  25,  '35, 

14  Joseph.  C.  M.  Cole, Priv'te,    lune  27.  '35, 

15  Horace  H.Wheeler,       „         Apr'l  18,  '35, 
t6  Horatio  Peehe.      -         u         Seut.  12,  '31^, 

17  Patrick  McMul'ien,        w         June  10,  '35, 

18  Patrick  Welch.      -         „         April  2,  '3s, 

19  Richard  Parker,  -  -1         May  16.  '34, 


KNMSTHD. 
WHEN.  WHERE.        "i  KS 


22,- 

'36,      [Mass 

'34 

'33. 


RE.M.A.RKS. 

On  Detached  Serivce,  Recruti' 
At  Fort  Winnebago,  not  havi 
[joined  since  promot'; 


May  29,  '35,  Rochester, 

April  12,  '36,  Ft.  Dearb'n 

June  30,  '35,      Albany, 

May  25,  '35 

Sept.  28,  '36 

June  29,  '3? 

Dec.  24,  '36,  Ft  Dearb'n, 


Ft.  Dearb'n,  3 
Euft'alo,       5 
Rochester,     3  Promoted  to  Sergt.,  Nov.  21,  '36. 
Ft  Dearb'n    3  Des'd  i5,app'd  Aug.  2o,'36,  pard. 

Albany,       3  Appointed  Corpl.,  Nov.  21,  '36. 
Ft.  Dearb'n,  3 
"        M  3 

3  Reenlisted,  Oct.  3,  1836, 
3 
3 
3 
11  3  Lelt  sick  at  Chicago. 

Ft.  Dearb'n,  3  Reenlisted,  Sept.  ?.3,  1836. 
PhJladelp'a,  5 


Syracuse, 
Ft.  Dearb'n, 
New  York, 
Albany, 
Utica', 
Albany, 
Buffalo, 


'35,      [Ohio.] 
•36,    [V-rgmia.] 
'28,  [  Tennessee,] 
'^i.  Ft.  Dearb'n, 


Chicago, 
Ft.  Dearb'n, 


Priv'te,  April  25,  '34, 


33 

'33 

'33.     •• 

'33,  New  York, 

'36,  Ft  Dearb'n, 

'33,     Chicago, 


Rochester, 
Rochester, 

Buffalo, 

Utica, 
Roclieiter, 

Albany, 
Ft.  Dearb'n, 
Rochester, 


3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3  (joined  since  transfer. 

3  At  Fort  Winnebago,  not  having 

["E,"  at  Ft.  Winnebago. 

-  Prom'd  and  transPd  to  Company 

-  Prom'd  to  Capt.  of  Comp'y  "F." 

-  Prom'd  to  ist-Lt.  of  Comp'y  '"F." 
3  Left  at  Chicago. 

3  Term  expired,  Aug.  14,  1^36. 
3         t>  .1       Oct.  10,  i83\ 

3        .»  If      Oct.  23,  1836. 

3        If  tt      Oct.  30,  1836. 

3  Disch'g'd,  Nov.  29,  '36;  Disable. 
3  Terra  expired,  Dec.  28,  1S35. 


3  July  18,  '36, 
3  July  22,  '36, 


from  Ft.  Dearboi 


35.  Albany. 

36,  Ft  Dearb'n, 
.Syracuse, 
R>che-ter, 

Ft.  Dearb'n, 

Baltliiiore. 

Freder'kl'n, 

Utica, 


July  25. 

July  26, 

July  30, 

Aug.  6,  ' 

Aug.  15, 

Aug.  30, 

Oct   6,  '-. 

Oct.  12, 

Oc:.  12, 

Nov.  17, 

Dec.  15. 

3  Dec  15. 

3  Dec.  i^:. 

3  Dec.  19, 

3  Dec.  21, 

3  r>ec.  25. 

3  Dec    27, 


36. 

6, 

'36. 
i% 


Rec 


AM  rt'LATioN  :— Pre«.ent  for  duty,  21 ;  absent  on  detached  .«crvice,  3 ;  sick,  i ; 

by  transfer. 


iota],  25. 
i;  deser- 


.A.lt';ration3  since  L"ot  muster;  recruits  from,  depots.   7;  reenlisted, 
tion,  i;  total,  11.     Discharged.  6:  tran>-ferred,  5:  deserted,  i> 

(C'tif's  signed  by]  J.  H.  Whip;>le,  Lt.  Com'd'g  Co.,  [and]  St.Clair  Denny,  Capt.  5th  Infy. 

[Dated  at]    Camp  Brady,  Wisconsin  Terr'y,  Dec.  31,  1836. 

Left  Ft.  Dearb'n,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  29,  '3*),  and  arr'd  at  Camp  Brady,  W,  T.,  Dec.  30,  '36. 
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94  FORT    DEARIJORX. 

CinCAGO'S  EARLY  HARBOR, 

Menominee,  Mich.,  April  13,  1881. 

This  morning,  I  saw  a  notice  of  the  death  of  David  McKee  and 
Mark  Beaubien.  My  mind  is  carried  back  to  the  time  when  my 
brother,  wife,  and  two  cliildren,  on  the  second  day  of  October, 
1836,  landed  off  tlie  Httle  toi)sail- schooner  WJiite  Pigeon,  on 
about  one  hundred  feet  of  dock — all  there  was  at  that  time. 
Then  young,  but  now  an  old  man  in  my  73d  year,  it  scarcely 
seems  possible,  yet  all  the  little  incidents  and  occurrences  of  that 
time  are  fresh  in  my  mind.  In  Lake  Huron  our  little  crat't  was 
cast  on  her  beam-ends  in  a  terrible  squall,  but,  after  half  an  hour, 
righted,  and  managed  to  get  into  Presque  Isle,  ninety  miles  below 
Mackinaw,  where  we  found  six  other  schooners.  The  ^v■ind  finally 
lulled  and  hauled  round  in  the  east,  and  we  all  came  out  and  had 
a  splendid  run  through  the  Straits,  and  up  to  the  Manitous,  when 
the  wind  hauled  around  to  the  northwest  and  gave  us  "Hail 
Columbia."  We  were  three  or  four  da.ys  in  making  the  west 
shore,  and  then  under  close-reefed  sails  ran  up  to  Chicago  to 
find  that  \ve  could  not  get  into  the  harbor.  They  had  got  it 
dredged  across  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  and  timbers  in 
sufticient  to  let  small  vessels  through,  but  the  terrible  storm  had. 
torn  up  the  timbers  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  obstruct  the  passage 
entirely,  and  we  were  obliged  to  lie  off  till  the  obstruction  was 
removed,  when  our  schooner  was  warped  in,  but  not  one  of  the 
other  six  vessels  got  in.  Two  of  them  lost  their  masts  and  drove 
across  the  lake  and  beached.  Two  others,  the  Erie  and  Ccdes^ 
beached  about  three  miles  above  the  harbor.  The  Martin  Van 
Buren  attempted  to  enter  the  harbor,  but  the  Wm.  Henry  Harrison, 
a  larger  vessel,  coming  in  close  behind,  struck  her  in  the  stern, 
breaking  a  hole  in  her,  when  she  sank,  while  the  Harrison 
bounded  off  and  glided  around  the  pier  and  sunk  on  the  south 
side.  Many  thought  at  the  time  it  was  portentious,  and  it  looked 
something  like  it,  as  Gen.  Harrison,  in  the  pending  presidential 
election,  succeeded  over  Van  Buren,  and  then  died  in  thirty  days. 
After  the  election  of  1S40  it  was  often  spoken  of.  There  was  an 
immense  quantity  of  dry-goods  spoiled,  or  nearly  so;  the  prairie 
was  covered  witii  prints,  the  house-tops  ^ith  cloths  and  finer  goods, 
and  ail  were  sold  at  auction  that  could  be.  and  it  was  gay  times 
and  money  was  plenty.  But  before  next  spring  the  whole  scene 
changed,  and  what  a  change  I  Wild-cat  Banks  first  showed  their 
eyes,  then  their  claws,  and  then  their  teeth,  and  tlie  crash  came. 

I  really  thought  I  would  write  an  article,  but  being  old  and  not 
very  well  I  shall  have  to  give  it  \\\),  as  it  will  be  too  long.  At 
some  future  time,  if  I  am  well,  I  will  give  you  a  little  touch  of 
early  times  and  scenes.  [Died  May  18,  iSSi.]   Thomas  Q.  Gage. 
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Bell,  William,  91. 
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Benhain,  Henry  W.,  24. 

Benr.eU,  John  P.,  91. 

Bennett,  Reuben  J.,  4. 

Bennett,  Robert  J.,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
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Bishop,  Levi,  84. 

Bingham,   I.orin,  90. 
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Black  Hawk  (Indian  chief),    12,  3] 

54>  37j  55'  ^55  7^,  7.3- 
Black,  Henry  M.,  82. 
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Wells,  45. 
Blake,  Catt.  Chelsey,  75,  S4,  85. 
Blanchard",  Rufas,  17. 
Blodgett,  jud^e  Henrv  W,,  66. 
Blodyelt,  r.  P.,  66.  ^  ' 
Boaruman,  George  E.,  93. 
Bogert,  Hiram  V.,  91. 
Bomford,  James  V.,  69. 
Bond,   Ezra,  65. 
Bond,  Heman  S.,  65. 
Bond,  William,  65. 
Boone>  Dr.  Levi  D.,  39. 
Bouche,  Henry,  65. 
Bouche,  Joseph,  25. 
Bous'ia,  or  Bouche,  Henry.  65. 
Bowen,   James  (or  Josepiii,  17,  53. 
Bov/man,  James  -\I.,  69. 
Brackett,  John  E.,  69. 
Brady,  Gen.  Hugh,  35,  71. 
Brady,  Thomas,  90,  . 

Brady,  William,  90.  ' 

Bradley,  Hezekiah,  22,  23,  47, 
Bradiey,  H.,  73. 
Brand,  Alexander,  93. 
Brennan,  Luke,  91. 
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Brewster,  Theron  D,,  77. 
Brico,  Vv'allace  A.,  17. 
Bristol,  Roliert  C.,  72,  75. 
Bristol  &  Porter  (firm),  76. 
Brock,  Geii.  Isaac,  15,  59. 
Bronson,  Arthur,  93. 
Brooke,  George  M.,  90,  91. 
Brooks,  Samuel,  85. 
Bros5,  William,  4,  67. 
Brown,  Adam,  61.  \. 

Brown,  Henry,  17,  93. 
Brown,  Gch.  Jacob,  27,  47. 
Brown,  Jacob,  69, 


Brown,  Jesse  B,,  65. 
Brown,  Rufus,  65. 
Brown,  Thomas,  90. 
Brown,  Hon,  Vv'illiam  II.,  93. 
Brush,  Alfred,  69. 
Bryson,  John,  90. 
Buchanan,  P7'es,  James,  44. 
Buckner,  Simon  B.,  32. 
Bunker  Hill  (steamboat),  75. 
Burchard,  Malhew,  39,  40,  42. 
Burgoyne,  Gen.  Tohn,  14,  4.1. 
Burk,  Patrick,   S'S. 
Eurley,  Arthur  G. ,  5. 

Bur  nam,  ,  18. 

Burnes,  Thomas,  88. 

Burnett,  Ward  Benjamiii,  38,  69. 

Burnett,  George,  18,  SS. 

Burnliam,  ,  74. 

Burrows,  Edward,  91. 
Burt,  Alvarado,  90. 
Bushy,  Joseph,  25. 
Butterfield,  Justin,  93. 
Butterfield,  Lyman,  66. 

C. 

Caldwell,  Billy,  or  Sauganash  (  Ind- 
ian Chief),  25-28,  31,  ■},},,  60,  6 J, 
68,  93. 

Caldwell,  Susan,  2S. 

Calhouii,  John,  25. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  22. 

Calumtt  Chib,  32,  44,  67,  65,  76,  77, 
7S,  79- 

Cambell,  Asa,  SS. 

Carey  Mission,  25. 

Carpenter,  Philo,  '-^l- 

Carpenter,  Nathaniel,  90, 

Carter,  Thomas  B.,  5. 

Cass,  George  W,,  69. 

Cass,  Gen.  Lewis,  58,  59,  60,  71, 

Cassidy,  Thomas,  90. 

Caton,  John  Dean,  22,  67,  70. 

Cedes  (schooner),  94. 

Chamlierlain,  Dr.,  74. 

Chamblee,  or  Shabonee  (Indian  cli'f), 
27,   2S,  31,  33,  58,  60,  61. 

Charidonais,  Jean  Baptistc  (  Indian 
chief),  19,  20. 

Chapman,  James,  SS. 

Che-che-pin-gua,  or  Alexander  Rob- 
inson (Indian  chief),  26-8.  31.  33, 

41- 

Chetlain,  A.  L.,  5,  15. 
Clark,  Denis,  66. 
Clark,  James,  88. 
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Clark,  Tames,  90. 

Ciark.jolm  M.,  57. 

Ciark,  'Mrs.  Robert,  57. 

Ciark,  Silas,  88. 

Clark,  Gc-n.  Willianj,  49,  50. 

Clary,  Thorndike,  90. 

Clay,  Henry,  84. 

Cleaver,  Charles,  85. 

Clc^g,  Richard,  90. 

(.lemons,  James  M.,  90. 

Clybourn,  Archibald,  77. 

Cocke,  rhilip  St.  George,  69. 

Cole,  Josephus  C.  M.,  91. 

Collins,  James  H.,  40,  41. 

Collinsworth,  John  T.,  33,  48.        , 

Columbus  (steamboat),  75. 

Commodore  Perry  (steamboat),   84. 

Conrad,  Charles  M.,  41. 

Cooper,  Isabella,  56, 

Cooper,  John,  iS,  55,  56,  88. 

Corbin,  Fielding  [or  Phelim],  18,  53, 

88. 
Corbin,  James,  18,  53,  88. 
Corbin,  Phelim  [or  Fielding],  18,  53, 

88. 
Corbin,  A/rs.  Phelim,  18,  53. 
Corinthiayi  Lodge  (Free  Mason),  14, 
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Couch,  James,  4. 
Cree,  Sinclair,  90. 
Crittenden,  George  B.,  69. 
Crittenden,  John  J.,  84. 
Croghan,  George,  58. 
Cro>,by,  Charles,  5. 
Crozier,  John,  88. 
Cummings,   Alexander,    23,    30,    47, 

49- 
Currin,  John,  25. 

D. 

I3aniel  Webster  (steamboat),  75. 

Uavis,  Jefferson,  28,  29. 

l>ay,  Plannibal,  32,  48. 

r>can,  John,  27,  41,  86. 

Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry,  9,  10,  14,  22, 

59- 
Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry  A.  S.,  10. 
Dearborn,  Henry  G.  R.,  10. 
I->eas,  Edward,  69. 
Dcbaif,  Sam.uel,  65. 
De  Camp,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  I.,  -.0,  31, 
,  4S,  49. 

Dcnison,  Michijah,  18,  88. 
JJenny,  St.  Clair,  35,  48,  90,  91. 
Dewey,  George,  80. 


Dix,  Robert  S.,  69. 
Dodge,  John  C,  93. 
Doe,  John,  71. 
Dole,  George  W.,  25,  64. 
Doherty,  John  G.,  90. 
Donoly,  Hugh,  90. 

Dorr, (Master  of  Schooner 

I'racy),  13. 
Doryherly,  Daniel,  Z'i. 
Douglas,  Charles,  44. 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  23,  77. 
Downing,  Lorenzo,  90. 
Downs,  Oscar,  5. 
Doyle,  Alexander,  26. 
Drake,  Samuel  G.,  82. 
Draper,  Stephen,  88.  .    ,   .  ,  • 

Dulanty,  Michael,  4. 
Dyer,  C.  H.,  93.' 
Dyer,  Dyson,  18,  53,  88. 
Dyer,  Thomns,  93. 
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Eastman,  Lieut.  J.  L.,  50. 

Eastman,  Jonathan,  89. 
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Edwards,  Drj  Abraham,  55-60. 

Edwards,  Albert  G.,  69. 

P^dwards,  A.  H.,  55-60. 
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Gardner,  George,  90. 
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mow,  or  Gromet,  Paul,  17,  18,  53. 

Guy,  Jolm,  91. 


H, 


Hackley,  Ann,  45. 


Hackley,  John,  45. 

Ilackley,  Rebecca  (Wells),  46. 

Hackley,  Capt. ,  45. 

Hackley,  Mrs.  Capt.  — ,  46. 

Hadduck,  P^dward  H.,  25,  70. 

Hager,  Albert  D.,  4. 

Flagnar,  Peter,  89. 

Haines,  Elijah  M.,  4, 

Hall,  Eugene  J.,  3,  7. 

Flarailton,  Richard  T-,  64,  65. 

Hamilton,  John,  18^  88. 

Hamlin,  John,  26.  85. 

Hardin,  James  P.,  69. 

Harmar,  Gen.  Josiah,  45. 

Harmon,  Charles  L.,  81. 

Harmon,  Dr.  Eliiah  Dewey,  25,  65, 

81. 
Harmon,  Isaac,  25,  65, 
Plarmon,  Isaac  D.,  65,  81. 
Harris,  Benjamin,  65. 
Harrison,  Carter  H.,  4,  82, 
Harrison,  Edmund,  66. 
Flarrison,  Goi.  William  H.,  22,   28, 

44,  46,  5:,  57,  61,  82,  94. 
Hays,  Sergeant.,  18. 
Hawley,  Perez,  66. 
Heald,  Darius,  5,  20-22. 
Heald,  P^liza,  15. 
Heald,  Jonas,  15. 
Heald,  Margaret,  20. 
Heald,  Maria,  15. 
Heald,  Mary,  20. 
Pleald,  Nathan,  3,  14-6,  18-21,  45-7, 

50-1,  53-5,  57,  83,  87,  %%,  89. 
Heald,  Mrs.  Rebekah  (Wells),  14,  16, 

18-20,  47,  53. 
Heald,  Mrs.  Sybel  (Adams),  14. 
Heald,  Thomas,  14. 
Heald,  Judge 'Wiomz.^.,  15. 
Helm,  Charles  J.,  16. 
Helm,  Francis  T.,  16. 
Helm,  Linai  T,,  16,  52,  53. 
Helm,  Mrs.  Louise  (Whistler),  16, 
Helm,  Mrs.  Margaret  (McKillup),  16, 

52,  53,  83.        ^      . 
Helm,  William  Edwin.  16. 
Helm,  William  Willis,  16.  . 

Flenry  Clay  (steamboat),  37,  1%,  72. 
Hernandez,  General  Joseph,  24, 
Herndon,  John  F.,  65. 
Hesler,  Alexander,  93. 
Hickling,  William,  27, 
Hill,  Thomas  M.,  69. 
Hilliard,  Maria  (vessel),  93. 
Hobsonj  Basley,  66. 
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II<j^an,  Tohii  S.  C,  25,  64. 

H olden,' Charles  C.  P.,  5. 

Ifo'.r,  Sergeant,  iS. 

Holt,  wife  of  Scrgc'ji//,  18. 

Hooke,  Moses,  ii. 

Hotchkiss,  Miles,  26. 

Howell,  George,  76. 

Howell,  Lewis,  69. 

Hoyne,  Frank,  5, 

Hoyne,  Thomas,  3,  4,  6. 

Ifoyt,  William  M.,  3,  5,  6. 

Hubbard,  Gurdon  :^.,  4,  6,  31,  76,  S3, 

^5-  ^7,  93- 
Hull,   Gen.  William,    15,  iS,  42,   51; 

5.S'  55,  59,  60,  67,  79,  S9. 
Humphreys,  Gen.  A.  A.,  34,  36. 
Hunt,  Alexander,  59. 
Hunt,  Gen.  Henry  J.,  56,  59. 
Hunt,  Gen.  Lewis  C.,  56. 
Hunt,  Ruthy,  55,  59. 
Hunt,  Samuel  W.,  56. 
Hunt,  Thomas,  54,  56,  57,  59. 
Hunt,  Thomas,  jr.,  56,  57,  59. 
Hunt,  William  X.,  SS. 
Hunter,  Gen.  David,  2S,  30.  dS,  03. 
Hurlbut,  H.  IL,  12. 


Illinois  (steamboat),  75,  84,  85. 
Irwin,  Mathew,  25,  49,  S3. 
Irvine,  Mathew,  49. 


J- 

Jack,  John,  90. 

Jackson,  Pres.  Andrew,  38,  60,  63. 
Jackson,  John,  39. 
Jackson,  Samuel,  81. 
James  Allen  (steamboat),  34. 
James  Madison  (steamboat),  75. 
Jameson,  yn^/^e  John  A.,  4. 
Jamison,  Lewis  T.,  ^^,   36,  48,  70, 

71,  91. 
Jefferson,  Pres.  Thomas,  9,  59,  62. 
Jev»-ett  or  Jouett,  Charles,  25,  85. 
Jocelyn  Sc  Chamberlin  (firm),  76. 
Johnson,  Daniel  W.,  91, 
Johnson,  Dudley,  91. 
Johnson,  Harriet,  32^ 
Johiison,  Peter,  91. 
Johnson,  Richard  M.,  58. 
Johnson,  Seth,  32,  37,  48,  74. 
Johnston,  John,  49,  82,  83. 
Johnston,  'Mrs.  John,  S3. 


Jones,  Rhodias,  88. 
Jones,  Ge7i.  Roijer,  47,  49. 
Jordon,  Walter,  50,  51. 
Jouett,  Charles,  25,  85. 
Joy,  James  F.,  42. 

K. 

Kane,  Elias  K.,  26. 

Kane,  John,  90. 

Keamble,  ,  18. 

Kello,  W^illiam  O.,  69. 
I    Kelso,  John,  88. 

Kenney,  T.  B.,  35. 
I     Kennison,  David,  88. 
j     Kerchival,  Gholson,  25,  64. 

Keyes,  Erasmus  D.,  69. 

Kilpatrick,  Samuel,  88. 

Kimball,  Mark,  5. 

Kimball,  W^alter,  4. 

Kimball,  ,  18. 

Kimberly,  Dr.  Edmund  S.,  93. 

King,  John,  91. 

King.  Sherman,  66. 

King,  W.  H.,  5. 

King,   Vice- Pres.  William  R.,  60. 

Kingsbury,  Gaines  P.,  69. 

Kingsbury,  Jacob,  88. 

Kingsbury,  Julius  J.  B.,  32,  48. 

Khizie.  ?Jrs.  Eleanor  (McKillup), 

Kin/ie,  Ellen  INI.,  26,  54. 

Kinzie,  James,  65,  71. 

Kinzie,  John,  16,  21,  25,  26,  30. 

'^l,  85,  86. 
Kinzie,  John  H.,  10,  ii,  16,  17, 

54,  S5,  93- 
Kinzie,  Mrs.  Juliette  A.,  ii,  14, 

27»  50,  85,  86,  93. 
Kinzie,  Mrs.  Louise  (W^histler), 
Kinzie,  Maria  H.,  30,  54. 
Kinzie,  Nellie  (Gordon),  2-^. 
Kinzie,  Robert  A.,      12,  16,  2^, 

55,  67,  93- 
Kinzie,  Mrs.  Robert  A.,  12,  16. 
Kinzie  &  Hunter  (firm),  76,  93. 
Kirk  &  Co.,  James  S.  (firm).  So. 
Klokke,  E.  F.  C,  4. 
Knapp,  H.  S.,  17,  57. 
Knickerbocker,  A.  \ .,  34. 
Knowles,  Joseph  [or  Noles],  17. 

88. 


Labaque,  Francis,  65. 


26, 
54, 

17, 
10. 
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LaDake,  Mary,  13. 

Lafayette,  Mar<jHis  de,  56. 
LaFontine,  John  B.,  91. 
Lafromboise,  Claude,  24,  65, 
Lafromboise,  Francis,  24. 
Lafromboise,  Francis,  jr.,  24. 
Lafromboise,  Joseph,  sen.,  24. 
Lafromboise,  Joseph,  24^  65. 
Lafromboise,  Josette,  married  Benj. 

K.  Pierce,  24. 
Lafromboise,  Josette,  married  John 

B.  Beaubien,  24. 
Lafromboise,  Madeline  (Marcotte), 

24. 
Lafromboise,  Therese  ( Schindler), 

^+- 
Lafromboise,  Therese  (^^  atkins).  24. 

Lalime,  J.,  82,  83. 

Landon  X.,  4. 

Lane,  Isaac,  90. 

Lane,  James,  4. 

Langdon,  Daniel,  66. 

Larrabee,  -C.  Rolin,  93. 

Larrabee,  Wm.  AL,  93. 

Lasby,  Samuel  C,  44,  80, 

Latta,  James,  SS. 

Laudon,  Jacob,  SS. 

Leavenworth,  Ge)i.  Henry,  70, 

Leavenworth,  Jesse  H.,  '^(i,  78. 

Leavenworth,  Mrs.  Jesse  H,  36. 

Le  Clerc,  Peresh,  26. 

l,ee,  or  See, ,  50. 

Leonard  Michael,  8S. 

LeMoyne,  John  V.,  93. 

Lincoln,  Fres,  Abraham,  29, 

Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  87. 

Lindsley,  A.  B.,  26. 

Lingard,  Robert,  91, 

Little  Turtle,  or  Me-che-kau-nah-qua 

(Indian  chief),  45,  46,  54,  82. 

Livingston,  Eliza  Matilda,  36,  81. 

Livingston,  Hugh,  91. 

Livingston,  Peter  William. 

Locker,  Frederick,  iS,  SS. 

Lognn,  Hugh,  iS,  53,  SS. 

Long,  Edv/in  R.,  33,  48. 

Long,  James,  44. 

Lossing,  Benson  J.,  17. 

Lovell,  Mansfield,  36. 

I>oy,  Andrev^,  SS. 

Lynch,  Tames  A.,  90. 

Lynch,  Michael,  18,  88. 

Lyon,  Hiram,  90. 

Lyon,  Natha.niel,  82. 


Si. 


M. 

Mabury,  James,  8S. 

Mack,  George  13.,  91. 

Macomb,  Gen.  Alexander,  27,  30,  3;, 

47,  49- 
Macomb,  John  M.,  37,  69. 
Madison,  Fres.  James,  46,  59,  62. 
Magic,  Haines  H.,  93.  ^ 
Mainpoe  (Indian  chief),  82. 
Mapes,  John  F. ,  91. 
iManning,  John,  66. 
Marcotte,  Jean  Baptiste,  24. 
Marcotte,  Madeline,  24. 
Marcy,  Randolph  B.,  69. 

Marti  tt, ,  18. 

Maria  Hilliard  (vessel),  93. 
Martin  Van  Buren  (schooner^  94. 
IMarquette,  Jacques,  6. 
Marshall,  Humphrey,  31,  69. 
Marshall,  James  A.,  77. 
Mathews,  Elizabeth,  68,  79. 
Mathews,  George,  63,  79. 
Maxwell,  Dr.  Philip,  3T,  32,  4S, 
McArthur,  Gen.  Duncan,  59, 

McBride, ,  17. 

McCarty,  Duncan,  8S. 
McCausland,  David,  20. 
McCausIand,  Mrs.  r^Iary  (Heald),  20, 

McChesney, ,  5, 

McClellan,  [ohn.  36. 
McClellan,  Robert,  36. 
McClure,  Gen.  George  W.,  33, 
McClure,  Mrs.  Harriet  (Johnson),  32. 
McClure,  Josiah  E.,  32. 
McConnell,  iNIurrav,  39. 
McCoy,  Rei:  J//-.,%6. 
McDulTie,  F>anklin,  31,  69. 
McFadyen,  Capt.  John,  75. 
McGowan,  Patrick,  88. 
McGregor,  George,  90. 
McKee,  David,  25,  64,  65,  68,  94. 
McKeever,  Chaunce}-,  49. 
McKillup,  Eleanor,  26. 
Mclvillup,  }*Iargaret,   16. 
"McKillup,  Capt.  - — — ,  16. 
McKenzie,  Donold,  90.  ■ 

McMullen,  Patrick,  91. 
McNeil,  Gen,  John,  23,  24,  47, 
McNeil,  J.  W.  S.,  24. 
McPherson,  Hugh,  i^,  SS. 
Meacham,  Silas,  44. 
Me-che-kau-nah-qua,  or   Little  Tur- 
tle (Indian  chief),  45,  46,  54,  S2. 
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Michigan  (steamboat),  75,  84. 
Miller,  Gen.  James,  59. 
Miller,  Otto,  91. 
Miller,  Peter,  88. 
Miller,  Ralph,  %'^. 
Miller,  Samuel,  65. 
Miiliken,  Isaac  L.,  5. 
Mills,  Ellas,  17,  18,  53. 

Mills,  ,  18. 

Mills,  Franklin,  90. 
Miranda,  Victoria,  25. 
Mofhtt,  William,  SS. 
Monroe,  Pres.  James,  22,  60. 
Monroe  (steamboat),  75. 

Morfit, ,  18. 

Mooris,  H.  v.,  76. 

Mortt,  August  [or  Motte],  iS,  53.  88. 

Moselle,  Charles,  65. 

Motte,  August  [or  Mortt],  iS,  53  88. 

Moyan,  John,  88. 

Murray,  Robert  X.,  dd. 

N. 

Naper,  John,  66. 

Naper,  Joseph,  65,  66. 

Napton,  Ezekie),  90. 

Nash,  Frederick  A.,  77. 

Neads,  John  [or  Needs],  18,  53,  88. 

Nelson,  ,  18,  53. 

Nevvben-y,  Oliver,  73,  75,  S5. 
Newberry  Walter  L.,  85. 
Newberry  &  Dole  (firm),  76,  93. 
Newby,  E.  W.  B.,  35. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  29. 

Newhall,  Capt.  ,  84. 

Nichols,  Luther,  31. 

Noles,  Joseph  [or  Knowlesl,  17,  53, 

88. 
North  American  (steamboat),  84. 
Nourse,  Charles  J.,  47. 

O. 

O'Conneil,  Daniel,  90. 

O'Fallon,  John,  20. 

Ogden,  William  B.,  76,  Si;. 

Ogilvie,  P.  II.,  76,  77. 

Ogee,  Mrs.   Sophia  (Beaubien),   44, 

79- 
"Old  Tempest,"  i.e.,  Anthony 

Wayne,  28,  61. 
Ostrom,  ilenry  J.,  91.        >    '^^   - 
Osborn,  James  1".,  6> 
O'Strander,  Pliilip,  88, 
Ouilmetce,  c-r  Wilmette,  Michael,  6$. 


Owen,  Thomas  J.  V.,  25,  26,  64,  93. 


Paine,  Christopher,  66. 
Paine,  Uriah,  66. 
Parker,  Richard,  91. 
Parsons,  T.,  66. 
Parsons,  T.  E.,  66. 
Peck,  Philip  F.  W.,  66. 
Pearsons,  Daniel  K.,  5. 
Pe-nie-sah-quah,  or  Rebekah  Weils, 

45- 

Pemeton,  David,  65. 

Penrose,  James  W.,  32,  48. 

Persons,  Hiram,  90. 

Peterson,  P^rederick,  iS,  88. 

Pettis,  William  11. ,  69. 

Pickering,  Capt.,  34. 

Pierce,  Benjamin  K.,  24, 

Pierce,  J''res.  Franklin,  24,  44,  60. 

Pierce,  Harriet,  24. 

Pierce,  John  Sullivan,  24. 

Pierce,  Josette  (Lafromboi.se),  24. 

Pierson,  David,  90. 

Pitman,  lohn,  %2. 

Pix,  V\'iiliam,  90. 

Plymouth  Rock  (steamboat),  85. 

Piympton,  Cornelia  De  Puyster,  82. 

Plympton,  Mrs.  Eliza  Matilda  (Liv- 
ingston), 36,  Si,  %2. 

Plympton,  Emily,  36.  '•  ■ 

Plympton,  Gilbert  M.,  82. 

Plympton,  Joseph,  35,  36,  48,  70, 
71,  81,  82. 

Plympton,  Joseph  R.,  36.         .'  ,    - 

Plympton,  Louisa  E.,  82. 

Plympton,  Peter  W.  L.,  36. 

Plympton,  Thomas,  81. 

Poindexter,  Thomas,  88. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  39. 

Polk,  Pres.  James  K.,  44. 

Pope,  Nathaniel,  14,  .15. 

Porter,  Rtw  Jeremiah,  5,  71. 

Porter,  Wesley  B.,  91. 

Pothier,  Joseph,  25. 

Potter,  Chandler  E.,  24. 

Prescott,  Eli  .'^.,  93.  :■'• 

frickett,  William,  ^88. 

Prince  of  Wales,  29.  = 

Proctor,  Gen.  Ilenry  A.,  52,  53,  58. 

Prophet  (Indian  chief),  49,  50,  58. 

Pruyne,  I'eter,  25.  ' 

PuthuUJ    Harriet,  married  John  S. 
Pierce,  24. 
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Puthuff,  William  II.,  24. 

Q 

Queen  Cliarlctte  (vessel),  50." 

R. 

Rand,  Robert,  91. 
Rapp,  Thomas,  4. 
Red  Bird  (Indian  chief),  27. 
Red  Jacket  (Indian  chief),  5S,  59, 
Redding,  Martin,  91. 
Reed,  Charles  M.,  75. 
Reed,  William,  91. 
Reynolds,  Arnold,  91. 
Reynolds,  Gcyz'.  John,  64. 
Rhea,  James,  SS. 
Richards,  Jame>  J.,  4,  93. 
Rircliner,  Antonie,  91. 
Ricketts,  Harriet  (Pierce),  24, 
Ricketts,  Tames  P.,  24. 
Rickman,  Richard,  SS. 
Roberts,  Captain.  52. 
Robinson,  Alexander,  (?rChe-che-pin- 
qua  (Indian  chief),  26-S,  31,  i-}^,  41. 
Robinson,  Palmer,  91. 
Ronan,  George,  15,  16,  rS,  46,  52. 
Rothmon,  Michael,  90. 
Round  Head  (Indian  chief),  61. 
Rowland,  Thomas,  %q. 
Russell,  Jacob,  93. 
Russell,  John  B.  F..  2,,  70. 
Russell,  'Mr:,  John  B.>\,  85. 
Russell,  '-,  50. 

S. 

Saliemie  (Indian  interpreter),  49. 
Salisbury,  Stephen  M.,  66. 
Sang,  Peter,  91. 

Sauganash,  or  Billy  Caldwell  (Indian 
chief),  25--S,  i\,  33,  60,  61,  6S.  93. 

Schien, --,  5S. 

Schindler,  Therese  (  Lafromboise),  24. 

Schneidau,  Polycarpus  von,  43. 

Schopfer,  Conrad,  91. 

Scott,  Martin,  30,  4S. 

Scott,  Williard,  66. 

Scott,  Ge)i.  Winfield,   3,   24.   31,  34, 

3^;  37»  ^=5,  72,  74,  85 
See,  or  Lee,  50. 
See,  Rev.  William,  25.    ■ 
Seybold,  Ferdinand,  25. 
Seymour,  James,  76. 
Seymour,  \V.  H.,  76. 


Shabonee,  ^rCliamblee (Indian  clnefi, 

27,  28,  31,  33,  58,  60,  61. 
Shapley,  Morgan  L.,  34. 
Shaw -nee- aw -kee,  or   fohn  Kin/ie. 

16. 
Shedaker,  Christopher,  65. 
Sheldon  Thompson  (steamboat),  37, 

72,  73>  75- 
Shehan,  John,  90. 
Shepperd,  Peter,  90. 
Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip  FT.,  5,  29,  82. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Gen.  P.  11.,  14. 
Sherman,  David,  91. 
Sherror,  David,  SS. 
Sill,  Henry  G.,  69. 
Simpson,  James  H.,  69'. 
Simmons,  John,  88. 
Silgreavcs,  Lorenzo,  69. 
Smalhvood,  James,  25. 
Smith,  Ephraim  Kirby,  35,  48. 
Smith,  George,  76. 
Smith,  Jeremiah,  65. 
Smith,  [ohn,  88. 
Smith,  John,  88. 
Smith,  John,  91. 
Smith,  Philip,  88, 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  69. 
Smith,  S.  Lisle,  93. 
Smith,  7/^(/-<f  Theophilus  W.,  39. 
Smith,  William,  65. 

Smith,  ,  18. 

Spaulding  <k  Merrick  (firm),  43. 

Sprague,  John  T.,  22,  23. 

Stark,  Henry,  90. 

Starr,  James,  88. 

St.  Clair,  Gen.  Anthony,  45. 

Stevens,  John,  66. 

Stevens,  John,  jr.,  66. 

Stevens,  William  M.,  44. 

Stewart,  Hart  L.,  55. 

Stewart,  James,  25. 

St.  joscp/i  Mission,  25. 

Stockton,  T.,  90. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Eliza  (Heald),  15. 

Storer,  William  IL,  69. 

Stose,  Clemens,  25. 

Stowell,  Augustine,  66. 

Stowell,  Calvm  M.,  66. 

Stowell,  Walter,  66. 

Strong,  Henry,  67. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  82.  /■■ 

Stuart,  John  T.,  23. 

Summers,  John,  91. 

Superior  (steamboat),  21,  37,  58,  72, 

73- 
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>uit'jnfiekl,  John,  88. 
-^vvartwoat,  Henry,  69. 
.^wcarenj^^en,  James  S.,  13. 
Sv.'eet,  Alanson,  66. 
Sweet,  Richard  M.,  66. 
Swini;,  Kti\  David,  4. 


-,  married  William 


Taliafero,  

W.  Helm,  16. 
Tappan,  Alexander  H.,  35,  48,  9?. 
Taylor,  Augustine  Deodat,  4. 
Taylor,  A.  W,,  65. 
Taylor,  Edmund  I).,  39,  76. 
Taylor,  Pres.  Zachary,  50,  44,  60. 
Tecumseh  (Indian  chief),  28,  58,  61. 
Thompson,  James  E.,  33,  35,  48,  71, 

91. 
'i  hompson,  Robert,  65. 
Tiiompson,  Seth,  88. 
Thompson,  William,  90. 
Thompson,  W.  H..  5. 
Thurston,  Henry,  10. 
Thurston,  Sarah  M.,  10. 
Tilghman,  Tench,  69. 
Tracy  (schooner),  13. 
Tripp,  William,  91. 
Tuley,  jFua'g^  Murray  F. ,  64. 
Turner,  John  B.,  93. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Ann  (Wells),  46. 
Turner,  William,  45. 
Tyler,  Pres.  John,  22. 


U. 


Ury,  Ashburn,  69. 
Usher,  I.  E.,  31. 


Vallandigham,  Clement  E. ,  29,  61-3. 

Van  iJuren,  Abram,  30,  48. 

Van  Buren,  Pns,  Martiii,  30,  40,  94. 

Vance,  Joseph  C,  69. 

Vanliorn,  James  [or  Ilorne],  17,  18, 

53,  88. 
\  an  Voorhis,  Dr.  I>,aac  V.,  15,  16, 
^.46,52. 

\  an'v  raui<in,  Richard,  91. 
\'arnuni,  A.  IJ.,  26,  27. 
^'ault,  Thomas  D.,  91. 
Vennor,  Richard,  91.  ; 

^"on  Schneidau,  Polycarpus,  43. 


W. 

Wade,  David,  65. 
Wade,  Marvin  R.,  90. 

Waggoner,  Anthony  E.,  88. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  29. 
Walker,  CapL  Augustus,  37,  72,  76. 
Walker,  Charles  If.,  76. 
Walker,  George  IE,  65. 
Walker,  Rn-.  Jesse,  71. 
Walker,  Smith  and  others,  76. 
Walk-in-the-V\'ater  (Indian  cliief I,  61. 
Walk-in-the- Water  (steam.boat),  58, 

84. 
W^all,  William,  69. 
Wallace,  Ensign,  55. 
Walsh,  Michael,  90. 
Walter,  Joel  C,  5,  32. 
Wa-nan-go-p>ath,   first  v/ife  of  Caff. 

William  Wells,  45. 
Wa-pe-raong-gah,  or  \\  iiliam  Vs^ayne 

Wells,  46. 
W^apewa  (Indian  chief),  82. 
Ward,  Bernard,  or  Barney,  70. 
Ward,  George  W.,  69. 
Ward,  Henry  A.,  70. 
Ward,  Samuel  D.,  4. 
Ward,  — — ,  married  Ralph  Adams, 
Washburne,  Elihu  B.,  5. 
Washington,  Prcs.  George,  62,  6]^. 
Watkins,  John,  })^. 
Watkins,  Thomas,' 24. 
Watson,  George,  69. 
W^ayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  10,  11,  21.  28, 

45,  55,  56,  61. 
Weah,  second  wife  of  Ca_p'.  ^^  iiliam 

Wells,  45. 
Webster  Daniel,  55,  77,  84. 
Webster,   Fletcher,  77. 
W'ebster,  Joseph  Dana,  36. 
Weever,  Edward,  90. 
Welch,  John,  25. 
Welch,  Patrick,  91. 
Vv'ellmaker,  John,  65. 
Wells,  Ann,  or  Ar-pez-zah-quah,  45, 

46. 
Wells,  Jane,  46. 
Wells,  Juliana,  46, 
Wells,   ^lary,  or  Ah-mali-quaw-zah- 

quuah,  45,  46. 
Weils,   Rebekah,  married   Cat':.  Na- 
than Heald,  14,   16,  18,  55. 
Wells,  Rebekah,  or  Pe-me-sah-quah, 

45,  46. 
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Wells,   Samuel,    14,    16,    iS,   20,   21, 

22,  45- 
Wells,  Samuel  G.,  46. 
Weils,  William,    14,    15,    16,  18,  19, 

20,  21,  22,  45,  46,  50-S. 
Wells,  William  Wayne,  21,  46. 
Wells,  Yelberton  l\,  46. 
Wentworth,    John,   3,    8,   9,   21,    28, 

29,  54,  61,   64,  65,  67,   63,  70,  71, 

76,  77,  79,  So,  83,  85,  86. 
Wentworth,  Moses  J.,  5. 
Wescott,  Seth,  66. 
Western  World  (steamboat),  85. 
Wheeler,  Dr.  Hiram,  4. 
Wheeler,  Horace  H.,  91. 
Whipple,  J.  H,,  91. 
Whistler,  George  W.,  13. 
Whistler,  John,  10,  13,  14,  87. 
Whistler,  John  H.,  12. 
Whistler,  J.  N.  G.,  13. 
Whistler,  A/rs.  Julia  (Ferson),  12,  13. 
Whistler,  Louise,   16. 
Whistler,    William,    10,    12,    13,    14, 

16,  30-3,  37,  48,  49,  55,  74. 
"White,  Liberty,  50. 
White  Pigeon  (schooner),  94. 
White  Raccoon  (Indian  chief),  51. 
Whitehorn,  Samuel,  90. 
Whiting,  Daniel  P.,  69. 
Wicofie,  Peter,  66. 
Wilcox,  D.  Lafayette,  T^^t  39>  4^^  70j 

71,  91. 
Wilkinson,  Geji.  James,  9,  10. 
Wilkinson,  Theophilus  F.  J.,  69. 
William  H.  Flarrison  (schooner),  92. 


William  Penn  (steamboat),   37,   72. 

75- 
Williams,  J.  L..  46. 
Williston,  Robert,  91, 
Wilmette  or  Ouilmette,  Michael,  65. 
Wilson,  Henry  ior  Harry)  T.,  66. 
Winchester,  C'e?/.  James,  58,  59. 
Winslow  &  Beeson  (firm),  25. 
Wolcott,   Alexander,  25,   26,  45,  8^. 

86. 
Wolcott,  Afrs.  Ellen  M.  (Kin^ie),  26, 

85. 
Wolcott,  Frederick  Allen,  46. 
Wolcott,  Henry  Clay,  46. 
Wolcott,  y^/^(;T  James,  45,  46. 
Wolcott,  Airs.  James,  46. 
Wolcott,  James  Madison,  46. 
Wolcott,  Mary  Ann,  46, 
Wolcott,  William  Wells,  46. 
Woodbridge,  William,  84. 
Woodworth,  Hiram  P.,  77. 
Wool,  Ge)i.  John  E.,  16. 
Woolley,  Jeddiah,  65. 
Worth,    Gefi.  William  J.,  23. 


Yoakum,  Flenderson  K.,  69. 
Yoemans,  Benjamin,  90, 
Youngs,  James,  90. 
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Zarley,  J.  W,,  65. 
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OLD  SETTLERS  DECEASED  SLXCl-:  MAY  27, 1879. 


Barnes,  Joseih  A. 
Bf.ai'kien,  ^Tark. 
EicKERDiKE,  George. 
Clarke,  William  H. 
CoRRiGAN,  William. 
Crocker,  Olher  C. 
Cunningham,  Henry. 
Dewey,  Dennis  S. 
Duck,  Charles  H.     " 
Fuller,  Henry. 
Fullerton,  Alex.  N. 
Gage,  Jared. 
Gilbert,  Samuel  H. 
Haddock,  Edward  H. 
Hamlin,  Alonzo. 
Hastings,  Hiram. 
HuNTooN,  George  jNI. 
Johnson,  Latiirop. 
Larrabee,  William  M. 
!N[cKee,  David. 
Millar,  Robert  M. 


Miltimore,  Ira. 
Morris,  Buckner  S. 
Morrison,  Ephraim. 
Nichols,  Luther. 
Ogden,  William  B. 
Ogden,  Mahlon  D. 
Page,  Peter. 
Peck,  Ebenezer. 
Porter,  Hibbard. 
Rees,  James  H. 
Reif.,  jr.,  John  P. 
RuMSEY,  George  F, 
Ryan,  Edward  G. 
Sherman,  Ezra  L. 
Smith,  Elijah. 
Speer,  Isaac. 
Stow,  William  H. 
Tuttle,  Lucius  G. 
W.\TERS,  Benjamin. 
Wilcox,  Sextus  N. 
Williams,  P^li  B. 
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^K    MARTYRDOM    OF    LOVEJOY. 

^nd  Perils  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  killed  by  a  Pro- 
of Nov.  7,  1837.     By  Henkv  Tan  nek,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  an  Eye- 
dnd  bottom  ui  ;ut;  Iliustrated;  Pp.  233;  Svo.     i£3i.  Price,  ^2. 


»?,  e\ooe'lin;n>        .^  ^  authen- 

tanaiive  of  one  <_     "  xlling  eoi- 

j<^  in  the  history  of  u-  nti-slavery 

acineut  which  cnlmiuated  1..  .  War  of  the 
Vliioji  and  the  emancipation  of  tlie  slaves 
Itf^i'lout  Lincoln.  But  for  s^uch  book.s  as 
I..  II  -.voiild  be  ditScult  for  us,  in  this  day,  to 
tl.zi:  what  heroic  courage,  what  patience  in 
fferlue  and  .<elf -sacrifice  it  required  to  stand 

•  acaJnst  the  bitter  opposition  wiiicli  the  pub- 
»t^>n  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  elicited  in 
<  d.trk  days  of  18:37,  when  Lovejoy  published 

*  Ali(»u  (jh^rrcfv.  There  i.s  no  doubt  but  that 
,vc)<.>v's  name  will  co  into  hi'^^tory  as  the  first 
ttt-rican  mnityr  for  the  riirht  of  tree  speech 
ti «  free  i>ress.  He  was  a  brave,  great-souled, 
.**r-hoaded  man,  and,  like  Sarnsou  of  old,  it 
ny  be  said  of  him  that  he  slev,-  more  Pliilistines 

l-i.*  death  than  in  all  his  life.    The  publishers 

.his  and  other  valuable  documents  relatins 

:he  early  history  of  our  State,  are  doinir  a 

xo!  work  for  the  general  public  and  for  dos- 

nty.    They  rank  amons  the  oldest  printing 

■C'i|>asf*:-s  of  the  City,  and  it  seems  peculiarly 

H'-ropriate  that  they  should    seek  to  rescue 

ojii  fast -approaching  oOlivion  all  accessible 

rt.«  relutin;^'-  to  early  i)ioneer  lite  within  the 

minis  of  our  glorious  Commonwealth.     The 

llart>Tdom  of  Lovejoy"  is  not  the  only  yalua- 

e  ■wurk  which  has  already  issued  from  their 

»»,  and  which  they  keep  constantly  on  hand 

t  >iiklc.—  (_hicago  Joxnial,  Feb.  5,  1881. 

Tl30  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  now  seems 

m-i/^t  incredible,  so  far  have  Ave  risen  beyond 

«  »'.a;;!iant  condition  in  which  Lovejoy's  death 

«*id  us.    The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and 

Uin.-.  a  few    ngravlngs  and  fac-siniiles,— one, 

?ad  of  Lovejoy  himself,  who  does. not  look 

ti  uTeat  man,  but  like  a  irood  one,  as  in  fact 

a-,— brave  and  earnest  and  well  fitted  to  be 

^^~yr.~Sijrinr] field  /lei^'^^t/'x, Mass,, March 

.  2^sl. 

*t  only  to  those  who  at  the  time  were  person- 
-'-  interested  in  the  career  and  heroic  death  of 
Urv.  Elijah  Parrish  Loveiov,  nor  to  those 
ao  now  warmly  sympathize  with  the  noble 
sn.c-«es  which  prompted  the  martyr  to  the 
3|J«!!lt  of  ends  apparentlv  chimerical  in  the 
t>nt  of  their  nobilitv:  but  to  all  students  of 
**  *'iniis  and  first  buddinu:  of  a  miirhtv  retor- 
f'l'ix  in  the  tiistory  of  morals,  and  to  all  lovurs 
••  py:<tf^rions  natural  development  this  book 
J:J^  »>«  valuable.  Here  is  vividlv  portraved  the 
f»t  b.o,)(j.i(.^t;ni,'  for  outspoken  antaironism  to 
e^Vk  '"^^•"■'  ^*^  -^lave-trarrc  and  slave-holdinir, 
sa  .lie  Wonderful  persi.stence  in  aim,  as  well  as 
^  l«iwer  of  thought  and  pen  that  prepared 
'^•■J'v  (or  his  iilorious  end.  From  the  earlv  j 
^^e-k^  on  transubstantiation  and  nunneries  to 
J*  U-'t  tiery  denunciation  of  ncLrro  subjection, 
-c  .uTo  shows  the  same  outspoken  bcddness  of  I 
r  .V^^^.''^"'  t:(mibined  with  a  continual  increase  I 
'  .  'y^\\  "^  expression.  That  any  pledge  was  | 
"  'i.vU  m  the  assumption  of  an  anti-slavery   I 


tone  in  the  leaders  of  the  .S'^  Loins  </bserver, 
Mr.  Tanner  has  clearly  ]>roved  g7:oundicss:  and 
that  tiie  life  of  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  is  woitliy 
to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  and  purest,  no 
candid  reader  can  pretend  to  doubt.  "So  shines 
a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."— //'"^a/o  Jlx- 
pres.s.  May  is,  18h1. 

Probably  no  sintde  event  in  the  early  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in 
the  United  States,  produced  a  more  profound 
i  impression  at  the  time  than  the  successive  de- 
!  struction,  by  moljs,  of  the  four  printing-presses 
I  which  belonged  to  ]\Ir.  Lovejoy,  and  in  the  de- 
i  ff'uce  of  the  last  of  which,  under  the  sanction  of 
J  civil  authority,  he  sacrificed  his  liie.  These  early 
j  aanals  of  the  anti-slavery  atritation  can  well  be 
[  perused  by  many  who  lived  at  the  time,  while 
i  to  the  student  of  American  history,  who  has 
!  been  born  since  those  years,  they  are  invalua- 
I   ble.— /o<ra  State  Ilegister,  May  i-l,  1881. 

j  The  "Martyrdom  of  Lovejoy"  is  the  title  of  a 
;  well-printed  octavo  volume,  published  by  the 
j  Fergus  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  which 
I  contains  an  account  of  the  life,  trials,  and  perils 
I  ri  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  *  *  *  The  author, 
;  Henry  Tanner,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  assLsted 
I  Mr.  Lovejoy  in  the  defence  of  his  property  and 
j  his  rights,  and  was  by  his  side  when  he  died, 
I  has  done'  fi  valuable  service  in  gathering,  from 
;  the  records  of  the  past,  so  many  items  of  his- 
I  toric  interest  to  combine  with  his  own  recollec- 
I  tious  of  the  tragic  event  which  shook  the  whole 
I  country  like  an  earthquake. — Snndaij  Herald, 
\   pioscon,  March  6,  1881. 

j  This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  the 
!  life  and  perils  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  P,  Lovejoy.' 
j  *  *  *  So  rapid  has  been  the  march  of  public 
sentiment  that  the  generation  of  yountr  men  and 
;  women  of  to-day  can  not  realize  the  bitter  and 
deadly  antaironism  of  slavery  forty- three  years 
ago.  The  book  will  give  an  insiuht  into  the  bit- 
ter and  unrelenting  spirit  which  held  sway  even 
in  the  free  North.  It  is  not  v.Titten  to  keep 
alive  old  antagonisms,  but  as  history,  which  all 
.-should  know,  that  they  may  better  appreciate 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  p^'st,  and 
appreciate  the  present.  Tlie  story  is  told  with- 
out any  effort  at  embellishment,  and  wonder- 
fully free  from  every  vindictive  exinession.  If 
the  friends  of  human  slavery  object  to  anything 
in  the  volume,  it  will  be  the  hone~t  facts  of  the 
history,  which  need  no  embellishment  or  sharp 
pIuMse  to  make  them  abhorrent  to  every  lover 
of  the  ri'.zht  and  free  institutions.— //*/e/-  Ocean, 
Chicago,  Feb.  5,  ism. 

As  the  narrative  has  reference  to  events  long 
since  past,  connected  with  the  early  days  of  the 
anti-slavery  contest,  we  had  no  idea  until  Ave 
beL'an  reading  the  book  that  we  should  find  it 
so  deeply  interesting  and  well  calculated  to  iiiye 
an  insight  into  the  struu'gle  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
—Messiali's  Herald,  Boston,  March  :J0,  1881. 


",^^^'°"  ^°.  ^^e   Settlers  of  Chicag-o,  prior  to  1840,  by  the  Calumet  Cluh,  ^L'ly 

'-.  >■     Cunuining  Club  Members'  Name.-,;  Oriirin  of  Reception;  Record  of  Old  Settlers  Invited;  Recep 


i^ecef)tion , 


'Z*'*^.,     ^'*^  Hunter,  Judge  Ebenezer  Peck,  Rev.  Jeremiah   Porter,  and  the  np.mes  fro'n  whom  brief  letters 

s^/f'''^^^   were   received:    E.\tracts    from  Chicago   Tribune  and   Evening  Journal;    and    Re;;i,ster  cf  Old 

•<  i.erx:    with    name,   date   of  arrival,    birthplace,  age,   and    present   address.       Compiled   bv    Hon.    I'.hn 

feN7v.v-KTH.        Pn.    00:    8vo.     ■  i37Q.  Prire.  ;q  tents. 
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1. 

Annals  of  Chicago :  A  Lecture  read  befo/e 
the  Chicr-.^o  Lyceum,  Jan.  21,  1S40.  .  Ky  Jo-'.i-H 
N.  I'.ALE.Ci JEK,  Esq.,  Republished  from  the  origi- 
nal edition  df  1840,  with  an  Introduction,  written 
by  the  Author  in  1S76:  and.  al.so,  a  Review  of  the 
Lecture,  published  in  the  C^:ica^o  Tribitne,  \\\  I'i-ji. 
Pp.  4S;  Svo.     1876.  Price,  25  cents. 


Fergus'  Directory  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 

1839;  v.-ith  City  and  County  Officers,  Churches. 
Public  Buildings,  Hotels,  etc.;  also,  li.st  of  Sherifts 
of  Cook  County  and  Zvlaycrs  of  the  City  since  their 
organization;  to£;ether  with  t-e  Poil-Iist  of  the^Fiist 
City  Election  (Tuesday,  I\Lay  2,  1S37).  List  of  Pur- 
ch.isers  of  Lots  in  Fort-Dearborn  Addition,  the  No. 
of  the  Lots  and  the  prices  paid,  etc.,  etc.  (Histori 
cal  Sketch  of  City  compiled  for  Directory  of  1SJ3, 
etc.)  Compiled  by  Robert  Fergis.  Pp.  63:  ?\o. 
jS-o.  Price,  50  cenis, 

3. 

The  Last  of  the  Illincis,  and  a  Sketch  of 

the  Pottawatomies:  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
Chicago  Lli-itorical  Society,  Dec-  13,  1S70.  Also, 
Origin  of  the  Prairies:  A  Lerture  read  before  the 
Ottawa  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Dec.  30.  I'cC  j. 
By  Hon.  Jchx  De.^n  Caton,  LL.D.,  late  Chief- 
Justice  of  lilinois.     Pp.  56,  ovo.     1S76.    Price,  25  ct.. 

1. 

Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Legal- 
ization of  Slavery:  An  H-storlcal  Sketch  read  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Socie- 
ty, Dec.  5,  1:64.  Ey  Hoa.  W.m.  H.  Ekowx.  Pp.  32; 
Svo.     1S76.  Price,  25  cents. 


Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 
of  "Chicago.  Part  L— Hon.  S.  Lis'e  Smith,  Geo. 
Davis.  Dr.  Phillip  Maxv^-ell,  jV^-hn  J.  Brown,  Richard 
L.  Wilson,  Col.  Lewis  C.  Kerchival,  Uriah  P.  Harris, 
Heiin'  B.  Clarke,  and  Sheriff  San  uel  J.  Lowe.  Ey 
W.  H.  BcsK.vELL.    Pp.  4S;Svo.    1S76.    Price,  25  cts'. 

G. 

Biographical   Sketches   of  Early   Settlers 

of  Chicago.  Part  II:— Hon.  Wm.  K.  Brown,  with 
Portrait.  >J.  W.  Raymond,  i:.sq.,  with  Portrait,  H'>n. 
J.  Y.  Scammon.  Chas.  Walker,  Esq.,  Thos.  Church, 
Esq.     Pp.  43;  Svo.     1876.  Price,  25  cents. 


Early  Chicago :  A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 

McCormick's  Hall.  May  7th,  "1876.  With  Suppie- 
nientai  Notes.  2d  Lecture.  Ey  Hon.  John  WiiNT- 
•.vf>RTH.    Portrait.    Pp.  ^'j;  3vo.    1S76.    Price,  53  cts. 

S. 

Early  Chicago :  A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 
McCorniick .-.  Hali,  April  11,  '.075.  With  Supple- 
mcnt.al  Notes.  1st  Lecture.  By  Hon.  John  We'nt- 
WOKT.H.    Portrait.    Pp.  4S;Svo.    1576.     Price.  35  cts. 

Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago : 

An  Address  read  before  tht  Chic'^e.  Lyceum.  Jan. 
20,  i!^46.  By  jud^;  Hi::.;''--  '■•...vr\y.  author  of 
History  of  liiinoi.s.  ' 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Chicago:  An  Address  read 
befoi-e  the  Centennial  Library  Assoc'raion,  March 
ii,  iZ'i'j.     By  Ja.iks  a.  MAKSi^M.:,,  Esq. 

Chicago  in  1830:  "Strange  Early  Days."  By 
HAP.i-.iET  MAr.Tx:^.•EAU,  author  of  "Society  in  Anifcr> 
ca,"  etc.     Pp.  ..8;  Svo.     1S76.  Prior,  25  cents. 


10. 

Addresses  Read  before  ChicaG'o  Ilist-.;:-- 
c;il  Society,  By  Hon.  j.  V    S   .-.••. -kTn,  Hon    1    ,-. 
Ak.n(>ld,  \\':\.  Hr.KMNt;,   E.sq.,    CJul.   (/.   S    W 
f'ARi>,-and  H;ram  W.  Bkckwith.  .".so.:  SkcK.'r",    • 
Col.    John    H.    Rinzie.    by   his    wife,    Jumett;. 
Kinzie;  Judge  Ceo.  Manierre,  Lulher  Haven,  B- 
and  other  Early  Settlers;  also,  of  Billy  Caldweli  ..  :  ; 
Shabonee,  and  the  "  V/innebago  Scat-e."of  July.  !:.- 
and  other  important  original  matter  connected  v. 
"Early  Chicago."     Pp.  52;  &vo.      i'--77.     Price,  .; 

11. 

Early   Medical    Chicago:   An  IFistoricai 

Sketch  of  the  First  Practitifners  ot  Mediciiie:  '.\  ;  ■ 
the  Present  Faculties,  and  Graduates  since  their '  /r 
ganization  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  Chicago.  1 
Ja.mes  Nfaexs  Hyde,  A.M.,  M".  D.  Illustrated  w.t 
numerous  Wood  Engravings  and  St'jcl  Ei:|ra-.ing>  :  f 
Professors  J.  Adans  Alien,  N.  S.  Davis,  and  the  W.c 
Daniel  Erainard.     Pp.  84;  Svo.     1S79.     Price,  50  ct.?. 

la, 

Illinois  in  the  i8th  Century. — Kaskaski.i 
and  its  Parish  Records,  A  P:=pcr  read  before 
the  Chicago   Historical  Society,  Dec.  16,  1879. 

Old  Fort  Chartres.  A  Paper  read  b-fore  the  Chi 
cago  Historical  Society,  June  16,,  1600.  With  Du- 
gram  of  Fort. 

Col,  John   Todd's   Record    Book.      A  Paper  rea.i 

befjre  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Feb.  15,  10:1. 

By  Edward  G.  IMasox.    Pp.  6?>:  ovo.     1881.         '.''' 

Press.)  Price,  =;o  cei:>. 

13. 

Recollections  of  Early  Illinois  and  her 
Noted  Men.  By  Hon.  Joseph  Gji-lespie,  £'i- 
wardsvilie.  Ivead  before  the  Chicago  Histor-crs'. 
Society.  March  16,  1S80.  With  Portnnts  of  Aurhc. 
Govs.  Reynolds  and  Bisse  1,  and  Henry  Gra.'i  t. 
Pp.  52;  Svo.      liSo.  Price,  5.0  C^itv 

11. 

The  Earliest  Religious  Histor/  of  Chicago. 
By  Rev.  jEKE.-.iiAii  Poktek.  its  ist  Resident  Fast.  r. 
An  Address  read  before  the  Chicago  tiist.  Sec,  li.'O. 

Early  History  of  Illinois.  Ey  H-n.  Wilxjam  rl 
Brows.  A  Lecture  read  before  the  Chicago  Ly- 
ceum, Dec    3,  iS.fo. 

Early  Society  in  Southern  Illinois.  By  Rev. 
Roi;ert  W.  Patte-k-^')n.  D.D.  .  An  Addres.s  read 
before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Oct..  to.  rSi-. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Illinois-Bir  Foriy  Years 
Ago  ;  Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  Orr^i:  ^  :.d  La-.vyc's- 
By  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Ar.nold.  Read  b,  ^re  the  .bui'-' 
Bar  Association,  Springfield,  Jan.  7,  :'.::. 

The  First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroqjois  County  '.^ 
the  First  Murder  in  Cook  County.    Bp.  112;  S'.o 

1S81.  Pries,  50   QiV.lt- 

lo. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  London,  June  16,  sSii- 
By  Hon.  Isa  \c  N.  Arnold,  of  Chicago. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  An  Eulogy.  Deliver- 
ed before  the  C'hica'zo  University,  in  Bryan  Hail. 
July  3,  i36i,  l'<y  Hon  J.\.me.^  W.  Shk\han',  o.' 
The  Chicago  Tribune.     1881.     Svo  ,   48  pp  ;  paper. 

I'rice,  25  cents. 
1«. 

Early  Chicago  —  Fort  Dearborn:  An  Ad- 
dress read  at  the  uu\-?!iing  of  a  tab'.ct  on  the  lorl 
site,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Historicra 
Society,  Chicago,  iNtay  2r,  iSSi.  vl  Paper.  By 
Hon.  John  Wl-ntw  (...rH,  LL.D.  VVuh  an  Appen- 
dix, etc. ,  etc.  Portraits  of  Capi.  Win.  Wells  and  Mr?- 
C  pt.  Heald.  Also,  L'.dexes  to  ist  and  2d  Lectures, 
and  "Calumet  Club  Reception."    Svo..  112  pp.    75^- 
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REYNOLDS'    HISTORY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

My  Own  Times;    Embracing  also  The  History  of  JMy  Life.     By  John    R'-.ynoi,ds, 
Gov.  of  111.,  ecc.     Portrait.     Reprint  of  oriirinal  edition  of  1855,  with  complete  Index  acU'eJ.     Cl^iri  be 
Gilt-toy;  Side  and  bottom  uncut;  Antique  Paper;  Pp   426;  8vo.     1879.     Edition  of  1x2  copies.    Price,  4 
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We  are  pleased  to  learn  ti-iat,  the  Fercus  Print-  I 
inj:  ConiTxiny  has  under tak^u  the  work  of  re-  j 
prinrutu'  the  volume  of  '"My  Own  Times:  embrac-  ; 
inir  ai^o  the  History  of  :My  Life,"  written  by  the  1 
late  Gov,  John  Reynolds,  *  *  *  Copies  of  • 
the  volume  referred  to  are  exceediugly  rare,  and  j 
hardlr  could  be  procTired  at  any  price.  The  ! 
Pubiisher.s  are  de.sc.rviiig  o|  thaitk-s  for  their  ■ 
efforts  to  rescue  from  oMi'.T.on  a  meritorious  : 
work  like  the  above.~i>et/erH^«  Advocate,  Dec.  j 
12,  IbTi.i.  ! 

This  is  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form,  i 
and  A\-ith  the  addition  of  a  full  index,  of  a  book,  j 
the  scory  of  which  hs  an  illustraiion  of  the  diffi-  ' 
culties  which  all  who  have  devoted  themeelve.s  i 
to  historical  Investigation  liare  harl  to  encounter  | 
in  this  country.  Governor  Eeynolds  was  one  of  • 
the  ino^t  prominent  fi>nires  in  western  public  ; 
life,  and  it  would  be  supposed  this  epitome  of  i 
the  .story  of  the  young-  drys  of  the  western  j 
country  would  have  commanded  a  ready  sale,  j 
Xot  so.  Completed  iu  lS.>i,  the  first  edition,  i 
probably  not  more  than  four  hundred  copies, 
was  printed  in  a  small  job  olhce  at  Eellevilie,  and  ! 
taken  by  a  single  bookseller  of  Chicaeo,  at  the  i 
author's  personal  instigation.  Nearly  the  whole 
edition  was  desti-oyed  in  the  great  fire  of  185 

Practically  out  of  print,  the  present  volume  is 
rather  anew  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  old; 
and  a  creditable  one  it  is.  The  extensive  range 
of  politics,  Internal  improvement,  public  life 
and  personal  experience,  naturally  tra,vevsed  iu 
this  bnlky  volume,  render  even  a  slight  analysis 
impossible.  It  is  discursive  and  sketchy,  and 
abounds  in  details  of  purely  local  value,  but  it 
contains  also  a  mass  of  information  which  the 
enquirer  woiild  look  for  in  vain  elsev.-here. 
Above  all  It  is  .-tamped  with  an  originality  and 
individuality  which  set  well  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  western  man. — Mag.  or  Am.  iZ'(5^.,Aug,18S0. 

The  year  ISOJ  found  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  populous  State  of  Illinois  a  savage 
wildernes.s,  v.lth  a  total  white  population- 
American  and  French — of  about  •2,i<uo  scattered 
thvouuhont  its  domain.  Of  these  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  French  Creoles  numl:;ered  some 
1,2'><),  ami  the  ne^i^roes  (slaves  and  freemen' 
about  I'.Hj  more.  The  v,hite  colonies  extended 
in  sparse  settlements,  from  Kaskaskia,  hfty 
miles  or  more,  to  Cahokla,  and  back  east  from 
the  Kaskaskia  river  only  a  f.-w  miles.  The  colo- 
nies of  i-.'aska.-kia,  Turkey  Hill,  the  New  De?i:jn, 
Horse  Prairie,  another  not  far  from  Kaska.=jkia. 
Pjc'tfot's  Fort,  "vVhiteside  Station.  Eolle  Fountain 
and  anotiier  very  small  one,  comprised  ait  the 
-\Taerican  settlements  in  Illinois  at  that  periO'L 
Their  population  vras  about  SOO  strong,  all  told. 
This  period  of  the  history  of  Illinois  is  noted 
here,  and  probably  ^^"iH  be  for  many  genera- 
tions, as  the  time  when  the  parents  of  Gov. 
John  Eevnolds  removed  to  Illinois  from  Ten- 
nessee and  added  the  .-eventh  family  to  the 
population,  of  a  white  settleinent  tv/o  and  a-haJf 
miles  from  Kaskaslda,  (rov.  Peynolds  was  then 
J'J  years  Did.  In  th^  volume  beftire  us  be  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  country,  the  Ind- 
ii;ns,  the  privations  of  the  white-^,  their  progress 
in  agricultUTe,  education,  gm-urnmcnt  und  to- 
ciai  charactieristic:-;  during  t!ie  next  nine  year.s, 
at  ccn.siderable  length,  and  tlnss  furnishes  a 
fund  of  useful  and  interC'-tiuL'  inff.rmation. 


About  this  time,  having  reached  his  -jrih  v 
the  Governor  enr.ered  a  college  some  ;.'U  10 
from  Knoxviile,  Tenn.,  where  he  ^v.ev.t  !  vo  y 
iu  improving  his  ir.lnci,  returning  to  IlliriOi 
1811.^  Afterward  he  studied  law  at  ivU'-xviil. 

Then  began  the  War  of  1812  with.  Great  B 
aiii,  and  then,  too,  the  growing  'i'ate  of  Illb 
became  the  theater  of  stirring  puf>iic  evf 
which  gave  her  a  proniioent  plnceiu  the  history 
of  the  West.    Four  chapters  are  ocvoted  to  rhls 
period,  including  the  massace  at  CViicago,  the 
destrucrion  of  I'eoria  and  airaur  in  tiiat  vicini- 
ty, etc. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Illinois,  the  administration  of  Governor  Ed- 
wards, the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  the  ilr?t 
Legislature;  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  const;  the  extension  of  the  settle- 
ments: the  reign  of  "  regulators"  and  mob-l?.w; 
the  history  of  religious  denominations  in  Illi- 
nois: the  professions;  the  hisi^ory  of  >^lavp.ry  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  authors  domestic  record, 
with  numerous  other  events  of  r.ore  or  less  iii- 
terest. 

In  1818  the  State  Government  s^as  f  .rm'^d,  3,v.O. 
its  progress  is  noted  in  detail,  .a  hu.';^  pp-  c  -  i.~ 
given  to  the  siibseqaent  politic?!  hr^ory  :-n  • 
internal  improvement  of  the  Stf^t':-.  "  utb'  v>'' 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  t'^'  ebsiro 

Indians.'     Several  chapters  are  '1  the 

history  of  tiie  l>lackhawk  v.'ar  ani.  dant 

excitements  and  events.     The  hist  'ca- 

tion and  early  nevrspapers  in  lili.  't.i 

due  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  nati       .   -;■:.— 
tion  during  his  term  in  Congress  r'rc    .  '     ■'■  ' 
iSdtl.  inclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  in 
pioneer  railroad   operations  In   the  St  ::-- 

construction  of  the  lilinois  -  and  -  Michi,  '  -      ■ 
nal,  with    other    internal   Improvement 
the  history  of  the  Mormon  troubles  and  t 
ment. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Gov.  Reyr-olds"  t.  . 
It  is  valuable  as  rfhecting  the  spirit  of  rhe  i   • 
neer  days  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  reenrd  0. 
young  and  enterprising  State  stroL-^glini?  asram    > 
adverse  circum.-tances,  and  becoming  one  of  th 
must  pro-^perous  of  American  commonwealths. 
Nor  v,i.ll  the  private  history  of  Gov,  Reynold-S 
the  sturdy  pioneer  Executive  and  E'^presen res- 
tive of  the  State,  fail  to  interest  the  ?  Oiidor.    He 
belongs  to  Illinois,  because  he  aided  in  bringing 
her  to  t'ne  present  prosperity  wh^ch  she  en1f">y--^ 
He  parsed  nearly  half  a  century  in  promiBeut 
public  life  in  Hlinni-;— as  Judge  Advocate,  Judco 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  the  Lesri-la- 
ture.  Governor,  Oinigressman.  Car-al  Cx-nsmis- 
sioner  and   Sp^alcer   of    the  H'juse.~and  is  so 
closely  identilied  v.ith  the  State  that  their  his- 
tories can  not  be  separated. 

This  volumc.wa.s  first  publishe.l  bv  Gov.  Eey- 
nolds in  isri,-,.  TiiO  edition  was  STuall.  and  m";-* 
of  it  was  destroved  before  It  was  sold  in  a  vvein 
Chicago.  Thu--  it  l.iuoame  one  of  the  lost  Vjooi" 
of  the  earth.  F-a  tra=atelv  it  was  not  totally  ex- 
tei  minate<i,  and.  now  it«  revival  by  the  enter- 
prising Chieae:o  house  whose  imprint  it  bear?  i^ 
no  less  important  than  it  is  gratifying  to  thc^<* 
who  have  the  imerests  of. the  State  at  lieart.— 
Ohica'jo  Journal,  J)ec.  30,  I'-TO. 
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WILLIAM  B.  OGDEN; 


AND 


EARLY  DAYS  IN  CHICAGO 


A    PAPER 

Read  ijefore  the  Chtcac.o  Historical  Society 
Tt'esday,  Dkce.mbfr  20,  iSSi. 


(On  the  Presentation  by  Mrs.  Ogden  of  a  Portrait  of 

HER    LATE    HuSBAND,    PaIXTED    BY    GeO.   P.  A.   HeALY.) 


BY 

Hon.  ISAAC   N.  ARNOLD. 

1  RESIDENT  OF  IHE  CHICAGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  AND  HONORARY  FELL<AV 
OF   THE    ROYAL    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY,    LONI)c5n. 
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FERGUS'     HISTORICAL     SERIES,     No.     17. 


WILLIAM  B.  OGDEN; 


AND 


EARLY  DAYS  IN  CHICAGO 


A    PAPER 

Read  iuzfore  the  CincAco  Historical  Society, 
Tuesday,  December  20,  1S81. 

<0n  the  Prksextatiox  by  Mrs.  Ogden  of  a  Portrait  of 

HER    LATE    HUSBAXD,    PaIXTED    BY    GeO.   P.  A.   HeALY.) 


BY 

Hex.  ISAAC    N.  ARNOLD, 

1  resident  of  the  ciiicac-o  historical  society,  and  honorary  fellow 

OF    THE    royal    KlSTORrCAL    SOCIETY,    LONDON. 
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CHICAGO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 


The  Jiall  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  was  filled 
by  prominent  citizens  and  old  settlers  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  William  B. 
Ogden. 

On  the  platform  were  the  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburne, 
Judge  Thomas  Drummond,  ex-Chief-Justice  John  Dean 
Caton;  and  on  the  right  were  the  ex-Mayors  of  Chicago, 
15.  W.  Raymond,  Isaac  L.  Milliken,  John  C.  Haines,  Julien 
S.  Rumsey,  Roswell  B.  3vIason,  Joseph  IMedill,  and  Thomas 
Hoyne,  and  many  old  settlers  of  Chicago. 

Edwin  H.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  ]\Irs.  Ogden,  said: 

"Mr.  President: — ^The  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
some  months  since,  passed  a  resolution,  requesting  Mrs. 
Ogden,  the  widow  of  the  late  William  B.  Ogden,  to  give 
to  the  Society  a  portrait  of  her  late  husband,  who  had 
been  one  of  its  founders,  and  always,  during  his  life,  a  lib- 
eral benefactor.  The  resolution  referred  to  Mr.  Ogden,  in 
appropriate  terms,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  City,  and 
as  one  who  had  projected  and  largely  aided  the  execution 
of  many  great  enterprises,  the  benefits  of  which  the  people 
of  Chicago,  and  the  North- West,  are  reaping  in  such  full 
measure  today. 

"It  is  the  special  duty  of  this  Society  to  preserve  the 
history  and  faces  of  those  who  have  conspicuously  aided 
in  developing  and  building  up  this  great  Western  Empire, 
and  in  this  spirit  the  resolution  referred  to  was  passed. 

"Mrs.  Oi^den  very  cjeneroiislv  ffave  the  commission  for 
the  desired  picture  to  Air.  Cjeorge  P.  A.  Healy,  an  artist 
of  high  repute  in  the  art-centres  of  the  world,  who  for  a 
generation  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Ogden,  and 
to  whose  pencil  the  Society,  in  years  gone  by,  had  been 
nidcbted  for  many  valuable  contributions  to  its  collections. 
I  he  picture  before  u-".  is  the  result  of  that  com.missior.. 
^Ir.  Healy  had  painted  Air.  Ogden  from  life  a  number  of 
times;    but,   of  all   these   pictures,  only  one   survived   the 
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disastrous  fire  of  1871.  The  present  portrait  is  painted 
from  a  photograph  taken  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
and  is  the  best  presentation  we  have  of  Mr.  Ogden,  as  he 
appeared  in  his  later  years. 

*'In  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  Mr.  Ogden,  his 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  have  stood  forth  prominently. 
This  is  but  a  fair  tribute  to  a  noble  trait,  so  useful  in  a 
new  country.  Although  a  man  of  large  fortune,  his  spirit 
was  not  one  of  accumulation,  but  rather  of  developm.ent; 
and  his  improvements  and  active  enterprises  were  always, 
not  only  fully  up  to,  but  often  in  advance  of,  his  ready 
means.  His  fellow-citizens  have  done  full  justice  to  this 
feature  of  his  character. 

"But  there  is  another  trait,  of  which  I  feel  impelled  to 
speak — one  not  so  well  known,  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to 
allude.  I  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  ^Ir.  Ogden  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  nearly  all  that  time  we  car- 
ried on  our  house  jointly,  thus  enforcing  a  very  close  and 
loner-continued  intimacv.  These  years  broug-ht  to  each  of 
us,  as  they  do  to  all,  da\'s  of  trial,  of  suffering,  and  of  sor- 
row, and  yet  in  all  that  time,  looking  back  with  careful 
scrutiny,  I  can  not  recall  one  harsh  or  unkind  v/ord 
received  from  him.  His  patience  and  forbearance  were 
great;  his  friendship  steadfast;  and  his  good  will  un- 
bounded. I  speak  strongly,  perhaps;  but  only  as  I  feel 
justified  in  doing,  from  an  acquaintance  of  over  forty 
years. 

*T  am  charged  with  the  pleasant  dut}-  of  presenting  this 
portrait,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ogden,  to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  in  response  to  its  resolution,  v.'hich  I  now  gladly 
do." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  remarks,  Mr.  Arnold 
said: 

''On  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  I  accept 
with  grateful  thanks  this  valuable  pre^^ent.  Thanks  are 
due  to  yiYS.  Ogden,  not  onl\'  froni  the  members  of  this 
Society,  but  also  from  the  citizens  at  large,  all  of  whom 
will  be  glad  to  see  upon  these  walls  the  portrait  of  the 
first  Mayor  of  the  City." 

Mr.  Arnold  then  proceeded  to  read  the  address,  which 
follows: 
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EARLY   DAYS    IN    CHICAGO 


The  most  prominent  figure,  in  the  history  of  Chicago, 
from  1835  until  his  death  in  1877,  was  WiUiam  B.  Ogden. 
For  the  first  forty  years  of  our  existeace  as  a  City,  he  was 
our  representative  man.  His  active  m.ind  originated  most, 
and  aided  largely,  in  tlie  execution  of  nearly  all  our  public 
improvements.  He  built,  or  caused  to  be,  the  first  dravv'- 
bridge  across  tlie  Chicago  River.  He  laid  out  and  opened 
many  miles  of  streets  in  the  north  and  the  west  divisions 
of  the  City;  aided  in  digging  the  Illinois-and-Michigan 
Canal;  advocated,  with  ability,  laws  necessary  for  its  con- 
struction and  enlargement;  projected  and  built  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands  of  miles  of  the  Railways  which  have  built 
up  Chicago;  he  had  much  to  do  v/ith  our  water-supply, 
our  sewerage  and  park  systems,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  our 
great  enterprises  of  public  improvements.  It  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  appropriate  tliat  his  portrait  should  have  an 
honored  place  on  these  walls;  that  his  life  and  character 
and  great  public  services  should  be  recorded  here;  and 
here  his  history  should  be  perpetuated.  Besides,  he  has 
special  claims  on  tliis  Society,  as  one  of  its  founders,  one 
v»'ho  liberally  contributed  to  its  support,  and  one  v.'ho  felt 
It  an  honor  to  preside  ovei'  its  deliberations. 

He  v/as  born  jon^  'Sth,  1805,  at  Walton,  a  town  in  the 
wild  and  mountainoi.^  cour't)'  of  Delaware,  New  York, 
and  died  August  3c',  1877,  '-■■^  ^^^"^  country-seat,  Boscobel 
near  Higli  Bridge,., on  tne  Harlem.  His  father  died  while 
lie  was  yet  a  lad,  and,  being  the  oldest  son,  he  was  early 
placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  as  the  head  of  a  large 
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famil}',  and  very  soon  devcjoped  those  qualities  of  execu- 
tive abilit}',  sagacity,  and  courage,  good  sense,  energy,  and 
determination  which  made  hirn  ahva\'s  a  recognized  leader 
among  men.  and  caused  his  influence  to  be  powerfulh' 
felt  in  this  Cit\'  and  State,  and  throughout  the  North-West. 

\VIL1)   ADVENTURES    AS   A    EUMBERMAN    ON    THE 
DELAWARE.         DEER -HUNTING. 

His  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  picturesque  valle3's  and 
among  the  hills  of  Delaware  County,  which  were  then  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  and  magnificent  forest  of  sugar-mapie, 
beech,  birch,  and  elm,  while  the  sides  o(  the  mountains 
were  thickly  clothed  with  pine  and  hemlock  fir.  Vast  rafts 
of  logs  and  luniber  were,  with  the  spring  floods,  sent  down 
the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia. 

The  raftsmen  had  rude  and  sometimes  dangerous  experi- 
ences in  running  the  dams  of  tlie  swollen  ri\"er,  and  3>Ir. 
Ogden  had  man\'  a  tale  of  exciting  ad\^enture  occurring  in 
these  rouo'h  davs.  But  it  was  in  hunting;  the  deer  amonc- 
the  hills  on  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  Unadilla  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  furnished  the  most 
exciting  stories  of  the  da)'s  of  his  \'outh.  Clubs  of  liuntei^ 
then  existed  in  the  Counties  of  Otsego,  Chenango,  and 
Delaware;  packs  of  hounds  were  kept,  and  the  hunters 
who  gathered  at  the  annual  autumn  hunts,  coming  often 
from  forty  to  sixt}'  miles,  were  as  well  mounted  with  horses 
of  as  good  blood  and  equal  endurance  as  the  best  English 
stock.  Judges,  lawyers,  and  gentlemen-farmers  joined  in 
the  exciting  sport,  and  among  them  all  there  was  no  keener 
sportsman,  no  more  fearless  rider  than  }'oung  Ogden.  I 
have  heard  him  repeat  some  doggerel  verses  describing 
these  hunting  parties,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the  lines, 
something  like  the  following: 

'•Chenang,  Otsego,  and  Old  Delaware  invites 
To  join  in  the  chase  for  six  da}'s  and  six  nights." 

THE    MEET   OE   THE    HUNTERS    WAS    THEN    DESCRH^>E1). 
"There  is  Throop  ready  mounted  upon  a  tine  black. 

But  a  far  fleeter  ::;-el(lin£c  does  Starkweather  back. 

Cox  Morris"  bay,  full  of  metal  and  bone,  .:' 

And   gayly  Skin  Smith,  on  a  dark-sorrel  roan, 
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But  the  horse,  of  all  horses  that  hunted  that  day, 

Was  Ogden's  tleet  charger,  and.  that  is  a  gray. 

Their  horses  were  all  of  the  very  best  blood ; 

They'll  make  the  snow  fly,  and  the)''Jl  dash  through  the  mud; 

And  for  hounds,  their  merits  with  thousands  they'll  back, 

Not  Deveraux,  Storrs,  nor  Livingston  can  show  such  a  pack. 

Forty  stags  are  laid  low,  at  forty  rods  how  they  fall ! 

Forty  bucks  are  made  venison,  by  the  keen  hunter's  ball. 

Forty  saddles  now  smoke,  on  the  plentiful  board, 

Forty  corks  are  now  drawn,  from  Bacchus'  hoard ; 

P'orty  hunters'  club  wits — every  man  in  his  place. 

Forty  stories  are  told  of  the  U?iadiila  Chased 

I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Ogden  describe  these  hunts,  and 
he  said  the  music  of  the  fox-hounds  reverberating  and 
echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  now  the  lone  cry  of  a  single 
hound,  and  then  swelling  into  the  full  chorus  by  the  whole 
pack — with  the  wild  speed  of  the  horses,  and  the  frequent 
crack  of  the  rifle  at  the  run-ways,  was  a  scene  of  adventure 
and  excitement  never  to  be  forgotten."'  <- 

Here  he  became  familiar  with  wood-craft,  and  a  very 
skilful  shot  with  the  rifle.  Some  of  his  feats  would  rival 
those   of  Cooper's    Leatherstocking.     I    have   heard   of  a 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  the  author  has  received  a  letter 
from  an  old  school-mate  and  friend  of  Mr.  Ogden,  Samuel  North 
of  Unadilla,  X.  Y. ;  among  other  things  he  says:  "rvFany  of  the 
incidents  narrated  by  you,  illustrating  Ogden's  manly  character- 
istics, such  as  his  exploits  on  the  Delaware  and  as  a  daring  hunter, 
were  familiar  to  me.  I  remember  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  one  of  those  hunts  which  made  him  the  wonder  and  hero 
of  the  occasion.  A  deer,  hotly  pursued,  had  taken  refuge  on  an 
island  in  the  Unadilla,  which  was  unapproachable  except  across 
a  deep  and  rapid  current.  No  boats  were  at  hand,  but  in  one 
place,  the  island  approached  so  near  the  mainland,  that  a  large 
tree  had  been  felled,  and  had  served  for  a  crossing  to  men  of 
steady  nerves  and  cool  heads.  Ogden,  well  mounted  and  riding 
at  full  speed,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  bank.  Knowing  his  horse, 
and  his  horse  knov.ing  him,  he  scarcely  ]}aused,  but,  encouraging 
his  steed  by  a  few  words,  the  noble  animal  picked  his  way  across 
the  foaming  torrent  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  carrying  his  rider 
and  a  heavy  rifle  in  safety  to  the  land,  and  soon  the  crack  of  that 
ritie  announced  to  the  hunters,  who  came  rushing  u[),  the  death  of 
the  i:(ame." 
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scene  at  a  shootincr-match  in  Delaware,  very  like  that  so 
graphically  described  in  the  "Pioneers,"  as  occurring  in  the 
adjoining  County  of  Otsego.  A  negro  put  up  his  live  tiir- 
keys,  as  a  mark,  at  one  hundred  yards,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  a  shot.  If  the  turkey  was  hit  in  the  head,  it  belonged 
to  the  person  shooting,  but  if  hit  anywhere  else,  it  was  still 
the  negro's  property.  So  certain  was  Ogden's  aim,  that 
the  negro  insisted  on  his  paying  double  price  for  his  shot. 
It  was  amusins^  to  see  the  nes;;ro's  antics  as   Ocfden  was 

o  o  o 

about  to  fire.  He  would  dance  up  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  turkc}',  shouting,  ''Gib  a  niggar  fair  play!"  "Dodge, 
dodge,  ole  gobbler,  Ogden  is  going  to  shoot."  "Shake  ye 
head,  darn  ye,  don't  ye  see  dat  rifle  pointing  at  ye.^" 

But  it  was  rare  that  the  old  negro  saved  his  turkey  v/hcn 
Ogden  held  the  rifle. 

EDUCATION.  "  ^  ■ 

It  was  am.idst  such  scenes  and  without  the  advantages 
of  college-training  that  Ogden  was  educated.  I  recall  an 
incident  which  illustrates  his  energy,  and  is  characteristic. 
On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  a  lady  who,  born  to 
affluence,  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  who  v/as  asking  his 
adviee  how  her  inexperienced  sons  and  daughter  could 
earn  a  livelihood,  to  the  question,  "What  ca/i  they  do?" 
He  replied,  "If  I  was  in  the  position  of  your  sons,  if  I 
could  do  nothing  better,  I  would  hire  myself  out  to  dig 
potatoes  with  my  fingers,  and  when  I  had  earned  enough 
to  buy  a  hoe,  I  would  dig  with  it,  and  so  I  would  climb  up." 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "don't  have  the  least  concern.  If 
your  sons  are  healthy  and  willing  to  work,  they  will  find 
enough  to  do,  and  if  they  can  not  begin  at  the  top.  let  them 
begin  at  the  bottom,  and  very  likely  they  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it." 

He  meant  that  persons  obliged  to  earn  their  own  li\'cli- 
hood  must  not  be  too  fastidious,  and  that  work,  if  ever  so 
humble,  was  honorable.  He  was  then  a  prosperous  and 
wealthy  man,  and  to  encourage  her,  he  said: 

"  I  was  born  close  by  a  saw-mill,  was  early  left  an  orphan, 
was  cradled  in  a  sugar- trough,  christened  in  a  mill-pond, 
graduated  at  a  Jog-school-house,  and,  at  fourteen,  fancied 
I  could  do  any  thing  I  turned  my  hand  to,  and  that  noth- 
ing was  imipossible,  and  ever  since,  madam,  I  have  been 
trying  to  prove  it,  and  with  some  success."       ,^  . 
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SFEECH   AT   ALBANY,   1 835,  OX    THE    ERIE    RAIIAYAY   BILL. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Ogden  had  become  a  leading  man  in  his 
native  county,  of  great  and  desen'ed  popularity,  and  was 
selected  to  represent  Delaware  in  the  New- York  Legisla- 
ture. Here,  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  able  and  distinguished  men 
who,  under  the  name  of  the  "Albany  Regency,"  so  long 
controlled  the  politics  of  New  York.  Among  these 
remarkable  men  were,  ]^Iartin  Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright, 
William  L.  3>Iarcy,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Azariah  C.  Flagg, 
Edwin  Croswell,  and  John  A.  Dix.  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  a 
brother  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  under  Jackson  and  \^an  Buren,  married  a 
sister  of  ?vlr.  Ogden. 

He  was  selected  as  the  special  advocate  and  champion 
of  the  Ne'w-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  then  lately  projected, 
and  on  the  20th,  2ist,  and  22d  days  of  March,  1835,  he 
made  a  very  remarkable  speech  in  favor  of  the  road.  It 
was  reported  in  full  in  the  Albany  Argus,  of  those  dates. 
He  was  then  less  then  thirty  years  old,  and  the  railway 
system,  nov.'  grown  to  such  wonderful  prop  irtions,  was  in 
its  early  inception. 

It  was  a  bold,  sagacious,  prophetic  speech,  and,  as  I 
lately  read  it,  I  was  surprised  at  the  wonderful  foresight 
and  abilit}'  of  the  speaker.  He  made  a  most  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  state -pride  of  the  Empire  State  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  road.  "Otherwise,"  said  he,  "the 
sceptre  will  depart  from  Judah.  The  Empire  State  will  no 
longer  be  Xew  York."  "Philadelphia,"  continued  he,  "is 
your  great  rival,  and,  if  New  York  is  idle,  will  gather  in  the 
trade  oi  the  great  West."  Pie  alluded  to  Maryland's  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  then  look- 
ing to  the  future,  he  said,  "Continuous  railways  from  New 
York  to  Lake  Erie,  and  south  of  Lake  Erie,  through  Ohio. 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  tiie  waters  of  the  ^Mississippi,  and 
connecting  with  railroads  riuming  to  Cincinnati,  and  Louis- 
ville in  Kentucky,  and  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  and  to  New 
Orleans,  vv'ill  present  the  niost  splendid  system  of  internal 
communication  ev^er  yet  devised  by  man."  He  continued, 
"  to  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  such  a  .system,  in 
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m\'  da\',  may  be  considered  \'isionar)',"  but  he  expressed 
"the  hope  that  he  should  hve  to  see  it  reaHzed." 

He  did  hve  to  see  all,  and  more  than  all,  this  '^splendid 
s\'stem"  realized.  Not  only  roads  from  New  York  to  the 
Mississippi,  but  continuing  north  to  St.  Paul  and  Lake 
Superior,  and  crossing  the  continent  itself,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  And  I  add,  in  language  carefully  considered, 
that  he  himself  contributed  to  that  consummation  more 
than  an)-  other  man,  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
\Vm.  B.  Ogden  did  for  the  NorthA\'est  what  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton did  for  New  York. 

COMES  TO  CHICAGO. 
In  1835,  Mr.  Ogden  became  associated  with  a  company 
of  Eastern  capitalists,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Land  Company,"  were  making  \:ery  large  investments 
at  Chicago,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  At  the  instance 
of  Charles  Butler,  who  had  large  investments  in  Chicago, 
he  removed  to  this  City,  to  manage  these  large  interests. 
Coming  myself  to  Chicago  in  October,  1836,  I  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  liis  brother,  iMahlon  D.  Ogden,  and  in  the 
spring  of  iS^y,  we  became  law  partners,  and  for  many 
years  managed  the  legal  business  of  this  company,  and  also 
of  the  very  large  real-estate  investments  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick and  Arthur  Bronson,  of  New  York — all  of  v/hich 
were  in  the  immediate  charge  of  William  B.  Ogden. 

ST.  JAMES'  CHURCH. 
I  he  first  time  I  e\'er  saw  Mr.  Ogden  was  in  the  early 
spring  of  1837,  ^'^  St.  James'  Church.  This  was  the  pio- 
neer Episcopal  Parish  in  Chicago,  and  for  it  v/as  built  the 
fir<t  brick-church  erected  in  this  Cit}*.  It  stood  near  the 
s.w.  corner  of  Cass  and  Illinois  Streets.  The  Rev.  Isaac  W. 
Hallam  was  the  rector.  John  H.  Kinzie  and  ].\\'.  C.  .Cof- 
fin were  the  wardens,  and  among  the  prominent  members, 
in  addition  to  the  Kinzie  family,  Vv'ere,  William  B.  Ogden, 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Eli  B.  Williams,  John  Rodgcrs, 
George  W.  Dole.  General  David  Hunter,  Dr.  Phillip  Max- 
well, James  B.  Campbell,  Alonzo  Huntington,  Hans  Crock- 
er, and  others.  :Mr5.  Mark  Skinner  and  her  sister,  ]\Irs. 
Barstow,  then  the  Misses  Williams,  with  their  cousin,  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Balestier,  then  Miss  Wolcott,  the  belles  of  the  City, 
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led  the  choir,  and  I  need  nol'^  say  the  sinj^nng  was  good. 
After  church,  I  was  presented  by  Maiiio^iijV wgaen  to  his 
brother.  As  \vc  waited  for  liini  to  come  out  of  church  after 
service,  it  seemed  that  he  had  a  kind  word  and  friendl)' 
L;reeting  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  congrega- 
tion. He' was  evidently  a  great  favorite.  He  had  lately 
arrived  from  the  East,  and  c\'ery  bod\'  stopped  to  shake 
hands  with  and  welcome  him  home.  The  cordial  manners 
(M  the  early  settlers,  and  the  founders  of  St.  James'  would 
contrast  favorabl\%  I  think,  with  the  cold,  reserved,  and 
somewhat  frigid  manners  of  some  of  its  members  in  these 
days.  Those  were  the  days  of  open-handed  hospitality 
and  friendsliip,  and  every  one  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
aid  and  help  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Ogdeh  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  most  liberal  member  of  the  congregation. 

ins    PERSONAL   APPEARANCE. 

He  wasat  this  time  about*  thirty-one  years  of  age.  You 
might  look  the  country  through  and  not  fjnd  a  man  of  more 
manly  and  imposing  presence,  or  a  finer-looking  gentleman. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  square;  his  mouth  firm  and 
determined;  his  e}'es  large  dark  gray;  his  nose  large;  hair 
brown  ;  his  complexion  ruddy;  his  voice  clear,  musical,  and 
\v-mpathetic;  his  figure  a  little  above  the  medium  height, 
ind  he  united  great  muscitlar  power  with  almost  perfect 
\vmmetry  of  form.  He  was  a  natural  leader,  and  if  he 
iiad  been  one  of  a  thousand  picked  men  cast  upon  a  deso- 
late island,  he  would,  by  common,  universal,  and  instincti\'e 
^election,  have  been  made  their  leader.         ^  .  ^   ,■.   ,-.    ,     •,  •,. 

ANECDOTE    OF    DR.  WILLIAM    B.   EG  AN. 

The  church  was  built  on  lots  donated,  for  that  purpose, 
•>\'  John  H.  Kinzic.  Indeed,  St.  James'  in  those  early  days 
'■'■as  so  associated  with  the  Kinzie  family  that  it  was  some- 
times called  the  Kinzie  Church.  Above  the  very  high  and 
^onspicuous  mahogany  pulpit,  in  the  dim  and  religious 
'^ght,  were  painted  on  the  wall  the  letters  I.  II.  S..  not  very 
'•5ilike  J.  H.  K. — the  initials  of  J.  H.  Kinzie.  Soon  afcer 
'he  church  was  finished,  Mrs.  Kinzie  invited  the  witty  and 
genial,  and  not  over  reverent,  Dr.  William  B.  Egan  to  at- 
^<-nd  church.     He  accepted,  and,  after  service,  accompanied 
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Mrs.  Kinzie  home  to  dinner.  On  the  way,  she  said,  "Well. 
Doctor,  how  do  you  like  our  church.''" 

"Very  much,  indeed,"  he  replied;  "but  is  it  not  a  little 
egotistical,  and  won't  the  people  think  it  a  little  vain  in 
John  to  put  his  initials  so  conspicuously  oyer  the  pulpit?" 

THE   OLD    LAKE -HOUSE. 

Until  .the  erection  of  his  own  beautiful  residence  on 
Ontario  Street,  Mr.  Ogden  lived  at  the  old  Lake- House. 
This  was  a  large,  brick  structure,  far  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  would  have  been  deemed  a  comfortable  hotel 
even  in  these  days  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  It  was 
built  in  1835,  ^^^'^  opened  in  1836,  situated  on  Rush  Street 
and,  running  through  from  Michigan  to  Kinzie  Street,  it 
faced  across  the  river,  on  the  south,  the  neatly-kept  and 
bright  whitewashed  stockade,  pickets,  and  buildings  of  old 
Fort  Dearborn.  The  river  was  spanned  by  a  rope- ferry, 
and  across  it  was  this  military  post,  with  its  grass-plot 
shaded  by  the  old  historic  honey  locust,  and  within  the 
pickets  stood  the  granite  boulder,  which  tradition  said  "had 
been  the  Indian  stone  of  sacrifice  and  death,"  and  on  Vvhich 
Daniel  Webster,  in  1837,  stood,  while  the  great  orator  min- 
gled his  words  with  the  murmur  of  the  waves  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. There  from  ail  parts  of  the  ambitious  little  City  could 
be  seen,  above  the  low,  wooden  buildings,  the  flag  of  the 
Fort,  its  bright  and  beautiful  colors  waving  in  the  breeze. 

How  much  more  beautiful  and   romantic  was   Chicago 

o 

then  than  now!  The  river,  now  choked  with  filth,  and  of- 
fensive alike  to  smell  and  sight,  was  then  a  clear,  trans- 
parent, running  stream,  its  grassy  banks  fringed  with  foli- 
age and  flowers.  Toward  the  east,  from  the  Lake  House, 
there  was  nothing  to  hide  the  bright  waters  of  the  Lake, 
except  the  fine  old  cotton-wood,  which  had  long  shaded 
and  sheltered  the  residence  of  the  Kinzie  family.  The 
grounds  of  this  old- Kinzie  house,  the  home  of  the  father 
of  John  H.  Kinzie,  sloped  gently  toward  the  river,  and 
the  banks  were  grassy,  and  the  broad  piazza  was  pleas- 
antly shaded  by  four  large  Lombardy  poplars. 

The  young  ladies,  in  those  days,  were  accustomed  to  the 
saddle,  and  horseback-riding  was  a  common  amusement. 
Virginia  and  New  England,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of 
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some  French  and  Indian  families,  furnished  equestrians  of 
great  beaut};,  grace,  skill,  and  fearlessness.  There  was  a 
fine  natural  forest  between  Clark  and  Pine  Streets,  and 
north  on  the  lake  shore,  and  along  its  grsssy  paths  lay  fal- 
len and  decaying"  trees.  Over  these,  we  practised  our  horses 
and  Indian  ponies  in  leaping.  Our  favorite  steeds  were 
Ogden's  old  Delaware  parade -horse,  "Paddy";  Garrett's 
"Eaele,"  a  beautiful  cream-colored  animal,  with  black  mane 
and  tail;  and  Capt.  Allen's  splendid  chestnut  charger. 

One  day,  Ogden  and  I  were  riding  along  the  beach,  on 
the  lake  shore,  between  Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  Streets. 
Ogden  was  riding  "Paddy,"  and  I  was  mounted  on 
"Eagle,"  when  my  horse  on  the  edge  of  the  water  plunged 
into  a  bed  of  quicksand.  Fortunately,  one  of  his  forefeet 
struck  firm  ground,  and,  with  a  tremendous  spring,  he 
reached  terra  firnia,  and  saved  me  from  the  awful  fate  of 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  so  graphically  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Few  now  living  can  recall  those  gay  scenes,  but  those 
who  can,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  almost  unequalled 
beauty  of  a  daughter  of  Col.  Whistler,  nor  those  black- 
eyed,  dark-haired  Virginia  girls,  nor  the  belles  of  mixed 
French  and  Indian  races,  who  united  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  both;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  one,  who  was  so 
happy  as  to  participate  in  these  rides,  will  have  forgotten 
that  rosy-cheeked,  golden-haired  lass,  the  most  fearless  and 
graceful  of  all,  whom  the  Indians  in  their  admiration  called, 
"  0-go-ne-qua-bo-qua, 
The  Wild  Rose." 

THE  RACE  TO  DAXYILLE. 
In  May,  1837,  Mr.  Ogden  sent  for  me  one  day,  saying 
he  had  a  claim  of  $10,000  against  a  resident  of  Danville, 
in  this  State,  who  had  just  failed.  He  wished  me  to  go 
there  as  soon  as  possible  and  try  to  secure  it.  He  also 
advised  me  that  Henry  G.  Hubbard,  as  one  of  the  firm 
of  Hubbard  &  Co.,  w^as  also  a  large  creditor,  and  that 
it  was  important  that  Hubbard  should  not  know  of  my 
departure,  for  if  Hubbard  reached  Danville  first,  the  debtor 
would  probably  turn  over  all  his  property  to  secure  the 
Hubbards,  but  if  I  could  get  to  Danville  first,  and  attach 
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the  property  of  the  debtor,  the  claim,  very  large  in  thoscr 
days,  might  be  secured.  I  was  instructed  to  get  my  at- 
tachment writ,  go  to  Nickols,  who  kept  the  best  Hvery  in 
Chicago,  and  get  a  famous  gray  saddle-horse,  Nickols  then 
had,  of  great  speed  and  endurance,  and  beat  Hubbard  to 
Danville.  There  was  not  then  any  road  to  Danville,  ex- 
cept a  path  called  ''The  Hubbard  Trail,"  which  Gurdou 
S.  and  Henry  G.  Hubbard  had  made  in  taking  goods  from 
Chicago  to  that  place,  where  for  several  years  they  had 
kept  a  trading-post.  When  the  sun  was  an  hour  high,  I 
had  obtained  my  legal  process,  and  the  gray  stood  impa- 
tiently pawing  before  my  office  door,  on  Dearborn  Street. 
between  Lake  and  South-Water  Streets.  As  I  threw  my- 
self into  the  saddle,  I  said,  "My  gallant  gray,  you  will  be 
quiet  enough  before  you  get  back." 

I  hoped  to  reach  Rexford's  tavern,  at  the  Calumet,  that 
night,  and,  if  I  could  get  away,  and  cross  the  Calumet  and 
Kankakee  swamps  before  Hubbard  overtook  me,  I  felt 
pretty  sure  I  should  beat  him.  Arriving  at  Rexford's,  I 
saw  that  special  care  was  taken  of  my  horse,  and  ordered 
an  early  breakfast,  and  that  my  horse  should  be  ready  in 
the  morning  at  sunrise.  But,  to  my  surprise  and  chagrin, 
when  I  started  to  mount,  Henry  Hubbard's  sulky,  with 
his  fast  trotter  before  it,  stood  at  the  door.  We  greeted 
each  other,  but  not  as  cordially  a  usual. 

"Go  ahead,  Henry,"  said  I;  "you  know  these  swampl- 
and sloughs,  and  you  must  be  my  guide  and  pilot.  Til 
follow  you." 

And  so,  each  knowing  the  business  of  the  other,  but 
neither  speaking  of  it,  we  started.  Nothing  of  special  in- 
terest occurred,  except,  I  fancied,  from  the  places  through 
which  he  led  me,  he  was  quite  willing  I  should  be  stalled, 
swamped,  or  thrown  into  the  mud.  But  my  horse  had 
long  legs,  and  was  accustomed  to  these  prairies  and  sloughs, 
and  would  often  stand  with  all  his  feet  on  a  bunch  of 
rushes,  or  other  hard  space,  twelve  or  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  then  reach  out  one  of  his  forward  feet  and 
actually  feel  for  a  firm  footing  before  he  would  move.  I 
gave  him  his  head,  and  he  took  me  safe  across.  On  the 
way,  we  had  to  cross  the  "Grand  Prairie,"  thirt\'  miles 
without   liouse,  cabin,  tree,  or  bash.      As  far  as  the  eve 
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could  reach,  nothing  but  blue  sky  above,  and  the  green, 
tender  grass  of  early  Alay  and  wild  flowers  beneath.  It 
was  a  lonely  ride.  Hubbard  was  far  ahead.  I  remember, 
after  riding  for  hours,  I  dismounted,  lay  down  upon  the 
turf,  and  let  my  horse  crop  the  new  grass  and  fragrant 
violets,  and,  1  think,  never  before  or  since  have  I  had  such 
a  sense  of  solitude  and  lonesomeness.  I  was  miles  away 
from  any  human  being,  and  I  realized  that  such  a  prairie  is 
more  solitary  than  the  ocean  or  the  forest. 

Hubbard  generally  took  the  lead,  and  I  got  sight  of  him 
only  two  or  three  times  a-da}^  It  was  obvious  both  were 
saving  the  strength  of  our  horses  for  the  last  15  or  20  miles. 
The  last  night,  we  stopped  about  fifteen  miles  from  Dan- 
ville, and  slept  in  the  same  log-cabin.  The  m.orning  sun 
saw  us  both  ready  for  the  final  struggle;  both  our  horses 
being  in  pret\'  good  condition.  As  Hubbard  went  to 
the  stable,  a  man  dressed  in  blue  jeans,  with  a  coon-skin 
cap  on  his  head,  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "  Stranger,  I 
don't  know  ye,  nor  kere  much  about  ye;  but  I  don't  like 
t'  other  fellow.  He  is  troubled  with  the  big  Jiead;  and  he 
has  been  oncivil  to  me.  I  hearn  say,  \  is  a  tight  race  be- 
twec'i  ye,  which  shall  git  to  Danville  first.  Now,  Stranger. 
I'll  help  ye.  But  don't  let  on.  Let  him,'  pointing  to 
Hubbard,  "start  ahead;  I'll  put  my  boy  there  on  your 
t^'ray,  and  let  him  follow  slowly  behind,  not  too  far-,  a  mile 
or  morfc  behind,  so  your  c{ra\'  horse  can  be  seen,  but  the 
riaer  won't  be  known."  He  continued,  "I  've  got  a  pair  of 
colts  I'll  hitch  up,  and  I'll  take  ye  by  another  road  into 
L)anville,  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  ahead  of  that  fellow." 

.  I  saw  it  was  my  only  chance.  'My  gray  was  saddled, 
and  when  Hubbard  had  c^ot  too  far  ahead  to  distins^uish 
ttie  rider,  the  boy  was  mounted,  and  told  not  to  shorten 
the  distance,  but  just  keep  the  sulky  in  sight.  Hubbard, 
•--xing  the  gray  behind  him,  tra.veled  slov/ly,  saving  his  horse 
^<^r  the  last  five  or  six  miles.  Meanwhile,  the  colts  had 
|>een  harnessed,  and  attached  to  a  light  wagon,  and  mak- 
••^g  a  circuit,  we  struck  a  cross-road,  and,  travelino-  at  a 
«nrce-minute  pace,  passed  on  ahead  of  Hubbard  into  Dan- 
ville. Arriving,  I  found  the  sheriff;  had  him  quickly  seize 
•^nd  attach  the  store  and  property  of  the  defendant,  and 
'•^.len,  an  hour  later,  Hubbard  came  in,  you  may  judge  oi 
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his  surprise  and  vexation  when  he  found  me,  whom  he  had 
supposed  far  behind,  with  the  sheriff,  in  possession  of  all 
the  debtor's  property.  And  it  was  thus  1  won  the  race 
and  secured  Ogden's  debt.  The  gallant  gray  did  not  long 
survive,  and  I  missed  him  sadly,  for  I  had  often  ridden 
him;  but  Ogden  did  not  object  to  pay  Nickols  liberally  for 
the  gray  horse  with  which  I  beat  Hubbard. 

A   FLAG    FOR    THE    STEAMER    ILLINOIS. 

On  Tuesda)'  afternoon,  July  23d,  1S39,  forty-t\vo  years 
ago,  there  lay,  just  below  where  Rush-Street  Bridge  now 
is,  at  the  wharf  of  Newberry  &  Dole,  a  magnificent  steamer, 
that  in  size,  model,  and  external  appearance  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  finest  "Cunard"  or  "White  Star'"'  ship  that 
now  traverses  the  Ocean.  At  that  time,  we  had  no  com- 
pleted line  of  raiiwa}'s  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  our  inter- 
course with  the  East,  socially  and  commercialK',  uas  by 
means  of  steamboats. 

The  steamer  that  la)'  at  the  wharf  of  Newberry  &  Dole 
was  the  "Illinois,"  named  for  our  State.  She  was  new,  and 
this  was  her  first  season  on  the  Lakes.  The  citizens  of 
Chicago  had  purchased  and  were  now  to  present  to  Capt. 
Blake,  her  commander,  and  to  Oliver  Newberry,  her  owner, 
a  suit  of  colors  worthy  of  such  a  splendid  boat.  W^m.  B. 
Ogden,  then,  as  ever,  one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens, 
v/as  selected  to  make  the  presentation  speech.  It  vv'as  a 
lovely  summer  afternoon,  and  our  little  City  of  scarcely 
4000  people  turned  out,  en  masse,  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
Fort  Dearborn,  directly  opposite,  and  all  the  shipping  in 
the  river  were  gay  with  the  national  colors  floating  from 
everj^  flag-staff,  peak,  and  mast-head. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  a  natural  orator,  and  his  manly  voice,  on 
this  occasion,  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  crowd  on 
the  wharf  as  \\ell  as  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  x\fter 
complimenting  the  "splendid  specimen  of  naval  architec- 
ture" on  which  he  stood,  and  expressing  his  pleasure  in 
being  the  organ  of  presenting  the  "appropriate  gift"  to  the 
steamer  bearing  the  name  of  our  State,  he  spoke  of  the 
wonderfully  rapid  advance  of  our  country,  and  the  means 
of  communication,  bringing  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
Hudson  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  into  con- 
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veiiient  neighborhood.  I  remember  a  bold  and  striking 
figure  in  which  he  compared  the  "prairie  fires,"  which  at 
that  time  annually  were  seen  to*  inx^ade  our  wide,  and  then 
unsettled,  city  limits,  to  the  ''pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  light- 
ing the  "path  of  Empire  on  its  westward  way."  He  then 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Fulton, 
but  for  whose  genius,  he  said,  "the  lake  and  the  prairie 
around  us  would  have  still  remained  in  the  wild  solitude 
of  nature.  There  would  have  been,  but  for  Fulton,  no 
Steamer  'Illinois,'  no  Chicago,  and  the  broad  and  beautiful 
prairies  around  us  would  have  continued  long  '  to  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air'."  Turning  to  Capt.  Blake, 
and  unfurling  a  splendid  silk  banner,  fit  lor  an  admiral, 
Maj.-Gen.  Scott  standing  at  his  side,  he  said:  "We  present 
to  you  our  country's  flag.  *  *  "'  To  you  it  is  no  stran- 
ger; under  a  most  valiant  chief  (bowing  to  Gen.  Scott;, 
whom  a  grateful  people  have  not  forgot  to  praise,  bravely 
and  honorably  have  you  defended  it  in  war.  "  "'^  -" 
Stand  by  it  in  peace — stand  by  it  forever."  In  conclusion, 
he  said:  "For  this  noble  craft,  we  would  ask  of  Him  who 
rules  the  raging  storm  and  bids  the  rising  waves  be  still,  to 
save  her  from  storm  and  tempest,  from  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  bring  her  in  safety  to  her  destined  haven.  *  ""  •• 
Oft  shall  she  bring  to  us,  as  she  cuts  through  the  swelling 
waves,  man}--  that  we  love,  and  when,  with  eager,  haste,  it 
shall  be  our  privilege  to  return  once  more  to  scenes  of 
childhood's  happy  hours  ;  once  more  to  seek  a  parent's 
blessing,  a  sister's,  brother's  fond  embrace;  once  more  to 
view  our  native  hills,  and  valleys,  and  streams;  where,  when 
a  child,  we  gambolled  wi-ld  and  free,  through  every  wooded 
glen;  safely,  swiftly,  will  she  bear  us,  until  we  greet  again 
our  Fatherland." 

Walter  L.  Newberry,  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  Oliver 
Newberry,  replied,  and  then,  with  Gen.  Scott  and  a  gay  and 
merry  party,  she  steamed  north  to  Gross-Point,  near  where 
now  is  Evanston,  thence  down  to  the  Calumet,  and  returned 
to  her  dock. 

While  on  her  way,  Chicago's  earliest  ballad-singer,  Geo. 
Davis,  sung  a  beautiful  song,  composed  by  himself,  for  the 
occasion,  from  which  I  extract  the  following: 
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''We  bid  thee  God-speed,  thou  beautiful  boat, 
Queen  of  the  Prairie  Sea. 
Oh,  long  may  thy  fame  on  the  billows  float. 
And  thy  colors  svave  high  on  the  breeze. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  boat  and  her  gallant  crew, 
PYom  shoals  may  she  ever  steer  free, 

And  long  may  Blake  sail,  till  the  wild  waves  ring 
As  she  sails  o'er  the  Western  sea.'' 

GENERAL   SCOTT.  o- 

Speaking  of  Gen.  Scott  brings  to  my  mind  an  incident 
which,  although  having  no  relation  to  Mr.  Ogden,  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning.  A  few  years  after  the 
presentation  of  these  colors  to  the  "  Illinois,"  and  before 
there  was  any  railway  communication  with  the  East,  I 
sailed  around  the  Lakes  with  Gen.  Scott  and  his  brilliant 
staff  of  young  officers.  He  had  been  much  talked  of  for 
the  Presidency,  and  was  gracious  and  affable,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  long  voyage.  We  arrived  on 
Friday  evening,  Aug.  2d,  1S44,  the  General  stopping  at 
the  Lake  House.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  Mrs.  Kinzie  sent 
for  me,  and  stating  that  the  rector  of  St.  James'  was  out 
of  the  City,  and,  as  Gen.  Scott  would  be  at  clnirch  on 
Sunday,  some  one  must  read  a  sermon.  She  asked  if  I 
would  do  so?  "If  so,  I  will  send  you,"  she  continued,  "a 
volume  of  sermons  from  which  you  can  make  your  own 
selection."  I  promised  to  read  the  sermon,  some  one  else 
having  been  selected  to  read  the  prayers  and  service.  I 
found  a  most  brilliant  sermon  upon  "  Vanity,"  a  weakness 
for  which  Gen.  Scott,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  was  no- 
torious. As  a  good  joke,  and  without  much  consideration, 
I  thought  I  would  improve  the  opportunity  to  preach  what 
my  clerical  friends,  I  suppose,  would  call  a  practical  ser- 
mon. On  Sunday,  the  church  was  filled  with  a  great  crowd, 
eager  to  see  Gen.  Scott.  He  came  in,  attended  by  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  st-aff,  in  full  uniform,  and  they  were 
assigned  places  in  the  front  scats,  directly  before  the  read- 
ing-desk. I  began  the  sermon,  and,  as  I  read,  I  could  not 
help  emphasizing  the  passages  which  seemed  applicable  to 
the  General.  Soon  I  noticed  his  staff  exchanging  sly 
glances  with  each  other,  and  then  others  giving  indications 
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that  they  were  etpplyinc^  the  sermon  to  my  distinguished 
liearer.  With  too  Httle  reverence  I  thought  it  all  a  good 
joke,  and  went  on  and  finished  my  sermon. 

On  Monday,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  Gen.  Scott, 
and  after  a  courteous  interview,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Arnold,  you 
read  a  very  good  sermon  yesterday,  but  some  of  my  young 
men  have  been  saying  you  intended  to  make  a  personal 
application  to  me;  but  1  have  assured  them  it  was  a  mere 
accident  that  your  sermon  was  on  vanity." 

I  replied,  "that  like  the  clergy,  I  simply  read  the  ser- 
mon, leaving  the  hearel-s  to  make  the  application."  "'If 
the  coat  should  fit,  let  him  whom  it  fitted  put  it  on.'  " 

"Well,"  said  the  noble  old  soldier,  "the  world  and  the 
newspapers  call  me  vain.  Perhaps  I  am,  and  perhaps  I 
have  done  some  things  of  which  a  man  might  justly  be 
jn'oud,  if  not  vain--of  this  posterity  will  judge."  "But," 
continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "it  seems  to  me  the  newspapers 
are  harsh  in  their  judgments.  Clay  has  his  vices,"  and  he"" 
named  some  of  which  that  statesman  was  accused.  "Web- 
ster has  his  faults,  and  the  world  knows  what  they  are — 
iaults  graver  than  vanity;  and  yet  some  people  make  much 
more  ado  about  my  vanity,  which,  if  I  am  vain,  only  injures 
me,  than  about  the  graver  errors  of  Clay  and  Webster." 

GENERAL   WORTH. 

Will  you  pardon  me  for  another  reminiscence  of  these 
early  days,  illustrating,  shall  I  say,  the  deterioration  of 
manners.  Gen.  Worth  was  a  warm,  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Ogden.  He  visited  him  in  Chicago.  I  remember  that,  in 
those  days,  when  a  steamer  signalled  its  approach,  and 
^vhen  distinguished  strangers  were  coming,  we  used  to  go 
down  to  the  wharf,  some  to  welcome  and  others  to  see 
those  who  came.  I  witnessed  on  the  landing  of  Gen. 
Worth  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  I  ever  saw.  Among 
5^ne  crowd  of  citizens,  who  m.et  him,  was  a  retired  arm}^ 
officer,  his  old  classmate,  as  I  was  told,  at  West  Point. 
He  had  been  intrusted  by  the  Government  with  a  large 
-^um  of  public  money,  and,  in  the  tempest  of  speculation, 
had  used  it,  doubtless  with  the  expectation  of  making  it 
:-Iood;  but  disastrous  times  came  on,  and  he  proved  a  de- 
faulter to  a  large  amount.     He  went  forward  with  others 
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to  greet  and  welcome  his  old  comrade  and  schoolmate. 
As  he  extended  his  hand,  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
Worth.  Drawing  his  tall  martial  form  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  throwing  his  militar}-  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  he  stood 
a  moment,  looking  at  the  defaulter,  and  then  turning  upon 
his  heel,  seemed  to  say,  "  I  can  not  touch  the  hand  of  a 
defaulter."     Scott's  lines  in  Marmion  came  to  my  mind: 

"  The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own. 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp, 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

The  act  seemed  cruel.  It  was  terrible  in  its  severity. 
In  those  days,  and  with  such  a  high  sense  of  personal 
honor,  a  defaulter  among  officers  of  the  army  was  rare  in- 
deed. If  those  who  cheat  and  plunder  the  Government 
were  toda}',  as  in  those  early  days,  visited  with  absolute 
social  ostracism,  such  offences  would  become  far  less  nu- 
merous. ..:.        .;,.  . ,       -:■■;.,     '., 

THE    CASE    OF    M'CAGG,    REED    AND    CO.   Z'S.   GALENA,    CHI- 
CAGO   UNION    RAILROAD.! 

The  father  of  the  vast  railway  system  in  the  North- 
West,  a  system  which  has  done  so  much  to  develop  and 
build  up  this  portion  of  our  country,  was  Wm.  B.  Ogden. 
Beginning  with  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad, 
from  Chicago  to  Fox  River,  with  a  far-seeing  sagacity  and 
bold  enterprise,  and  a  faith  which  led  him  to  invest  in 
these  works  not  onh'  his  private  fortune  but  his  credit,  he 
kept  pace  with,  or  anticipated,  the  growth  of  the  West; 
until  from  the  strap-railway,  from  Chicago  to  Elgin,  he 
went  on  step  by  step  until  he  was  the  President  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  being  connected  more  or  less  with  all  the 
great  roads  from  the  East  by  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi. 
and  on  to  Lake  Superior. 

In  the  earlier  of  these  great  enterprises  he  met  man\- 
associates  wlio  were  more  conservative,  less  sagacious,  and 
more  prudent  than  he.  Some  of  them  thought  him  ^^'ild 
and  extravagant,  and  his  schemes  most  hazardous.  These 
views  and  their  influence  caused  a  division  in  the  Stock- 
holders and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  old  Galena  Road,  of 
which  ]Mr.  Ogden  was  the  first,  and  for  some  time,  Presi- 
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dent,  and,  during  a  severe  depression  in  all  business  affairs, 
he  was  dropped  from  the  presidency,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  injure  his  reputation.  When  president  or  acting- 
director  of  the  Galena  Road,  he  was  also  special  partner 
of  the  firm  of  McCagg,  Reed  «S:  Co.,  a  firm  largely  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber.  The  Road  having 
little  money,  this  lumber  firm,  of  which  he  was  a  partner, 
at  his  request,  furnished  on  credit  a  large  number  of  ties 
for  the  Road.  When  Mr.  Ogden  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency, the  ties  not  having  been  paid  for,  the  new  officers 
refused  payment,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Ogden  as  presi- 
dent had  contracted  v/ith  himself  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  McCagg,  Reed  &  Co.  for  the  ties,  and  that  such  contract 
was  tainted  with  fraud,  and  therefore  void. 

On  behalf  of  ?^IcCagg,  Reed  &  Ogden,  I  brought  a  suit 
against  the  Road  for  the  ties,  and  proved  not  only  that  the 
price  charged  was  below  the  market  price,  but,  also,  that 
the  Road,  in  its  crippled  condition,  could  not  procure  the 
materials  elsewhere,  and  that  without  this  purchase  it  could 
not  have  been  built,  and,  of  course,  a  recovery  and  judg- 
ment was  obtained  for  the  amount  claimed.  The  suit  was 
most  bitterly  and  obstinately  contested,  and  the  defence 
was  ably  conducted  by  Messrs.  Collins  &  Butterfield  and 
Judd  &  W'ilson.  Vlx.  Ogden  was  then  my  most  intimate) 
friend;  he  had  given  his  time,  his  money,  and  his  credit  to 
push  on  the  Road,  and  had  risked  in  it  his  private  fortune, 
and  I  regarded  the  defence  of  this  case,  and  the  attack 
made  upon  his  integrity,  as  most  unjust  and  ungrateful.  I 
remember  few,  if  an}',  cases  in  my  professional  life,  in  which 
I  felt  a  deeper  personal  interest.  A  verdict  against  him 
would  have  left  a  stain  upon  his  character.  In  the  course 
of  the  trial  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  the  officers  of  the 
Road,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire,  had  receiv^ed 
a  public  dinner  (I  think  at  Elgin),  in  which  they  drank 
toasts  to  each  other  and  every  body,  except  Mr.  Ogden. 
The  omission  of  his  name,  the  man  who  every  one  knew 
had  built  the  Road,  only  made  him  the  more  prominent. 
This  dinner  and  the  omission  of  Mr.  Ogden's  name  among 
the  benefactors  of  the  Galena  Road  was  the  subject  of 
much  comment  on  the  trial.  His  case  was  compared  to 
that  of  Cromwell,  whose  omission  among  the  kines  oi 
England  had  only  made  him  the  more  conspicuous. 
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Mr.  Ogden's  triumph  and  vindication  were  complete. 
and  his  opponents,  on  this  occasion,  became  afterward  his 
warm  friends,  aiding-  him  in  conducting  to  succcs^•  many 
important  enterprises. 

■    SPECULATION. 

As  illustrating  the  wonderfully  rapid  advance  in  the  value 
of  property  in  our  City,  which,  in  forty  years,  grew  from  a 
population  of  about  4500  in  1840,  to  500,000  in  iSSo,  let 
me  quote  two  or  three  examples  from  Mr.  Ogden's  note- 
book. He  says  "I  purchased  in  1845,  property  for  $i5,ooc> 
which,  twenty  years  thereafter,  in  1865,  was  worth  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  1844,  I  purchased  for  $8000,  what, 
eight  years  thereafter,  sold  for  three  millions  of  dollar.-, 
and  these  cases  could  be  extended  almost  indefi niteb.'.' 
This  rapid  advance  turned  the  heads  of  many  sober- 
minded  men,  and  produced  a  frenzy  which  unfitted  then- 
for  ordinary  business. 

We  had,  in  those  days,  the  jocose,  genial,  witty  Dr. 
Egan  before  mentioned,  whose  real -estate  transactions 
wefe  bold,  off-hand,  and  sometimes  as  reckless  as  the 
wildest  gambling.  The  result  was.  that  the  Doctor  had 
his  ups  and  downs  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  luxurious 
extravagance  to  bankruptcy;  today,  a  Jay  Gould,  tcmoi- 
row,  ruined.  In  those  da\'s,  "Canal  Time"  had  a  clear 
and  universally  understood  meaning,  and  signified  one- 
quarter  of  the  purchase-money  in  hand,  and  the  balance  in 
one,  two,  and  three  }'ears,  the  terms  on  which  the  Cana! 
Tru.stees  sold  canal  lots  and  lands.  One  day,  in  the  midst 
of  this  excitement,  Dr.  Egan  was  called  to  see  a  lady,  who 
was  very  ill.  After  examining  her,  he  left  such  medicine 
as  he  thought  she  required,  and,  as  he  was  hastening  awa}\ 
the  lad}'  discovered  he  had  left  no  directions.  Calling  hini 
back,  she  said,  "  Wh}',  Doctor,  you  have  given  me  no 
directions,  how  much  or  how  often  I  am  to  take  the  medi- 
cine." "Oh!"  replied  he,  as  in  his  impatience  he  held  the 
door  open,  his  mind  evidently  on  some  land  purchase, 
C'Oh,  one- quarter  down,  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three 
years!"  : 

ogden's  home. 

There  is  not,  today,  in  our  wealthy  and  luxurious  City, 
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there  ncYer  has  been,  a  residence  more  attractive,  more 
home-Hke,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Mr.  Ogden,  and 
which,  with  all  its  treasures  of  art  and  books,  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  i8;i.  I  wish  I  could  reproduce  it,  or 
create  such  a  picture  of  it  as  would  enable  those  wlio  never 
gathered  around  its  hospitable  fireside,  to  realize  its  simple 
elegance  and  comfort. 

The  house,  built  in  1836,  stood  in  the  centre  of  block  35, 
in  Kinzie's  Addition  to  Chicago,  and  was  bouiided  on  the 
east  by  Rush,  on  the  south  by  Ontario,  on  the  west  by 
Cass,  and  on  the  north  by  Erie  Streets.  W.  L.  Newberry's 
residence  directly  east  and  occupying  an  entire  block;  my 
own  house,  the  only  building  on  Block  41,  one  street  north; 
and  St.  James'  Church  on  Block  40,  between  Erie  and 
Huron;  Judge  Mark  Skinner's  liome  directly  south;  and 
diagonally  south-west  was  the  fine  residence  of  H.  H. 
Magee,  with  the  majestic  elm  near  State  Street;  all  these 
grounds  being  covered  with  a  natural  forest,  gave  to  the 
neighborhood  a  rural,  suburban  aspect,  novel  for  a  locality 
so  near  the  centre  of  the  City.  Indeed,  so  dense  was  the 
foliage  around  us  that  standing  in  my  front  door  in  June, 
and  looking  south,  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  mass  of  green 
leaves,  except  at  times  a  flag  from  the  top  of  a  high  mast 
in  the  river. 

The  block  occupied  by  Mr.  Ogden  was  covered  with  a 
fine  growth  of  maple,  cotton-wood,  oak,  ash,  cherry,  elm, 
birch,  and  hickory  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  his 
large  double  house,  built  of  wood.  A  broad  piazza  with  a 
projecting  pediment,  supported  by  pillars,  extended  across 
the  south  front.  On  the  north-east,  and  extending  from 
Rush  on  Erie  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  a  conserva- 
tory always  bright  and  gay  with  flowers,  also,  fruit  houses, 
consisting  of  a  cold  grapery  and  a  forcing  house  in  which 
he  raised  exotic  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  and  figs.  A 
drive  around  the  house,  and  neatly-kept  gravelled  walks, 
traversed  the  natural  forest  of  noble  trees,  festooned  v/ith 
the  wild  grape,  tlie  American  ivy,  and  other  wild  vines; 
and  everywhere  were  ornamental  shrubs,  climbing  roses, 
and  other  flowers.  His  fl.ower  and  fruit-houses  were  not 
made  bright  and  fragrant,  "to  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air."     He  "frew  fruits  and  flowers  for  his  friends  and 
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especially  for  the  sick.  He  never  forgot  in  bis  busiest  days 
to  visit  the  suffering,  and  he  ahvays  took  with  him  the 
choicest  products  of  his  fruit  and  green-houses,  and  his 
cheering  smile,  his  encouraging  words,  and  his  exhilerating 
tonic  presence,  were  better  than  medicine. 

Within  his  house  was  a  good  working  Hbrary,  a  (c\v 
pieces  of  statuary,  and  many  fine  pictures  and  engravings. 
Durand-,  Cropsey,  Wier,  Kensett,  Church,  Rossiter,  Powers, 
Healy  and  others  were  all  well  represented. 

In  this  home  of  generous  and  liberal  hospitality  v^'as 
found  no  lavish  or  vulgar  exhibition  of  wealth,  no  ostenta- 
tious or  pretentious  display,  such  as  is  too  often  seen,  ex- 
hibiting alike  the  owner's  riches  in  money  and  poverty  in 
culture  and  intellect,  and  utter  lack  of  taste.  On  the  con- 
trary, here  were  refinement,  broad  intelligence,  kind  cour- 
tesy, and  real  hospitality.  Here  he  gathered  from  far  and 
near  the  most  worthy,  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  best  American  social  life.  Here  all  prominent 
and  disting-uished  stranfjers  were  welcomed  and  entertained, 
and  here,  too,  the  most  humble  and  poor,  if  distinguished 
for  merit  or  culture  or  ability,  were  always  most  cordially 
received.  Here  he  entertained  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Poin- 
sett, Marcy,  Flag,  Butler,  Gilpin,  Corning,  Crosswell,  Til- 
den,  Bryant,  Emmerson,*  Miss  Martineau,  Fredrika  Bremer, 
Margaret  Fuller,  the  artist,  Healy,  Anne  C.  Lynch,  and 
many  others,  comprising  some  of  the  best  representative 
men  and  women  of  our  own  country,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished visitors  from  abroad.  The  guest  always  found 
good  books,  good  pictures,  good  music,  and  the  most  kind 
and  genial  reception.  Mr.  Ogden  himself,  however,  was 
always  the  chief  attraction;  he  was  in  his  way  without  an 
equal  as  a  conversationalist.  His  powers  of  narration  and 
description  were  unrivalled. 

*  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Rol^ert  CoUyer, 
now  of  New  York  City,  saying:  '-I  once  heard  Mr.  Emmerson 
say,  he  thought  Mr.  Ogden  the  al)lest  man  he  had  met  in  the 
West.  '  He  seemed/  said  he,  '  to  have  the  whole  land  within  h\> 
brain.'  Mr.  Colly er  adds,  'T  liked  him  (j Ogden),  loved  to  hear 
him  talk,  and  to  feel  what  a  kindly,  genial  heart  it  was  which 
lay  within.'' 
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In  this  connection,  let  me  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Healy:"^ 
With  the  clear  good  sense  of  Mr.  Ogden  there  was 
mingled  a  vein  of  sentiment,  of  poetic  fecHng,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  which  made 
him  exceedingly  attractive.  While  there  was  no  formalit\% 
and  while  everybody  was  made  to  feel  quite  at  home  and 
perfectly  at  ease,  there  was  always  a  high-bred  courtes}' 
and  consideration  for  others,  a  respect  for  age  and  rever- 
ence for  God  and  religion,  a  tone  of  elevation  and  regard 
for  worth  and  merit,  which  made  his  home  a  positive  in- 
fluence, a  real  power  for  good.  He  early  Vjrought  to  his 
house  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  it  is  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  influence  of  such  a  home  in  moulding  the  early 
social  life  of  our  City.  No  one  ever  saw  excess  or  intem,- 
perance  at  his  abundant  table;  a  glass  of  good  wine,  but 
no  excess.  I  think  this  example  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  establishing  that  freedom  from  intemperance  and 
vice  for  which  the  best  society  in  Chicago  has  always  been 
distinguished.  •;  .  .-   - 

*     New  York,  Park  Avenue  Hotel, 
October,  31,  1881. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Arnold: — I  shall  long  remember  your  agree- 
able visit  to  this  Hotel  to  see  my  works,  and  your  conversation 
with  my  sitter,  a  mutual  friend  of  long  standing.  You  mentioned 
that  you  were  on  your  way  to  see  Mrs.  William  B.  Ogden,  who 
has  given  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  my  portrait  of  her 
late  husband,  on  the  presentation  of  which,  to  that  noble  Institu- 
tion, you  are  to  make  some  remarks,  in  memory  of  Mr.  CJgden. 
You  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  write  you  a  note  giving  some 
traits  of  Mr.  Ogden's  great  charm  of  manner. 

"In  the  summer  of  1S55,  ^^^-  Brainard  presented  me  to  Mr. 
Ogden,  v/ho  also  sat  to  me.  I  found  him  in  conversation  a  wor- 
thy rival  of  the  three  best  I  ever  met,  viz.:  Louis  Phillippe,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Dr.  O.  A.  Bronson.  M.  Guizot  once  called 
at  my  atelier^  in  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  Due  de  Montebello, 
to  see  the  whole-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Ogden,  that  was  lost  in 
the  Chicago  fire.  Said  the  great  historian  and  statesman,  "That 
is  the  representative  American,  who  is  a  benefactor  of  his  country, 
especially  the  mighty  West:  he  built  and  owns  Chicago." 

"I  remarked,  'Pardon  me,  ^M.  Guizot.  doubtless  he  owns  much, 
but  not  all'     He  answered,  with  spirit; 
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He  was  a  lover  of  music  and  painting  and  poetry.  In- 
deed, he  possessed  a  sensibility  to  beauty  in  every  form, 
and  to  the  expression  of  noble  sentiment  in  the  arts  and  in 
literature,  very  rare  in  a  man  so  absorbed  in  business  and 
in  great  enterprises.  He  was  never  more  attractive  than 
in  his  library  reciting  the  poetry  of  Bryant,  Halleck, 
Holmes,  Burns,  Moore,  and  Scott;  or  at  his  piano,  playing 
an  accompaniment  to  his  own  voice  as  he  sang  with  ex- 
pression, if  not  with  artistic  skill,  the  simple  ballads  of 
Burns  and  Moore,  and  other  songs  popular  thirt}-  years  ago. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  make  an  exception,  when  he  vvas 
driving  his  own  carriage,  filled  with  guests,  over  the  prai- 
ries of  tlie  North-West,  for  then  he  would  make  the  longest 
day  short  by  his  inimitable?  narration  of  incidents  and  anec- 
dote, his  graphic  descriptions,  and  his  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future.  His  was  one  of  those  sympathetic 
natures  that  brought  gladness  into  every  circle  he  entered. 
His  smile  was  like  the  sunshine  to  the  landscape.  He  de- 
veloped  and   brought   into  action  whatever  was   good   in 

"'Yes;  all,  all.'  '  " 

"  I  am  indebted  to  ]Mr.  Ogden  and  Dr.  Brainard,  more  than 
to  any  others,  for  my  visit  to  Chicago,  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 
My  intention  was  to  remain  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  I  was  de- 
lightfully entertained  for  fourteen  years  I  My  first  patrons  were 
the  late  Dt.  Brainard  and  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  those  works,  alas, 
were  lost  in  the  fire. 

*'Mr.  Ogden  invited  me  to  pass  my  first  winter  there  in  his 
house,  where  I  had  a  full  opportunity  to  observe  how  charmingly 
he  entertained.  In  his  conversation  with  ladies,  1  was  reminded 
of  what  the  Dutchess  of  Argyle  said  of  Robert  Burns  —  She 
never  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  an  hour's  conversation  with 
any  one,  as  in  the  company  of  that  gifted  man.  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
Gilpin  of  Philadelphia,  absolutely  made  use  of  her  Grace's  words, 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Ogden. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  that  1  shall  be  unable  to  see  you 
and  my  many  other  friends  in  Chicago,  before  I  return  to  Europe. 
My  son,  of* the  firm  of  Healy  (S:  Miller,  is  with  you,  where  my 
heart  will  ever  be. 

"  Present  my  affectionate  regards  to  your  family. 

"Faithfully  yours,  Geo.  P.  A.  Healy. 

"  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold." 
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those  with  whom  he  associated.  I  fear,  those  of  you  who 
did  not  know  him  intimately,  will  think  m.e  extravagant, 
but  it  was  really  true  that  those  who  saw  much  of  him 
were  so  helped  that  they  were  capable  of  doing"  more  and 
better  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  His  nature 
was  an  inspiration  and  a  stimulant.  We  sometimes  meet 
those  whose  faces  and  presence  are  like  a  sombre  cloud  upon 
a  landscape,  it  was  the  reverse  with  him.  He  brightened 
the  path  of  every  one  with  whom  he  walked.  No  one 
entered  his  presence  v/ho  was  not  made  happier,  and  made 
to  think  better  of  themselves,  and  of  others,  of  life  and 
humanity.  He  was  a  warm-hearted,  generous  man,  and 
his  attachment  to  his  family  and  friends  was  rarely  equal- 
led. I  know  of  some  circumstances,  exhibiting  his  tender- 
ness and  affection  almost  too  sacred  for  public  disclosure. 
But  there  is  one  incident  I  will  venture  to  mention.  His 
intimate  friends  knew  of  his  earh'  and  romantic  attachment 
to  a  beautiful  oirl.  whose  death,  after  their  eno-af?ement  and 
before  the  day  fixed  for  their  marriage,  cast  a  shadow 
upon,  and  tinged  with  a  tender  sadness,  much  of  his  after- 
life'. 

I  recall  a  dark,  stormy  night,  in  Dec,  1843,  when  we 
were  living  together,  at  his  house  on  Ontario  Street.  The 
wild  winter  wind  was  moaning  through  the  trees,  which 
stood  close  to  the  building,  a  great  wood-fire  was  burning 
upon  the  old-fashioned  andirons.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing, we  w'ere  alone,  and  had  been  narrating  to  each  other 
incidents  of  boyhood — on  the  Delaware  and  the  Susque- 
hanna. We  had  been  speaking  of  schoolmates  and  early 
friends. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  he  had  been  humming  old  and 
half-forgotten  ballads.  In  this  way,  time  passed  on,  but 
he  took  no  note  of  it,  and  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
memories.  The  fire  burned  low,  the  hour  grew  late,  but 
still  he  kept  on  speaking  of  the  past,  and,  finally,  he  went 
to  his  own  room,  and  soon  returned  with  a  parcel  of  care- 
fully-preserved, but  long-ago-faded  flowers;  roses,  pansies, 
some  old  garden  flowers, — a  ribbon,  a  glove, — some  notes, 
and  a  little  poem,  —  all  tenderly-cherished  relics  of  one 
from  whom,  many  and  long  years  before,  he  had  been 
separated  b}'  death,  and  around  whose  grave,  amidst  all 
( 
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the  active  and  absorbing  scenes,  in  which  he  was  Hving-,  I 

his  memory  still  lingered  fondly  and  faithfully.     lie  never  | 

forgot    the    Sabbath    chimes,   with    which    her   \oice    hz^d  | 

mingled.      Half-a-century   after  her  death,   when   making  i 

his  last  "will  and  testament,"  he  remembered  tliis  romance  | 

of  his  youth,  and  made  liberal  and  generous  provision  for  f 

the  nearest-surviving  relatives  of  one  to  whose  memory  he  | 

was  so  faithful.     If  Ogden  had   f^iults  and  failirii^'s, — and  I 

who  has  not, — if  there  are  any  who  would  harsiily  recall  h 

them,  let  such  remember  his  fidelity  and  affection,  and   in  | 

the  recollection  of  his  noble  nature  forget  his  failings.  | 

% 

HIS   LOVE   OF    NATURE.  J 

He   was   a   real   lover   of   nature,   and    Bryant   was    his  I 

favorite  poet,  because  in  his  poetry  he  found  such  graphic  f 

descriptions    of   natural    objects.      The    ''scolloped    hills"  f 

and  the  murmuring  streams,  in  the  picturesque  valleys  of  | 

old    Delaware   and    Otsego   and   Chenango,   were    to   him  | 

never-ending  scenes    of  pleasant    recollection.     As    illus-  | 

trating  his  love  of  nature,  I  recall  a  visit  we  made  together  | 

in    1838,    to    the    Calumet    and    its    neighborhood.      His  | 

observing  eye  had    marked   it   as  peculiarly  rich    in  wild  | 

and  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  and  vines.     One  morning  ^ 

in  early  May,  we  started,  with  picks  and  spades,  with  a  I 

pair  of  strong    horses,   to  dig   up   and   bring  to   his   new  ? 

home   a  wagon -load   of    this  wild  shrubbery.     We  found  } 

and   brought   back  the  Carolina  rose,  the   dog-wood,  the  t 

red  ozier,  the  kinnckanink,  the  Virginia  creeper,  the  bitter-  ) 

sweet,  and  many  other  wild  vines.  ^ 

At  another  time,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Calumet  : 
for  that  queen  of  lilies,  the  Lotus  (Nelumbium  Luteum). 
Not  the  Nile  itself  could  exhibit  a -more  magnificent  spec- 
tacle than  the  Calumet  in  those  early  days,  with  acres  and 
acres — nay,  miles — of  this  glorious  flower,  v/ith  its  broad 
leaves  floating  upon  the  water,  and  its  gorgeous  color 
illuminating  the  surface.     Here  one  mJght  linger, 

"Eating  ihe  Lotus  day  by  day.     ■  :•   •.:    .1.: '•■■•     .' 

But  life  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  Chicago,  was  far 
too  active  for  us  to  linger  more  than  a  few  hours  in  "Lotus 
dreams."     We  realized  it  was  for  us  rather  to  act  amid 
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"A  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil." 

We  felt  that  success  could  be  obtained  alone  by  those 

"Who  scorn  delight, 
And  live  laborious  days."' 

WHAT    HE   DID   FOR   CHICAGO   AND    THE    NORTH-WEST. 

I  have  thus  far  given  you  a  narrative  of  personal  inci- 
dents, with  the  hope,  in  this  way,  of  making-  you  better 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Ogden  than  I  could  by  attempting  to 
describe  in  detail  the  active  and  useful  life  he  lived  and 
the  great  and  important  works  which  he  initiated  and  car- 
ried forward  to  success. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  he  was  elected  ma)^or — the  first 
mayor  of  Chicago.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  in 
1877,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  public  works.  He 
made  miles  upon  miles  of  streets;  he  zealously  advocated 
the  public  parks;  he  was  a  leading  contractor  on  the  lUi- 
nois-and -Michigan  Canal,  and  ever  "one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  efficient  advocates;  he  was  President  of  the  Board  oif 
Sewerage  Commissioners;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  railroad 
leading  to  or  from  Chicago,  east,  west,  north  or  south,  with 
which  he  has  not  had  important  association,  and  to  which 
he  did  not  render  efficient  service,  so  that  his  acts  are  writ- 
ten in  lines  of  iro)i  all  over  the  West. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  these,  his  important 
services,  in  detail.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which, 
\x\  this  connection,  can  not  in  justice  10  him  be  omitted. 
We  have  to-day  great  railroad  kings,  as  they  are  called: 
Vandefbilts,  Jay  Goulds,  and  others;  but  they  build,  man- 
age, and  sometimes  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  wreck  rail- 
roads, to  accumulate  and  control  vast  fortunes.  Mr.  Ogden's 
great  work  in  constructing  railroads  was  as  a  pioneer,  and 
his  services  were  to  a  great  extent  gratuitous  and  unselfish. 
In  June,  1868,  he  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  North- 
western Railroad,  one  of  the  c^reatest,  if  not  the  greatest. 
railroad  corporations  in  the  world  ;  and  when  retiring,  stated 
that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Road  for  twenty-one 
years,  since  1847.  On  that  occasion,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Stockholders: 
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'■'Resolved,  That  his  (W.  B.  Ogden's)  connection  witli  this  Com- 
pany, dating  back  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  his  disinter- 
ested labors  in  its  behalf  without  fee  or  reward  during  tiie  wholc 
time,  the  benefit  he  has  conferred  upon  it  and  the  countrv-. 
demand  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  we  hereb}-  tetider 
him  our  warmest  thanks  for  his  long  services  and  our  best  wishes 
for  his  long-continued  health  and  prosperity." 

One  other  fact  in  this  connection:  In  1859,  ^""^  ^^'^^ 
offered  the  Receivership  of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railways  pending  its  consolidation,  at  a  salary  of  $25,000 
per  annuni.  He  declined  on  account  of  other-  important 
public  and  private  obligations;  but'fiinally,  when  told  that 
the  parties  interested  could  agree  upon  no  other  person, 
he  accepted  the  position,  refusing  the  salary^  $25,000, 
because,  he  said,  the  Road  could  not  afford  to  pa\'  it,  and 
accepting  only  $10,000,  when  pressed  upon  him.    . 

"STRIKE,   BUT    HEAR    ME." 

Let  me  recall  an  incident  illustrating  his  power  over 
men.  When  building  some  of  his  Wisconsin  railroads,  he 
and  others  had  obtained  large  stock-subscriptions  from  the 
farmers  and  villagers  along  the  line.  Hard  times  came 
on;  the  subscriptions  had  been  paid,  but  the  Road  was  not 
finished,  and  the  people  became  extremly  exasperated 
against  him.  They  thought  they  had  been  swindled,  and 
they  declared  they  would  shoot  him  if  he  ever  came  into 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  heard  of  these  threats,  and 
sent  hand-bills  along  the  line,  calling  a  public  meeting 
and  announcing  that  he  would  address  the  people.  A 
great  crowd  of  excited  men  gathered.  Believing  them- 
selves v.Tonged,  they  were  ready  for  any  violence.  His 
friends  tried  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  go.  They  thought 
his  life  was  in  danger.  He  declared  he  had  no  fear,  and 
went  to  the  meeting.  He  was  received  with  hisses,  and 
groans,  and  denunciation.  He  was  alone  and  unarmed, 
and  appealed  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  fair-play  to  gi\'e 
him  a  hearing,  and  adding,  after  that,  they  might  con- 
demn and  shoot  if  they  pleased.  In  his  own  clear  and 
candid  way,  he  detailed  the  facts;  told  them  of  his  own 
sacrifices  and  losses  for  the  Road,  and  b}'  what  unavoid- 
able disasters  it  had  been  delayed;  and  then,  in  his  san- 
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li^uine  manner,  he  painted  its  success  in  the  future,  pointed 
out  that  it  would  double  the  value  of  every  farm,  and  when 
he  concluded,  instead  of  Lynching  him,  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  him,  which  said — 

"Mr.  Ogden:  We  are  authorized  by  the  farmers,  and 
other  stockholders  along  the  road,  to  say,  if  you  wish  it, 
we  will  double  our  subscriptions."  * 

HIS  POLITICS. 

In  early  life,  he  was,  as  he  called  himself,  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat.  He  went  into  the  New-York  Legislature  as 
a  Democrat,  aud  was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  by  the 
Democratic  party,  defeating  John  H.  Kinzie,  who  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  that  office.  But  he  was  never  a  parti- 
san; and  when  the  question  of  slavery  became  prominent 
b\'  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  was  an  earnest  anti-slavery 
man.  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  those  of  us  from 
Illinois  who,  in  1848,  went  to  the  Buffalo  Convention  and 
organized  the  Free-Soil  Party,  and  he  headed  the  electo- 
ral ticket  in  this  State,  in  favor  of  Van  Buren  and  Adams; 
and  from  that  time  on,  to  1S60,  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Free-Soil  and  Republican  parties.  He  supported 
earnestly  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature  on  the  same  ticket. 

Between  i860  and  1862,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  under 
influences  which  finally  alienated  him  from  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  lie  expressed,  and  I  doubt  not  entertained, 
fears  that  the  Administration,  by  the  exercise  of  what  were 
called  the  "War  Powers,"  was  revolutionizing  the  govern- 
nient.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  "Emancipation  Procla- 
niation."  These  considerations  brought  Mr.  Ogden  into 
P'.'litical  antagonism  with  many  of  his  old  personal  and 
political  friends  in  Chicago. 

He  was  liberal  and  generous  in  his  contributions  to  the 
various  charitable  and  literary  enterprises  of  the  City.  As 
head  of  the  Ogden  family,  he  was  a  most  devoted  brother, 
uncle,  and  relative.  Somewhat  late  in  life,  P\'b.  9th,  1S75, 
he  married  Miss  Arnot,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Arnot,  of 
Llmira,  New  York.  He  had  been  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  her  father,  and  intimate  in  her  family  for  many  years, 
and  they  had  known  each  other,  in  the  most  friendly  way, 
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from  her  sciiool-days,  and  the  only  mistake  about  the  mar- 
riage was,  tliat  it  did  not  take  place  twenty  or  thirt}-  \-ears 
earlier. 

THE   FIRES   OF    l87L 

In  1 87 1,  'Sir.  Ogden  was  living  in  quiet  at  Boscobel. 
He  had,  as  his^  friends  supposed,  done  his  work.  He 
had  built  a  City,  and  had  helped  to  create  an  Empire 
ifi  the  North-West.  He  was  still  interested  in  many  and 
vast  and  \'arious  enterprises;  but  he  had  entrusted  their 
direct  management  to  others,  and  he  had  retired  to  his 
country-seat  and  was  seeking,  after  a  long  and  acti\'e  life, 
well-earned  repose.  His  picturesque  home,  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  overlooked  the  Harlem  and  Hudson  Rivers,  and 
the  arches  of  High  Bridge;  and,  in  the  distance,  Washing- 
ton Heights.  He  was  realizing  Downing's  ideal  of  the 
beautiful  in  landscape  gardening.  No  one  had  earned. 
by  long  and  successful  work,  a  better  title  to  his  ''otiuni 
cum  dig}iitatey  He  had  placed  the  helm  of  his  great 
enterprises  in  other  hands.  He  was  indulging  in  this 
repose,  when,  on  the  8th  of  October,  at  Boscobel  the 
startling  intelligence  came  thrilling"  alons:  the  wires,  "All 
Chicago  is  on  fire!"  "Chicago  is  burning!"  "Chicago  is 
burned  up!"  "A  whirlwind  of  fire  is  sweeping  over  Pesh- 
tigo." 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  nothing  tries  a  man  like 
adversity — like  some  crushing  calamity.  I  know  of  few 
scenes  in  history  or  fiction  more  thrilling  than  Mr.  Ogden's 
arriv^al  in  Chicago,  on  the  lOth  of  October,  At  ten  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  e\-ening,  he  reached  the  smoking  ruins  of  what 
had  been  Chicago.  He  had  received  despatches  alorig  the 
railroad  of  the  progress  of  the  flames,  but  he  was  unpre- 
pared— no  one  could  be  prepared,  for  no  one  could  con- 
ceive— the  utter  and  complete  desolation  which  met  him 
on  every  side.  Coming  in  on  tlie  Fort  Wayne  Road,  he 
had  to  traverse  the  tracl-:  of  the  ocean  of  flame,  :is  it  had 
swept  with  annihiiacing  vehemence  oxer  the  soutli  side  of 
City.  Public  buildings,  City  Hall,  cJiurches,  bankb,  hotels. 
stores,  warehouses,  offices,  homes — every  thing  ^^owt.  lie 
had  been  informed  that  liis  ov/n  house  was  the  oni\'  one  in 
the  North  division  which  had  escaped.     Crossing  the  river 
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into  that  part  of  the  city  which  he  had  built  and  in  which 
he  had  lived,  he  drove  to  Ontario  Street,  eargerly  seeking 
his  old  home.  He  could  not  find  it;  he  could  not  find  any 
body's  home,  nor  place  of  business.  Every  house — every 
structure — from  the  ri\-er  to  Lincoln  Park,  in  ashes.  He 
was  bewildered  and  lost  in  this  scene  of  utter  desolation. 
All  was  gone  except,  not  his  house — but  the  house  of  his 
brother,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden.  This  stood  solitary  and  alorke 
amidst  the  smouldering  ruins,  where  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  the  homes  of  100,000  people.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Milton's  description  of  Hell,  in  "Paradise  Lost.'" 
Recall  it,  and  it  will  help  you  to  realize  the  fiery  ruin 
which  surrounded  him.  As  he  drove  north  along  the  still- 
smoking  wooden  pavements  of  Clark  Street, 

"On  all  sides  around  ..    _ 

As  one  great  furnace  flamed. 
****** 

The  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  desolation.     Void  of  light 
Save  where  the  glimmering  of  the  lurid  flames 

Cast  pale  and  dreadful."  -    ■  •    ' 

At  last,  and  late  at  night,  he  found  the  house  of  his 
brother;  and  as  he  approached  he  was  halted  and  chal- 
lenged by  the  guard  on  duty.  The  criminal  classes  had 
been  plundering  the  burning  city,  and  they  had  threat-, 
ened  to  burn  this  house  also,  where  it  was  supposed 
money  and  treasure  had  been  stored,  and  it  had  been 
decided  to  set  a  guard,  with  rifles,  around  the  premises. 
Mr,  Ogden,  on  announcing  his  name,  was  passed  in  by 
General  Strong. 

As  in  the  obscurity  of  night  he  took  his  lonely,  gloomy 
drive,  he  must  have  recalled  Chica^-o  as  he  first  saw  it — 
this  scene,  nov/  so  black  and  lurid,  where  not  a  tree,  nor 
shruh),  nor  leaf,  could  be  found — every  thing  charred — all 
ashes — fragments  of  charcoal  and  melted  iron — he  had 
first  seen  green  with  grass,  foliage,  and  forest.  \\'ith  the 
aid  of  others,  he  had  transformed  it  into  a  beautiful  city, 
and  nov/  all  was  destroyed — the  work  and  toil  of  Jialf  a 
century  was  annihilated.  But  he  met  all — I  will  not  say 
like  a  hero,  but  like  a  Cl)ristian  hero.  The  following  day, 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  utter  destruction  of  his  im- 
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mense  lumber  establishment  at  Peshtigo,  and  this  was  a;^- 
gravated  by  a  horrible  destruction  of  life.  His  individual 
lo*ss,  in  the  two  fires,  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars.  Sta\-- 
ing  in  Chicago  only  long  enough  to  inspire  hope,  courage, 
and  energy,  in  the  stricken  people,  on  Saturday  he  started 
for  Peshtigo,  where  he  was  much  more  needed  by  the 
almost  despairing  survivors.  He  was  accompanied  b\' 
General  Strong,  who  has  written  a  most  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Peshtigo  fire,  from  which  I  quote,  and  vdiich  1 
trust  will  be  printed,  so  as  to  perpetuate  so  powerful  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  miost  terrible  calamities  which  ever 
befell  any  village. 

They  paused,  in  tlieir  approach,  on  an  elevation  which 
overlooked  the  burnt  district.  All  was  gone!  Factories, 
mills,  shops,  stores,  hotels,  boarding-houses,  dwellings, 
warehouses,  sheds,  fences,  bridges — every  thing  burned. 
And  so  clear  and  complete  had  been  the  destruction,  not 
enough  was  left  to  mark  localities.  The  poor  animals 
also,  the  horses  and  mules,  and  the  domestic  animals,  all 
burned,  and  still  more  shocking,  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  perished  in  the  cruel 
flames.  I  quote  a  few  sentences  from  General  Strong's 
description.     He  says: 

"At  9  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  October  Sth,  many  of  the 
Peshtigo  people  were  returning  to  their  homes  from  their  respec- 
tive churches.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  smoke  hung  in  lo'>v 
and  heavy  masses  over  the  doomed  village.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring.  The  stillness  of  death  prevailed.  Suddenly  awav 
to  the  South-West  could  be  heard  a  roar  like  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
Men,  women,  and  children  stopped  in  the  streets  to  listen  with 
wildly-beating  hearts.  The  roar  increased.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer — it  spread  out— -it  grew  louder,  and  more  continuous,  and 
more  frightful  in  its  tone.  Something  terriljle  was  about  to  ha|> 
pen,  but  of  what  nature?  *  ^  '•'  It  was  lire,  and  it  was  clo.se 
by,  and  yet  there  was  no  blaze,  no  fiame,  but  the  terrible  roaring 
was  there,  and  away  to  the  South-West  it  grew  in  volume  at  every 
breath,  at  every  throb  of  the  heart.  The  people  in  the  streets 
rush  wildly  now  for  their  homes  and  loved  ones.      "     '^     * 

The  buildings,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  seemed  to  be  on  fire 
at  the  same  instant.  Many  of  the  survivors  claim  to  this  da}', 
that  the  fire  came  straight  down  from  the  clouds.  Many  of  the 
citizens  made  no  ettbrt  to  escape,  thinking  the  Judgment-day  had 
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come ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  a  number  of  elderly  persons  knelt  in 
prayer  in  their  homes,  and  were  burned  to  death  in  the  act  of 
praying.  The  village  was  on  fire  about  9:30  o'clock,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  was  destroyed.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  par- 
alyzed with  fear.  It  is  known  that  a  large  number  of  women  and 
children  were  burned  in  the  Company's  boarding-house.  They 
were  urged  to  leave  it,  and  take  refuge  in  the  river,  which  was 
but  a  few  hundred  feet  away,  but  would  not  make  the  efforu 
Many  were  burned  in  the  churches,  and  near  the  river,  north  of 
the  village." 

In  the  face  of  his  terrible  calamity — of  these  tremendous 
losses,  sweeping  away  the  accumulations  of  a  life  o{  almost 
unparalleled  activity  and  enterprise — Mr.  Ogden  was  calm. 
He  did  not  murmur  nor  complain.  "It  is  the  act  of  God," 
said  he;  "we  are  not  responsible."  "We  will,"  continued 
he,  "rebuild  this  village — the  mills,  the  shops — and  do  a 
larger  winter's  logging  than  ever  before." 

And  so,  with  the  energy  of  early  manhood,  he  took  oft 
his  coat,  and  went  to  work  to  restore  what  was  gone.  He 
remained  all  through  October,  November,  into  December, 
superintending  and  directing  the  work.  At  daylight  in  the 
moriing,  he  was  up,  and  worked  with  the  men  till  dark; 
constantly  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sleet  and  snow.  When 
night  came,  he  would  go  on  an  open  car,  drawn  by  mules, 
eight  miles  to  the  harbor.  All  the  evening,  until  late  in 
the  night,  he  was  engaged  with  his  clerks  and  assistants. 
in  drawing  plans,  writing  letters,  and  sending  telegrams  to 
his  agents,  and  the  next  morning,  break-of-day  would  find 
him  again  at  the  head  of  his  men  at  Peshtigo.  During 
all  this  period,  he  was  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  inspired 
every  body  with  courage  and  faith  in  the  future.  This 
terrible  strain  upon  him,  and  overwork,  for  a  man  of  his 
years,  probably  shortened  his  life.  I  can  not  forbear  quot- 
ing the  closing  paragraph  of  General  Strong's  paper.  He 
says : 

"Thus  far  in  life,  I  have  been  associated  with  no  one  equal 
to  him,  in  business  capacity,  in  energy,  in  perseverance.  He 
possessed  many  of  the  qualites  of  a  great  and  successful  Gen- 
eral, zvV.  .■  Unilinching  courage,  coolness  in  times  of  danger,  rare 
presence  of  mind  in  emergencies,  decision,  a  constitution  of  iron, 
great  physical  strength,  executive  power  of  a  high  order,  ability 
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to  master  quickly  the  details  of  any  thing  he  had  on  hand,  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  faith  in  his  own  judgment  and  plans,  and  an 
unbending  will  to  carry  through  to  completion,  and  against  all 
opposition,  any  thbig  he  undertook.  In  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  large  enterprises,  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  no 
superior,  and  1  believe  few  equals." 

Mr.  Healy  has  attempted  to  represent  on  canvas  this 
princely  man.  Mr.  Healy  is  a  great  artist;  he  has  painted 
more  distinguished  men,  perhaps,  than  any  artist  living 
In  this  country,  he  has  painted  Governors,  Generals,  Sena- 
tors, Presidents,  Heroes,  and  Statesmen ;  abroad,  Earls, 
Dukes.  Field-3vlarshals,  Princes,  Kings,  Popes,  and  Empe- 
rors have  sat  to  him,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  if  among 
them  all,  he  ever  had  a  finer  subject  than  Ogden.  But 
yet  how  little  of  such  a  man  can  be  reproduced  by  pen  or 
pencil. 

We  know  this;  however  the  artist  or  the  writer  m.ay  fail. 
the  man,  we  have  tried  tonight  to  honor — will  not  be  for- 
gotten. His  name  will  be  forever  connected  with  this  City 
and  the  North-West. 

Perhaps,  the  most  striking  trait  of  his  character  was  his 
absolute  faith  in  Chicago,  He  saw,  in  1836,  not  only  the 
Chicago  of  today,  but  in  the  future  the  great  Xity  of  the 
continent.  From  that  early  day%  his  faith  never  wavered. 
Come  good  times — come  bad  times — come  prosperity  or 
adversit}' — Chicago  booming,  or  Chicago  in  ashes,  its  great 
future  was  to  him  a  fixed  fact. 

The  fame  of  the  founders  of  Cities  and  States  grows  as 
time  passes  on,  and  so  it  will  be  with  him.  When,  some 
centuries  from  now,  after  obscurity  shall  have  gathered 
over  the  present,  when  fable  and  legend  and  myth  shall 
obscure  our  early  history^,  as  moss  gathers  over  the  ruins 
of  ancient  temples,  the  first  Mayor  of  Chicago  v.'iil  be 
remembered.  Who  dare  prophesy  what  Chicago  will  be 
then.?  But  this  we  know,  when,  centuries  from  now,  the 
the  birth  of  Chicago  as  a  City,  and  the  inauguration  of  its 
first  Mayor  shall  be  commemorated,  the  name  of  William 
B.  Ogden  will  be'  honored  and  cherished  by  the  million? 
who  shall  join  in  that  celebration. 
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Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  received  the 
following  note,  which  Vv'ith  your  permission  I  will  now  read. 
The  incident  mentioned  strikingly  illustrates  ?v'Ir.  Ogden's 
wonderful  pov/er  over  men.  and  his  ability  to  inspire  per- 
sonal attachment  and  confidence  in  those  with  whom  he 
associated  : 

403  La  Salle  Avenue, 
Cpiicago,  Dec.  18,  1881. 

Dear  Sik  : — I  gladly  respond  to  your  request  to  furnish  an 
incident  that  may  help  to  set  forth  tlie  characteristics  of  our  late 
distinguished  fellow-citizen  and  neighbor,  Air.  W.  B.  Ogden. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  one  feature  of  his  charactei  more  marked 
than  his  wonderful  power  of  attracting  people  to  him.  How  great 
this  power  was,  the  followmg  incident  attests.  As  you  are  aware, 
Mr.  Ogden  spent  some  time  abroad  about  the  years  1856-7;  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  he  met,  and  for  a  day  or  two  traveled 
with,  a  Scotch  lord,  whom  he  so  attracted  as  to  bring  from  him, 
when  a  few  years  later  Mr.  Ogden  Avas  in  somewhat  stringent 
financial  surroundings,  the  following  note : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Ogden: — I  hear  you  are  in  trouble.  I  have 
placed  to  your  credit  in  Xew  York,  ^100,000.  If  you  get 
through  I  know  you  will  return  it,  if  you  don't,  Jeanie  [his  wife] 
and  I  will  never  miss  it." 

This  note,  which  ]\Ir.  O^^^den  read  to  me,  I  believe,  on  the  dav 

.  .  .  ^  .  .         .- 

of  Its  reception,  so  impressed  me  that   I   think  I   have  given  it 

nearly  verbatim,  except  the  names,  which  I  don't  remember. 

Allow  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  as  a  citizen 

for  your  efforts  to  preserve  for  coming  generations  the  incidents 

in  the  life  of  one  to  whom  Chicasio  owes  so  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hon.  L  N.  Arnold,  '  O.  B.  GREEN. 

104  Pine  Street. 

Several  of  his  friends  in  this  country  made  similar  offers. 
Among  others,  ]Mathew  Lafiin,  of  Chicago,  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  close  and  penurious  man,  offered  him  $100,000. 
One  would  almost  be  willing  to  fail  if  it  were  the  occasion 
of  such  exhibitions  of  friendship  and  confidence.  .  j-  ;, 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Memorial  Address  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, the  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  was  called  to  the  chair.  ;; 
Whereupon,  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  said:  f 

"Mr.  President:— I  feel  that  I  may  be  the  interpreter  | 

of  the  sentiments  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  f 

all  those  who  are  present  here  tonight,  in  expressing  the  | 

gratification  and  pleasure  every  one  must  have  felt,  in  lis-  | 

tening  to  the  admirable  memoir  of  Mr.  Ogden,  from  the  * 

gifted  and  facile  pen  of  our  worthy  President,  Mr.  Arnold.  I 

Nothing,  in   my  judgment,  can  be   more  fitting  than  the  .  ^ 

tribute  he  has  paid  to  Mr.  Ogden,     It  is  w^orthy  of  that  s 
distinc^uished   man,   v^'ho   was   so  lons^   and    so   honorablv 

identified  with  Chicago,  and  who  had  left  the  impress  of  I 

his  name  and  character,  not  only  on  this  City,  but  on  the  * 

State  and  the  North-West.           '                       '  | 

"I  knew  Mr.  Ogden  longer  and  better  than  any  promi-  ■ 

nent  business  man  in  Chicago,  during  his  time.  | 

"The  gracious  gift  to  the  Society,  by  his  widow,  of  his  I 

splendid  portrait,  which  now  adorns  these  walls,  where  the  f 

cunning  fingers  of  Chicago's  most  distinguished  artist,  ]\Ir.  I 

Healy,  have  so  faithfully  delineated   the   marvelous  feat-  i 

ures  of  the  man,  will  be  prized  so  long  as  the  Society  shall  | 

exist.  £ 


"Mr.  Ogden  was  a  man  of  education,  intelligence,  and 
refinement.  As  a  business  man.  he  had  broad  and  enlight- 
ened views,  a  bold  spirit,  and  unerring  sagacity.  Of  court!}" 
and  polished  manners,  there  is  no  society  in  the  v»-orld  he 
would  not  have  adorned. 

"As  a  conversationalist,  I  have  hardly  ever  known  his 
superior,  tir  even  his  equal.  If  a  public  speaker  is  to  be 
measured  by  results  accomplished,  there  were  but  few  men 
ever  more  happy  or  more  successful.  I  ha\'e  never  knowii 
a  man  who  could  better  address  himself  to  the  intelligence. 
the  understanding,  the  judgment,  and  the  s\'mpathy  ot 
men,  than  I\Ir.  Ogden.  I  had  occasion  to  know  how  suc- 
cessfully he  could  move  men.  The  audience  have  been 
told  of  his  connection  with  the  pioneer  railroad  of  Chicago, 
the  'Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail-Road,'  and  all  his 
contemporaries  knew  of  the  zeal  and  energ}'  with  which  he 
entered  into  that  wo';k.  destined  to  have  such  a  vast  intlu- 
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cv.ce  on  the  future  of  Chicago  and  the  State.  It  was  in 
the  first  throes  of  that  enterprise,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
today,  that  Chicago  turned  to  Galena  and  the  Lead-mines 
for  help,  and  that  little  city,  then  so  full  of  enterprise,  with 
its  unrivalled  business  men,  its  merchants,  its  bankers,  its 
lead-brokers,  its  miners,  and  its  smelters,  together  with  the 
neighboring  villages,  contributed  more  money  in  the  first 
instance,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  building  of  the  road,  than 
Chicago.  It  was  the  then  'Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
Road,'  and  now,  alas!  even  the  name  does  not  exist! 

"It  was  in  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  road  that  I\Ir. 
Ogden,  the  president,  with  some  other  Chicago  gentlemen, 
appeared  at  Galena,  to  solicit  additional  subscriptions  to 
the  stock  of  the  road,  and  raise  money  to  go  forward  with 
the  work.  Great  interest  was  felt  in  the  road  all  through 
the  mining  region,  and  meetings  were  called,  not  only  at 
Galena,  but  at  Hard  Scrabble,  New  Diggings,  and  Schulls- 
burg,  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  be  addressed  by  Mr. 
Ogden.  I  attended  all  of  these  meetings,  and  I  never  heard 
so  effective  speeches  as  those  made  by  him.  A  master  of  the 
whole  subject,  he  presented  all  the  considerations  so  fully, 
so  clearly,  and  so  intelligently,  as  to  carry  conviction  home 
to  every  mind,  resulting  in  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  gold 
and  silver,  for  that  was  then  the  currency  of  the  mining 
region,  to  an  extent  that  not  only  amazed  our  Chicago 
friends,  but  surprised  the  Galena  people,  who  thought  they 
knew  something  of  the  wealth  of  the  lead-mining  region 
at  that  tim.e. 

"The  Galenians  of  that  day  will  always  hold  the  mem- 
'>'^\'  of  Mr.  Ogden  in  respect.  In  the  difficulties  which  grew 
'^ip  afterwards  in  the  Board  o{  Directors  of  the  Company, 
ctnd  which  resulted  in  the  most  grievous  wrong  to  Galena 
that  was  ever  inflicted  on  any  town,  and  which  proved  a 
gi'eat  misfortune  for  the  Company,  Tvlr.  Ogden  alwa\'s 
>tood  by  Galena,  and  fair  play,  and  honest  faith.  Not- 
*vithstanding  all  the  money  and  influence  Galena  contrib- 
uted to  the  work,  in  the  hour  of  its  u'eakncss  and  trial,  the 
foad  never  reached  there.  Instead  of  being  pushed  for- 
^'-ard  to  its  destination,  and  becoming  the  pioneer  road  to 
t'^e  Mississippi,  it  made  its  terminus  at  FreGport,  where  it 
f^niains  toda}-,  a  reminder  of  a  colossal  mistake,  such  as 
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was  rarely  ever  made,  evT^n  in  the  case  of  a  corporation. 
For  Mr.  Ogden's  course  in  that  matter,  as  well  as  for  tlie 
high  respect  in  which  I  have  ahva}'s  held  him,  I  am  glad 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  his  memory." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Washburne  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by  Julian 
S.  Rumsey,  and  unanimousjy  adopted,  to  wit: 

"Resolved,  That  the  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  be  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  Mrs.  Marianna  A.  Ogden,  for  the  splendid  portrait,  b}- 
Healy,  of  her  husband,  the  late  Hon.  William  B.  Ogden,  a 
former  member  and  officer  of  the  Society. 

** Resolved,  That  the  said  portrait  shall  be  hung  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  where  it  shall  ever  be  treasured  as  a 
souvenir  of  Mr.  Ogden,  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron 
of  the  Society. 

_^ '' Resolved  (further).  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
be  directed  to  transmit  the  above  resolutions  to  ^Irs.  Og- 
den. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  hereb)- 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  for  the  very  able,  interesting,  and  instructi\"c 
memoir  of  the  late  Hon.  William  B.  Ogden,  former  mem- 
ber and  officer  of  this  Society,  read  before  it  this  even- 
ing; and  also  to  E.  H.  Sheldon,  for  his  very  appropriate 
remarks. 

"Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sheldon  be  re- 
quested to  deposit  the  same  in  the  archives  of  the  Societ)', 
and  also  furnish  copies  for  publication." 
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WILLIAM   B.  OGDEN. 


By  J.  YOUNG  SCAMMON. 


[1^57-1  William  B.  Ogdex  is  a  native  of  Delaware  County, 
N.Y.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Walton,  on  June  15th,  1805. 
He  is  of  the  well-known  Ogden  family  of  Eastern  New  Jersey. 
His  grandfather  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  father, 
Abraham  Ogden,  when  eighteen  years  old,  left  Morristo\\Ti,  N.  J., 
soon  after  the  close  of  that  war,  intending  to  settle  in  the  new  city 
of  Washington,  the  future  capital  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
proceeded  on  his  journey  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  when  he  met  a 
brother  or  relative  of  his  friend,  the  late  Governor  T^Iahlon  Dick- 
crson  of  New  Jersey,  who  gave  him  such  a  glowing  account  of 
the  Upper  Delaware  country,  and  of  the  immense  forests  of  pine 
timber  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  promising  great  pros- 
pective wealth  from  its  accessibility  to  the  Philadelphia  market, 
that  he  was  induced  to  accompany  Mr.  Dickerson  to  that  then 
wilderness  country,  where  he  finally  settled,  and  passed  a  hfe  of 
active  usefulness,  engaged  in  such  employments  as  were  best 
suited  to  develop  and  build  up  the  home  of  his  adoption.  He 
vvas  regarded  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  good  business 
tict.  He  was  social  and  domestic,  yet  fond  of  reading,  and  very 
hospitable  in  his  disposition.  His  advice  wis  sought  and  valued, 
especially  by  those  younger  than  himself.  His  active  usefulness 
>vas  much  impaired  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1820.  He  died 
in  1825. 
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The  mother  of  William  B.  Ogden  was  a  daughter  of  an  officer 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  James  Weed  of  New  Canaan,  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Weed  seems  to  have  been  very  pairi- 
otic,  or  somewhat  military  in  liis  character,  for  we  find  him,  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  volunteering  in  the  "French  War,"  as  that 
great  contlict  between  Gt.  Britain  and  France,  for  supremacy  on  this 
continent,  was  called.  It  began  in  1754,  and  terminated  trium- 
phantly for  our  mother  courktry  in  1760.  It  was  ?.  fearful  struggle, 
which  aroused  the  feehngs  of  all  the  colonists,  both  British  and 
French.  Its  extent  can  easily  be  appreciated,  when  we  read  that 
"The  spring  of  1758  saw,  on  American  soil,  an  arm}-  of  50,00c 
men, — 22,000  British  regulars  and  28,000  provincials,  or  British 
American  colonists,  to  fight  France  and  her  colonists  in  America. 
At  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  like  most  of 
his  brother  officers,  he  was  out  of  cash  and  out  of  business.  Sev- 
eral of  these  officers,  including  Mr.  Weed,  determined  to  colonize 
and  settle  upon  and  around  a  ''patent"  of  land  which  one  of  their 
number  held  upon  the  Delaware  River.  This  land  was  a  primi- 
tive forest,  west  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  eighty  miles  (those 
were  not  railroad  days)  beyond  the  Hudson,  and  sixty  miles  be- 
yond the  then  western  frontier  or  any  carriage  road.  It  was  a 
great  undertaking;  yet  these  brave  men  had  the  courage  to  seek 
an  independent  home  with  their  families  in  the  v/ilderness.  In 
1790-92,  they  took  their  families,  upon  pack-horses,  to  their  forest 
homes;  established  a  settlement  in  that  "Sequestered  Section"  of 
the  State,  as  it  was  afterward  called  by  Governor  Clinton,  v/here, 
though  remarkable  for  neither  numbers  nor  wealth,  patriotism 
found  a  home,  amid  dignified  courtesy  and  genuine  hospitaliiy. 
The  society  formed  and  developed  through  the  influence  o(  these 
pioneers  was  distinguished  through  ail  the  surrounding  country  no 
less  for  its  general  intelligence  and  intellectual  cultivation,  than 
for  its  moral  and  religious  character.  It  vras  here  that  the  parents 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  married,  and  the  earlier  years 
of  the  latter  were  passed. 

Allusion  has  not   been  made  to  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ogden 
from  any  feeling  that  worthy  parentage  can  confer  honor  without 
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regard  to  the  character  of  the  offspring.  The  writer  liolds  that 
such  ancestry  only  adds  to  the  dishonor  of  him  who  is  not  true 
to  his  inherited  blood.  But  when  worthy  parentage  is  blessed 
and  honored  by  corresponding  quaUties  in  the  child,  any  biogra- 
phy of  the  latter  is  deficient,  which  does  not  acknowledge  the 
indebtedness  of  its  subject  to  its  parent  stock. 

Mr.  Ogden^  w^hen  a  lad,  was  large  for  his  years.  When  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  lie  was  very  fond  of  athletic 
exercises,  and  the  sports  of  robust  boyhood.  It  was  his  delight 
to  hunt,  to  swim,  to  skate,  to  wrestle,  and  to  ride.  These  were 
the  sports  suited  to  his  "Sequestered"  home;  and  if  they  tres- 
passed  too  much  upon  his  time,  it  was  from  no  indisposition  to 
study,  or  want  of  fondness  for  books.  He  must  have  been  very- 
fond  of  these  sports  in  his  early  youth,  for  he  recollects  that  his 
father  was  obliged  to  limit  his  hunting  and  fishing  excursions  to 
two  days  in  the  v»'eek.  As  he  grew  older,  the  advice  of  his  father 
awakened  in  him  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  greater  appli- 
cation to  books,  and  of  the  duty  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
serious  business  of  life.     His  father's  counsels  were  not  unheeded. 

Permitted  by  his  indulgent  father  to  choose  his  future  occupa- 
tion, he  determined  to  acquire  a  liberal  education,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law.  No  sooner  had  he  made  this 
determination,  than,  with  the  decision  of  character  and  that  earnest- 
ness which  have  marked  his  subsequent  career,  he  set  to  work  to 
fit  himself  for  his  chosen  profession.  He  had  but  httle  more  than 
commenced  his  academic  course,  when  the  sudden  prostration  of 
his  father's  health  required  him,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
to  return  home,  to  take  his  father's  place  in  the  management  of 
the  latter's  business,  and  the  care  of  the  family.  It  was  with  no 
iittle  regret  that  the  young  Ogden  bade  adieu  to  the  academic^ 
halls;  but  he  could  not  hesitate  between  inclination  and  duty. 

The  management  of  his  father's  business  exacted  great  activity 
and  energy  from  its  youthful  conductor.  It  took  him  much  over 
the  country,  and  frequently  to  the  large  cities,  and  in  these  jour- 
neys he  acquired  that  inclination  for  varied  business  pursuits 
which  have  rendered  his  subsequent  life  one  of  great  activity. 
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Although  this  business  required  much  attention,  it  did  noi 
absorb  all  his  strength.  He  found  opportunity  to  cultivate  his 
mind  by  reading;  and,  being  a  ready  observer,  and  his  mind 
of  a  strong  practical  turn, 'he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  every  tour 
he  made.  Travel  proved  to  him,  as  it  always  does  to  persons  of 
thought  and  observation,  an  efficient  educator.  It  enlarged  his 
views,  expanded  his  thoughts,  and  increased  his  powers.  At  this 
time  he  had  seen  very  little  of  the  world.  He  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  when  he  was  induced  to  engage  as  a  partner  in 
a  mercantile  firm,  and  enlarge  his  operations.  These  were  m.od- 
erately  successful,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  years  more  in  his  native  county,  his  unwearied  exertions 
being  rewarded  by  only  moderate  gains,  he  determined,  in  1835. 
to  turn  his  attention  westward.  He  arrived  at  Chicago  in  June. 
1835,  having  then  recently  united  with  friends  in  the  purchase  of 
real  estate  in  this  city.  He  and  they  foresaw  that  Chicago  was 
to  be  a  good  town,  and  they  purchased  largely,  including  Wolcoti's 
Addition,  and  nearly  the  half  of  Kinzie's  Addition,  and  the  block 
of  land  upon  which  the  freight-houses  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  now  stand,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which 
was  then  supposed  to  be  the  most  promising  business  part  of  the 
town. 

Before  leaving  his  native  State,  at  eighteen,  the  age  at  which 
military  duty  was  required  of  young  men,  Mr.  Ogden  was  duly 
enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  elected  a  commissioned  officer  the  ffrst 
day  of  doing  duty:  and  on  the  second  was  appointed  Aid  to  his 
esteemed  friend,  Brig.-General  Frederic  P.  Foote,  a  gallant  and 
polished  gentleman,  long  since  deceased.  Selah  R.  Hobbie,  for 
many  years  a  distinguished  Assistant-Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  boyhood  the  intim.ate  friend  of  Mr. 
Ogden,  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  General  Foote's  Staff",  as 
Brigade  Inspector,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  Mr.  Ogden  succeeded 
Major  Hobbie,  as  Brigade  Inspector,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  for  several  years. 

Jn  General  Jackson's  time,  Mr.  Ogden  was  made  Postmaster 
of  his  village  (Walton),  and  so  remained  until  after  his  removal 
to  Chicago. 
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The  year  before  corning  to  Chicago  (1834),  he  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  especially  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
and  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  State  for  that  great  work,  in  which 
he  felt  a  deep  interest.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1834-5  in  the 
Assembly  at  Albany,  and  the  following  year  the  State  granted 
the  aid  for  which  he  had  most  ardently  labored. 

He  selected  Chicago  as  his  place  of  residence,  because  of  its 
prominent  position  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  or  rather,  be- 
cause of  its  being  the  western  terminus  of  lake  navigation. 

His  attention  had  been  more  particularly  drawn  to  it  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  Butler,  and  his  friend,  Arthur  Bronson  of 
New  York,  both  of  whom  had  visited  Chicago,  in  1833,  and  made 
purchases  here. 

At  first,  Mr.  Ogden's  principal  business  in  Chicago  was  the 
management  of  the  real  estate  which  he  and  his  friends  had  pur- 
chased; but  gradually,  and  almost  accidentally  in  the  beginning, 
he  established  a  Land  and  Trust  Agency,  which  he  carried 
on  in  his  own  name  from  1836  to  1843,  when  it  had  so 
increased  that  he  associated  with  himself  the  late  Wm.  E.  Jones. 
Since  then  the  business  has  been  carried  on  successively  by  Og- 
den,  Jones  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Fleetwood  &  Co.,  and  Ogden,  Sheldon 
&  Co.,  in  which  last  name  it  is  still  managed  by  his  successors. 
The  business  became  so  large  that  it  may  be  called  one  of  the 
historical  institutions  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  very  successful  in  his  operations,  and  the  house 
was  well  known,  from  1835  ^^  '3^^  ^^^  ^^  became  embarrassed 
in  1837-8,  by  assuming  liabilities  for  friends,  several  of  whom  he 
endeavored  to  aid,  v/ith  but  partial  success.  He  struggled  on 
with  these  embarrassments  for  several  years.  Finally,  in  1842-3, 
Mr.  Ogden  escaped  from  the  last  of  them;  and  his  career  of 
pecuniary  success  was  subsequently  unclouded.  After  the  panic 
^^  ^837,  there  were  gloomy  days  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  especially  in  the  West,  until  1S57,  as  related  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  sketch.  In  Illinois,  the  old  internal  improvement 
system  went  by  the  board,  and  the  canal  drew  its  slow  length 
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along,  until  operations  upon  it  were  finally  suspended,  leaving  tlic 
State  comparatively  nothing  to  show  for  the  millions  squandered 
in  "internal  improvements/' 

Mr.  Ogden's  operations  in  real  estate  have  been  immense.  He 
has  sold  real  estate  for  himself  and  others  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing ten  miUions  of  dollars,  requiring  many  thousand  deeds  anci 
contracts  which  he  had  personally  signed.  Previous  to  1857,  tlic 
sales  of  his  house  equalled  nearly  one  milhon  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. In  real  estate  im]:>rovements  he  made  many  rough  places 
smooth,  and  the  crooked  ways  straight.  More  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  streets,  and  hundreds  of  bridges  at  street  corners,  besides 
several  other  bridges,  including  two  over  the  Chicago  River,  were 
made  by  him,  at  the  private  expense  of  himself  and  clients,  and 
at  a  cost  of  probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Ogden's  mind  is  of  a  very  practical  character.  He  designed 
and  built  the  first  floating  swing-bridge  over  the  Chicago  River,  on 
Clark  Street,  (he  had  then  never  seen  one  elsewhere).  It  an- 
swered well  its  designed  purpose.  He  was  early  engaged  in  intro- 
ducing into  extensive  use  in  the  West,  McCormick's  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  and  building  up  the  hrst  large  factory  for  their 
manufacture.  In  this  manufactory,  during  his  connection  with 
it,  and  at  his  suggestion,  was  built  the  first  reaper  sent  to 
England,  which,  at  the  great  London  Exhibition  of  185 1  did  so 
much  for  the  credit  of  American  practical  inventive  genius. 

He  was  a  contractor  upon  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and 
his  efforts  to  prevent  its  suspension,  and  to  resuscitate  and  com- 
plete it,  were  untiring. 

There  is  no  brighter  page  in  Mr.  Ogden's  history  than  that 
which  records  his  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
credit.  The  first  time  that  we  recollect  to  have  heard  him 
address  a  public  meeting  was  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  while  he 
held  the  office  of  mayor.  Some  frightened  debtors,  assisted  by 
a  few  demagogues,  had  called  a  meeting  to  take  measures 
to  have  the  courts  suspended,  or  some  v/ay  devised  by  which 
the  compulsory  fulfilment  of  their  engagements  might  be  deferred 
beyond  that  period,  so  tedious  to  creditors,  known  as  the  ''bws 
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delay."  They  sought  by  legislative  action,  or  "relief  laws,"  to 
virtually  suspend,  for  a  season,  the  collection  of  debts.  An  in- 
llammatory  and  ad  captafidum  speech  had  been  made.  The 
meeting,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  debtors,  seemed  quite  ex- 
cited, and  many  were  rendered  almost  desperate  by  the  recital,  by 
designing  men,  of  their  sufferings  and  pecuniary  danger.  During 
the  excitement,  the  Mayor  was  called  for.  He  stepped  forward, 
and  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens  not  to  commit  the  folly  of  pro- 
claiming their  own  dishonor.  He  besought  those  of  them  who 
v.-ere  embarrassed,  to  bear  up  against  adverse  circumstances  with 
the  courage  of  men,  remembering  that  no  musfortune  was  so  great 
as  one's  own  personal  dishonor.  That  it  were  better  for  them  to 
conceal  their  misfortunes  than  to  proclaim  them;  reminding  them 
that  many  a  fortress  had  saved  itself  by  the  courage  of  its  inmates, 
and  their  determination  to  conceal  its  weakened  condition,  when, 
if  its  real  state  had  been  made  knov^'n,  its  destruction  would  have 
been  inevitable  and  immediate.  "Above  all  things,"  said  he,  "do 
not  tarnish  the  honor  of  our  infant  city."  i  ■ 

To  the  credit  of  Chicago,  be  it  said,  this  first  attempt  at  "repu- 
diating relief  met,  from  a  majority  of  that  meeting,  and  from  our 
citizens,  a  rebuff  no  less  pointed  than  deserved;  and  those  who 
attempted  it  merited  contempt. 

Since  then  has  our  State  needed  all  the  exertions  of  its  truest 
and  most  faithful  citizens  to  repel  the  insidious  approaches  of  the 
demon  of  repudiation.  When  Mississippi  repudiated,  and  Ilhnois 
could  not  pay,  and  with  many  sister  States  had  failed  to  meet  her 
interest,  there  were  not  wanting  political  Catalines  to  raise  the 
standard  of  repudiation  in  lUinois.  The  State  seemed  almost 
hopelessly  in  debt;  and  the  money  for  this  imm.ense  indebtedness, 
e.vcept  so  much  as  had  been  expended  upon  the  canal,  had  been 
^vasted,  chiefly  in  the  partial  construction  of  disconnected  pieces 
of  railroads,  which  were  of  no  value  to  the  State  or  people. 

T  he  State  was  bankrupt,  and  private  insolvency  was  rather  the 
nile  than  the  exception.  Many  were  discouraged  by  their  mis- 
iortunes,  some  of  the  hopeless  were  leaving  the  State  on  account 
of  its  embarrassments,  and  immigration  was  repelled  by  fear  of 
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enormous  taxation.  Then  it  was  that  the  wily  demagogue  sought 
to  beguile  the  simple  and  unsuspecting,  and  to  preach  the  doctiine 
of  repudiation  as  a  right,  because  "no  value  had  been  received "" 
for  the  money  which  our  public  creditors  had  loaned  us,  and  on 
account  of  the  hopelessness  and  utter  iinpossibility  of  our  ever- 
paying  our  indebtedness.  Mr.  Ogden  then,  though  his  party  in 
its  State  Convention  refused  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted, "repudiating  repudiation,''  in  common  with  the  great  mass 
of  his  northern  fellow-citizens,  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the 
inviolable  nature  of  our  public  faith,  and  the  necessity  o(  doing 
our  utmost  to  meet  our  obligations,  and  redeem  the  credit  of  our 
noble  State. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Ogden,  though  not  much  of  a  partisan,  has 
always  been  a  democrat  of  the  Madisonian  school.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  oppose  the  nominations  of  his  party  when,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  interest  required  it.  He  has  often  been  in 
the  City  Council,  and  frequently  solicited  to  be  a  candidate  for 
official  positions.  He  was  nominated  in  1S40,  by  the  canal  party,, 
for  the  Legislature,  and  in  1S52,  by  the  Free  Democracy,  for  Con- 
gress. This  last  nomination  he  declined.  In  the  recent  struggle,. 
he  was  found  with  freedom's  hosts,  in  support  of  the  nominees  of 
the  Republican  party,  believing,  in  common  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  North,  that  the  encroachments  of  slavery  upon  territory 
dedicated  to  freedom  by  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  must  be 
resisted;  and  that  the  "principles  promulgated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution^ 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions.'' 

Mr.  Ogden  is  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  and  in  enterprise  un- 
surpassed. To  recapitulate  the  public  undertakings  which  have 
commanded  his  attention,  and  received  his  countenance  and  sup- 
port, would  be  to  catalogue  most  of  those  in  tliis  section  of  the 
Northwest.  Fie  has  been  a  leading  man — president  or  director^n 
or  a  large  stockholder — in  so  many  public  bodies  or  corporations,, 
that  we  shall  not  undertake  to  make  a  list  of  them.  Among  the 
prominent  places  he  has  occupied,  we  recollect  the  following: 

In   1837,  at  the  first  election  under  the  city  charter^  he  was 
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chosen  Mayor.  He  was  the  first  and  for  many  years  the  President 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  the  first  institution  of  that  kind  in  Chi- 
cago. He  was  President  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road Co.,  from  its  resuscitation  in  1847,  ^i^^^'  '^^^  construction,  in 
part,  and  earnings  had  raised  its  stock  to  a  premium,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  President  of  the  National  Pacific  Railroad 
Convention  of  1S50,  held  in  Philadelphia;  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Railroad  Company;  of  the  Buffalo  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  Company,  in  Indiana,  until  merged  in  the  Michigan 
Central;  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  at 
Chicago;  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Sewerage  Commissioners 
for  the  City  of  Chicago. 

It  was  Mr.  Ogden  who  first  started  the  resuscitation  and  build- 
ing of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  I'nion  Railroad.  -He  negotiated 
for  the  purchase  of  the  charter  and  assets  of  the  Company,  of  the 
proprietors  in  New  York,  in  1847,  and  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Company.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  commend 
the  enterprise  to  public  attention,  and  secure  its  commencement 
and  energetic  constrtiction.  But  for  his  exertions,  and  those  of 
J.  Y.  Scammon,  it  could  not  have  started  when  it  did.  It  was 
their  exertions,  in  the  country  and  in  Chicago,  that  obtained  the 
necessary  subscriptions  to  justify  the  commencement  of  the  un- 
dertaking.    Without  them,  it  would  not  have  moved  for  years. 

In  1853-4,  Mr.  (  gden  visited  Europe,  and  was  away  from  Chi- 
cago for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Pie  was  an  accurate  observer 
there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  of  men  and  things.  The  institutions 
and  great  public  works  of  Europe  did  not  escape  his  attention, 
and  some  of  them  were  carefully  examined  by  him.  It  was  the 
canals  of  Holland,  and  especially  the  great  ship  canal  at  A^mster- 
dam,  that  first  suggested  to  him  the  practicability,  as  well  as  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a  channel  for  the  free  fiow  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan,  throtigh  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  Rivers, 
into  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  aid  of  navigation  in 
those  streams;  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  free,  direct,  and  un- 
broken steamboat  navigation  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
all  its  tributaries  and  Chicago.  He  doubtless  then  foresaw  the 
fiecessity  of  a  deep  outlet  from  Chicago  River  southward.     His 
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letters  from  Europe  were  published  in  the  Chicago  Democratic 
Press  at  the  time,  and  attracted  attention  to  this  great  subject. 
which  at  this  day  excites  so  much  interest.  ^Vhile  in  I^urope. 
Mr.  Ogden  gave  attention,  also,  to  works  of  art,  and  purchased 
quite  a  number  of  pictures  and  articles  of  z'/r///,  many  of  them 
the  productions  of  American  artists  of  merit  abroad,  and  which 
not  only  adorned  his  mansion,  but  did  credit  to  their  producers,  and 
were  valuable  contributions  for  the  improvement  and  gratification 
.  of  the  public  taste  in  this  new  v*-orld. 

Mr.  Ogden  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  and  most  agree- 
able manners — of  extensive  general  information,  and  cultivated 
taste.  We  have  never  known  a  more  amiable  or  gentlemanl}- 
man  in  intercourse  v/ith  others.  His  strong  practical  sense  and 
great  presence  of  mind  made  him  at  home  almost  everywhere. 
•He  was  rarely  at  a  loss.  Although  his  education  had  not  been 
such  as  to  mike  him  a  bcUes-^cttres  scholar,  or  an  accomplished 
orator,  he  wrote  well,  and  was  always  listened  to  with  attention 
when  he  addressed  an  audience;  and  few,  if  any  men,  exerted 
more  influence  in  a  public  body,  upon  any  practical  subject' 
than  he. 

As  a  traveling  companion,  we  have  never  seen  his  equal  His 
prudence  and  foresigl^,  and  his  love  of  doing  the  agreeable  to 
others,  relieved  his  compagiions  de  voyage  of  all  care.  .  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  love  to  aid  others.  It  afforded  him  great  satis- 
faction to  be  of  service  to  his  friends.  Amidst  the  pressure  ot 
his  enormous  business,  he  found  time  to  relieve  the  distressed 
and  to  aid  the  deserving;  and  many  a  family  in  Chicago,  who  are 
now  basking  in  prosperity,  owe  their  success  to  his  kind  assist- 
ance; many  a  poor  widow  and  orphan  have  been  preserved  from 
want  by  his  care  and  foresight. 

Mr.  Ogden  is  now^  immensely  rich;  yet  he  retains  the  same 
fondness  for  enterprise,  the  same  love  for  building  roads,  and 
developing  the  country,  which  have  characterized  his  previous 
life.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du 
Lac  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Wisconj^n  and  Superior  Land 
Grant  Railroad  Company;  and,  under  his  auspices,  Chicago  will, 
ere  long,  in  all  probability,  be  brotight  into  direct  conmiunication 
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with  I^iK-e  Superior;  and  should  he  live  long  enough,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  him  building  the  Northwestern  Railroad 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Ogden  has  never  married.  In  1837,  he  built  a  delightful 
residence,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  lot,  thickly  covered  with 
nne  native  growth  forest  trees,  and  surrounded  by  four  streets,  in 
that  part  of  the  city  called  North  Chicago;  and  there,  when  not 
:i])sent  from  home,  he  indulges  in  that  hospitality  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  so  cheering  to  his  friends  and  so  agreeable  to  himself. 


[1867.]  The  original  of  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  life  of 
our  late  eminent  townsman  was  written 'and  published  in  1857. 
In  continuing  it  to  the  present  date,  we  but  recount  the  history  of 
Chicago  and  the  Northwest  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Impelled  by  his  love  of  public  improvements,  and  desire  to 
develop  the  great  West,  Mr.  Ogden,  during  the  year  1857,  was 
pushing  forward  with  all  his  energy  the  construction  of  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  two  sections  of  which, 
irom  Chicago  to  Janesville,  and  twenty-eight  miles  from  Fond  du 
lac  south,  were  completed  and  in  operation  when  the  memorable 
tmancial  crisis  of  that  year  swept  over  this  country  and  the  com- 
mercial world,  upsetting  many  of  the  strongest  commercial 
houses,  and  producing  general  embarrassment  in  all  the  business 
enterprises  of  the  land.  The  Fond  du  Lac  (the  original  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern)  Railroad  was  carrying  a  large  floating 
debt,  pending  a  sale  of  its  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  negotiations 
abroad  suddenly  failing,  in  the  crash  the  paper  of  the  company 
went  to  protest.  L'pon  this  paper,  Mr.  Ogden  was  endorser  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  was  con- 
sequently called  upon  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  this  large 
sum.  With  his  usual  energy  he  set  about  the  Herculean  task. 
These  were  days  of  trial,  requiring  fortitude  and  good  judgment. 
Aided  by  the  advice  and  confidence  of  such  friends  as  William  A. 
Booth,  President  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  Caleb  O. 
Halsted,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  and  his  coun- 
sellor, Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  he  made  an  exhibit  of  his 
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affairs,  and  was  allowed  by  the  creditors  of  the  road  to  continue  ^ 

in  its  control,  and  arrange  and  liquidate  its  paper,  according  to 
his  own  judgment;  and  through  the  assets  of  the  Compan\',  and 
the  free  use  of  a  large  portion  of  his  private  estate,  he  succeeded 
ere  long  in  retiring  all  the  paper  of  the  Company  upon  which  he 
was  endorser.  It  is  due  to  our  common  humanity  that  we  should 
here  acknowledge  several  acts  of  confidence  and  good-will,  so 
noble  as  to  deserve  especial  mention.  ; 

The  house  of  which  Air.  Ogden  was  the  head  at  Chicago,  had 
for  many  years  been  the  agents  of  Samuel' Russell,  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  a  wealthy  retired  merchant,  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  house  of  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  India.  Immediately 
upon  learning  that  his  friend  was  embarrassed,  Mr.  Russell  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ogden's  partner  at  Chicago,  to  place  his  entire  estate  in 
their  hands,  amounting  to  nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars,  at  ]\Ir. 
Ogden's  disposal.  Robert  Eaton,  of  SA\ansea,  in  Wales,  an  P>-g- 
lish  gentleman  of  wealth  and  cultivation,  at  once  sent  to  ]\Ir. 
Ogden  eighty  thousand  dollars    to  use  in  his  discretion.     Our  ^ 

well-known  citizen,  Matthew  Lallin,  wrote  from  Saratoga,  where 
he  was  sojourning,  and  tendered,  from  hnnself  and  friends,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  and  Colonel  E.  D.  Taylor,  long  an  enter- 
prising citizen  of  Chicago,  repeatedly  tendered  like  substantial 
aid.  Although  this  princely  liberality  was  not  accepted,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  gratifying  it  must  have  been  to  Mr.  Og- 
den, and  how  such  exhibitions  of  confidence  and  esteem  at  such 
a  time  cheered  and  encouraged  him  in  his  trying  and  difficult 
position.  The  responsibility  which  he  had  assumed  -for  the  road 
was  not  prompted,  mainly  or  solely,  by  the  prospect  of  private 
gain.  Others  had  a  larger  pecuniary  interest  in  the  road  than  h'.*, 
and  others  in  Chicago  had  as  large  an  indirect  interest  as  he  in 
the  extension  of  the  road,  and  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Undaunted  by  the  reverses 
which  had  overtaken  him,  and  confidently  forecasting  the  future 
in  a  large  mould,  he  did  not  hesitate,  before  he  had  retired  all  the 
paper  of  the  road  upon  which  he  was  endorser,  to  push  the 
railway  toward  completion.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  he  under- 
took the  construction  of  sixty  miles  of  the  road  from  Janesville 
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northward,  to  connect  the  two  sections  of  the  line  already  in 
o])eration,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  the  then  unprecedented 
lime  of  fifty-eight  working  days.  The  failure  of  the  road,  in  1857, 
involved  its  sale  and  re-organization,  after  which  it  took  the  name 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and,  under  this  title, 
Mr.  Ogden  and  his  friends  continued  to  push  on  the  line  toward 
Lake  Superior,  competing  for  the  trade  of  the  Northwesr.  The 
old  Galena  road  was  seeking  for  the  same  trade,  and  each  com- 
pany was  projecting  competing  lines  through  territory  already 
supplied  with  facilities  for  transportation.  He  thought  this 
policy  injurious  to  both  interests,  and  that  neither  the  trade 
and  com.merce  of  Chicago,  nor  the  great  region  lying  beyond  the 
points  then  reached  by  the  roads,  were  being  developed  and 
benefited  in  a  degree  at  all  commensurate  with  the  capital  likely 
to  be  expended.  He  thought  that  by  a  concentration  of  interests, 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  stockholders,  it  would  be  possible  for 
Chicago,  through  these  roads,  and  to  their  profit,  to  speedily  put 
herself  in  comm.unication,  by  rail,  with  Lake  Superior  to  the 
North,  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota  to  the  Northwest,  and  the  Mis- 
souri River,  with  the  boundless  region  and  resources  to  the  West. 
Moved  by  these  considerations,  in  the  winter  of  1864,  Mr.  Ogden 
projected  the  purchase  of  the  Galena  Railroad;  and  this  being 
accomplished  by  himself  and  a  few  friends,  the  two  rival  interests 
were  consolidated  at  the  next  annual  election.  The  Directors  of 
the  Galena  Company  having,  after  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Og- 
den and  Scammon,  very  foolishly  and  cowardly,  some  years  pre- 
viously, abandoned  to  the  lUinois  Central  their  line  from  Freeport 
to  Galena,  and  thus  parted  with  the  great  Northwestern  terminal 
artery  of  their  road,  the  word  ''Galena"  was  dropped  at  the  con- 
solidation as  a  future  fnisnomer,  and  thenceforward  that  line  took 
the  name  of  its  younger  and  more  enterprising  rival.  The  v*'is- 
dom  of  this  movement  has  been  more  than  vindicated  by  results 
already  accomplished. 

At  an  early  day,  Mr.  Ogden  was  interested  in  securing  railroad 
connections  for  our  city  with  the  East — at  first  by  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  subsequently  by  the  Michigan  Southern  road.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Company,  in 
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1853,  he  became  a  Director,  und  ever  after,  we  believe,  continued 
his  active  interest  in  that  enterprise.  The  Hne  to  Pittsburg  iheii 
embraced  three  distinct  companies,  all  weak  and  all  engaged,  with 
limited  means  and  credit,  in  the  work  of  construction.  He 
regarded  a  grand  trunk  line,  under  one  management,  from  Chicago 
to  Pittsburg,  as  essential  to  a  valuable  business  connection  with 
the  latter  city,  as  A\'ell  as  with  Philadelphia.  The  roads  were  sub- 
sequently united,  but,  wandng  the  strength  of  a  completed  line, 
the  enterprise  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
and  in  1859,  steps  were  taken  for  the  appointment  of  Receivers 
— and  a  Sequestrator  was  appointed  in  Pennsylvania,  and -a  Re- 
ceiver in  Ohio.  A  want  of  harmony  in  the  several  States  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  ruinous  litigation,  and  in  defeating  the  project  for 
a  grand  trunk  line,  or  at  least  suspending  it  indefinitely.  This, 
would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  to  Chicago ;  would  have  in- 
volved large  losses  on  the  line,  not  to  individuals  only,  but  to 
counties  which  had  subscribed  largely  to  the  stock.  The^  danger 
was  so  imminent  that  a  general  meeting  of  stock  and  bondholders, 
as  well  as  creditors,  was  convened  at  Pittsburg.  We  have  been 
informed  by  gentlemen,  who  were  p  -esent  on  that  occasion,  that 
the  sagacity  and  discretion  of  Mr.  Ogden  were  never  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated  than  on  this  occasion.  He  had  such  a  clear  per- 
ception of  what  was  certain  to  follow  division  and  strife  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  favorable  results  sure  to  be  attained  by  har- 
mony and  cooperation  on  the  other,  and  he  spoke  with  such 
earnestness  and  power  that  he  succeeded,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friends,  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  parties.  The  plan  which  he 
\  urge""  with  so  much  force,  provided  for  preserving  existing  prefer- 

ences and  priorities,  sacrificed  no.  interest,  but  created  a  new  or 
reorganized  company,  composed  of  holders  of  bonds,  stockholders, 
and  creditors,  all  sharing  equally  in  the  future  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  road.  The  adoption  of  it  involved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Receiver  for  the  whole  line,  pending  the  proceedings 
which  were  necessary  to  carry  out  the  project.  The  Receivership 
was  at  once  tendered  to  Mr.  Ogden,  at  a  salary  of  $25,000  per 
annum,  with  entire  unanimity.  This  he  wa^ forced  to  decline,  as 
he  was   already  overburdened  with  his  private  affairs,  and  his 
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Scalth  seriously  impaired.  It  was  found  difficult,  if  not  imi)ossi- 
:  i'j.  to  unite  upon  any  other  name,  and  after  again  and  again 
Inclining,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  some  of  his  personal 
;:ic'nds,  whose  fortunes  were  largely  involved,  and  accepted  the' 
t'v»>ition,  although  declining  the  large  compensation  proposed,  as 
:  ot  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  road.  This  action 
secured  the  reorganization  on  the  plan  proposed,  and  the  comple- 
Lon  of  the  line — and  today  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  most  success- 
ful, and  important  roads  in  the  country,  with  a  daily  connection 
■  ctween  Chicago  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  without  change 
f  cars. 

^Ve  have  reverted  to  Mr.  Ogden's  early  interest  in  a  railroad  to 
'he  Pacific.  When  the  Company  was  organized  under  the  Act  of 
Congress,  incorporating  the  Cnion  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  Ogden  was  chosen  its  first  President.  His  accumulated 
*  usiness  cares,  however,  induced  him,  subsequently,  to  retire  from 
this  position,  although  advising  and  cooperating  in  the  construc- 
t'-'Fi  of  the  road,  and  having  an  active  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
'■''•  He  had  an  abiding  faith  that,  ere  many  years  should  pass,  a 
-vcond  road  would  be  constructed  to  the  Pacific,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Northern  route,  or  the  Northern  Pacific  road. 

His  practical  mind  and  enterprising  spirit  have  led  him  into 
^^eat  and  varied  undertakings.  In  1856,  he  became  interested 
■■'I  a  large  lumbering  establishment  on  the  Peshtigo  River,  in 
N'urthern  Wisconsin.  To  this  estate  he  has  been  adding,  from 
'^'ne  to  time,  until  the  company  which  he  organized,  and  of 
■■"hich  he  became  princinal  owner,  now  has  nearly  two  hundred 
'"•ousand  acres  of  pine  lands,  on  which  are  extensive  mills;  a 
'^".riving  village  of  several  hundred  inhabitants:  a  fine  harbor, 
'''nstructed  on  Green  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peshtigo  River; 
"-id  the  company  manufactures  for  the  Chicago  market  some  40,- ' 
>'0o,ooo  feet  of  lumber  annually. 

In  i860,  he  purchased  at  Brady's  Bend,  on  the  Alleghany 
^-ivcr,  m  Pennsylvania,  an  estate  of  5000  acres,  on  which  were 
-xtensive  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  rolling-mills  and  furnaces,  and  a 
village  of  some  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Here,  with  some 
^nvnds,  who  subsequently  joined  him,  he  organized  the  Brady's 
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Bend  Iron  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  which  employs 
some  six  hundred  men,  and  makes  two  hundred  tons  of  raili 
daily. 

His  business  causing  him,  of  late  years,  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  in  New  York,  he  purchased  a  handsome  villa,  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  in  Westchester  County,  at  Fordham  Heights,  adjoining 
the  High  Bridge.  To  this  he  has  made  som.e  additions,  so  that 
he  now  has  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and  ten  acres,  with  a  fro-itage  of 
near  half-a-mile  on  the  Harlem  River.  It  is  known  as  Boscobel. 
He  has  recently  enlarged  and  improved  his .  old  homestead  at 
Chicago,  where  he  still  retains  his  residence,  and  at  both  of  these 
establishments  he  continues  to  dispense  that  large-hearted  hospi- 
tality for  which  his  name  has  become  almost  a  synonym. 

Nearly  every  public  institution  in  Chicago,  including  t'ae  F  ush 
Medical  College,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  the 
Historical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Astronomical 
Society,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  are  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  timely  aid.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  latter  institution,  and  his  presence  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  is  welcomed  by  every  friend  of  the  University  with  great 
satisfaction. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  Mr.  Ogden's  political  life. 
Since  the  former  sketch  was  written,  he  has  mainly  eschewed 
politics,  and  concentrated  his  energies  upon  internal  improve- 
ments— his  central  idea  being  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  great  Northwest.  Nevertheless,  in  1860-1,  he  consented 
to  accept  from  the  Republican  party  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate, 
where,  though  laboring  under  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  and  feeling  under  great  appre- 
hension, as  to  the  result  of  the  threatened  rebeUion,  he  rendered 
good  service  to  his  constituents  and  the  public  in  seeking  in  ail 
things  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  State,  and  increase 
the  facilities  for  making  Chicago,  what  it  is  destined  to  be,  the 
great  interior  city  of  America. 

He  is  a  man  of  noble  mould.  We  claim  not  that  he  is 
faultless,  or  free  from  the  imperfections  and  failings  of  our  com- 
mon humanity;  but  as  a  man,  a  brother,  a  citizen,  a  public-spirited, 
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charitable,  benevolent,  and  capable  man,  we  acknowledge  no 
superior.  No  other  name  in  the  Northwest  calls  up  so  many 
acknowledgments  of  public  indebtedness  for  general  benefits 
resulting  from  individual  energy,  enterprise,  and  ability,  as  that  of 
William  B.  Ogden. 

Former  generations  have  commemorated  the  deeds  of  the 
worthy  in  monuments  of  bronze  and  ma.rble.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  general  utility  and  the  elevation  and 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  all  classes  are  its  primary  objects. 
In  this  century,  men  are  to  be  measured  and  praised  or  censured 
by  their  works. 

The  public  improvements  of  the  Northwest,  radiadng  from  the 
home  of  his  adoption,  are  noble  monuments,  commemorating  in 
their  usefulness  both  the  character  and  enterprise  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  ,-  r  -:       .  ^.  .  . ->.  ;,    . 

[1882.]  In  continuing  the  sketch  of  the  biography  of  Wil- 
liam -B.  Ogden,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  so  much  of  it  as  was 
written  in  1857  or  1867  is  republished  with  only  slight  altera- 
tions. M'e  have  preferred  to  reproduce  the  first  two  decades 
substantially  as  written,  because  they  present  the  facts  as  seen 
from  those  periods.  If  some  of  the  details  appear  trivial  in 
the  light  of  today,  we  must  consider  that  the  acts  of  men  are 
great  and  important,  not  from  their  absolute,  but  their  relative 
magnitude.  In  1835,  Chicago  was  a  very  muddy,  straggling  vil- 
lage, of  about  1500  inhabitants.  In  1837,  when  the  first  mayor 
was  elected,  it  had  only  about  3500;  and  in  1S47,  when  the  first 
successful  railroad  enterprise,  west  of  Lake  ^lichigan,  that  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  was  earnestly  and  energetically 
entered  upon,  the  population  oi'  this  Cit}-  was  less  than  17,000,  and 
us  assessed  valuation  did  not  amount  to  $6,000,000.  There  was 
no  man  in  Chicago  v/ho  could  conveniently  or  was  disposed  to 
subscribe  for  more  than  $5000  in  the  stock  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  enterprise  not  only  required  faith  and  energy,  but  the 
soliciting  of  subscriptions  from  every  person  who  could  take  even 
one  share  of  its  stock.     The  Galena  Company  had,  in  its  early 
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day,  1800  stockholders  of  one  share  each, — all  of  its  stock  having-  f 

been  subscribed  for  as  a  piibhc  duty,  and  not  as  an  investment.  | 

In  adding  a  thu-d  decade  hereto,  we  have  occasion  to  record  I 

both  his  marriage  and  his  death.     The  first  event  was  celebrated  j 

at  Elmira,  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1875.     "^'he  latter  * 

occurred  at  Boscobel,  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  August  | 

3d,  1877.     Every  man's  life  has  three  periods.     Childhood,  man-  | 

hood,  and  old  age  succeed  each  other  in  the  great  :..circh  of  life.  | 

We  have  sketched  Mr.  Ogden  as  a  youth,  and  as  an  active,  enera:ctic  | 

business  man — a  cynosure  in  his  new  home  in  the  West,  building  | 

up  and  developing  the  future  great  Capital  of  the  World.     We  I 

here  use  no  words  of  exaggeration,  or  indulge  in  flights  of  the  | 

imagination,  or  wild  prophecies.     We  have  lived  our  three  score  | 
and  ten  years,  forty-seven  of  them  in  Chicago,  where  we  arrived 

in  1835,  on  the  old  steamer  Pennsylvania^  with  William  B.  Ogden  | 

and  the  rest  of  the  real-estate  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  Green  I 

Bay,  to  attend  the  first  U.  S.  land  sale,  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  , 

but  was  then  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.     Chicago  was  | 

then  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  though  claiming  many  more.  | 

It  now  has  well  nigh  600,000,  and  is  more  likely  to  have  more  I 
than  1,000,000  in   1890,  than  less  than  that  number.     AMioever           ■  g 

will  look  upon  the  map  of  this  Continent,  and  see  the  position  | 

of  Chicago    relatively    to    the    physical    conformation    of   North  | 

America;  its  lake,  river,  and  other  water  systems:  its  distribution  f 

of  mountain  and  plain;  of  arable  and  waste  land,  can  not  fail  to  I 

find  the  State  of  Illinois  the  great  Central  National  State  of  North  j 

America,  and  Chicago  its  Commercial  Capital  % 

It  was  William  B.  Ogden  that  was  the  first  mayor  of  Chicago,  • 

and  unquesdonably  not  only  its  first  citizen  but  the  leading  man  i 

of  what  has  so  long  been  known  as  the  Northwest,  but  what  is  | 

now  the  great  granary  of  the  country,  and  is  to  be  in  the  future  | 

the  great  Central  Region  of  North  America.  I 

We  hav^e  never  been  reconciled  to  Mr.  Ogden's  leaving  Chicago.  | 

It  was  here  that  he  made  the  home  of  his  most  useful  and  efficient  | 

manhood,  and  imperishably  engraved  in  its  history,  the  evidences  * 

of  his  genius  and  creative  force.  j 

His  record  as  a  master-moving  power  among  men  necessarily  j 
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ceased  its  growth  when  he  turned  his  eyes  Eastward.  His  Star 
of  Empire  was  in  that  growing,  boundless  West,  which  he  did  so 
much  to  develop,  and  upon  the^ron  ways  planned  by  him,  upon 
which  so  many  of  the  hardy  immigrants  from  the  old  world  fmd 
their  way  to  new  homes  and  abundance,  under  the  segis  of  Repub- 
lican Institutions. 

Rarely  more' than  a  generation  of  active,  useful,  pushing  work 
is  allotted  to  any  man.  At  sixty  years,-  f'^^ny  years  of  manhood 
have  been  counted  behind  us,  and  we  must  now  begin  to  rest 
from  our  labors. 

That  Mr.  Ogden  should,  in  his  later  years,  have  purchased  a 
beautiful  and  enchanting  villa  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
amidst  flowers  and  fruit,  and  make  it  his  residence  and  the  home 
of  his  married  life,  was  most  natural.  His  whole  life  had  been 
incessantly  active,  and  of  late  years,  his  railroad  and  other  finan- 
cial connections  compelled  him  to  have  an  office  in  New  York 
City,  and  to  spend  much  time  there.  He  had  married  as  his  wife, 
Miss  Mary  Anna  Arnot,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Arnot,  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  a  man  as  distinguished  for  push  and  business  energy 
and  ability  in  his  section  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Ogden  in  Chicago. 
His  wife  partook  largely  of  the  business  tact,  judgment,  and  capa- 
bilities of  her  father,  and  nothing  Qould  be  more  compatible  with 
the  tastes  and  conditions  of  the  new  household  than  the  residence 
at  Boscobel,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  financial  centre  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Ogden  may  have  well  felt  loath  to  return  to  the  West  after 
the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871.  With  his  other  numerous  build- 
ings, every  vestige  of  his  Chicago  home,  which,  when  erected  in 
I  S3  7,  was  the  finest  in  Chicago,  and  ever  after,  until  its  destruc- 
tion, distinguished  for  its  hospitahty,  both  to  residents  and  visit- 
ants from  abroad,  had  disappeared.  As  soon  as  he  could  set  his 
affairs,  demanding  his  personal  attention  in  the  West,  in  order  and 
promising  activity,  he  married  his  wife,  and  thenceforth  -became 
only  a  citizen  of  New  York.  But  his  interests  in  Chicago  and 
the  Northwest  remaine'd,  and  though  a  new  generation  had  suc- 
ceeded or  were  replacing  the  early  settlers,  his  memory  remains 
^  the  history  of  his  acts.  .  -  ,'-'a    ■  : 
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He  was  always  a  liberal,  public-spirited  gentleman.  In  all 
those  great  qualities  of  humanity,  in  which  the  positions  of  men 
are  always  determined  by  their  sympathies  with  human  brother- 
hood and  progressive  humanity,  his  heart  was  always  with  the 
people,  who  are  many,  rather  than  with  the  favored  few.  His  hand 
and  his  purse  were  open  to  aid  his  kind.  While  his  active  busi- 
ness engagements  required  the  entire  use  of  his  current  money, 
he  was  ever  ready  with  name  and  means  to  aid  every  enter- 
prise or  institution  demanded  for  the  genen  1  good  or  advance- 
ment of  the  community.  He  administered  upon  his  estate,  in 
this  way,  to  a  generous  extent,  while  living,  and  never  lagged 
behind  any  of  his  associates  in  such  enterprises.  When  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  was  about  erecting  its  fine  edifice, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  the  two  gentlemen  in  the 
north  division  of  the  City,  where  the  building  was  to  be  built,  who 
would  have  been  naturally  expected  to  contribute  more  liberally 
than  others  toward  defraying  the  expense  of  its  erection,  were 
Walter  L.  Newberry  and  William  B.  Ogden,  whose  residences 
were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  buildmg.  They  were 
both  old  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  had  largely  made  their  wealth 
by  the  rise  of  Chicago  real  estate.  They  were  fellow-passengers 
with  the  writer  from  the  Green  Bay  Land  Sale  in  1835,  ^^^"^  ^^ 
has  known  them  well  ever  since,  and  they  were  h^'s  associates  in 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Soci- 
ety. Mr.  Newberry  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Society, 
on  the  occurring  of  a  vacancy,  in  the  expectancy,  as  he  had 
evinced  great  interest  in  the  location  of  the  building  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  that  he  would  contribute  largely  if  not  wholly  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  building.  He  would  not  have  been  chosen 
but  for  this  expectancy.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  made  contri- 
butions, as  did  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Ogden's  was  not  only  lib- 
eral, but  he  offered  to  add  $5000  to  it,  and  as  much  more  as  Mr. 
Newberry  would,  even  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Ogden,  as  stated  in  the  previous  part  of  this  paper,  was 
with  the  Free-Soilers  in  1848,  and  though  it  is  true,  as  intimated 
in  a  recent  publication  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hurlbut,  that  he  was 
not  a  stockholder  in  the  "Underground  Railroad,'*  or  engaged  in 
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nmning  the  same,  nor  a  member  of  the  original  Abolition  or  old 
Liberty  Party,  the  insinuation  in  that  publication  that  "The  Og- 
dens  in  particular  stood  aloof  from  the  unpopular"  Anti-Slavery 
movement  is  entirely  unauthorized  by  the  facts.  They  and  all 
their  associates,  so  far  as  the  v/riter  recollects,  and  he  knew  them 
intimately,  were  always  Anti-Slavery  men,  but,  like  many  others, 
they  thought  that  they  could  better  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  by 
exerting  their  influence  Avithin  their  respective  parties  until  the 
period  should  be  ripe  for  i  successful  effort  to  win  victory  in  a 
new  organization.  The  insinuation  that  it  was  financial  success 
that  caused  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  recognize  or  assist  in  the 
benevolent  work  of  aiding  in  freeing  the  oppressed  slave,  is  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  "Chicago  Antiquities."' 

No  man  in  Chicago  has  assisted  poor  and  unfortunate  persons, 
of  all  colors,  in  business  and  otherwise,  more  than  W.  B.  Ogden. 

From  the  writer's  standpoint,  he  was  too  early  rather  than  too 
late  in  abandoning  the  political  party  of  his  youth  for  a  new 
organization  in  1848.  He  was  an  active  leader  in  the  Free-Soil 
canvass  of  that  year,  supporting  VanBuren  and  Adams,  and  being 
himself  one  of  the  Senatorial  Candidates  for  Electors  of  President. 

The  writer  has  not  sought  to  eulogize  Mr.  Ogden.  He  has 
not  always  agreed  with  him  in  politics  or  in  other  matters,  and  if 
he  did  not  recognize  his  faults,  failings,  or  imperfections,  he  would 
lack  in  honest  candor.  He  adopts,  in  writing  biographical 
sketches,  the  candor  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Hildreth  in  his 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  Discovery  of 
the  Continent  to  the  Organization  of  Government  under  the 
Federal  Constitution.     Mr.  Hildreth  says: 

"Of  Centennial  sermons  and  Fourth-of-July  orations,  whether 
professedly  such  or  in  the  guise  of  history,  there  are  more  than 
enough.  It  is  due  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves,  it  is  due  to  truth 
and  philosophy,  to  present  for  once,  on  the  historic  stage,  the 
founders  of  our  American  Nation,  unbedaubed  with  patrioiic 
rouge,  wrapped  up  in  no  fine-spun  cloaks  of  excuses  and  apology, 
without  stilts,  buskins,  tinsel,  or  bedizenment,  in  their  own  proper 
persons.  *  *  ^  Xhe  result  of  their  labors  is  eulogy  enough; 
their  best  apology  is  to  tell  their  story  cxa.ctly  as  it  was." 
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Mr.  Ogden  not  only  administered  upon  his  estate  in  part  as  he 
went  along,  but  in  his  Final  Testament,  fair-haired,  modest 
charity  was  not  forgotten.  The  eighth  clause  of  his  will,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  his  estate,  reads  as 
follows : 

"To  such  charitable  uses  as  I  shall  hereafter  designate  without 
the  solemnity  of  a  will,  or,  in  default  of  such  designation,  as  a 
majority  of  my  said  executors  and  trustees  may  select  and 
appoint,  the  remainii  g  one  and  a-half  shares,  or  seven  ond  one- 
half  per  centum,  of  fc.aid  income  ^or  distributable  moneys,'  etc. 
And  a  like  appropriation  is  made  on  the  final  distribution  of  his 
estate.  Under  the  afore-mentioned  provision,  his  executors  have 
already  paid  over  to.  the  trustees  of  a  hospital  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Institution  of  Protestant  Deaconesses,  at 
Chicago,  organized  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Passivant,  $25,000. 

When  the 'first  part  of  this  paper  was  written,  and  mention  was 
made  of  the  great  services  of  Mr.  Ogden  as  the  Pioneer- Railroad 
man  of  the  Northwest  from  Chicago,  railroads  were  built  ns 
public  enterprises,  and  not  as  money-making  speculations.  They 
were  regarded  as  great  highways  constructed  by  the  people, 
either  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Government  or  by  means  of  private 
capital,  to  accommodate  the  public,  and  not  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  stockholders.  The  Galena  and  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  was  the  pioneer  of  all  that  immense  railroad  system 
which  radiates  west,  north,  and  south  from  Chicago,  and  r.pon 
the  success  of  that  enterprise,  as  a  precedent,  depended,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  projectors  and  first  managers,  the  early  extension 
of  other  and  more  distant  lines.  To  raise  the  money  to  start  the 
Road  required  great  effort,  and  Mr.  Ogden  and  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  though  by  no  means  the  only  persons  v.iio,  from  patriotic 
motives  or  considerations  of  tlie  general  good  of  the  community, 
took  an  active  interest  in  promoting  that  enterprise  were  its 
special  advocates,  and  among  tiie  largest,  and  before  the  stock 
rose  to  par,  the  largest  stockholders  in  this  Road  after  its  resusci- 
tation. A  commencenrent  had  been  made  in  1857,  but  the  panic 
of  that  year  suspended  the  work  before  a  single  mile  of  it  had 
been  completed,  or  fairlv  underway. 
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In  the  winter  of  1S47,  a  convention  was  held  at  Rockfordj  the 
half-way  house  between  Chicago  and  Galena,  to  favor  the  work. 
There  was  a  large  meeting,  attended  by  persons  from  Galena  to 
Chicago.  Thomas  Drumm-ond,  then  residing  at-  Galena,  pre- 
sided over  the  assembly.  The  late  William  H.  Brown,  always  a 
director  and  subsequently  a  president  of  the  Galena  Company 
and  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society;  with  Benjamin  W.  Ray- 
mond, our  ever  public -spirited  citizen,  and  more  than  once 
mayor  of  the  City,  md  a  director  of  the  road  till  it  merged 
in  the  Northwestern,  .  nd  who  still  remarns  among  us  to  witness 
and  rejoice  with  others  over  the  success  of  his  faithful  public 
efforts,  was  among  the  active  men  there.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  so 
long  and  favorably  known  in  the  politics  of  Illinois,  and  as  a 
representative  in  the  late  War  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
long  a  leader  at  the  Chicago  Bar,  now  President  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  and  devoting  the  calm  of  mature  years  to 
literary  work — with  Gen.  Hart  L.  Stewart,  one  of  Chicago's  oldest 
citizens,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  building  public  works 
west  of  Lake  Erie — m  ISIichigan,  upon  the  Illinois  and  ^lichigan 
Canal  and  elsewhere — and  in  the  public  councils  of  the  State  or 
official  positions  under  the  Government — rode  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  the  writer,  and  were  active  participants  in  the  work  of 
the  convention,  as  was  Thomas  I).  Robertson,  of  Rockford,  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  Road.  • 

We  were  two  days  on  our  journey  each  way,  spending  the 
night  at  Elgin,  then  a  little  hamlet,  now  a  thriving  city  of  13,000 
inhabitants.  The  landlord  there  told  us  he  was  against  railroads. 
They  were  bad  things  for  farmers  and  hotel-keepers,  but  good  for 
"big  fellows  at  the  ends  of  the  road.''  He  "intended  to  make 
money  while  the  road  was  building,  and  then  sell  out  and  go 
beyond  them."'  He  declared  that  Elgin  would  cease  to  be  a 
place  of  business  as  soon  as  the  railroad  v/ent  beyond  it. 

I'he  meeting  was  harmonious  and  quite  unanimous  in  its 
action;  the  only  exception  being  a  tavern-keeper  at  Marengo, 
"^vho,  fearing  that  his  business  would  be  injured  by  the  road, 
-appeared  with  his  friends  in  the  convention  and  denounced  rail- 
roads as  "undemocratic  aristocratic  institutions  that  would  ride 
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rough-shod  over  the  people  and  grind  them  to  powder."  "The 
only  roads,"  said  he,  "that  the  people  want  are  good  common  or 
plank-roads,  upon  which  everybody  can  travel."' 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  ^I^-  Ogden  and  the  writer  traveled  the 
entire  distance  from  Chicago  to  Galena  together,  stopping  at  all. 
the  principal  intermediate  places,  making  speeches  for  the  Road, 
and  going  into  the  highways  to  compel  men  to  come  in  and  help  ^ 

the  enterprise,  even  if  they  could  not  take  more  than  a  single  I 

share  of  stock.     Many  farmers  and  other  persons,  be  it  said  to  | 

their  credit,  did  come  forward  and  subscribe,  though  they  had  to  ' 

borrow  the  first  instalment  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  a 
share,  and  get  trusted  "till  after  harvest"  for  the  same.  Mr. 
Ogden  was  in  his  element  in  such  enterprises.  His  go-a-heada- 
tiveness  here  gave  full  play  to  his  imagination,  and  filled  not  only 
himself,  but  his  hearers  with  high  hopes  and  generous  courage. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  it  cost  five  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
often  from  four  days'  to  a  week's  journey  to  Chicago,  with  a  load 
of  grain,  to  get  the  first  instalment  of  a  single  or  few  shares  of 
stock,  none  can  doubt  the  public  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

At  Galena,  business  men  and  bankers  were  fearful  of  the  effect 
of  the  Railroad  upon  their  town.  Among  its  chief  advocates  there 
were  Judge  Drummond,  C.  M.  Hempstead,  Elihu  B.  Washburne^ 
and  Thos.  Hoyne.  Galena  had  long  been  a  very  prosperous  tov/n 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Fever  River,  and  the  great  lead- 
mining  centre  and  mercantile  distributor  for  Northwest  Illinois 
and  Southwest  Wisconsin,  and  the  country  north  in  the  mines. 

The  great  obstacles  we  met  there  were  two;  one  the  local  etlect 
upon  the  town,  and  the  other  the  fear  that  before  the  Road  should 
be  completed,  the  enterprise  would  break  down,  the  small  stock- 
holders sacrificed,  and  the  Road  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  large 
capitalists.  We  had  to  meet  these  objections  by  the  promise  to 
respect  and  protect  the  local  interests  of  Galena,  to  whose  capi- 
tal we  were  much  indebted  in  starting  the  work,  and  a  pledge 
that  until  the  siock  rose  to  par,  and  was  saleable  at  that  price,  we 
would  never  allow  the  work  to  proceed  fiister  than  its  ready  means 
would  justify  without  endangering  the  capital  invested. 

This  promise  was  faithfully  kept  so  long  as  these  two  persons 
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remained  in  the  directory.  It  has  been  said  in  justification  of  the 
abandoning  of  the  west  end  of  the  line  to  the  lUinois  Central 
Railroad,  that  Galena  was  doomed,  and  a  different  course  could  not 
have  saved  it.  The  writer  dissents  from  this  proposition,  and 
believes  that  if  the  pledges  Mr.  Ogden  and  he  made  at  Galena 
had  been  faithfully,  energetically,  and  courageously  carried  out, 
Galena  would  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  its  importance 
and  business  permanent'y  advanced.  But  whether  this  opinion 
be  correct  or  not,  Galena  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work,  and  the 
Company  had  no  right  to  sell  her  birthright  to  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Company.  It  would  not  have  been  done  had  the  two  most 
active  directors,  who  were  among  the  largest  subscribers  to  the 
stock,  when  the  Company  was  reorganized  in  the  writers  office, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  Streets,  in  the  old 
Saloon  Building  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  1847,  remained  in  their 
positions  in  its  management. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  by  Mr, 
Arnold,  its  President,  December  20,  1881,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation,  by  Mrs.  Ogden,  of  a  portrait  of  her  late  hus- 
band, it  is  said  "the  othcers  of  the  Road,  after  he  [Mr.  Ogden] 
had  been  compelled  to  retire,  had  received  a  public  dinner  (I 
think  at  Elgin)  in  which  they  drank  toasts  to  each  other  and 
everybody  except  Mr.  Ogden.  The  omission  of  his  name,  the 
man  who  everyone  knew  had  built  the  Road,  only  made  him  the 
more  prominent." 

If  such  an  occasion  took  place,  the  occasion  must  have  been 
more  marked  by  the  absence  of  the  original  and  most  efficient 
projectors  of  the  Road  than  their  presence.  There  were  officers 
in  the  Road  that  were  engaged  in  speculating  along  its  line,  as 
was  confessed  some  years  later,  vv'hen  one  of  them  was  made  a 
scapegoat. 

Public  allusion  having  been  thus  made  to  these  personal 
troubles  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  becomes  proper  to  ex- 
plain the  same  somewhat,  as  in  doing  so  a  trait  in  Mr.  Ogden's 
character  and  conduct  presents  him  in  very  bold  and  advantage^jk 
ous  relief,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  his  associates. 

Chicago  at   that    time   was  a   comparatively   sm.all    and    very 
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ambitious  city.     It  had  three  divisions,  occasioned  Vjy  the  River  f 

and    its  North  and    South  Branches,   which  run  ahnost  at  rii^ht  ^ 

i 

angles  with  the  main  river,  leaving  ea^st  of  them  the  North  and  | 

South  Divisions,  and  west  of  them  the  West  Division,  extendin:^  I 

^.                      •   •  ■  I 

the  whole  length  of  tlie  City.     Such  divisions  always  create  local  \ 

jealousies,  and  the  selfish  interests  excited  are  often  difticult  to  | 

manage  or  control.      Mr.  Ogden  res' aed  on  the  north  side  of  the  4 

River,  as  did  four  other  directors,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  Thomas  | 

Dyer,   and    John   B.    Turner.       Two,    Thomas    Drummond   and  | 

Charles    S.   Hempstead,  lived   in   Galena,  and   one,  Thomas   D.  | 

Robertson,  in  Rockford,  while  the  six  others,  Benjamin  W.  Ray-  i 

mond,  George  Smith,  Charles  Walker,  James  H.   CoUins,  and  J.  f 

Young  Scammon  lived  in  the  South  Division,  which  was  then,  as  | 

now,  the  principal  business  and  commercial  portion  of  the  town.  | 

Mr.    Ogden  being   especially  identified  with   the   North -Side  | 

could  not  exercise  as  much  influence  in  obtaining  subscriptions  I 

to  stock  in  the  business    portion  of   the  town  as   some  of  the  I 

South-Side  directors,  as  he  was  accused,  by  those  w^ho  never  sup-  | 

pose  other    than   solely  selfish  motives  can   influence  action,  ot  | 

'Svanting  to  build  a  railroad  that  would  never  pay,  to  help  him  f 

sell  his  lots."     The  gentleman  on  the  North-Side  naturally  desired  | 

the  road  to  cross   the  North   Branch,  and  locate  its   depots   or  | 

stations  in  the  North  Division;  while  the  West-Siders  could  see  | 

no  necessity  of  expending  money  to  cross  the  River,  because  the  | 

West  Side  was  the  largest  division  of  the  City,  and  the  nearest  to  | 

the  country.  | 

In  the  railroad  work,  either  because  Ogden  and  Scammon  had  | 

more  time  to  devote  to  it,  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  became  f 

the  specially  active  representatives  of  the  Road  on  their  respec-  | 

tive  sides  of  the  River.      The  out-of-town  directors  could  rarely  | 

attend   its  meetings,  or  only  when  very  important  questions  de-  I 

manded  their  presence.  | 

These  two  men  gave  very  much  of  their  time  to  the  enterprise;  | 

Mr.  Ogden  receiving  a  small  salary  in  stock,  and  the  writer  no  | 

j:ompensation,   except   for  legal   services   when   required   by   the  I 

Eoard.     Ogden  and  Scammon  traveled  over  the  country  together;  | 

visited  Albany  and  Boston  in  the  interests  of  the  Road  in  com-  | 
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pany  with  the  late  Erastus  Corning,  then  Pie.sident  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  and  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  only  road  then  in  operation  west  of  Lake  Erie. 
They  hoped  to  interest  the  Boston  gentlemen  who  were  stock- 
holders in  and  engaged  in  extending  the  Michigan  Ceniral  to  aid 
in  building  the  Galena.  They  called  upon  the  Michigan  Central 
Directors,  and  especially  upjn  Wm.  F.  Weld,  an  iron  merchant  in 
Boston,  who  had  tlien  t\e  reputation  of  being  ''the  Railroad 
King."  They  were  very  kindly  received  and  entertained  by  John 
B.  Forbes,  then  a  director  of  the  Michigan  Central,  and  a  wealthy 
East  India  merchant,  and  since  long  identitied  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  E.oad,  and  one  of  its  principal  stockholders. 

Mr.  Weld  said  to  us:  "Gentlemen,  I  do  not  remember  any 
enterprise  of  this  kind  we  Boston  people  have  taken  hold  of  upon 
statistics.  You  must  go  home,  raise  what  money  you  can,  expend 
it  upon  your  Road,  and  when  it  breaks  down,  as  it  surely  or  in  all 
probability  will  come  and  give  it  to  us,  and  we  will  take  hold  of 
it  and  complete  it,  as  we  are  completing  the  ^Michigan  Central" 
A  resolution  was  then  formed,  though  not  publicly  expressed, 
that  the  Galena  should  not  break  down.  We  came  home,  sought 
and  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Road  upon  the 
pledge  that  the  stock  should  never  be  endangered  until  it  rose 
to  par,  and  the  holders  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  shares 
at  that  .price.     This  pledge  was  kept. 

An  opportunity  occurred,  as  we  were  comm.encing  the  work,  oi 
buying  the  old  strap  rail  which  was  being  removed  from  tlie 
Rochester  and  Canandaigua- Road  to  be  replaced  with  T  iron, 
together  with  two  little  second-hand  passenger  cars  and  two  like 
engines,  for  $150,000,  on  a  credit  of  five  years,  if  the  writer 
recollects  correctly,  provided  two  of  the  directors  would  indorse 
the  bonds.  This  would  require  each  of  the  thirteen  directors  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  a  little  over  one-sixdi  part  of  that 
sum  as  guarantee  of  the  Galena  Company.  There  v.as  one 
director  who  said  ''he  never  endorsed  other  peoples  paper,"'  and 
declined  to  do  so,  though  he  was  subsequently  made  president 
and  claimed  credit  for  building  the  Road,  with  what  propriety 
and   how  justly,   in   comparison   with    the  endorsers,   let  others 
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judge.  All  the  others  made  the  re(|iiisite  endorsement,  \vdth  the 
understanding  that  we  were  to  stick  together  and  reelect  the  old 
board  until  these  bonds  should  be  paid. 

We  went  ahead  with  the  Road  and  had  got  out  West  nine  or 
ten  miles,  across  the  wet  prairie,  to  the  Sand  Ridge,  where  the 
teams  from  the  country  met  us,  and  transferred  their  loads  to  the 
cars,  making  the  Road  pay  as  soon  as  the  first  section  was  com- 
pleted. We  were  so  encouraged  that  we  thought  there  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  about  raising  money  to  push  the  work.  Mr.  Ogden, 
as  president,  had  boldly  made  some  contracts  with  McCagg, 
Reed  &  Co.,  and  others,  for  ties  and  lumber,  based  upon  expecta- 
tions of  raising  money  in  New  York  or  at  the  East. 

A  committee,  consisting  perhaps  of  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Ray- 
mond, went  East  for  that  purpose.  They  returned  unsuccessful. 
A  meetiniT  of  the  directors  was  called.  It  looked  blue.  To  ^o 
ahead  would  endanger  the  stock.  To  stop  entirely  would  be  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Railroad  King's  prophecy.  Mr.  Ogden  was 
embarrassed.  He  knew  that  many  of  the  public  had  no  faith  in 
the  Railroad,  and  believed  it  to  be,  on  his  part,  an  undertaking  to 
aid  him  in  selling  his  town  lots,  they  saying  that  he  could  well 
afford  to  lose  his  stock  if  it  would  help  him  to  sell  his  land.  Most 
of  the  other  directors  were  fearful.  Mr.  Raymond  was  hopeful, 
and  \Valker,  Collins,  and  Scammon  courageous.  The  latter  said 
he  believed  arrangements  could  be  made  to  defer  or  extend  the 
contracts,  and  to  bridge  over  the  time  till  the  instalments  on  the 
stock  that  would  be  paid  after  the  harvest  should  be  realized, 
when  the  work  on  the  Road  could  proceed  slowly,  yet  success- 
fully. Mr.  Dyer,  who  then  owned  the  Lake  Hous„,  in  the  North 
Division,  and  was  very  anxious  that  the  work  should  go  on  and 
the  Road  extended  to  the  Lake,  so  as  to  benefit  his  property,  lost 
faith.  The  writer  called  him  "a  doubting  I'homas."'  lie  replied, 
"if  Mr.  Scammon  has  so  much  faith  in  the  Road,  I  move  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  with  full  power  to  do  anything 
which  they  deem  expedient  in  regard  to  the  Road,  and  that  Mr. 
Scammon  be  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  be  authorized  to 
appoint  his  associates.''  This  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Scanunon,  James  H.  Collins,  Charles  Walker, 
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Thomas  Dyer,  and  ]Mr.  Raymond, 'appointed  to  have  charge  of 
ih.e  subject.  This  committee  gave  the  writer  carte-blanche.  He 
immediately  applied  to  George  Smith,  the  only  banker  in  the 
place  who  could  make  such  a  loan,  $20,000  for  six  months,  for  to 
enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  Road.  Mr.  Smith  declined,  though 
a  director  of  the  Road  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  completed.  He 
was  asked  why;  if  he  had  not  the  money.  He  replied,  "  Ves,'but 
I  do  not  wish  to  lose  it.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  Road.'' 
Mr.  wS.  rejoined,  "Don't  you  think  I  can  build  the  Road  to  Elgin 
with  the  $363,000  stock  subscriptions  we  have  of  farmers,  which 
are  good,  and  sure  to  be  paid?"'  He  answered,  "Yes,  but  you 
are  not  the  president  of  the  Road."  Mr.  Scammon  rejoined, 
*'Don't  you  think  Mr.  Ogden  can?"  Mr.  Smith  said,  "He  can, 
but  he  won't,"  adding,  "Mr.  Scammon,  I  will  lend  you  the 
money.''  The  writer  replied,  "Make  out  your  note,  and  let  me 
have  it."  He  did  so,  and  the  money  was  taken  and  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Company,  no  other  person  in  the  Road,  except 
those  connected  with  the  loan,  knowing  h'cm  whence  it  came, 
except  the  treasurer,  the  late  Frank  Howe.  This,  with  arrange- 
ments that  were  made  for  extending  contracts,  enabled  the 
Road  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  prevented  any  suspension 
of  work  thereon.  The  Road  was  pushed  and  completed  to 
Elgin.  It  did  not  cost  much  money  in  those  days  to  build  a 
fiat  railroad  on  mostly  level  land.  Yet  to  obtain  the  small 
amount  necessary  required,  at  that  time,  more  courage  and 
perseverance  than  is  iiovv  requisite  to  build  a  road  across  the 
Continent.  The  careful  economy  exercised  in  the  building  of 
this  forty  miles  was  nevertheless  very  conspicuous.  We  had 
money  enough  only  to  build  the  track  with  very  few  accessories. 
It  was  a  single  straight  line — hardly  more.  Station-houses,  sid- 
ings, turn-outs,  and  turning-tables  had  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
deferred  to  the  future. 

An  incident  occurs  to  the  writer  which  may  be  worth  recalling. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Road  to  Elgin,  a  general  inviiation 
was  given  for  an  excursion  over  the  forty  miles  between  Chicago 
and  that  place.  Among  the  party  was  an  Irish  engineer,  ^\ho  had 
published,  in  Dublin,  a  work  on  Railroad  I^ngineering,  whicli  he 
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had  with  him  in  bright  red  binding.  On  alighting  from  the  cars 
in  Chicago,  on  our  return,  the  writer  asked  him  what  he  thonghi 
of  our  Road.  He  repHed:  "If  it  is  the  engineering  you're  asking 
about,  I  don't  think  anything  of  it.  We  would  spend  more,  in 
the  old  country,  upon  the  engineering  of  a  single  mile,  than  you 
have  spent  upon  your  entire  Road."" 

In  the  meantime,  rivalries  between  the  west  and  north  sides  of 
the  river  had  sprung  up,  and  some  of  the  North-Side  directors 
became  suspicious  that  Mr.  Ogden  did  not  wfint  to  extend  the 
Road  across  the  North  Branch  into  the  North  Division,  because 
his  greater  interest  was  on  the  West-Side.  The  temporary  depot 
was  then  there.  Some  of  the  directors  proposed  to  the  writer  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Road.  Upon  this  being  declined, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  him  treasurer  and  financial  agent.  This 
was  also  declined,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  too  much  interfere 
with  professional  work,  which  the  writer  was  unwilling  to  give  up. 

Meanwhile,  certain  officers  of  the  Road  had  been  busy  mis- 
representing Mr.  Ogden's  actions  and  intentions  to  Mr.  Scammon 
and  Mr.  Scammon's  to  Mr.  Ogden,  until  the  latter  was  led  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  turn  him  out  of  the  presi- 
dency and  elect  the  writer  in  his  stead.  A  counter  movement 
was  therefore  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ogden  and  the  few  who  were  in 
liis  confidence.  This  movement  was  not  discovered  until  a  icw 
days  before  the  election.  Nine  of  the  directors  were  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  it,  and  all  of  these  nine  sided  with  the  writer. 
What  combinations  had  been  made,  and  how  many  proxies  were 
held  by  the  parties  in  this  movement,  were  unknown. 

We  started  for  Elgin,  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  Mr. 
Ogden's  party,  with  ^Ir.  Arnold  as  their  attorney,  went  in  one  car, 
the  other  Chicago  directors  in  another.  On  the  way  out,  tlie 
writer  said  to  the  directors  who  were  in  the  car  with  him,  that  he 
had  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  know  how  strong  the  other 
party  were,  and  what  they  intended  ultimately  to  do,  the  better 
way  wo,uld  be  to  propose  to  them  that  the  writer  would  decline 
a  reelection,  upon  condition  that  all  the  other  directors  should  be 
reelected  without  opposition;  and  he  said  he  would  name,  as  his 
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successor,  Mr.  Knowlton  of  Freeport  That  the  other  party  would 
be  obliged  to  accept  this,  or  lose  Mr.  Knowlton's  and  the  other 
Freeport  votes,  which  would  certainly  defeat  them.  That  we 
could  not  afford  to  have  an  open  quarrel,  which  might  hurt  our 
credit  and  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  Road.  The  directors 
with  the  writer  replied,  if  Mr.  Scamnion  is  willing  to  make  this 
proposition  they  thought  it  would  succeed,  but  no  one  could  ask 
it  of  him.  He  replied,  that  he  was  more  interested  in  the  com- 
pletion and  success  of  the  Road  than  in  any  personal  question. 
That  he  had  worked  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  Road  as  a  pub- 
lic improvement  demanded  by  the  country,  and  had  no  selfish 
axes  to  grind,  and  he  would  make  that  proposition,  and  trust  to 
time  for  his  justification.  It  was  made,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  other  party,  and  at^ter  some  hesitation  or  consideration,  as  it 
''broke  their  slate,''  it  was  accepted.  Mr.  Ogden  was  reelected 
president;  but  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Scammon  out  of  the  directory 
than  all  the  batteries  of  the  conspirators  were  turned  against  Mr. 
Ogden,  and  his  place  was  made  so  uncomfortable  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  left  the  Road. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  the  nine  directors  called  the 
conspirators  to  account;  and  there  was  a  confessFon  that  the 
writer  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  and  improperly  treated, 
and  a  promise  made  that  a  proper  explanation  should  be 
made.  It  was  never  done.  But  William  B.  Ogden  acted  other- 
wise. When  he  learned  the  facts,  and  that  we  had  both  been 
made  the  victims  of  ambitious  and  designing  men,  who  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  writer,  because  he  had  nipped  in  the  bud  their  first 
attempt  at  speculation  in  the  location  of  the  Road,  and  prevented 
its  repetition,  and  because  they  knew  that  they  were  watched,  and 
so  long  as  he  was  in  the  Board,  such  movements  were  likely  to 
be  detected  and  defeated,  came  directly  to  the  writer,  and,  on 
learning  what  statemients  these  parties  had  made  to  the  latter 
relative  to  Mr.  Ogden,  at  once  frankly  acknowledged  that  in  his 
action  he  had  been  misled  and  imposed  upon  by  those  he  trusted, 
and  that  the  wTiters  conduct,  to  which  he  had  taken  so  grave 
exception,  that  he  felt  justified  in  self-defence  to  enter  into  com- 
bination to  defeat  his  reelection,  was  entirely  in  the  path  of  right 
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72  WILLIAM    B.   OGDEN. 

and  duty,  if  the  writer  believed  the  representations  made  to  hini,  / 

as  he  was  bound  to  do  under  the  circumstance's.  |r 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  ciny  sane  man  in  this  world 
can  be  so  translated  as  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  love  of  self  and 
the  world,  however  much  he  may  be  receptive  of  higher  motive-. 
There  are  three  universal  loves  which  all  persons  have,  anr! 
without  w^hich  they  would  not  be  human.  A  regard  to  one'- 
own  interest  is  as  indispensable  to  rationality  and  freedom  of 
action  as  the  higher  affections.  In  a  good  man  it  is  subordinate 
to  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor,  but  it  is  not  vranti ng. 
Whoever  supposes  he  is  wholly  disinterested  has  slight  knowledge 
of  himself  In  keeping  the  commandments  there  is  great  reward. 
and  while  they  should  be  obeyed  as  Divine  commands,  and  upor: 
rational  grounds,  no  one,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  ever  would  kecj) 
them  if  disobedience  did  not  inevitably  bring,  sooner  or  later. 
its  own  dire  consequences.  We  often  imagine  we  are  entirely 
disinterested,  and  we  are  not  conscious  for  the  time  that  it  is  dgi 
so,  but  let  there  be  no  reward  in  doing  good,  how  soon  woulu 
our  heavenly  affections  vanish?  All  government  in  churcli  or 
state  is,  or  should  be,  for  the  public  good — for  all  of  us — yci 
when  we  love  our  country,  and  seek  to  serve  it,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  forget  that  we  are  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  a  great,  ambitious  man;  fond  of  acquiring  wealth 
and  power,  and  of  availing  himself  of  all  their  advantages.  Hv 
was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  man  of  large  mold,  who  foun.u 
delight  in  public  enterprises,  especially  those  which  deveiope<i 
that  part  of  the  country  where  he  had  made  his  home.  But  h-' 
could  not  forget  that  everything  which  benefited  ChicagO;  or  hvnli 
up  the  great  West,  benefited  him.  \Vhy  should  he?  He  was 
noble  and  patriotic,  kind  and  charitable,  and  ever  desirous  oi 
being  just.  He  never  claimed  sainthood,  or  to  be  above  the 
usual  motives  that  influence  respectable  and  high-minded,  con- 
scientious men.  We  do  not  claim  it  for  him.  We  present  ni5 
picture  as  a  youth— as  a  man — and  exhibit  his  deeds  to  posterit\'. 
It  is  a  record  that  will  remain  so  long  as  historical  archives  arc 
preserved  in  the  Garden  City.  ,  ,~ 
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THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    LOVEJOY. 

.count  of  the  Life,  Trials,  and  Perils  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  kiiled  hy  a  Pro- 
,x>-  Mob,  at  Alton,  Hi.,  on  the  night  of  Nov,  7,  1837.     By  Hhnky  Tanner,  of  Bu/Talo,  N.Y.,  an  Ey^r 


Ciolh  boards;  Gilt-top;  Side  and  bottom  uncut;  Illustrated;  Pp.  233;  8vo.     1881 
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■  i;!y  to  those  who  at  the  time  were  person- 
,  ;estod  in  the  career  and  heroic  deatli  of 
•. .  j:iijab  Parrish  Lovejoy,  nor  to  tliose 

w  warmly  sympathize  with  the  noble 

•  s  waich  "prompted  the  martyr  to  the 

.:  vf  ends  apparently  chimerical   in  the 

,T  th'-ir  nol>ility;  but  to  all  students  of 

•.,\~;in!i  lirst  buddlnij:  of  a  mia'hty  refor- 

•:  -n  f  he  history  of  moral-,  and  to  all  lovers 

-t'-fiou.'?  natural  development  thi?'  boolc 

valuable.    Here  i?!  vividly  portrayed  the 

•>  i-lettiuc  for  outspoken  antagonism  to 

..'.iriier-j  of  slave-traffic  and  slave-hoidinc:, 

■  v,onderfnl  persistence  in  aim,  as  well  a:s 

■  Cl  of  thought  and  pen  that  prepared 
••  for  his  !?loriou3  end.  From  the  early 
-  on  transubstantiation  and  nunneries  to 
•  h.?ry  denunciation  of  neorro  subjection, 
'w  shows  the  sanae  outspoken  boldness  of 
*iv'n,  combined  with  a  continual  increase 

:>•  of  expression.  Tliat.  any  pledse  was 
;  in  the  assumption  of  an  anti-slavery 
the  leaders  of  the  St.  Louis  Observer, 
.i-'Dor  has  clearly  proved  groundless  :  and 
•r  iife  of  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  is  worthy 
tnked  among  the  hiirhest  and  purest,  no 
;  roLider  can  pretend  to  doubt.  "So  shines 
'ieed  in  a  naughty  world." — Buffalo  Ex- 
May  18,  1881. 


This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  the 
life  and  perils  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 
*  *  *  So  rapi<l  has  been  the  marci'  or  public 
sentiment  that  tiic  yeneratiou  of  yoiva;-:  men  and 
women  of  to-day  can  not  realize  th'.-  Viitter  and 
deadly  antaeonism  of  slavery  forty  tiiree  years 
affo.  The  book  will  j?ivo  an  insi-dit  l-it;>  the  bit- 
ter and  unrelenting  spirit  which  held  .sway  even 
in  the  free  North.  It  is  not  wri':r':-ii  to'  keep 
o,live  old  antagonisms,  but  as  hiscoi-\\  which  all 
should  know,  that  they  may  bert::M-  apprec-iata 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  t;ie  past,  <and 
appreciate  the  present.  The  story  l.s  told  with- 
out any  effort  at  embellishment,  :i,\\a  wonder- 
fully free  from  every  vindictive  expLOssion.  If 
the  friends  of  huraau  slavery  object  to  anything 
in  the  volume,  it  nvIII  be  the  honest  facts  of  the 
history,  which  need  no  embellishment  or  sharp 
phrase  to  make  them  abhorrent  to  ftver;jr  lover 
of  the  right  and  free  institutions. — In.rsr  Ocean, 
Chicago,  Feb.  5,  ISSl. 

As  the  narrative  has  reference  to  events  long 
since  past,  connected  with  the  early  days  of  the 
anti-slaverry  contest,  we  had  no  idea  until  we 
began  reading  the  book  that  we  should  find  it 
so  deeply  interesting  and  well  calculated  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  struggle  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
—Messiah's  Herald,  Boston,  March  CO,  IS8L 


CHICAGO    BAR-ASSOCIATION    LECTURES.— Part  1. 
Recollections  of  Early   Chicago  and    the    Illinois    Bar.     By  lion.   Isa.\c  N.   Arnold. 

>  f'.i.i  Tue.^day  F.venin'^,  June  10,  iSSo. 
Recollections  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Central  Illinois. 

■f  >K;iigfie!d.     Read  Januiir>'  12,  18S1. 

.  -"t  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer.     By  Hon.  Thomas  Hoynp:  (por!;rait).      Read  at  Frdtbank  Hall, 

..•'■;<lriy  Evening,  Febru;'ry  10.  iSSi.     Pages  loo.  Royal  8vo.     i>;S7.  i^rice.  Si. 


By  Hon.  Ja:mes  C.  Conkling. 


*^^:tption  to  the   Settlers  of  Chicago,  prior  to  1840,  hy  the  Calumet  Club,  May  27. 

y-'y.     Containing  Club  Members'  Names;  Origin  of  Reception;  Record  of  Old  Settlers  invited:  P.eception; 

'^^  "'"*:;' es  of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  ]>-'-:.  G.:n    Henry  Strong,  Ex.-Chief-Ju.nice  John  Dean  Cr.tcn,  Jud^e  Henry 

•    i^^>igett,  Judge  James  Gr     '  John  Wentworth,  Judge  Grant  Goodrich,  Hon.  J.  Ycun.r  Scanimoa, 

-  Hon,  Wm.  Bross;  Tal'lc^  .    T/laces  cf  birth,  year  of  arrival,  and  age  of  those  who  ..i;;ended  and 

■-   -Jw  Register;  Appendi.x;  v  :.;.  ii;::e: ..  iVoni  John  Watkins,  Norman  K.  Tcwner,  Rev.  Flavei  j'i^orn,  Maj.- 

'•>.  David  Hunter,  Judge  Ebeuezer  Peck,  Rev.  Jeremiah   Porter,  a)id  the  names  f'-om  v.h'  ^:   !  -■-;'  letters 

■    ":gret   were   received;    Extracts   from  Chicago  Tribune  and   Evening  ycurtial;    and    ■!;,;   -rci-  cf  Oid 

■'>:rs:    with   uame,  date    of  arrival,    birthplace,  age,   and  present   addre.«.       Compiled    b\     Hon.  }'y\i^ 

•    ■  ■•TAORTH.      Pp.  90;   Svd.       1879.  Price,  50  cents, 

FERGUS'  HISTORICAL  SERIES-Coiitiiiued  from  last  pnge: 
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Recollections   of  Early  Chicago   and    the 


■^o  River -and -Harbor  Convention;  j 

.-■  ^,  and  7,  IC47.     An  Acco-jni  i^fic-  Origin  and  | 

-■-'iljg-s,  hy  V\'m.  ]MoSl.KV  H.VLL  ■'pD.-t.'-ait^  Jouw  I 

•;-oBTH,  Sam'i,  Lisr.E  Sm:tf>,  HoR.'.CE  Gkfs-  j 

'  Hc-RLow  Weed;  and  a  List  of  Delegates;  to-  j 

■'"  ^»'ilh  Statistics  concerning  Chicago,  by  Je>,.-,k"  | 

''-V.-iS  and  jA:-ff:.s  L.  K.■^K7■o.^:.     Compiled 

'T  Fergc.'^,.     Pp. 
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nter  m  the  West.  By  Ch.a.s.  F lnno 
.'•AN  (portrait).  London,  183c.  Reprint,  with 
'■■f'al  Notes.     Pp.  56;  %vo.     iSHi.     Price,  500. 
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Illinois  Bar.     By  Hon.  Isaac  N.  A,';.n:  ld.     r.edd 
'liiesday  Evening,  June  10,  1880. 

Recollecticns  cf  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Central 
Illinois.  By  Hon.  jA.MiiS  C.  Co.sKt.ivc,  of  3prin_^- 
tieid.      Read  Jan.  12.  18S1. 

The  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer.  P>y  Hi.-n.  T.hov.\s 
Ho'i  N'E  (portrait).  Read  at  Fairbat-.i:  liali  Tliuis- 
day  .Evening,  Feb.  10,  i33i.      Pp  10?;  8vo.  JS82.  75c. 

2  1. 

I^ori.  John  Wsntv/orth's  Conj^rftssional 
Reminiscences.  Sketches  of  Johr:  (.iiui.oy  .Adams, 
Thomas  H.  I'evston,  John  C.  Caihpun.  Henr^'  Clay, 
and  Daniel  Yv'ohster.  An  Address  rend  before  the 
Chica!?o  Histori.\-il  Society,  at  Centra!  .Music  Hall, 
Thiirsn'r.v  Eve  .  \r.nr.rh  16.  rSSa.      Wilh  .->.  fino  Carb.in 
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RELATING  TO  CHi' 
1. 

Annals  of  Chicag:o:  A  Lecture  read  before 
the  Chicago  Lyceniri;  Jan.  21,  i8<o.  By  Joseph 
N.  Eai.estier,  Esq.,  Republished  from  ihe  origi- 
uaI  etlition  of  1S40,  with  :i,n  Introduction,  written 
by  the  Author  in  1876:  aj-;d.  also,  a  Reviev.'  of  the 
I.ecture,  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribiaie,  in  1S72. 
Pp.  48;  8vo.     1876.  Price,  25  cents. 

P'ergus'  Directory  of  the  City  of  Chicag-o, 

1639;  with  City  and  County  Oihcers,  Churches. 
Public  Buildings,  Hotel?,  eic. ;  also,  list  of  Sheriffs 
of  Cook  Coanty  and  ^klayors  of  the  City  since  their 
organization;  together  with  the  Poll-li.st  cf  the  First 
City  Election  (Tuesday,  -May  2,  1837).  List  of  Pur- 
chasers of  Lots  in  Fort-Dccirbcrn  Addition,  the  No. 
of  the  Lots  and  the  prices  paid,  etc.,  etc.  (Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  City  compiled  for  Directory  of  1843, 
etc.)  Compiled  by  Robert  Fergus.  Pp.  63;  8vo. 
1876.  Price,  50  cents. 

3. 

The  Last  of  the  IHifiois;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Pottav.'atomies:  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
Chicr-go  Historical  Society,  Dec.  13,  1S70.     Also, 

Origin  of  the  Prairies:  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
Ottawa  Academy  of  Xatur.^I  Sciences,  Dec.  30.  iSc^. 
By  Hon.  John  De.\n  Caton,  LL.D..  e.^ -Chief- 
Justice  of  I  iluiois.  Pp.  56;  Svo.  1876.  Price,  25  cts. 
4=. 

Early  Movement  in  IlHnois  for  the  Legal- 
ization of  Slavery:  An  Historical  Sketch  read  at 
the  Annual  ileeiiri;iC  of  the  Chicajjo  Historical  Socie- 
ty, Dec.  5,  1S64.  By  Hon.  V^^^.  H.  Bkown.  Pp.  32; 
Svo.     1S76.  Price,  25  cents. 

3« 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 

of  Chicr.go.  Part  i:— Hon.  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Geo. 
Davis,  Di".  fhiilip  ^L-i.\\vell,  John  J.  Brown,  Richard 
L.  Wilson,  Col.  Lewis  C.  Kerchival,  Uriah  P.  Karris, 
Henr'\-  B.  Clarke,  and  Sheriff  Samuel  J.  Lowe.  By 
W.  H.  B'JSH.N'ELL.  Pp.  48;  Svo.  1S76.  Price,  25  cts. 
G. 
Biographical   Sketches  of  Early   Settlers 

of  Chicsgo.  Part  IL— Hon.  \Vm.  H.  Brov.m,  with 
Portrait.  II.  W.  Raymorid,  Esq.,  with  Portrait,  Hon. 
J.  Y.  Scammon,  Chas,  Walker,  Esq.,  Thos.  Church, 
Esq.     Pp.  ^8;  Svo.     1S76.  Price,  25  cents. 

7. 

Early  Chicago :   A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 

McCormick's  Hall,  May  7ta,  1876.  Wich  Supple- 
mental Notes.  2d  Lecture.  By  Hon.  Joiix  Went- 
vvoviTH.  Portrait.  Pp.  56;  Svo.  1876.  Price,  35  cts. 
S. 

Early  Chicago :  A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 

.''icCormick's   Hall,  April   11,  '1075.      Vv'ith   Supple- 

t?.-  ntal  Notes,    ist  I^ectura.     By  Hon.  John  Went- 

v-'iRTH.     Portrait.    Pp.  48;  Svo.    1876,     Price,  35  cts, 

O. 

Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago : 

An  Address  read  before  the  Chicago   Lyceum,  Jan. 

20.  1846.  By  Judge  Henry  Bkowx,  author  of 
"History  of  Illinois." 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Chicago:  An  Address  read 
before    tlie  Cevite.iniai    Library  Association,   March 

21,  1S76.     By  J.^.MKs  A.  M.'VRjH.Ai.i.,  Esq. 
Chicago  in   1S36:   "Strange    Early    Days."     By 

HAR.-;iEf  M.=.RT!N-K.\u,  author  of  "  Society  in  A.nneri- 

ca^"  etc     Pp.  4c;  S-.o.      1876.  Price,  25  cents. 

10. 

Addresses  Read  before  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  By  Hon.  J.  Y.  SvrA.M.M.Ts-,  Hon.  L  N. 
.AknCI.L,  W.M.  lilCKLIKO,  Esq.,  Col.  G.  S  HuB- 
PAiui,  and  HiR.-\.Vt  VV.  BECicwiTfi.  Ls({. ;  Sketches  of 
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Col.  John  H.  Kinzie.  by  his  wife,  }v\\r~-y.  \ 
KfN/iK;  Juds:e  Geo.  Manierre,  Luthcr'Ha\en.  •  ., 
and  other  Early  SettLr.i^;  ai.-^o,  of  Biily  C>'d\^'.  ^  .■.{  . 
Shabonee, and  the  "\Vlnr.ebago  Scire." ';f  Jul-/.  . .  - 
and  other  important  original  matter  connoci-.j  .••■.■ 
"Early  (^hiciigo."  Pji.  52;  Svo.  i37;.  Pri.e.  .  :; 
11. 

Early  Medical    Chicago:  An  Historical 

Sketch  of  the  First  Practitioners  of  Medicir*;:  vs  .• 
cho  I'reseat  Faculties,  and  Graduates  since  t'.-.ir  '- j: 
ganization  of  the  Mcdi.al  Culleges  of  Chicri^o.  Kv 
James  Nevins  Hvde,  A.M.,  M.l). .  Illustrated  w-:?; 
numerous  Wood  Engravings  and  Steel  Engravir'^s  (.t 
Professors  J.  Adams  ,A.ilen,  N.  S.  Davis,  and  the  '.:-.\z 
Daniel  Brainard.  Pp.  S4;  Svo.  1879.  Price,  5c  cts, 
19. 

Illinois  in  the  i8th  Century. — Kaskaski* 
and  its  Parish  Records.  A  Paper  read  Lc:'.:c 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Dec    16,  i;.79. 

Old  Fort  Chartres.  A  Paper  read  before  the  CL- 
cago  Historical  Society,  June  x6,  1880.  Wiih  L'ii- 
gram  of  Fort. 

Col.  John  Todd's    Record    Book.      A   Paper  r?-:<a 
bef:-re  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Feb.  15,  :-.- 
Bj-  Edw.vkd  G.  iL-^j:ox.    i^p.  68:  Svo.     iSSi.    ;.  .:% 
13. 

Recollections  of  Early  Illinois  and  he,- 
Noted  Men.  By  Hon.  Joseph  Gillespie,  t"d- 
vvardsviile.  Read  biCore  the  Chicago  Hi>Lcri>:>i 
.Society,  March  16,  i*^;8.>  With  Portraits  of  AuiKi:. 
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Wcarc  i;lcascd  to  learn  that  theFerecus  Priut- 
ina:  Compauv  bas  undeitaken  the  work  of  rc- 
printintr  tho  volume  ot  "Mv  Own  Tiiae.s:  erabrac- 
iiiij  al.-.o  the  IIi.-*torv  of  My  Life,"  written  by  the 
late  Gf>v.  .John  lleynolds.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
the  volume  rcleiTcd  to  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
hard  I V  could  be  procured  at  any  price.  The 
ruhlisher.s  are  desorvinu'  cf  thanks  for  their 
etlon-'  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  meritorious 
work  like  the  ■Ahove.—IkHecille  Adrocatt,  Dec. 

'I'UU  is  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  full  index,  of  a  book, 
the  stoiv  of  v.-hich  is  an  illustration  of  the  ditii- 
culTir^  which  all  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  historical  investitxatiou  have  had  to  encounter 
in  liiis  country.     Governor  Eca  nobis  was  one  of 
the  mo.<t  prominent  lifiures  in  western  public 
life,  and  it  v.-ould  be  supposed  this  epitome  of 
the  .srory  of  the  yonug'  days  of   the  w^estern   | 
C'iuntry  would  have  commanded  a  ready  sale.    | 
Not  so.     Completed  in  i>^oi,  the  first  edition,   j 
,^proV';i!ily  not  more  than  four  hundred  copies,    I 
wari  printed  in  a  small  jol)  office  at  Belleville,  and   I 
taken  by  a  single  bookseller  of  Chieaao,  at  the 
author's  persocal  instigation.    Nearly  the  vvhole 
edition  was  destroyed  in  tho  great  fire  of  1S57. 

rractically  out  of  print,  the  present  volume  is 
ratiier  a  new  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  old ; 
»Xid  a  creditable  one  it  is.  The  exten.sive  range 
of  poiitics,  internal  improvement,  public  life 
and  j>ersonal  experience,  naturally  traversed  in 
this  buliy  volume,  render  even  a  slight  analysis 
impossible.  It  is  discursive  and  sketchy,  and 
abounds  in  details  of  purely  local  value,  but  it 
contains  also  a  mass  of  information  which  the 
enipiirer  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Above  all  it  is  stamped  with  an  originality  and 
ind:\^duality  v.-hich  set  well  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  western  man.— ,Ya  gr.  of  Am.  Ilist. ,.\ns,  1880.    I 

The  year  Iso,  found  the  territory  now  occu- 
pi  -d  by  the  populous  State  of  Illinois  a  savage 
wiji;l'?rncss,  \nrh  a  total  white  population— 
Anu/rican  and  French— of  about  2,000  scattered 
throughout  its  domain.  Of  these  it  is  esti- 
niatt'd  tiiat  tlie French  Creoles  numbered  some 
l.>'^!.  and  the  ncj'roes  (slaves  and  freemen' 
:v':.iij..  ^iKt  more.  The  white  colonies  extended 
•:  <pajse  settlements,  from  Kaskaskia,  nfty 
nid^;^  or  more,  to  Cahokia,  and  back  east  from 
the  Ku-f.ka>;k!a  river  oniy  a  few  miles.  Tlie  colo- 
nies oL  {{askaskia,  Turkey  Hill,  the  New  Dt  si-n, 
}Ioi-.-o  Prairie,  another  not  far  frcm  Kaskaskia, 
Piu'_'ot''^  Fort,  ^Yhirpside  Station.  Belle  Fountain 
and  auotlier  very  small  oi}e,  comorised  all  the 
Am.  ric^n  settlements  in  Jllinois  at  that  period. 
Tli'.-ir  population  was  about  SOr>  sfronir,  all  told. 
'bts  period  of  the  historv  of  Illinois  is  noted 
here,  and  probably  will  be  for  manv  treu'^ra- 
tions,  as  the  time  when  the  parents  of  (tov. 
JoUu  Iteynolds  removed  to  Illinois  from  Ten- 
ness.'e  and  added  the  > event h  familv  t(^  the 
ropulation  of  a  white  settlement  two  and  a-half 
rniles  from  Kaskaskia.  Gov.  Iteynolds  was  then 
II  year.=>  old.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  de- 
scribes the  condhion  of  tlie  conntrv,  tlie  Ind- 
3ai;s.  the  privations  of  the  whites,  their  pioiiress 
in  HL,"icultuie,  education,  government  and  so- 
'•tal  fuaracteristics  during  the  next  nine  vi^rrs, 
■Ai  rons„iera>de   length,  ar.d  thus  furnishes  a 

Jn     dor  \\-i(-in\  ar.f1   inr/.,^.ti>,„^„tv.^^w,,;,^„ 


About  this  time,  having  reached  his  20th  yt?.' 
the  Governor  entered  a  college  some  six  niiif- 
from  Kuoxvdle,  Tenn.,  where  he  spent  two  ye  :- 
in  improving  his  mind,  returning  to  Illinoi.-  ".1 
1811.    Afterward  he  studied  law  at  Knoxvilie, 

Then  began  the  War  of  ]»12  with  Great  I;ri^- 
ain,  and  tlien,  too,  the  growing  State  of  lilih'';- 
became  the  theater  of  stirring  public  even*- 
which  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  the  his^^r v 
of  the  West.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  ii::- 
period,  ircludiug  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  t.;v 
destine  ion  of  Peoria  and  affairs  in  that  vicisi:- 
ty,  etc.  • 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Illinois,  the  administration  of  Governor  T,,:- 
AVards,  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  the  lir-t 
Legislature;  Lewis  and  Chirk's  expedition  t  ! 
the  Pacihc  coast;  the  extension  of  the  settle- 
ments; the  reign  of  '"regulators"  and  moVj-law: 
the  history  of  religiotis  denomiinations  in  L];- 
nois:  the  professions:  the  history  of  slavery  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  author's  domestic  reci^r'. 
with  numerotis  other  events  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest. 

In  1818  the  State  Government  was  formed,  and 
its-progress  is  noted  in  detail.  A  large  spac?- 1=^ 
giveit  to  the  subsequent  political  history  .'.u  i 
internal  improvement  of  tb.e  State,  until  tb.e 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  Winnebrrjo 
Indians.  Several  chapters  are  filled  with  t:.? 
histoi  y  of  the  Blackhawk  war  and  its  attend;,  .t 
excitements  and  events.  '!'he  historv  of  evlu--.;- 
tion  and  early  neAvspapers  in  Illinois  recti"'c.^ 
due  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  national  -itT.a- 
tion  duriuLT  his  term  in  Concre-^s  from  P^;-"4  '■' 
1811,  inclusive:  his  visit  to  Europe  in  !>■'>'?:  -b' 
pioneer  rnilroad  operations  in  the  Stat';  t:u- 
construction  of  the  Illinois -and -IMichiL^an  v;'- 
nal,  with  other  internal  improvements,  aiil 
the  history  of  the  Mormon  trcubdes  and  txciie- 
ment. 

Such  is  a  brief  otttline  of  Gov.  Reynolds'  }y^>-':. 
It  is  valuable  as  refieetins  the  spirit  of  the  i  lo- 
neer  days  of  Illinois,  atid  as  the  record  of  -i 
yotmg  and  enterprising  State  strui-gling  a'jain-t 
adverse  circumhtances,  and  becoming  one  01  '  l.e 
most  prosperous  of  American  coramonwral- ':S. 
Nor  will  the  piivate  history  of  Gov.  lieynoid^. 
the  stttrdy  pioneer  Executive  and  Representa- 
tive of  the  State,  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  He 
belongs  to  Illintns,  because  he  aided  in  orin-L^ing 
h'^r  to  the  present  prosperity  which  sh'?  enjvy-- 
He  passed  nearly  half  a  cenrury  in  promlricr-t 
ptiblic  life  in  Illinois— as  .Judge  Advocat-/  .jv.n_r> 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  mcmiher  of  the  Le-'i~Ja- 
ture.  Governf>r,  Congressman.  Canal  C'^raiais- 
sioner  and  Speaker  of  th-^*  Hons(<— and  !=  -  ■ 
closely  identihed  with  xh^  S^ate  that  their  his- 
tories can  not'  be  separated. 

This  volume  was  trst  published  ])y  Gov.  R'?y- 
nolds  in  18.").'),  The  edition  \\;',s  small,  and  uM-t 
of  it  was  destroyed  before  it  was  sold  in  a  i.re  tn 
Chicairo.  Thus  it  became  or.e  of  the  lost  looks 
of  the  enrth.  Fortunatclv  it  was  not  totally  >  n.- 
terminarod,  and  now  its  revival  by  tlie  enter- 
prising Chicaco  house  whose  imprint  it  bears  is 
no  less  important  than  it  is  gratifving  totho-e 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart. - 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  River- and -Harbor  Convention  are  pubHshed 
over  thirty-five  years  after  it  adjourned;  but  the  reason 
is  a  simple  one:  Nothing  approaching  a  complete  account 
of  what  took  place  during  the  sessions  of  that  important 
body  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public  before.  The  mere 
journal  was  put  into  pamphlet  form  for  circulation,  and 
two  or  three  speeches  were  distributed  by  the  gentlemen 
who  delivered  them,  but  no  one  until  now  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  collecting  these  documents  together  and 
embodying  them  in  a  book.  At  the  time  the  Conven- 
tion was  held  the  Whigs  were  endeavoring  to  supplant 
the  Democrats.  Both  sought  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  event,  and  to  this  fact  is  attributable  the  mea- 
gre official  report  of  the  work  done,  only  such  things  as 
would  glorify  the  Whigs,  who  controlled  the  organization, 
being  put  into  the  record.  Democrats  who  participated 
in  the  delib^srations  were,  in  a  great  part,  ignored;  and, 
in  self- protection,  had  printed  separately  the  speeches 
they  made.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  recently 
about  the  Convention  which  did  so  much  for  the  North- 
west, especially  for  Chicago,  and  to  supply  the  needed 
information,  this  volume  was  compiled,  all  it  contains 
being  reliable.     And  in  it,  the  originator  of  the  Conven- 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

tion,  William  ^Moslc}'  Hall,  Esq.,  now  living  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  tells  the  story  of  its  inception.  Being  a  Democrat, 
the  Whigs  deprived  him  of  tlie  glory  to  wliich  he  was 
entitled,  but,  at  this  late  day,  the  people  of  Chicago  and 
the  West  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  labors  and  thank 
him  for  what  he  did. 

The  introduction  of  the  newspaper  articles,  resolutions, 
etc.,  are  intended  to  show  the  public  feeling  existing  at 
that  time  throughout  the  Nortli-West,  and  the  deep  inter- 
est taken  in  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements. 

Mr.  Hall's  Resolutions  and  Speech  on  "A  National  Rail- 
road to  the  Pacific" — the  first  public"  speech  on  this  subject 
— predict  what  did  happen,  and  outline  how  such  a  road 
5-//^///^  have  been  built.       .     ., 

The  addition  of  the  reports  of  Horace  Greeley,  editor 
of  the  A^rzi'-  York  Tribune,  and  Thurlow  Weed,  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  stating  what  they  saw  tmd  lieard 
in  this  vicinity;    together  with   the  statistics  of  Jesse   B.  t 

Thomas  of  Chicago,  and  James   L.  Barton  of  Ikiffalo,  will  I 

be  appreciated  by  our  future  historians,  and  treasured  by 
our  old  settlers  and  their  descendants. 

No  httle  exertion  has  been  made  to  correct  the  list  ot 
Delegates  as  printed  in  the  Convention  pamphlet,  an  8vo. 
of  79  pages.  To  many  inquiries  no  answers  were  received  ; 
and  to  those  who  responded  promptly,  and  to  other  contrib- 
utors, the  compiler  desires  to  express  his  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements. 

Chicago,  February  i6,  1882.    .  .     ^   ■' 
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C  O  R  R  E  S  P  O  N  D  E  iN  C  E. 


LETTERS  FROM  WM.  MOSLEY  HALL 


Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1881. 
My  old  and  7ni/ch  esteemed  Friend: 

By  mail  of  yesterday  I  was  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  ''Early  Chi- 
cago— -Fort  Dearborn,"  with  your  compliments,  containing  inter- 
estn:ig  information  and  a  capital  portrait  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth: 
for  which,  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  r,  %         % 

Referring  to  your  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  early  history  of  Chi- 
cago, I  have  seen  nothing  about  the  great  advertisement  which  I 
rightly  claim  the  credit  of  originating  in  1846.  The  first  meeting 
for  the  great  River-and-Harbor  Convention  I  called  at  Rathbun's 
Hotel,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28th,  1846,  ,when  \Vm.  Duane  Wilson,  of 
Milwaukee,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Robert  Fergus,  of  Chica- 
go, and  Thomas  Sherwood,  of  Buffalo,  acted  as  Vice-Presidents, 
and  William  M.  Hall,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  D.  Burr,  of  Copper 
Harbor,  were  appointed  Secretaries;  and  thus  the  grand  scheme 
was  launched,  and  the  New-York  and  Eastern  papers  were  unani- 
mous in  advocacy  of  the  movement. 

And  now  comes  in  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  affair  which  is 
unknown  to  any  but  myself;  as  I  know  of  no  one  living  who  was 
cognizent  of  what  transpired  between  our  meeting  in  New  York 
and  the  decision  of  where  the  Convention  should  be  held.  St. 
Louis,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo  were 
all  anxious  for  the  honor.  To  say  that  liberal  temptations  were 
intimated  to  me,  to  change  my  original  preference  for  Chicago, 
would  be  drawing  it  mild.  I  had  traveled  several  thousands  of 
miles  at  my  own  expense,  and,  though  poor,  I  represented  large 
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6  CHICAGO    RIVER-AXD-HARBOR    CONVENTION. 

commercial,  Lake,  and  River  interests  in  the  West  and  Soulli, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  the  Mayor  and  others  in  authority  that 
my  actual  expenses  (amounting  to  $576.00)  should  be  paid,  J 
continued  my  efforts  in  favor  of  Chicago,  even  after  a  meetijig 
had  been  held  in  St.  Lo.uis  in  my  absence,  declaring  that  the 
Convention  would  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  to 
you  that  I  have  never  been  in  receipt  of  a  dollar  for  all  my  outlay 
although  the  Mayors  John  P.  Chapin  and  James  Curtiss  promised 
to  call  the  matter  up  before  the  City  Council,  and  if  that  failed  to 
raise  it  by  subscription. 

The  meeting  of  that  Convention  raised  the  value  of  Chicago  | 

property  at  once,  and  w^as  the  starting  point  of  its  unheard  of  | 

prosperity,  until  overtaken  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  187 1.     No  $ 

man  of  intelligence,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Chicago  at  that  time,  | 

and  is  alive  there  to-day,  can  deny  this  proposition,  and  I  believe  | 

if  properly  presented,  there  is  enough  of  the  old  stock  left  to  do        •       | 
justice  to  one  who  cheerfully  devoted  his  time  to  their  common  s 

interest.  I 

This,  my  old  friend,  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  it  grieves  i 

me  to  recite  them.     Justice  demands  of  Chicago  the  prompt  pay-  | 

ment  of  that  obligation.  ,  | 

Yoiy  death  report  of  the  old  settlers  since  May  27th,  T879,  i^^* 
eludes  many  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  pleasant  hours,  which  I 
look  back  upon  as  a  fitful  dream: 

"And  so  't  will  be  when  we  are  gone, 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on," 

and  the  earthworms'  slimy  broad  will  soon  hold  high  carnival  over 

all  that  remains  of  us!     This  is -the  unalterable  decree,  and  we 

should  meet  it  like  "one  who   wraps   the  drapery  of  his  couch  | 

about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams."'  I 

My  health  is  not  good — am  troubled  with  indigestion.     Does  | 

Mrs.  S.  Lisle  Sm.ith  still  live?     Please  let  me  hear  from  you  again.  | 

Truly  your  friend,  | 

W^L  M.  HALL.  I 

To  Robert  Fergus,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111.  -  | 
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Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  i6th,  1881. 
J/j  dear  Fergus: 

Yours  of  the  14th  just  received.  I  have  not  time  to  say  more, 
at  this  time,  than  that  I  will  give  you  what  you  desire  as  soon  as 
I  can,  and  will  forward  it — out  of  which  you  can  select  what  is 
required  for  publication.  I  thought  it  strange  that  I  was  ignored 
or  forgotten  in  your  elaborate  early  history  of  Chicago. 

My  faithful  old  wife  yet  lives  to  comfort  me.     In  haste, 
I  am  your  friend, 
Deos  y  Liberta(l—'$^':xx\\?i  KxiVi?^,  WM.  M.  HALL. 


Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  i8th,  1881. 
My  esteemed  Friend: 

I  send  you  to-day,  by  Adams  Express,  a  package,  out  of  which 
you  may  be  able  to  gather  some  desirable  information.  Some  of 
it,  of  course,  is  not  pertinent  to  the  business  of  the  Convention, 
but  upon  the  28th  page  of  the  "Old  Sailors  Story""'''  you  will  see 
that  1  had  some  experience  before  the  mast  on  the  briny  deep,  as 
well  as  the  sterile  sands  of  South  Africa,  among  the  Hottentots, 
long  before  I  visited  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  although  I  passed 
through  Chicago  in  1832. 

You  will  also  observe  that  I  republished  my  speech  at  the  Chi- 
cago Convention, +  with  other  matter  of  National  importance.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Tehuantepec  enterprise  cost  me  $30,- 
000.  I  rode  over  the  Isthmus  and  returned  on  a  "muel,'"  and, 
<>  Moses,  what  a  country!  The  wilds  of  Soudan  is  a  paradise  in 
comparison.  The  $2  note  on  the  Eagle  Bank  of  Xew^  Haven 
cured  me  of  banks  and  banking  early  in  life — I  prize  it  for  its 

*  "The  Old  Sailor's  Story;  or  a  Short  Account  of  the  Life,  Adventures, 
and  \'oyages  of  Capt.  Gurdon  L.  AUyn.  Including  Three  Trips  Around  the 
World.  \\'"ritten  by  Himself,  in  the  79th  and  Soth  years  of  his  age.  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  1879." 

t  "  Speech  of  Wm.  AL  Hall  of  Nev/  York,  in  Favor  of  a  National  Railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  at  the  Great  Chicago  Convention,  July  7th,  1847.  Also,  A 
Review  of  the  Tehuantepec  Route;  embracing  the  famous  Garay  Grant,  Sloo 
Contract,  and  other  Routes  and  Plans.     New  York,  1S53. "  ' 
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antiquity  only.'^  Indeed,  every  thing  I  send  you  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve, and  were  it  not  that  I  feel  grieved  at  the  ingratitude  I  have 
been  subjected  to  by  those  from  wlioni  1  had  a  right  to  expect 
better  treatment,  and  that  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power  to  see  me 
righted  you  will  do  so,  I  would  not  consent  to  send  them. 

It  was  my  intention  to  make  Chicago  my  home  and  my  grave, 
but  the  result  of  my  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  that  City  determined 
me  to  leave,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  sought  another  held  for 
future  labors.  Thank  Cjod  there  is  no  blot  upon  my  escutcheon, 
I  stand  ri'ctus  i/i  curia  before  the  world.  Like  yourself,  I  am  not 
rich,  but  again  like  yourselr^  my  conscience  is  void  of  offence,  and 
though  both  may  be  passed  by  purse-proud  pirates  with  a  sneer, 
they  may  learn  in  time  that  a  sneer  is  often  the  tribute  that  fear 
pays  to  a  power  born  of  superior  intellect.  "But  something  too 
much  of  this" — and  I  will  pass  to  Serial  Xo.  i6. 

I  have  perused  it  with  great  interest.  The  speech  of  Hon. 
John  A\'entworth  in  answer  to  the  great  copperhead  from  Ohio 
[Vallandigham],  in  1864,  when  the  Government  \vas  trembling  in 
the  balance  for  existence,  was  a  masterly  eftbrt,  and  would  to  Crod 
the  principles  there  presented  were  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  people  to-day,  and  transmitted  to  future  generations. 
It  fairly  dwarfs  such  democrats  as  my  friends  W.  W.  Eaton,  Thos- 
H.  Seymour,  James  H.  Gallagher,  and  others  in  this  section,  who 
at  that  ^'ery  time  were  shedding  crocodile  tears  for  men  who  first 
perjured  themselves,  and  then  throttled  the  best  Government  on 
earth,   to   sustain  an  institution  gangreened    with  crime,    and   a 

*  On  one  of  the  p>ages  of  Mr.  Hall's  scrap-book,  sent  in  "package"  referred 
to  above,  is  pasted  the  note  :  "L  2.  No.  662.  The  Eagle  Bank  oT  New  Haven 
promise  to  pay  to  E.  Whitney,  or  bearer,  on  demand,  Two  Dollais.  New 
Piaven,  4tli  July,  1822.     (ieo.  Iloadly,  Pres'i.      E.  B.  S.  Rossiter,  Cash'r, " 

Under  the  Note  is  written :  "My  dear  Son, — This  note  is  the  first  paper 
money  your  father  ever  earned.  It  was  paid  him  by  Deacon  .Samuel  Barstow 
of  Columbia,  Ct.,  for  riding  horse  to  plow  betn-een  corn,  at  three  dollars  per 
month,  in  the  summer  of  1S22.  The  Bank  failed,  and  left  [yourj  fach.er  with- 
out shoes  to  attend  school  that  winter.      I  feel  the  loss  to  the  present  day. 

WM.   M.    HALL. 

"To  E.  Allan   Hall, 

Stamford,  Ct.,  Nov.  14,  1869." 
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•stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  civiHzed  world.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  as  he  stated,  was  imbued  with  genuine  Democracy  from 
tlie  Jefterson-and-Jackson  school,  regarded  it  as  something  which 
could  not  be  bought,  sold,  or  bartered,  because  the  objects  of  a 
Democracy,  while  it  secures  to  enterprise  and  talent  their  rewards, 
is  to  equalize  the  benefits  of  heaven  to  all,  and  the  act  which 
would  avowedly  confer  special  facilities  for  the  amassment  of 
enormous  wealth  on  any  body  of  men,  is  in  derogation  of  its  own 
comprehensive  scheme.  '"And  them's  my  sentiments."  I  cast 
my  first  vote  for  Gen.  Jackson  and  last  for  Gen.  Hancock,  but 
when  my  flag  was  assailed,  I  dismissed  politics.  Please  bear  my 
kind  regards  to  '-Long  John.''  That  speech  went  to  the  marrow, 
and  entitles  the  author  to  the  respect  of  every  man  who  is  a  lover 
of  his  country  and  law.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  package, 
and  believe  me,  your  friend, 

\VM.  MOSLEY  HALL. 

You  state  that  you  have  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  Edward  Bates' 
speech  at  the  Convention,  I  think  you  will  fail  to  find  it  any. 
where,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  no  notes  when  he  made  it,  and, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  no  stenographers  prese'nt. 
Enoch  E.  Camp,  of  New  York,  reported  for  the  New-York  Her- 
ald^ and  I  think  the  New-York  Tribune.  Schuyler  Colfax  was 
one  of  the  secretaries.  The  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  who  was  born 
within  two  miles  of  where  I  was  born,  was  on  the  platform  while 
I  delivered  my  speech.     Does  he  still  live? 

My  faithful  old  forty-two-year  partner  sends  you  a  present  of 
my  picture,  taken  during  a  cold  sua^,  some  twenty  years  after  the 
River-and-Harbor  Convention ;  she  says  that  it  is  as  good  as  John 
Wentworth's,  but  I  do  not — his  is  a  cajjital  likeness. 

Does  James  A.  Marshall  still  live?  And  Joshua  L.  ^Llrsh?  I 
again  plead  excuse  for  all  mistakes  in  my  manuscript,  as  I  have 
written  while  suffering  from  indigestion,  and  if  you  have  ever 
been  thus  afflicted  you  will  know  the  difficulty  of  arranging  ideas. 
However,  you  can  improve  it  if  you  like.  If  the  'Svolf  Avas  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  I  would  pocket  a  "hundred"  and  go  to  *•  Pole- 
cat.'*    How  would  you  like  to  see  rne  walk  into  your  sanctum? 
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If  I  was  there,  I  could  do  much  to  aid  your  Serial  that  1  can  % 

not  do  on  paper.     And  what  a  trifling  sum  for  a  few  men  there  | 

that  we  have  contributed  to  make  rich.      lUit  let  us  content  our-  I 

selves  that  "all's  well  that  ends  well,"  and  that  (lod  is  just,  and  I 

retribution  certain !  .^/z  J^ri'o/r,  \ 

W.  M.  H.  ^ 

P.  S.-^I  forgot  to  mention  that  my  speech  was  the  Jirs^  public  ■. 

speech  ever  made  in  favor  of  a  NaiioJial  Railway  to  the  Pacific.  \ 


Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  17th,  1881.  f 

Robert  Fergus,  P^sq.,  Chicago,  111.  | 

Dear  Sir: — Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  T4th  inst.  is  at  hand^  \ 

and  it  affords  me  ])leasure  to  respond  to  your  request.  | 

From  1845  to  1848,  the  writer  was  the  agent,  in  the  South  and 

West,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  of  the  Lake  Steamboat  As-  ! 

sociation,  running  lines  of  steamers  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  ^^ 

Connection  was  made  by  Frink  &  Walker's  Stage-Line,  and,  sub-  | 

sefluently,   by  packets  on  the   Illinois-and-Michigan   Canal    with  ?i 

Illinois-River  steamers  to  St.  Louis.  i 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1846.  before  leaving  St.  Louis  for  ;. 

Buffalo,  where  I  then  resided,  it  occurred  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  | 

the  press  of  St.  Louis  had  taken  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  com-  I 

merce  of  the  great  Lakes,  it  was  incumbent  on  me,  as  the  repre-  : 

sentative  of  the  above-named  Association,  to  make  some  appre'-  ''[ 

ciative  recognition  of  its  valuable  services,  and  carried  out  that  ^ 

idea  by  giving  an  editorial  dinner.     At  that  entertainment  was  | 

Col.   A.   B.   Chambers,   of  the   Missouri  Republican,   Col.   Chas.  { 

Keemle  and  Joseph  Field,  of  the  St.  Louis  Rc7'ellh%  and  several  | 

others,  whose  names  are  now  forgotten.  | 

During  the  repast,  the  subject  of  river-and-harbor  improvements  ^^ 

was  broached,  and  the  Convention,  pre\-iously  held  at  Memphis.  \ 

where  Mr.  Calhoun  sought  to  make  the  Mississippi  River  an  arn^  \ 

of  the  sea  up  to  that  place,  was  discussed,  imtil  finally  Col.  Cham-  -; 

bers  remarked  that  although  the  Democracy  of  the  country  was  5 

generally  opposed  to  improvements  of  the   kind  desired  in   the  | 
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West,  he  thought  that  if  a  properly-directed  effort  was  made,  irre- 
spective of  politics,  it  would  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  pre>s 
generally  throughout  the  country,  which  would  arouse  Congress  to 
favorable  action.  Furthermore,  turning  to  me,  he  said.  •' there  is 
no  one  that  1  know  of  better  (jualified  to  move  actively  m  the 
matter  than  yourself;  and  we  of  St.  Louis  will  do  all  we  can  to 
aid  in  the  movement.''  After  thanking  him  for  the  complimenr, 
I  suggested  that  a  Convention  be  h^ld  somewhere  in  the  AVest  at 
a  future  day,  which  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  next  day,  I 
left  for  home,  by  the  way  of  Chicago,  where  1  remained  two  or 
three  days,  and,  while  there,  laid  the  proposition  before  R.  L. 
\Vllson,  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  and  several  others,  who 
were  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  pledged  Chicago  to  its  support. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  stopped  at  Detroit,  and  found  Oliver  New- 
berry, Capt.  E.  B.  Ward,  and  many  more  alive  to  the  movement, 
and  Cleveland  was  no  less  anxious  for  a  Convention.  At  Ikiftalo. 
I  found  Millard  Filmore,  E.  G.  Spaulding,  John.  William,  and 
Robert  HoUister,  H.  ^L  Kinne,  Jas.  I^.  Barton,  and  all  the  com- 
mercial men  of  the  city,  Chas.  AL  Reed,  of  Erie,  included,  also 
the  press  had  heard  of  the  movement  and  were  alive  to  its  success. 

I  called  at  Rochester,  Syracuse,  i'tica,  Albany,  Springfield,  and 
Boston,  where  I  laid  the  subject  before  Anson  Burlingame,  who 
rendered  substantial  aid  by  giving  it  wings  through  the  Boston 
Journals.  Providence,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven  received  due 
notice  of  coming  events,  and  at  New  York  I  made  a  stand,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  ball  in  active  motion. 

There  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  tind  Wm.  Duane  Wilson, 
Robert  Fergus,  and  a  few  other  western  gentlemen,  and  we  held 
a  meeting  at  Rathbun's  Hotel,  September  2Sth,  1S46.  [See  the 
acdon  of  that  meeting  on  page  iS.] 

From  this  time  to  the  following  summer,  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  Country  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  Con- 
vention. There  was  great  anxiety  manifested  by  several  western 
cities  to  secure  the  Convention,  and  St.  Louis  ignored  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New- York  meeting  entirely  through  her  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  claiming  the  Convention  for  herself     This 
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Capital,  cold,  grasping,  unyielding  capital  corrupted  the  ser\ants 
id  the  people,  and  thus  secured  to  itself,  in  all  the  subsidies,  a 
territory  of  land  equal  to  all  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Illinois  thrown  in!  Better  that  a  line  of  earth- 
quakes, topped  out  with  burning  volcanoes,  ran  along  the  entire 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  than  that  such  a  monstrous  mo- 
nopoly, created  by  "placing  money  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good,'"'  should  be  tolerated  in  the  Republic.  Those  things  will 
not,  nor  can  not.  come  to  good,  and  by  reference  to  my  Resolu- 
tions you  M'ill  find  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  7th  day  of 
July,  1847. 

Hoping  that  1  have  not  wearied  your  patience,  and  that  your 
coming  serial  will  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  last,  I 
remain, 

Y^our  friend, 

WM.  MOSLEY  HALL.* 

P.  S.— Pro.  Fergus,  you  will  take  note  that  I  was  never  six 
months  at  school  in  my  life-.  There  were  no  Gamaliels  or  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  about  when  I  rubbed  the  shell  from  my  head,  so 
you  and  your  editors  must  not  criticise  too  closely.  Alter,  shape, 
or  arrange  this  communication  as  you  deem  politic  or  proper,  so 
that  you  do  not  lose  sight  (of  which  I  have  no  fear)  of  the  main 
fact — The  Original. 


*  Born  ill  Hebron,  Tolland  Co.,  Ct.,  April  20,  1812. 
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COM^IEXTS,  REPORTS,  AND  l:XTRACr> 


VETO  OF  RIVER-AND-HARBOR  BILL. 


The  following  are  the  Lake  items  in  the  Bill  that  received  Vxr. 
Folk's  perogative  of  a  veto,  [Aug.  3d,  1S46]:  If  "His  Excellency" 
should  ever  visit  the  "Northern  Lake  Route,''  these  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  pleasant  places  for  him  to  stop  at  and  visit — z'iz.: 


Port  Ontario  Plarbor, 

SlO,003 

Sandusky  City,     .          .        814,000 

Oswego  Harbor, 

10,000 

River  Raisin,  .          .          .      13,000 

Big-Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  5,oa3 

Lake  Erie,  Dredge  Boat,     30,000 

Little- Sodus  Bay,    . 

5,000 

St.  Clair  Flats,        ,          .     40,000 

Genessee  River, 

20,000 

Grand- River    Harbor,    on 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor,      . 

7,000 

Lake  Michigan,  .          .      10.000 

Dredge  Boat,  Lake  Ontario 

Moutli  Kalamazoo  River,      20,000 

and  St.  Lawrence  River, 

20,000 

St.  Joseph  Harbor,           .      10,000 

Buffalo  Harbor, 

15,000 

Michigan  City  Harbor,         40,000 

Dunkirk  Harbor,    . 

15,000 

Racine,  Little  P'ort,  South- 

l!^rie  Harbor,      .          . 

40,000 

port,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 

Grand- River  Harbor, 

10,000 

Dredge  Boat,  in  all      .      So, 000 

Ashtabula  Harbor, 

10,000 

Hudson   River,   above  and 

Cleveland  Harbor,  . 

20,000 

below  Albany,           .          75, 000 

Huron  Harbor,  . 

5,000 

"It  would  seem  the  dictate  of  wisdom  under  such  circumstances 
to  husband  our  means  and  not  waste  them  on  comparatively  un- 
important objects."' 

Thus  discourses  James  K.  Polk,  in  his  veto  message  on  the 
Harbor  Bill,  and  the  sentiment  is  an  i;isi//t  to  the  country.  "Lfus- 
band  otir  means"  forsooth.  Are  not  milliofis  being  squandered 
by  this  sam.e  James  K.  Polk  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the 
extension  of  slavery?  T  Are  not  steamboats  being  bouglu  and 
chartered  daily,  at  enormous  prices,  to  enrich  his  favorite  prodi- 
gals? xVre  not  the  Treasury  doors  unbarred  whenever  the  ''open 
seseme''  is  whispered  by  the  slave-driver?  And  yet  Mr.  Polk  out- 
rages the  intelligence  of  the  people,  his  masters,  by  claiming,  when 
a  pittance  is  asked  for  a  great  Northern  interest,  that  v.e  must 
•■////5-(^^;z^  our  means  !'"  That  the  object  for  which  we  ask  thou  is 
comparatively  unimportant  ! 

Does  not  Mr.  Polk  know  that,  independent  of  the  immense 
wealth  that  is  afloat  upon  the  Northern  Lakes,  human  life  is  risked 
in  its  care;  and  does  he  call  that  existence  which  he  jeopardize^ 
and  trifles  with,  in  his  narrow-minded  cringing  to  the  South,  an 
unimportant  object?  As  he  answers  to  his  country  for  his  care  01 
the  former,  so  let  him  answer  to  his  Crod  for  the  peril  in  which,  by 
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his  acts,  he  places  the  latter — in  abandoning  them  his  protection 
upon  the  Lakes  when  the  storm  rages. 

Verily  he  shall  have  his  reward  when  he  answers  at  the  Bar. — 
Cliicago  Daily  Journah  \\\g.  12,  1846. 


'•Some  of  the  objects  of  ihe  appropriation,  contained  in  this 
bill,  are  local  in  their  character,  and  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  sin- 
gle State;  and  thongh  in  the  language  of  the  bill  they  are  called 
harbors^  they  are  not  connected  with  foreign  commerce,  nor  are 
they  places  of  refuge  or  of  shelter  for  our  navy  or  commercial 
marine  on  the  ocean  or  lake  shores.'' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  James  K.  Polk  attempts  to 
sustain  his  Veto  of  the  Harbor  Bill,  because  appropriations  are 
made  for  places,  with  which  there  is,  as  he  asserts,  no  foreign  com- 
merce, and  are  not  used  as  places  for  shelter  for  our  navy  or  com- 
mercial marine.  His  real  hostility  to  the  Bill  can  not  be  concealed 
by  such  a  shallow  subterfuge.  The  objects  of  improvement  lie 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  would  benefit  the  North 
and  West,  whose  growing  prosperity  is  hateful  to  the  slave-owners 
of  the  South.  The  lives  and  property  of  the  freemen  of  the 
North,  her  free  laborers,  sailors,  and  those  passing  to  and  fro  upon 
her  great  Lakes  and  Rivers,  are  of  no  concern  to  the  Government. 
They  live  and  labor  in  a  portion  of  country  which  is  out  of  tlie 
pale  of  its  care  and  protection.  The  lives  of  an  hundred  or  two 
of  hardy  niariners,  and  a  tew  millions  of  property  are  of  no  con- 
sequence in  the  eye  of  James  K.  Polk,  when  weighed  against  a 
Virginia  abstraction,  or  that  idol  of  the  South,  negro  slavery. 
Three  times  already  has  the  whole  policy  of  this  Government 
been  changed  at  the  command  of  the  South,  all  its  business  broken 
up  and  deranged,  because  the  slave-owner  was  jealous  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  free  States.  They  were  rising  in  prosperity, 
growing  rich  in  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  great  in 
intelligence,  whilst  the  South,  with  the  curse  of  slavery  upon  her, 
wa.s  standing  still  or  going  backward.  And  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  real  cause  ^yhich  produced  such  results,  they  attributed  it 
all  to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  partial  legislation,  and  they 
have  demanded  a  change,  and  every  change  has  brought  the  same 
results,  and  ever  will,  until  slavery  be. at  an  end,  and  the  energy 
of  free  hands  and  minds  shall  raise  this  country  to  that  positioii 
for  which  Nature  intended  Jier. 

All  other  pretenses  of  objections  to  the  Harbor  Bill  are  idle 
and  vain.  The  North  can  and  will  be  no  longer  hoodwinked.  \i 
no  measures  for  protection  and  improvement  of  anything  North 
or  West  are  to  be  suffered  bv  our  Southern  masters,  if  we  are  to 
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be  downtrodden,  and  all  our  cherished  interests  crushed  by  them, 
a  signal  revolutioji  will  inevitably  ensue.  The  same  spirit  and 
energy  that  forced  emancipation  for  the  wliole  country  from  Great 
Britain  will  throw  oft^  the  Southern  yoke.  The  North  and  West 
will  look  to  and  take  care  of  their  own  interests  henceforth.  They 
will  deal  justly  by  the  South,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  see 
that  they  have  equal  justice,  and  that  the  power  to  oppress  shall 
not  again  be  entrusted  to  men  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
slave-holders,  but  not  Americans. 

For  what  was  Go^'ernment  instituted,  if  not  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  governed?  And  because  a  portion  of  the 
governed  happen  to  live  in  a  part  of  the  Union  where  every  man 
is  free,  where  the  chain  and  the  slave-driver  are  unknown,  are 
their  lives  and  property  to  be  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the 
winds  and  the  waves?  We  shall  see.  The  spirit  of  freedom  yet 
lingers  around  Bunker  Hill,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga,  and  there 
are  children,  yet  living,  of  the  fathers  whose  bones  are  bleaching 
there.  They  have  ever  been  willing  to  allow^  more  than  justice  to 
their  Southern  brethren,  but  they  will  not  allow  them  to  be  their 
masters — they  will  have  justice.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth — South- 
ern rule  is  at  an  end. — CJiicago  Daily  yoiirnal,  Aug.  19,  1846. 


The  Lake  Country. — In  a  few  years  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Lake  Country  will  nearly  equal  that  of  the  Atlantic.  When 
the  various  arteries  to  the  main  channel  shall  have  been  opened 
— especially  when  the  boundless  West  shall  have  poured  in  her 
tribute  through  the  Illinois-and-I\Iichigan  Canal,  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  produce  will  be  immense,  and  the  tonnage  on  tlic 
Lakes  will  increase  in  proportion.  Through  this  channel,  mosi 
probably,  the  States  and  territories  bordering  on  Lakes  ^lichigan, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  including  the  copper  region,  will  be  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  from  the  tropical  regions; 
thus  creating  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  commerce  of  the  West. 
/  At  the  present  moment,  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  exhibits  e\i- 
dence  of  a  gigantic  increase.  It  is  known,  says  the  Clevclaiid 
Plain  Dealer,  that  the  first  steamboat  which  reached  Mackinac 
was  in  1819;  and  in  1826,  steamboats  navigated  Lake  Michigan. 
In  1833,  there  were  on  the  Lakes  11  steamers,  which  cost  $360.- 
000,  and  which  conveyed,  to  and  from  the  Lake  ports,  61,485 
passengers.  In  1834,  there  were  18  steamboats  in  the  trade, 
which  cost  $600,000.  In  1845,  ^'^^  following  vessels  navigated 
the  Lakes,  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara:  steamboats,  52,  29,500 
tons;  propellers,  8,  2500  tons;  brigs,  50,  11,000  tons;  schooners, 
270,  42,000  tons.      Total,  380;  76,000  tons.     The  cost  of  the 
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construction  of  these  vessels  was  $4,600,000. (  In  the  same  year 
there  were  on  Lake  Ontario  7  steamboats,  8  large  propellers,  and 
100  brigs  and  schooners.  The  tonnage  is  estimated  at  8000  tons. 
The  navigation  of  the  Lakes  is  critical,  and  requires  a  great 
improvement  in  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  harbors,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  more  than  four  hundred  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  last  fall,  during  the  boisterous  weather,  60  lives  were  lost. 
;^6  vessels  were  driven  ashore,  20  became  total  wrecks,  4  foun- 
dered, the  loss'ol  property  was  estimated  at  $200,000.  In  1845, 
not  less  than  1,500,000  barrels  of  flour  passed  over  the  Lakes, 
and  250,000  passengers.  At  the  present  time,  the  commerce  of 
the  Lakes  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $100,000,000  per  annum. 
This  is  an  evidence  of  what  the  commerce  will  l)e  which  is  now 
in  its  infancy,  and  which  calls  for  the  fostering  hand  of  Govern- 
ment for  its  protection.  The  Lakes,  from  their  peculiar  position, 
require  not  the  presence  of  armed  agents  of  Government  for  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  that  is  borne  upon  their  surfaces. 
All  they  require  is  a  shelter  for  the  mariner  from  the  effects  of  the 
strife  of  the  natural  elements,  not  from  the  ill  effects  that  too  gen- 
erally succeed  a  wrangling  among  nations.  But  even  this  boon 
has  been  denied  by  the  enlightened!  statesmanship  of  James  K. 
Polk,  who  interposes  his  Fefo  to  the  construction  of  that  shelter, 
because  he  wants  the  money  for  the  Mexican  War!  Justice  in 
such  cases  may  well  turn  aside  and  weep  for  the  neglect. — (?///- 
^ago  Daily  Journal.  Aug.  31,  1S46. 


From  Chicago  Daily  Jov.rnaU  Sept.  17, 184C. 
^p"  Who  is  James  K.  Polk?  Answer  ye  54^-40"  Crusaders. 
Answer  ye,  betrayed  and  insulted  Pennsylvanians.  Answer  ye, 
friends  of  internal  improvements.  Answer  ye,  long-suffering 
claimants  of  National  Justice.  Answer  ye,  Hard-Currency  "  Demo- 
crats." Answer  ye,  advocates  of  PYeedom.  Answer  ye,  friends 
of  peace.     Who  is  james  k.  polk  ? — Portland  Argi/s. 


THE  CALL  FOR  NEW-YORK  MEETIN(;. 

NorthAVe.stern  Lakes  and  Rivers. — A  meeting  of  all  those 
^vho  reside  on  the  borders  of  the  North-Western  Lakes,  now  in 
this  City,  and  otliers  interested  in  the  improvements  of  the  har- 
bors on  those  Lakes,  will  be  held  this  evening  at  RathbunV 
Hotel,  at  7^  o'clock.  It  is  hoped  that  Western  men,  particular- 
ly) will  attend  without  fail,  as  matters  of  great  importance  will  be 
i^rought  up  for  consideration.— iV:-K  Herald,  Sept.  2S,  1S46. 
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[From  the  JS'eic-York  Htrald,  Tuesday,  Sept.  -*9,  1840.] 

xNORTH-WESTERN  LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

A  respectable  and  influential  meeting  of  leading  Western  men^ 
and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  on  the 
above-named  Lakes  and  Rivers,  was  held  last  evening  at  Rath- 
bun's  House  [Broadway],  and  was  numerously  attended. 

At  7^2  o'clock,  \Vm.  Duane  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Robert  Fergus,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Thomas  Sherv\-ood,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  acted  as  Vice-Presidents. 
Wm.  Mosley  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  and  E.  D.  Burr,  Esq.,  of 
Copper  Harbor,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 

The  Chairman,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  meethig  to  the  following  article,  from  the  Chi- 
cago Da  i/y  Journal ,  [Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  1846]: 

["The  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers: — The  St.  Louis Republi- 
can,  in  commenting  upon  the  expression  of  public  feeling  in  the 
West  on  the  subject  of  the  President's  last  veto  of  the  River-and- 
Harbor  Piill,  takes  the  ground  that  the  men  in  office  should  be 
convinced  by  the  moral  force  of  the  popular  will  that  this  Covern- 
ment  was  framed /^-r  t/ie  benefit  of  the  people — that  the  benefits  and 
assistance  they  have  a  right  to  expect  they  loill  exact  from  their 
agents,  and,  after  reviewing  in  an  able  manner  the  whole  ground, 
makes  the  following  suggestions,  to  which]  we  call  the  especial  at- 
tention of  those  in  the  Lake  interest,  as  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  their  commercial  welfare,  and  worthy  of  their  most 
attentive  consideration. 

"The  press,  in  States  bordering  upon  the  Lakes,  will,  of  course, 
speak  out  on  this  subject: 

"  'With  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  the  most 
effective  means  of  obtaining  and  embodying  the  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  residing  within  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  basin  of  the  Lakes,  on  this  subject,  we  venture  to 
make  the  following  suggestion,  and  ask  for  it  a  candid  considera- 
tion, and  the  attention  of  the  press  throughout  the  country  — 

"  'That  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  every  State,  county,  and 
district  within  the  country  designated,  be  held  at  some  convenient 
point,  say  at  St.  Louis,  to  embody  and  express  the  views  of  the 
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mass  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  consider  and  act  upon  any 
(illier  subjects  legitimately  connected  with  it. 

*'  'We  have  not  the  space  to-day  to  pursue  the  subject  as  well  as 
we  desire,  and  to  show  why  we  prefer  this  to  any  other  method 
jiroposed.  ^^'e,  therefore,  content  ourselves  at  this  time,  with 
submitting  the  ]~)roposition,  and  hereafter  shall  state  some  of  the 
reasons  which  influence  us  in  favor  of  it.  It  may,  howe\'er,  be 
[»roper  to  remark  that  the  proposition  is  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  many  citizens  of  the  West,  of  this  vicinity  and  other  places; 
and  if  favorably  received  by  the  people  to  v.hom  it  is  addressed, 
and  St.  Louis  should  be  selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the  Con- 
vention, nothing  will  be  wanting  which  can  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  delegates  in  attendance,  or  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  As  to  the  proper  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  various  opinions  have  been  expressed. 

•"Some  are  in  favor  of  holding  it  during  this  fall;  others  at  an 
early  day  next  spring.  Individually,  we  prefer  the  latter  proposi- 
tion. If  held  in  the  spring,  after  the  navigation  of  the  Lakes  and 
Rivers  is  fairly  opened,  the  facilities  for  traveling  would  be  greater, 
and  the  delegates  from  all  quarters  would  have  the  means  of  see- 
ing and  forming  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  commerce  and 
the  interests  involved.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  something  of 
the  carrying-trade  of  the  Lakes  and  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  full 
tide  o."  its  spring  flood,  can  form  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its 
extent.  This  evidence  would  be  furnished  to  all  the  delegates 
''Vho  might  travel  to  this  point  by  water.  As  to  the  time,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  suggestions  of  others."" 

"We  fully  concur  with  the  St.  Louis  Ripublican^  in  reference  to 
*the  most  effective  means  of  obtaining  and  embodying  the 
opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,"  on  this  interesting  and 
important  subject.  Such  a  Convention,  representing  the  ^■aried 
and  mighty  interests  of  the  great  valley  of  the  W>st,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  aspiring  demagogues,  or  hack- 
neyed politicians,  may  endeavor  to  give  a  political  bias  to  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  or  may  attempt  to  shape  its  action  in 
^uch  a  manner  as  to  secure  some  ullcrior  political  adz-antagc. 
Such  an  assemblage  ot  men  should  be  free  from  any  political  bias 
-it  should  be  a  union  of  all  those  interested  in  this  most  impor- 
^^nt  subject,  who,  although  differing  fundamentally  on  the  other 
;^reat  political  topics  of  tlie  day,  agree  on  the  absorbing  (|uestion 
^^^  future  justice  ■  to  the  Jfht.  Its  only  aim  should  be,  not  to 
obtain  or  secure  political  capital  for  either  of  the  great  political 
parties  that  divide  our  country,  but  fearlessly  to  set  forth  those 
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cardinal  prhu'iples  of  public  policy,  in  reference  to  appropriati(;r.' 
for  our  Rivers  and  Harbors,  in  support  of  which  the  united  Wc-! 
vviil  rally  with  ardent  enthusiasm.  Every  attempt,  therefore,  tv 
give  to  the  action  of  the  Convention  a  political  direction,  will 

defeat  the  great  object  in  contemplation,  and,  therefore,  shoulci  | 

be  indi/nantly  frowned  upon.     Let  such  a  Convention  be  held.  %■ 

and  let  that  Convention  proclaim,  not  mere  general  principio,  f 

which  astute  politicians  can  wlien  necessary  qualit''y  or  evade,  bui  | 

let   it   set   forth  in  detail,  certain  dcji?iitc   and  spicijic  approprii-  | 

tions,  which  that  body,  representing  the  varied  interests  at  stake.  I 

shall  deem  necessary  for  the  present  security  and  future  prosperit;.-  | 

of  the  West;    and  let  each  of  the  delegates  pledge  themselvc-  | 

hereatter,  to  support  no  man  for  the  Presidency  or  for  member  i.'f  j 

Congress,  who  will  not  unreservedly  commit  himself  in  favor  o:  { 

these  measures,   and  the  work  is  done.     Neither  of  the  greai  .| 

political  parties  will  \dare  to]  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Pre--  f 

dency  or  for  member  of  Congress,  against  whom  will  be  arrayc*:  j 

such  a  moral  power  of  united  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  [ani!  | 

we  shall  hear  no  more  of  'vetoes,'  or  of  such  hair-splitting  obstriu  | 

tions  as  the  difference  between  'salt  water  and  fresh/  in  refereniv-  | 

to  appropriations  absolutely  necessary   for  the   protection   of  oi:r  | 

rapidly-increasing  commerce.]  | 

"In  reference  to  'time,'  we  should  think  the  4th  of  Jui\',  A.  1*.  i 

1847,  3.  sufficiently  early  day,  and  whilst  we  have  no  dispositioii  | 

to  be  captious  about  the  'place'  of  holding  the  Convention,  wc  |. 

think  Chicago  has  claims  that  can  not  with  propriety  be  over-  i 

looked.     Its  central  position  at  the  head  of  the  vast  Lake-trade.  I 

and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  Lake -and -River  intere^tN  % 

seems  to  point  it  out  as  the  most  convenient  Snd  appropriate  * 

place.     It  stands  a  connecting  link  between  the  different  channel-  ^ 

of  communication,   and   we   believe   that   more   of  the   interest  | 

involved  vvill  be  accommodated  by  the  selection  of  Chicago,  thai:  | 

in  the  choice  of  any  other  place  with  which  we  are  ac(}uaintcd  | 

We  are  willing  that  a  majority  of  those  interested  should  decide  |; 

this  question,  at  the  same  time  promising  in  advance,  that  it  Cri:  |. 

cago  is  honored  by  the  selection,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  her  | 

citizens,  to  extend  to  the  delegates  from  abroad  a  hearty  Western  | 

7uelcome.  f 

"What  say  our  friends  of  ?Nlil\vaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  CIcn*  | 

land,  Oswego,  Buffalo,  and  other  places  in  interest  upon  the  I^ikc-.  | 


The  following  were  appointed  a  committee: — John  A.  Prown.  | 

of  Milwaukee,  Morgan  Bates,  of  Detroit,  G.  M.  Atwater,  of  CKm 
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hnd,  Geo.   R.  Babcock,  of  Biiftalo,  and  A.   Haraszytliy,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  retired  and  drafted  resolutions— pending  v/hich 

Colonel  Charles  King,  being  called  upon,  addressed  the 
ineeting,  and  stated  that  the  important  question  before  the  meet- 
in?  v\-as  one  which  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  party  question — 
(Jod  had  done  everything  in  those  harbors,  and  little  was  left  for 
man  to  do.  Mr.  King,  after  glancing  cursorily  at  the  great  natu- 
ral advantages  which  are  presented  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the 
North-West,  went  on  to  say  that  the  improvements  which  had 
hitherto  been  made,  were  dealt  out  with  a  niggard  hand.  The 
Constitution  contained  no  provision  to  restrict  an  improvement  in 
the  rivers  and  harbors,  and  he  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  a 
'onvention  of  delegates,  unintiuenced  by  politics,  should  meet 
some  time  next  summer  at  Chicago,  or  in  some  other  Western  citVi 
350  doubt  existed  but  they  could  accomplish  an  object  which  was 
so  desirable,  and  in  which  all  should  feel  a  deep  interest.  The 
trade  of  the  great  inland  Lakes,  they  saw  was  carried  to  the  salt 
water,  solely  by  means  of  British  enterprise,  and  internal  coloni- 
al improvement.  He  did  not  mean  to  derogate  from  the  British 
in  having  made  such  efforts;  but  he  complained  of  the  absurd 
dealings  in  abstractions  and  scruples,  which  it  would  seem  influ- 
enced themselves  at  hom.e.  After  detailing  the  innumerable  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  such  a  project  as  contemplated  by 
the  meeting — 

The  Committee  here  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

W'hereas,  the  great  and  raj^dly-increasing  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers,  which  at  the  present  moment  are 
'nore  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
!ully  equal  in  amount  to  our  coasting-trade,  should  command  the 
protection  of  our  National  government;  And  whereas,  it  is  of  the 
^rst  importance  to  have  a  concert  of  action  of  the  friends  of  this 
ij'reat  interest  in  order  to  present  it  to  our  National  legislature  m 
i  proper  light.     Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  recommendation  of 
'he  "Western  press,  for  a  Convention  of  all  the  interests  involved 
5n  Lake-and-River  navigation,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  summer 
<>f  1847. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  Chicago  as  the  most  suitable 
point  for  holding  said  Convention,  and  the  17th  of  June  next  as 
the  most  fevorable  time. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  commercial  interests  of  this  great 
•Mate,  and  the  Atlantic  States  generally,  closely  identified  with 
fnose  of  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers,  and  we  cordially  invite 
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their  cooperation,  expecting  to  see  them  all  fully  represented  in 
the  proposed  Convention. 

jResoh'cd,  That  we  view  with  the  highest  gratification  the  interest 
already  manifested  in  this  City  favorable  to  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion: and  that  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  hearty  response  by  them  to 
this  im]")ortant  movement. 

Resoh'cd,  That  we  pledge  our  individual  exertions  to  secure  a 
general  attendance  and  representation  of  interest  in  this  Conven- 
tion, from  tlie  communities  where  we  severally  reside. 

Resolved.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  those  of  the  press  of 
this  City  who  have  lent  their  columns  to  favor  the  objects  of  this 
nieetmg:  and  we  earnestly  call  upon  the  press  generally  to  keep 
this  subject  before  their  readers,  and  to  })ublish  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  entire. 

Mortimer  M.  Mov.brav,  f^sq.,  (late  Attorney-General  of  Wis- 
consin), seconded  the  resolutions,  and  trusted  that  the  subject 
would  be  made  a  question  for  the  ballot-box.  After  luridly  advo- 
cating the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  concluded. 

A  committee  was  here  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  meeting.     The  following  are  the  names  of  the  committee: — 

Chicago—Wm.  B.  Ogden,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  (ieo.  W.  Dole.  Mil- 
waukee— liyron  Kilbourne,  W.  D.Wilson.  Detroit — Augustus]. 
Porter.  Cleveland — J.  AV.  Allen.  Buffalo — James  L.  Barton. 
St.  Louis — David  Chambers. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Burr,  was  then  j)ut 
and  carried: — 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  our  wor- 
thy host,  who,  ever  alive  to  \\*estern  interests,  in  his  usual  spirit  oi 
accommodation,  has  obligingly  furnished  us  the  gratuitous  use  ot 
his  rooms. 

The  meeting  adjourned.  " 


[From  tbe  Chicagn  I)athj  Jonnxal,  Tuesday,  November  in,  1S4-GJ.] 

Mef/hxg  of  the  Citizens  of  Chica(;o,  for  the  Purpose 
OF  Making  Arrangements  for  the  Western  Convention: 
— The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  West- 
ern men,  held  in  the  City  of  Xew  York,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  NorthAVestern  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Chicago,  on  the  lyth  day  of  June,  A.D.  1S47,  ^'-'" 
spectfully  request  a  meeting  of  the*  citizens  of  Chicago,  at  the 
Court-IJouse,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  13,  at  7^2  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  suitable  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  committees  of  arrangements,  correspondence,  etc. 
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As  Chicago  has,  with  great  unanimity,  been  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  assembling  of  this  important  body  of  Western  men, 
it  is  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  her  citi- 
zens to  have  the  Convention  fulfil  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
v.-ill  be  convened. 

Wm.  B.  Ogden,  j 

S.  Lisle  Smith,     Committee. 

Geo.  W.  Dole,    I 


[From  the  Chicago  Journal,  Monday,  Nov.  10,  1j-^4:B.] 

NORTH-WESTERN    HARBOR- AND- RIVER 
CONVENTION. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  held  at  the 
Court- House  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant,  pursuant  to  a 
call  made  by  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York,  for  that  purpose,  to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
holding  the  above  Convention  in  this  City,  the  coming  season,  on 
motion  of  William  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  the  meeting  was  organized 
as  follows :  • 

MARK  SKINNER,  Esq,  President. 

,Eli  B.  Williams,  Benj.  W.  Ravmond,  Vice-Presidents. 

Geo.  W.  Meeker,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Secretaries. 

S.  Lisle  Smith,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  a  meeting  in  New  York,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  North - 
^\'estern  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  stated  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  Whereupon,  on-  motion  of  J.  Young  Scammon, 
Esq.,  the  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
Resolutions : 

J.  Y'uung  Scammon,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Norman  B.  Judd, 
who  reported  the  following,  which,  on  motion  of  Hon.  David  L. 
Gregg,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  subject  of  a  great  North-Western  Convention, 
lor  the  purpose  of  uniting  interests  in  reference  to  the  widely-in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Northern  Lakes  and  W^estern  Rivers, 
and  declaring  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  diffusing  information 
»n  regard  to  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  protection  of 
lake-and-river  commerce,  has  been  agitated  by  the  public  press 
throughout  the  country;  and  whereas  Chicago  has  been  with  great 
unanimity  designated  as  the  proper  place  for  holding  such  Con- 
vention, therefore  be  it 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  feeling  deeply  inter- 
<?sted  in  the  subject  of  appropriations  by  the  (leneral  Government 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Western  Lakes  aivl  | 

Rivers,  and  in  the  a.dvancement  and  protection  of  Internal  com-  f 

merce,  will  most  cordially  cooperate  in  all  proper  and  suitable  | 

measures  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  | 

2.  Resolved^  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  press  through-  | 
out  the  country,  for  the  unanimity  with  which,  unsolicited  by  us.  | 
they  have  designated  Chicago  as  the  place -for  holding  the  pro-  | 
posed  Convention,  and  that  we  v/ill  endeavor  to  manifest  our  | 
appreciation  of  the  honor  thus  conferred,  by  our  zeal  and  efforts  | 
to  advance  the  patriotic  purposes  for  which  the  Convention  will  | 
be  convened.                                                                                                     | 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  peculiar  location  of  Chicago,  at  the  ter-  j 
minus  of  lake  navigation  and  at  its  nearest  point  of  junction  wiih  | 
the  river  commerce,  points  to  it  as  the  natural  place  for  the  hold-  I 
ing  of  a  Convention,  affecting  the  interests  of  both  the  Lakes  and  \ 
Rivers;  and  that  it  might  be  impracticable  to  comply  with  the  | 
request  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  said  j 
Convention  be  holden  at  the  latter  City  on  the  loth  of  ]May  next. 
for  the  reason  that  -the  navigation  of  the  Lakes  does  not  always 
open  in  season  to  enable  thSse  gentlemen  who  would  be  desirous 
of  traveling  by  the  lake  route,  to  the  Convention,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  regret  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Convention,  believing  that  the  almost  unanimous  expression  ot 
the  press  in  favor  of  Chicago,  and  the  action  of  the  meeting  in 
New  York,  should  determine  the  question  in  favor  of  this  City,  ^ 
especially  as  the  South-West  have  already  held  a  Convention  (at  % 
Memphis)  to  advance  river  and  peculiarly  South-  IVesterri  interests;  | 
and  we  deem  it  but  just  that  the  North-West  should  assert  its  | 
claim,  free  from  all  prejudice,  to  have  this  Convention  held  within  | 
NorthAV^estern  borders,  at  the  same  time  trusting  that  St.  Louis, 
having  with  us  a  unity  of  interests,  will  see  nothing  unreasonable 
in  this  determination. 

5.  Resolved^  That  a  North-Western  Convention,  having  in  view 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Western  rivers  and  the 
advancement  of  Internal  commerce  by  the  General  Government. 
be  held  at  Chicago,  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1847  ; 
the  Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  New-York  City,  hav- 
ing learned  from  the  corresponding  members  elsewhere  that  the 
day  designated  at  said  meeting  is  too  early,  and  that  the  day  above 
designated  meets  their  approval. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  exigencies  which  have  called 
this  Convention"  as  of  no  trifling  import;  bounded  by  no  sectional 
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prejudices  or  partizan  predilections:  and  in  view  of  the  object  for 
which  we  are  convened,  it  is  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  \\c 
call  upon  the  People,  and  States,  Counties,  Cities,  and  Town> 
interested  in  Lake-and-River  commerce  to  second  our  efforts  in 
this  behalf  by  such  decided  action  in  the  premises  as  will  securc 
for  the  Convention  a  general  attendance. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a  cordial  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  all, 
without  distinction  of  party,  who  feel  interested  in  the  impro\e- 
ment  of  River  and  Lake  navigation  and  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  country,  to  assemble  in  our  Cit\- 
on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  A.D.  1847,  to  consult  upon  the  best 
means  to  secure  those  appropriations  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  development. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be'appointed  by  the 
Chair  as  a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  call  for  the  Convention,  and  an  address  to  the  people. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  one  hun- 
dred to  act  as  a  general  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  jnibli^hed 
in  the  Chicago  papers,  and  that  the  editors  of  all  papers  who  arc 
in  favor  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Convention  be  requested 
to  copv  the  same;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  l)e 
requested  to  publish  the  same  in  circular  form,  for  distribution. 

The  following  is  the  appointment  of  Committees  under  the 
resolutions:  .    «    ■:' 

ON  THE   ADDRESS. 

John  Wentworth,    Pat'k  Ballixgall,    Grant  Goodrich. 
J.  Young  Scammon,  George  Manierre,  Isaac  N.  Arnoij). 
Richard  L.  Wilson. 

OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Xorman  B.  Jcdd,      Samuel  J.  Lowe,       W>l  L.  Whitin'J, 
(iEO.  W.  Meeker,      Thomas  IIoyne,         Elisha  \V.  Trau\. 

AViLLLAM    B.   OgDEN. 

MARK  SKINNER,  President. 

El[  B.  WujJAMs,  Benj.  W.  Raymond,  Vice-Presidents. 

Geo.  W.  Meeker,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Secretaries. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 
Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Zebina  Eastman,  John  Murphy, 

P>enj.  W .  Raymond,    Wm.  Rounseville,        Joseph  E.  Brown, 
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Chas.  Walker. 
John  H.  Kinzie. 
Francis  C.  Sherman, 
John  P.  Chapin. 
Alexander  Loyd. 
Walter  J...  Newberry. 
Alanson  S.  Sherman. 
Justin  Butterheld. 
Augustus  Ciarretr. 
Geo.  W.  Dole. 
Jesse  B.  I'homas. 
James  H.  Rees. 
Laurin  P.  Hilliard. 
Edward  H.  Hadduck 
Elisha  S.  A\'adsworth, 
Robert  C.  Bristol. 
Almon  U'alker. 
Hibbard  Porter, 
Dr.  Philip  Maxwell 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard. 
Chas.  McDonnell, 
Geo.  A.  Gibbs, 
^as.  H.  Roclie-tcr. 
Joel  C.  Walter. 
James  Peck. 
James  Carney, 
Theron  Pardee. 
Eli  B.  Hulburt. 
David  Humphreys, 
Albert  Neely. 
Hiram  J.  AMnslow. 
'I'homas  A.  Robb. 
(icorge  Y.  Foster. 
Allen  Robbins. 
John  S.  WriL;ht. 


David  INI.  Bradley, 
Nathan  C.  Geer, ' 
Marcus  C.  Stearns. 
Asher  Rossetter, 
John  King,  Jr., 
Ira  Couch. 
Wm.  I,.  Whiting, 
Walter  S.  Gurnee, 
Cy renins  Beers, 
Jabez  K.  Botsford, 
Stephen  F.  Gale, 
Chas.  E.  Peck, 
Valentine  A.  Boyer. 
.Jacob  D.  Merritt, 
Albert  G.  Hobbie. 
Patrick  Duffy, 
Haines  H.  Masfee. 
Anton  Getzler, 
William  Jones. 
AViliiam  E.  Jones, 
Lero\-  M.  Boyce. 
Isaac  H.  Burch. 
George  Smith. 
Alexander  Brand. 
John  H.  Dunham. 
John  P).  F.  Russell, 
Nelson  "C.  Walton, 
Chas.  Follansbee, 
Alonzo  Huntington, 
James  H.  Collins, 
Henry  E.  Rucker, 
Henry  Brown. 
Richard  K.  Swift, 
Wm.  H.  Brown, 
Henrv  W.  Clarke, 


Philip  F.  W.  Peck, 
Anthony  Johnston, 
Jason  Gurley, 
John  Frink, 
Alfred  Cowles. 
Martin  O.  Walker. 
Hamilton  Barnes. 
Chas.  M.  Gray, 
Peter  L.  E'pdike, 
Peter  Page, 
Jacob  R.  Bates, 
John  Gray, 
John  Gage, 
Samuel  Hoard., 
George  Davis. 
Wm.  B.  Egan. 
James  Curtiss, 
Chas.  H.  Larrabee. 
Joseph  H.  Gray, 
Eewis  C.  Kerch eval. 
Dr.  John  W.  Eldridge, 
Dr.  Eevi  D.  Boone. 
Jas.  H.  Woodworth, 
Horatio  G.  Eoorais, 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard, 
John  Calhoun, 
Lewis  W^  Clark, 
James  Fennert}', 
Capt.  A.  H.  Sqnier, 
Wm.  Rickcords, 
John  Rogers, 
Robert  D.  Sherman. 
Silas  B.  Cobb. 
Azel  Peck. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  COMMITTEE. 

The  high  prices  of  freight,  taken  in  connection  with  the  loss  of 
life  and  proj)erty  upon  the  Western  waters  last  season,  caused  sev- 
eral public  meetings  to  be  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best  means  of  remedying  those 
and  other  evils  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  interested 
in  commerce  were  complaining.      At  all  these  meetings,  the  pro- 
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i)rietv  of  holding  a  convention  at  some  con\enient  point  was  dis- 
cussed and  universally  concurred  in. 

In  consequence  of  Chicago  having  been  generally  named  as 
the  proper  point,  its  citizens  called  a  meeting,  named  the  fifth  of 
hily  as  the  appropriate  time,  and  chose  the  undersigned  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  address,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  movers  in  this  matter  ha\e  been,  from  the  first,  like  the 
undersigned,  of  entirely  difterent  politics,  and.  so  far  from  there 
heing,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  any  political  design  in  tlu' 
contemplated  Convention,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  it  is  to  call 
together  for  a  common  object  tiie  men  of  all  parties,  and  to  con- 
vince the  people  every  where  that  the  improvements  desired  are 
not  now,  never  have  been,  and  never  should  be,  connected  with 
^ party  politics.'  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  term.  Such  a  connec- 
tion would,  in  the  minds  of  all  interested,  have  a  very  deleteri- 
ous tendency.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  predisposi- 
tion among  all  politicians  to  support  the  measures  of  a  chief 
magistrate  of  their  own  party,  and  hence  we  have  seen  Western 
representatives,  originally  supporting  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments, and  elected  upon  express  pledges  to  do  so,  finally  vote  to 
Mipport  a  veto  of  bills  providing  for  that  purpose,  and  assigning 
as  a  reason  therefor  that  it  was  their  duty  to  sustain  an  executive 
<'f  their  own  selection,  even  though  it  be  in  express  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  constituents.  Repeated  instances 
of  this  kind  must  eventually  give  this  question  somewhat  of  a 
political  cast,  which  the  undersigned  and  all  who  cooperate  witli 
them  would  seriously  regret. 

The  construction  of  Jiarbors  upon  our  Northern  Lakes,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Atlantic,  with  the  improvement  of  our  great  rivers. 
^vhere  commerce  is  of  a  national  character,  necessarily  involves  no 
questions  of  party  difference.  They  are  matters  that  must  interest 
all  parties,  as  they  do  all  classes,  alike,  and  harbor  and  river 
I  ills  have  been  supported  by  the  ablest  men  of  both  the  great 
political  parties  which  divide  tliis  country.  This  subject  has 
never  entered  into  any  presidential  canvass,  since  each  party  has 
alvvays  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  candidate  of  the  other  was 
above  .suspicion  upon  a  matter  of  such  preeminent  importance. 
The  first  Congress  that  ever  assembled  under  the  present  Con- 
'^titution,  many  of  whose  members  helped  to  frame  it,  passed  a 
law  defraying  all  expenses  which  should  accrue  after  the  15th 
ot  August,  1789,  in  the  necessary  support,  maintenance,  and 
repairs  of  all  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  ]Hiblic  piers,  erected, 
placed,  or  sunk,  before  the  passage  oi  this  act,  at  the  entrance  of. 
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or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbjr,  or  ports  of  the  United  States, 
for  rendering  /he  navigation  thereof  easy  and  safo.  General  Vvash- 
ington  signed  this  bill;  and  bills  for  the  continuance  of  such 
works  were  also  successively  signed  by  Presidents  the  elder 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  first  Lake  Harbor  Bill  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  He  never  raised  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, nor  do  the  Congressional  debates  of  those  days  show  that 
any  members  of  either  branch  of  Congress  made  any  distinction 
between  salt  and  fres/?  water  improvements,  or  between  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  All  at  that  time  were  acknowledged 
alike  deserving  the  fostering  care  of  the  General  Government, 
as  they  also  were  during  the  administrations  of  the  younger 
Adams,  General  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Though  remark- 
ably scrupulous  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  power  to  construct 
works  of  internal  improvement  should  be  exercised.  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  signed  bills  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  construction  of  harbors  to  the  amount  of  $7,800,000, 
and  the  two  bills  signed  by  General  Jackson  in  1836,  contained 
no  less  than  eighty-nine  items,  and  the  bill  of  1837,  no  less  than 
fifty-nine.  After  the  General  Government  has  expended  upward 
of  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  mostly  in  the  old  States,  by  the  consent  and  support 
of  the  very  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  their  cotemporaries, 
and  by  men,  too,  of  all  political  parties,  there  can  now  be  but 
little  consideration  due  the  cry  that  'it  is  unconstitutional,"  or  the 
plan  of  a  single  political  party  to  extend  the  advantages  of  such 
works  to  the  new  States,  and  to  sucli  portions  of  the  old  States  as 
have  thus  f^ir  been  neglected. 

Thus  disposing  of  the  constitutional  and  the  political  (]uestion, 
the  friends  of  harbor  and  river  improvements  arrive  at  the  only 
one  which  can  rightfully  be  raised,  and  that  is  merely  the  ques- 
tion of  necessity.  Is  it  necessary  to  protect  our  domestic  as 
well  as  our  foreign  commerce?  Shall  we  protect  the  /esser  and 
neglect  the  greater?  For  the  past  three  years,  petitions  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  in  vain:  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  spoken  in  vain.  The  present  Secretary 
of  War,  in  his  official  reports,  has  recommended  in  vain;  and 
the  whole  topographical  corps  has  estimated  in  vain.  Our  bills 
have  invariably  been  vetoed,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
two-thirds  of  the  popular  branch.  Confident  that  there  is  wanting 
a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  these  improvements  among  the 
people  or  their  representatives,  since  all  efforts  at  success  have 
failed,  it  has  been  thought  that  2i  general  convention  and  consulta- 
tion, with  personal  observation,  might  do  much  for  us.     There 
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is  not  a  State  in  the  Confederacy  but  that  touches  the  lakes,  the 
ocean,  or  the  great  rivers  of  the  West.  The  lakes  line  almost 
our  entire  northern  frontier,  and  separate  us  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try; and  the  rivers,  like  arteries,  run  through  the  whole  coun- 
iri',  constituting  an  extent  of  navigation  sufficient  to  reach  round 
ihe  globe. 

These  great  waters,  for  whose  safe  navigation  this  Convention 
IS  called,  are  soon  to  be  united  by  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  The  commerce  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Baltimore,  of  New  York,  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country,  thence  becomes  in  a  great 
measure  connected.  It  has  a  common  interest,  and  no  injury 
could,  and  the  greatest  advantages  niigJit  rise  from  a  common 
consultation.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  statements,  during  the 
pendency  of  harbor  and  river  bills  before  Congress,  are  made  on 
the  highest  personal  authority,  which  never  would  be  made  if 
the  authors  had  any  personal  observation  of  the  great  inland 
waters  of  this  country,  or  could  realize  the  necessity  of  the  mil- 
lions whose  lives  and  property  are  jeoparded  by  them.  Dele- 
gates in  attendance  will  not  only  have  the  advantages  of  their 
own  observation  to  take  back  with  them,  but  they  can  profit 
others  meeting  them  litre  by  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  mean^ 
of  redressing  existing  wrongs.  Having  done  this,  they  can  im- 
part the  proper  feelings  to  their  neighbors,  and  thus  aid  in  arous- 
ing the  people  to  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  see 
that  their  chief  interests  are  no  longer  neglected.  It  is  confi- 
dently hoped  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  claims 
of  these  great  waters,  formed  by  men  congregated  for  this  special 
purpose  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  will  result  in  sufficiently 
convicting  and  awakening  the  public  mind  to  secure  the  con- 
stitutional majority,  should  a  harbor  bill  ever  again  be  vetoed. 
This  Convention  is  designed  to  be  one  of  free  discussion,  and 
It  is  hoped  that  the  oppo/ients  as  well  as  the  friends  of  lake  and 
river  improvements  \\-\\\  attend,  and  more  especially  since  it  is 
generally  believed  that  they  have  only  to  see  for  themselves  in 
order  to  be  convinced  tiiat  these  demands,  coming  from  all  our 
great  waters,  are  founded 'in  justice. 

Although  the  construction  of  harbors  and  the  imj^rovement  ot" 
rivers  will  be  the  prominent  subject  before  the  Convention,  yet, 
whatever  matters  appertain  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  to 
the  development  of  its  resources,  will  come  properly  before  it, 
and  all  plans  and  suggestions  will  be  freely  entertained.  The 
committee  invite  a  general  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  tender,  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  hospitali- 
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ties  of  the  City  of  Chicago  to  such  as,  impelled  by  a  common 
interest,  see  fit  to  honor  them  by  their  presence  on  the  occasion. 

John  Wentworth,      ] 
George  Manierre,      | 
J.  Young  Scammon,     \  Comm'ith'c. 
I.  N.  Arnold,  i 

Grant  Goodrich,        ) 


[From  the  Buffalo  Express.  March  22,  1S47.J  "  ' 

[BUFFALO]  RIVER-AND-HARBOR  MEETING. 

On  Saturday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Buffalo  -was 
held  for  the  appointment  of  Delegates  to  the  Convention  to  be 
holden  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th  day  of  Jul}'  nexr.  The  night  was 
exceedingly  rainy  and  inclement,  but  notwithstanding  the  weather, 
the  Court-House  was  well  filled,  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
manifested.  The  meeting  organized  by  calling  the  Hon.  E.  G. 
Spaulding  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  S.  T.  Atwater  and  H. 
M.  KiNNE,  Esqrs.,  Secretaries. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks  to  the  meeting  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  making  him  chairman  of  so  respectable 
and  so  important  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo.  He  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  extended  remarks  in  the  wa}' 
of  explaining  the  objects  for  which  the  meeting  was  assembled,  as 
it  was  well  and  generally  understood  throughout  this  City.  He 
said  that  the  large  attendance,  under  the  circumstances,  gave  cer- 
tain evidence  that  a  deep  feeling  of  interest  prevaded  the  citizen> 
of  Buffalo  upon  the  subject  of  River-and-Harbor  improvement;^. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  all  felt  the  necessity  of  some  prompt  and 
decided  action  in  regard  to  the  measure,  and  that  the  Convention 
proposed  to  be  held  at  Chicago  would  be  well  attended  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  that  object,  this  meeting  had  been  con- 
vened. 

The  Hon.  N.  K.  Hale  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing. The  Chair  announced  Messrs.  N.  K.  Hall.  F.  P.  Steven-. 
O.  G.  Steele,  T.  M.  Foote,  and  O.  H.  Marshall  as  said  com- 
mittee. 

H.  p.  Darrow,  Esq.,  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  live  be 
appointed  to  select  persons  to  represent  this  City  in  the  Con^•en- 
tion  at  Chicago  on  the  5th  day  of  July  next. 

Clark  Rohinson,  Esq.,  then  moved  that  the  number  be  hxed 
at  fifty. 

Gen.  H.  B.  Potter  thought  that  twenty-five  would  be  as  many 
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as  would  be  likely  to  attend. — He  stated  that  Rochester  only  sent 
that  number. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  that  tifty  here  to  twenty-five  at  Roches- 
ter, was  scarcely  a  full  proportion,  in  regard  to  the  size,  commerce, 
and  interest  of  the  two  cities.  He  thought  the  number  should  be 
increased  instead  of  diminished. 

The  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore  thought  the  proposed  number 
none  too  large,  but  he  would  prefer  that  only  those  should  be 
appointed  who  would  probably  attend.  He  would  rather  see  a 
full  attendance  at  Chicago,  than  a  large  array  of  names  on  paper 
with  a  small  attendance  there. 

J.  McKav,  Esq.,  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  objections 
urged  by  the  gentleman  opposing  the  large  number  proposed.  It 
was  important  that  Buffalo  should  be  fully  and  ably  represented 
in  the  Convention.  She  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
should  be  promptly  represented. 

The  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding  was  of  opinion,  from  what  he 
understood  of  the  feeling  abroad  in  this  City,  that  more  than  hfty 
persons  were  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion, and  he  thought  all  who  desired  to  attend  should  be  allowed 
the  opportunity. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed  fixing  the  number  of  delegates 
at  fifty. 

Me  isrs.  H.  P.  Darrcjw,  H.  B.  Potjer,  Clark  Roiunson,  K. 
A.  Mavnard,  and  Richard  Sear.>  were  then  api)ointed  the  com- 
mittee to  nominate  delegates. 

The  Hon.  M.  Fillmore  was  then  called  for,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  very  appropriate  manner.  He  urged  upon  the  meet- 
ing the  importance  of  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  our  inland  harbors  and  rivers.  We  had  desierned  frivimj; 
nis  remarks  at  greater  length,  but  have  been  induced  against  our 
wishes  to  desist.  He  gave  way  that  the  committee  on  resolutions 
might  make  their  report. 

The  Hon.  N.  K.  Hall,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
moved  the  following  report: 

Resolved,  That  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  great 
North-Western  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers  eminently  deserve  the 
attention,  encouragement,  and  protection  of  the  National  govern- 
ment. I'hat  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  nov>'  nearly  equal  to  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States,  will  soon,  by  its  rapid  increase, 
equal  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  Lhiion,  while  that  of  the 
Western  Rivers  already  surpasses  our  foreign  commerce;  and  that 
this  inland  commerce,  by  its  importance,  value,  and  extent,  and 
the  number  interested  in  its  prosecution,  will  soon  force  upon  the 
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general  government  the  performance  of  its  constitutional  duty  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  our  great  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  the  construction  of  safe  and  capacious  harbors 
on  our  great  inland  seas. 

Resoh't'ii,  That  while  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars  are  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  the  construction  of  light-houses,  breakwaters. 
and  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  navv 
for  the  security  and  protection  of  our  foreign  commerce,  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  just  to  refuse  moderate  appropriations  for  the  protection 
of  the  commerce  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  the  hardy  mariners  who  navigate  these  waters. 

Resolved.  That  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  great  lakes 
and  their  connecting  rivers,  and  of  the  Mississippi  .and  its  princi- 
pal tributaries,  are  equally  deserving  the  fostering  care  and  |)ro- 
tection  of  our  government.  That  we  regard  these  great  channels 
of  communication,  extending  for  thousands  of  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  bordering  on  more  than  half  the  States  of 
the  Union,  affording  an  easy  and  cheap  communication  to  millions 
of  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  general  government,  and  thus 
adding  immensely  to  the  value  of  our  national  domain,  as  so 
entirely  national  in  their  character  and  benefits,  as  to  put  forever 
at  rest  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  and  duty 
of  Congress  to  make  ai)propriations  for  their  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  we  can  not  appreciate  the  fcrce  of  tlie  arguments 
advanced  by  those  who  admit  the  right  to  make  unlimited  appro- 
[^riations  for  the  protection  of  our  tbreign  commerce,  and  yet 
deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlic  commerce  between  the  States,  especially  as  the 
Constitution,  in  the  same  sentence,  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  aiid  a/no/ig  the  several 
States,  and  also  gives  the  power  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States:  That  while 
these  great  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers  separate  us  from  the 
territories  of  Creat  Britain — while  we  have  upon  them  not  only 
the  merchant  vessels  of  our  own  and  foreign  merchants,  but  the 
national  vessels  and  revenue  cutters  of  our  own  and  a  foreign 
government  —  with  ports  of  entry,  collection  districts,  cu.'^tom 
houses,  and  collectors,  and  while  the  courts  of  admiralty  extend 
their  jurisdiction  o\'er  these  Lakes  and  those  employed  in  their 
navigation,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  distinguishing  between  the 
commerce  of  the  Ocean  and  that  of  the  Lakes. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  miUions  more  direct!}'  inter- 
ested in  our  inland  commerce,  and  of  the  whole  countr\'.  are  due 
to  those  members  of  Congress  who,  bv  their  votes,  have  twice 
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]»assecl  bills  making  appropriations  for  harbor  and  river  improve- 
]iient5. 

Resohrd,  That  to  secure  to  those  interested  in  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  Cireat  Lakes  and  Western  Rivers  their  just 
share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  protection  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  unite  in  piir- 
pose  and  effort  in  favor  of  such  appropriations  as  are  not  only  dic- 
tated by  a  wise  policy,  but  required  to  distribute  equally  to  the 
Xorth  and  West  as  well  as  to  the  South,  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  action  of  the  government  of  the  Union. 

Rcsoh'cJ,  That  in  view  of  its  tendency  to  promote  united  and 
systematic  action  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  Xorth  and  West,  we  heartily 
approve  of  the  call  for  the  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on 
the  5th  day  of  July  next,  and  deem  it  expedient  for  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo  to  send  delegates  to  that  Convention. 

Resolved.  That  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  whose  duty  it  shall 
he  to  correspond  with  persons  in  Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  cities  and  sections  of  the  country,  and  invite  the  attendance 
of  delegates  at  the  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  also  authorized,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  to  invite  the  State  Officers  and  Canal 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  attend  that  Conven- 
tion; and  that  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to  act 
as  an  Plxecutive  committee  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  for 
such  officers  and  the  delegates  to  such  Convention,  suitable  pas- 
^iges,  berths,  and  accommodations  on  board  the  steaml^oats  from 
this  City  to  Chicago  at  the  most  reasonable  rates  at  which  they 
can  be  procured. 

Mr.  Darrow,  from  the  Committee  on  L)elegates,  reported  the 
following  names: 


Millard  Fillmore. 
^Vm.  A.  IMoseley, 
Heman  B.  Potter, 
Samuel  Wilkeson, 
John  Hollister, 
James  L.  Barton. 
E.  G.  Spauldin^. 
Nathan  K.  Hall 
John  L.  Kimberley. 
Henry  M.  Kinne, 
Ceo.  P.  Barker. 

3 


Isaac  Sherman, 
Orlando  Allen, 
Ceo.  R.  Babcock, 
Philo  Durfee, 
Cjco.  Colt, 
CJeo.  \\\  Tift,      . 
Isaac  S.  Smith, 
Thos.  M.  Foote. 
Samuel  T.  At  water, 
C.  C.  Bristol, 
M  A.  Mavnard. 


S.  S.  Jewett, 
I.  O.  Bravman,    , 
R.  C.  Palmer. 
Thos.  C.  Love, 
James  McKav, 
Wm.  1\  Miller, 
Elijah  Ford, 
Geo.  C.  White, 
A.  1).  Patch  in, 
Benjamin  Bidwell, 
Geo.  B.  Walbridge, 
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Silas  Sawin, 
Horatio  J.  Stow, 
Oliver  Biigbee, 
O.  G.  Steele, 
H.  K.  Smith, 
\Vm.  Williams, 
^Vm.  Ketchiim, 
Seth  C.  Hawle}', 


I.  T.  Hatch, 
jM.  Kingman, 
R.  H.  Hey  wood, 
Dean  Richmond, 
F.  P.  Stevens, 
I.  A.  Blossom, 
Peter  Curtiss, 
T.  T.  Sherwood. 


be  authorized  Uy 


Sheldon  Thompson, 
Geo.  B.  Webster, 
George  Palmer, 
Jas.  C.  Evans, 
John  M.  Griffith, 
Clark  Robinson, 
Bela  D.  Coe, 
Wm.  M.  Hall, 
R.  H.  Maynard, 

J.  McKay,  flsq.,  moved  that  the  delegates 
add  to  their  number  and  appoint  substitutes. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bull  solicited  aid  from,  the  meeting  to  pay  a  balance 
due  the  printers  for  printing  the  work  of  James  L.  Barton,  Esq., 
relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes.  This,  of  course,  had  tlie 
usual  eftect  of  such  things,  and  the  people  began  to  move  off,  but 
about  $20  was  received,  which  still  leaves  a  balance  of  some  $;& 
yet  due. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Hall  then  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  it,  and  closed  by  offering  the  following : 

Jveso/ved,  That  the  P^xecutive  Committee  be  requested  to  invite 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
all  other  cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississi]:>pi  and  its  tributaries,  to 
meet  us  in  Convention,  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th  day  of  July  next. 

On  motion  of  T.  C.  Love,  flsq.,  who  appeared  a  little  im])a- 
tient,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  sint-  die. 


[From  the  Louorh'-Counfi/  WliUj  (Michitran  City,  IncL),  Ai  ril  :!0,  i.siT.J 

RIVER-AND-HARBOR  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan  City,  held  at  the  Com- 
mon Council  Room,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  April,  t"or  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  Chicago  River-and- Harbor 
Convention,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  John  Francis,  Esq.  was  appointed 
President  and  Thomas  Jernega\    .  .^retary. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  k  ■'     mmittee  of  seven  to  draft 

resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  ■     ;^eeting,  and  report  the 

same  at  an  adjourned  meeting: — ana    '    '   .   ^'-^ight,  T.  Jernegan 
W.  H.  Goodhue,  C.  B.  Blair,  E.  Folsom,      .    * 
R.  Wells  were  appointed. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  ag, 
the  29th  April.  '  "•• 

Pursuant    to    adjournment,    an    adjourned    River-an^        _  -boi 


iggms,  and  J. 
,-1     ■       day. 
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Meeting  was  held  at  the  Common  Council  Rooni,  on  Wednesda}\ 
ihe  29th  of  April,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  ai-Ki 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  read.  Mr.  Jernegan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  then  reported  the  following  Preamble 
:md  Resolutions. 

Whereas  Congress  has  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  "regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States:. 
and,  as  one  of  its  tirst  acts  in  1789,  made  provisions  for  the  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  piers,  and  other  public  works  on  the  har- 
[jors,  bays,  inlets,  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States; — 
and  whereas  the  several  States,  in  forming  our  Constitution^ 
deprived  themselves  of  this  power  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
ferring it  upon,  and  making  iis  ^::?*-^'<i'"  the  d^Ly  of  Congress;  and 
whereas  the  construction  oi  such  works  is  beyond  individual 
ability;  and  whereas  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  every  Con- 
;;ress  and  each  President  (e.xcept  John  Tyler  and  James  K.  Polk), 
have  unhesitatingly  believed  in  the  constitutionality  and  exped- 
iency of  constructing  such  improvements;  and  whereas  the  Gen- 
eral Govennnent  has  derived  a  very  large  portion  of  its  revenue 
from  public  land  situated  on  or  about  the  Lakes  and  Rivers, 
deriving  their  value  and  being  readily  sold  from  the  fact  of  (Gov- 
ernment having  commenced,  and  a  belief  that  she  would  complete 
the  pubhc  works  upon  our  inland  'Mediterraneans,'  and  the  great 
arteries  of  commerce;  and  whereas  the  commerce  of  these  great 
waters  already  doubles  our  foreign  imports  and  exports — furnish- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  latter,  thereby  replenishing  the  national 
treasury  and  conducing  largely  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
N'ation,  and,  hence,  equally  entitled  to  the  governmental  protec- 
tion extended  to  other  works  of  general  and  national  importance; 
and  whereas  the  people  of  the  North-western,  Western,  and  South- 
\^>"stern  States,  composing  a  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
can  not  be  equal  participants  of  the  disbursements,  protection, 
and  benefits  of  government,  without  the  construction,  impro\'e- 
^Tjent,  and  repairs  of  public  works  upon  the  Lakes  and  Rivers, 
therefore — 

Resolved^  That  we  have  witnessed,  with  surprise  and  regret,  the 
^vill  of  the  people,  the  decisions  of  Congress,  and  the  princij^les 
and  practice  of  ever}'  President,  from  ^^'ashington  to  Harrison, 
thrust  aside  by  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  use  of  the  veto  power. 

Resolved^  That  we  consider  the  veto  of  River-and-Harbor  bills, 
iipon  mere  grounds  of  expediency,  and  in  opposition  to  almost 
unanimous  votes  in  the  Senate  and  large  majorities  in  the  House, 
as  neither  in  accordance  with  a  courteous  regard  for  the  opinions 
^^f  the  coordinate  branches  of  government,  with  the  genius  of  our 
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institutions,  or  tlie  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  which,  like  the  dews 
of  heaven,  dispense  its  blessings  equally  upon  all. 

Reso/ved,  That,  believing  the  construction  and  imj^.rovements  of 
harbors  on  the  seaboard  and  lakes,  and  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  to  be,  permanently,  works  of 
general  and  national  importance — indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  our  immense  commerce— as  harbors  of  refuge  to  the  storm- 
driven  mariner,  and  an  ark  of  safety  to  those  who  '"go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,"  and  important  in  providing  a  nursery  for  the 
hardy  seamen  who  may  at  an}-  time  be  called  upon  to  defend 
our  2500  miles  of  lake  coast  from  the  attack  of  a  foreign  foe — we 
deem  it  the  duty  of  the  people  to  unite  in  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  w^'U  secure  appropriations  for  these  great  objects. 

Resolved.  That  'wici.c;t  I'rcbe  miprovements,  the  people  of  the 
Takes  and  Rivers  are  unjustly  deprived  of  an  equal  participation 
in  the  protection  and  benefits  of  Government. 

Resohrd.  That  the  paraniount  importance  of  this  ^"abject 
demands  the  union  of  all  political  parties  to  assist  in  ob>Caning  by 
all  suitable  means,  justice  to  these  great  interests;  and  that  we 
deprecate  the  niingling  up  of  this  great  question  in  any  way  with 
the  issues  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  not  only  as  untrue 
issues  in  fact,  but  as  directly  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  objects 
we  are  striving  to  obtain. 

Resohrd,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  election  of  any  man.  for 
President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  who  does  not  in 
some  satisfactory  manner  frankly  avow  himself  in  favor  of  signing 
such  River-and-Harbor  bills  as  do  not  overstep  the  landmarks  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  been  sustained,  or  their  principles 
sanctioned,  by  our  Congress,  our  Presidents,  and  the  People. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  vote  for  no  man  as  Representative  in 
Congress  who  does  not  approve  of  such  bills. 

Resolved.  I'hat  we  cordially  approve  of  the  call  for  a  River-and- 
Harbor  Convention  at  Chicago,  on  the  5th  of  July  next,  and 
believe  that  the  union  there  of  men  of  all  parties,  sacrificing  all 
party  feelings  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good,  and  seeking  by  all 
constitutional,  just,  and  expedien  /^ans  to  secure  to  the  great 
West  those  objects  which  herra})ic.  ■'  reasing  numbers  will  soon 
enable  her  constitutionally  to  obta  1  .  'St  speedily  result  in 
accomplishing,  or,  at  least,  hastening  iii.  >  '^d  when  our  birth- 
right to  equal  privileges  and  protection  sho.  '^lly  restored. 

On  motion,  the  above  resolutions  were  ui.  -  usly  adopted. 

The  Plon.  C.  W.  Cathcart.  who  was  present,  >  hen  called 
upon,  and  in  a  short  speech,  gave  a  concise  histc  '  ■  pro- 

ceedings of  the  friends  of  River-and-Harbor  improven. .  'iring 
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the  two  last  sessions  of  Congress,  showing  that  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  induce  the  President  to  sign  the  bill.  The  speaker 
remarked  that  no  appropriations  could  be  expected  during  the 
present  administration  and  thought  there  was  but  little  probability 
of  a  two-thirds'  vote  in  the  House.  He  closed  his  remarks  by 
suggesting  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  choose  delegates  to  ihe  Chicago 
Convention;  and 
J.  R.  Wells,  Edward  D.  Taylor,     J.  Francis, 

E.  Folsom,  J.  S.  Carter,  J.  R.  Bowes^ 

E.  H.  Noyes,  \V.  H.  Goodhue,  J.  Wendover, 

C.  B.  Blair,  J.  G.  Sleight,  Jonathan  Burr, 

W.  R.  Bowes,  Thomas  Jernegan,       J.  Barker, 

were  chosen. 
It  was  then  moved   and   carried,   that   said   Committee  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies. 

On  motion,  E.  Folsom,  G.  Ames,  J.  R.  Wells,  J.  Ct.  Sleight,  C> 
B.  Blair,  J.  S.  Carter,  W.  R.  Bowes,  T.  Jernegan,  and  J.  Francis, 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  LaPorte-County  River-and-Har- 
bor  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Laporte,  on  the  T2th  of  June  next,  and 
report  the  proceedings  of  this  Meeting. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in  the 
Mic/iigu/i-C'ty  A'^ezcs  and  Laporte- County  JV/iig. 
On  motion,  the  Meeting  then  adjourned. 

John  Fr.\ncis,  President. 
Thomas  Jernegan,  Seeretary. 
Michigan  City,  April  2g,  1S4J.  ..   ,  .. 


/ 


[Chicago  Evening  Journal,  Friday,  July  9,  1847. J 

.-V   LETTER  TO   HON.  DAN  L  WT.BSTER,  FROM   SOME 
OF    HIS    PERSONAL   FRIENDS    JN    CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  Afay  lot/i,  184/. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster — Bear  Sir:  We  have  lately  seen  it 
announced,  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  that  it  is  your  intention 
to  return  home,  from  your  "long-projected  tour  through  the 
Southern  States,  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  and  we  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  our  hope  that  you 
will  honor  this  City  by  a  visit. 

W'hilst  it  ever  affords  our  citizens  sincere  pleasure  to  w^elcome 
distinguished  citizens  of  other  States,  who  may  honor  them  with 
their  presence,  rest  assured,  dear  Sir,  that  to  no  one  will  a  m.ore 
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sincere  and  hearty  welcome  be  extended,  th...  j  the  "'Great 
Defender  of  the  Constitution."' 

•A  large  portion  of  our  inhabitants  claim  New  England  as  their 
birthplace,  and  have  ever  been  taught  to  honor  and  revere  New- 
England's  most  gifted  son.  They  feel  proud  of  that  name  and 
fame  that  have  shed  a  halo  of  glory  around  our  common  country, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  testify,  in  a  suitable  manner,  their  respect 
and  gratitude  for  those  faithful  and  laborious  services,  rendered 
in  the  Nation's  Council  durins:  a  loner  life  of  untirinsr  devotion  to 
the  public  good.  To  recapitulate  those  services  v^-ould  be  but  to 
recite  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years,  so  inti- 
mately have  they  been  connected  with  the  welfare  and  true  inter- 
ests of  our  people. 

In  you,  Sir,  the  Great  West  has  ever  found  a  faithful  friend. 
Your  comprehensive  patriotism,  bounded  by  no  narrow  horizon, 
has  ever  been  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  measures  tending  to 
develop  the  resources  of  this  young  and  growing  section  of  our 
land.  No  illiberal  jealousy — no  contracted  sectional  feeliir^-- 
has  ever  actuated  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  public  / juty. 
"The  country — the  whole  country — and  nothing  but  the  coun- 
try," has  ever  been  your  motto;  and  the  interests  of  this  young, 
free  West,  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  your  constant  care. 

An  opportunity  will  be  presented  to  you  to  witness  the  growth 
of  our  State,  since  you  last  honored  us  witli  a  visit  in  1837.  Ten 
years,  which  effect  but  few  changes  in  the  Old  World,  comp»letely 
alter  the  face  of  a  new  country.  Since  your  last  visit,  our  popula- 
tion has  nearly  quadrui)led;  our  conimerce  has  greatly  increased; 
the  various  branches  of  mercantile  and  mechanical  business  have 
been  vastly  augmented:  and  our  borders. have  been  filled  with 
thousands  of  the  honest  tillers  of  the  soil,  who,  by  their  industry, 
have  improved  and  adorned  this  Prairie  Land.  To  you  it  will 
doubtless  be  gratifying  to  view  this  magical  change. 

Beside,  on  the  5.th  of  July,  a  Convention  of  Western  men 
assemble  in  our  City  to  delil)erate  on  the  interests  of  this  yoimg 
empire — interests  which  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed  by  the 
hair-splitting  abstractions  of  the  Southern  politician,  now,  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  at  the  head  of  our  government.  In  such  a 
council  we  desire  to  hear  \our  voice.  S'our  enlarged  experience, 
your  profound  statesmansliip,  your  gigantic  intellect,  your  high- 
toned  patriotism,  will  do  much  to  aid  us  in  our  consultations 
and  efforts:  and  may  we  not  hope  that  they  will  be  devoted,  on 
that  occasion,  to  the  advancement  of  our  prosperity?  The  West 
is  not  ungrateful,  and  will  surely  remember  any  sacrifices  made  \n 
her  behalf 
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Again  assuring  you  of  a  hearty  Western  welcome,  and  with  the 
tender  of  our  sincere  personal  regards,   we  remain,   with  senti- 


ments of  profound  respect, 

iSamuel  Lisle  Smith, 
Justin  Butterfield, 
Isaac  H.  Burch, 
Tames  M.  Adsit, 
'Elisha  W.  Willard, 
James  A.  Smith, 
Wm.  W.  Saitonstall, 
John  P.  Chapin, 
Silas  B.  Cobb, 
James  E.  Bishop, 
\Yilliam  Blair, 
Richard  L.  Wilson. 
Edward  IL  liadduck, 
Charles  E.  Avery, 
Henry  R.  Payson, 
Creorge  A.  Robb, 
•C.  W.  Appleby, 
James  Peck  i.^  Co., 
George  C.  Dre^v, 
John  H.  Diu^.harn, 
Tarleton  Jones, 
Joseph  W.  bhoemaker, 
R.  Hamlin, 
Nathan  C.  Gear, 
John  Filkins, 
Charles  L.  Wilson, 
John  B.  E.  Ru.sell, 
Arthur  G.  Burley, 
-Michael  A.  XetT, 
John  King,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  P".  Wilder, 
Charles  Burley, 
Lewis  W.  Cla'rk, 
George  W.  Dole, 
•Samuel  N,  Stebbins, 


William  E.  Stimson, 
W.  S.  Harkinson, 
Edward  K.  Rogers, 
John  C.  Williams, 
Samuel  W.  Goss, 
Arche  Kasson, 
Haines  H.  Magie  iS:  Co. 
Jamer.  W.  Steele, 
Giles  Spring, 
Sidney  Sawyer, 
Joseph  W.  Hooker, 
Justin  Butterfield,  Jr.. 
Joliu  A.  Brown, 
Buckner  S.  Morris, 
David  Humphreys, 
Theron  Pardee, 
Wm.  Hull  Clarke, 
George  W.  Meeker, 
George  Steel, 
Augustus  L.  Jacobus, 
Charles  R.  \'andei-cook, 
Allen  Robbins, 
Leroy  M.  Boyce, 
H.  C.  Lawrence, 
Ephraim  C.  S  to  well. 
Asher  Rossiter, 
John  S.  Wright, 
David  S.  Lee, 
Robert  Stuart, 
Isaac  Hardy, 
Samuel  Edward  Davis, 
Wm.  Gooding, 
Joseph  Keen,  Jr., 
Wm.  II.  Brown, 
Alfred  Cowles, 


Yours,  etc. 

Raymond,  Gibbs  «S:  Co., 
Thos.  B.  Carter  &  Co., 
Benjamin  F.  Taylor, 
Archibald  Clybourn, 
John  Parker, 
Cyrenius  Beers, 
Wm.  L.  Whitmg, 
.Samuel  Nickerson, 
Charles  G.  Archer, 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson, 
Andrew  Blaikie, 
George  W.  Taylor, 
Chas.  B.  King, 
E.  H.  Burdsall, 
John  Rogers, 
John  H.  Kinzie, 
John  W.  Ransom, 
Plenry  Stecker, 
Edward  I.  Tinkham 
John  Brinkerhoff, 
Thomas  B.  Penton, 
Smith  J.  Sherwood, 
Samuel  B.  Collins  ^S:  Co. 
Thomas  Whitlock, 
Samuel  J.  Surdam, 
W.  Wait  Smith, 
Alfred  Dutch, 
J.  P.  Brittain,  Jr., 
Thomas  Church, 
Jacob  Russell, 
Stephen  E.  Gale, 
Alexander  Brand, 
Aaron  Gibbs, 
Adoniram  Judson 

Woodbury 
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[Chicago  Eiu-ning  JournaJ,  Monday,  July  5,  18i7.] 
"Delegate  Meetin'Gs.  At  8  o'clock  this  morning:— The  Illi- 
nois Delegations  meet  at  the  Tent  on  the  Public  Square ;  the 
New-York  Delegations  at  the  Court-House;  the  Missouri  Dele- 
gations at  loo  Lake  Street.  Peck  &  McDougall's  oftice  (up  stairs); 
the  Ohio  Delegations  at  the  Sherman  House. 


Delegates  to  the  Convention. — The  different  Delegations 
will  form  for  the  procession  with  the  New-England  States  on  the 
right,  and  by  seniority  in  order,  with  the  Territories  on  the  ex- 
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treme  left,  being  designated  as  tbllows,  by  order  P.  Maxweil. 
Marshal:  Maine,  yellow;  New  Hampshire, white;  Vermont,  green: 
Massachusetts,  red :  Riiode  Island,  purple ;  Connecticut,  scarlet : 
New  York,  crimson;  New  Jersey,  pink;  Delaware,  blue;  Mar\-- 
land,  lilac;  Virginia,  brown ;  Pennslyvania,  Drab;  North  CaroHna 
orange;  Ohio,  red  and  v/hite;  Michigan,  blue  and  white;  Illinois, 
red,  white,  and  blue;  Wisconsin,  yellow,  white,  and  Green;  Iowa. 
blue,  scarlet,  and  brown;  Missouri,  white  and  scarlet;  Kentucky,. 
white  and  green;  Tennessee,  crimson  and  yellow;  Georgia,  orange 
and  lilac;  Indiana,  brown  and  red;  Florida,  yellow,  drab,  and 
pink;  Mississippi,  purple  and  white;  Louisiana,  blue  and  yellow: 
Arkansas,  green  and  orange;  South  Carolina,  brown  and  pink; 
Texas,  scarlet,  blue,  and  green.  '"  ^'^  *  Delegates  will  find 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  attendance  at 
the  Sherman  House  to  furnish  them  with  badges. 


Order  of  the  Day  for  5TK  of  July. — Marshal  of  the  day 
— Band — Cleveland  Artillery — Other  Military — Marshal — Band 
— Mariners --Marshal — Band — Fire  Department  —  Marshal — Ju- 
diciary^ and  Civil  Officers — Clergy — Mayor  and  Common  Council 
— Ex-]Mayors  —  Marshal — General  Committee  —  Committee  of 
Arrangements — Committee  of  Reception— Societies  and  Orders 
of  Chicago  — Marshal — Band — Illinois  Delegations. 

The  procession  of  escort  will  assemble  and  form  as  follows, 
precisely  at  (^y^  o'clock,  at  the  signal  of  a  gun.  Cleveland  Artil- 
lery and  other  Military,  Sailors,  and  Mariners,  in  Water  Street, 
right  resting  on  Michigan  Ave.;  Fire  Department  in  Lake  Street; 
Judiciary  and  Civil  Officers,  Clergy,  Mayor  and  Common  Council, 
Ex-Mayors,  and  Committees,  on  Randolph  Street ;  wSocieties  and 
Orders  of  Chicago,  on  Washington  Street;  Illinois  Delegation  on 
Madison  Street.  The  Marshals  will  assemble  on  the  old  Garrison 
Ground. 

The  procession  will  move  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  signal  of  a  gun. 
filing  into  a  line  on  Michigan  Avenue;  pass  through  Monroe  St. 
to  Wells,  through  Wells  to  Lake  St.,  through  Lake  to  Michigan 
Ave.,  resting  at  the  Public  Square,  to  take  in  escort  the  foreign, 
delegations,  then  proceed  west  upon  Madison  to  State  St.,  north- 
on  State  to  Lake  St.,  west  on  Lake  to  Clark  St.,  south  on  Clark 
to  Public  Sc^uare. 

The  foreign  delegates  are  requested  to  assemble  at  Public^ 
Square  [Dearborn  Park],  on  Michigan  Ave.,  at  10  o'clock,  or  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  procession  of  escort,  and  form  by  States.. 

Philip  Maxwell,  MarshaL 
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[From  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  Tuesday,  July  6,  1817.] 

FIFTH  OF  JULY. 

A  GREAT,  a  glorious  day  has  gone  down — a  day  which  chil- 
dren's children  will  remember,  when  the  actors  that  took  part, 
and  the  hands  that  indited,  are  cold  and  motionless;  as  a  day 
when  party  predilections  were  obliterated;  when  sectional  inter- 
ests were  forgotten;  when  from  eighteen  free  and  independent 
Sovereignties,  men  came  up  to  the  achievement  of  a  noble  work, 
united  their  voices  in  one  grand  harmony,  for  the  promotion  of 
an  object  demanded  alike  by  the  most  enlightened  self-interest, 
the  most  liberal  view,  and  indeed  by  common  humanity. 

The  scenes  which  have  lightened  the  eyes  and  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  our  citizens,  are  no  idle  pageant  that  shall  vanish  with 
the  day,  and  leave  no  trace  behind — no  gathering  for  politicaUor 
temporary  effect — no  indignant  convocation  for  the  mere  indul- 
gence in  invective — no  eft'ervescence  of  feeling,  that  shall  expend 
itself  in  em[^ty  resolves,  be  the  wonder  of  the  hour  and  then  for- 
gotten, but  an  occasion  upon  which  great  and  startling  facts — 
facts  embodied  in  figures  that  can  not  lie,  are  to  be  presented — 
facts  in  which  the  fanner,  the  artizan,  and  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  operative,  the  capitalist  in  Boston,  the 
sailor  before  the  mast,  and  his  family  at  home,  are  all  proportion- 
ably  and  deeply  interested — f.icts  involving  the  history  of  the 
country,  from  that  hour  when  the  hardy  pioneers  left  New  York 
behind  them,  or  crossed  the  heights,  and  pierced  the  dense  forests 
of  Pennsylvania  in  quest  of  ''the  better  land"  that  was  at  last  dis- 
closed to  them  all  cleared  and  ready  for  the  furrow. 

A  demonstration  Hke  that  which  we  have  witnessed  today, 
causes  us  to  think  better  of  our  race  than  we  were  wont — to 
rejoice  that  there  art'  questions  upon  which  men  of  every  political 
bias  and  of  every  sectional  interest  can  meet  as  one  great  brother- 
hood, speak  with  one  harmonious  voice,  and  act  as  one  man. 
But  to  the  pageant.  At  an  early  hour,  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  strangers,  the  gray-haired  and  the  young,  the  matron  and  the 
maid,  the  hope  and  promise  of  a  coming  day,  and  the  \eteran  of 
his  three  score  and  ten;  tlags  were  flying  from  every  steamer  and 
sail-vessel  in  port,  blasts  of  martial  music  swelled  ever  and  anon 
upon  the  air,  and  the  deep  notes  of  artillery  boomed  over  the 
prairie  and  the  Lake.  Joyous  faces  were  everywhere,  and  heaven 
itself  smiled  upon  the  scene.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  roll  of  drums  announced  the  hour  for  the  formation  of  the 
procession.  The  Fort,  Water,  Lake,  and  Washington  Streets 
were  alive  with  the  military,  the  fire-companies,  and  the  civic  pro- 
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cession.  Column  after  column  and  line  after  line,  away  thev 
moved  to  the  rendezvous:  banner  after  banner,  band  after  banc:. 
host  at'ter  host.  It  was  a  glorious,  almost  a  sublime  spectacle; 
worthy  the  times  ere  Babel  left  the  world. —  Five  thousand  men- 
Jii'c  thousand  _//'^vmen  in  solid  column  moving  on,  not  to  carnage. 
but  to  the  expression  of  a  great  truth,  the  pleading  of  a  great 
necessity,  the  arguing  of  a  great  cause. 

Never  was  the  birthday  of  our  National  Independence  more 
befittingly  celebrated  than  on  this  day — to  give  freedom  and  tone- 
to  the  pulse  of  commerce — to  cheer  the  mariner  on  his  airy 
shrouds — to  brighten  the  homes  and  the  hopes  of  thousands.  I> 
there,  aifi  there  be  a  nobler  cause  under  which  freemen  can  rail) 
in  behalf  of  the  State?  That  vessel  with  sails  all  set,  and  signal- 
flying  to  the  breeze,  drawn  by  eight  horses  and  manned  througiv 
out  by  sailors,  bore  a  banner  eloquent  of  the  object  of  this  Con- 
vention. It  was  a  sea  roughened  by  storms,  that  lifted  the  wave^ 
to  the  very  heaven  in  the  distance,  but  hard  by  was  a  Harbor 
where  "the  winds  and  the  waves  lay  together  asleep,"  and  a  light- 
house lifting  its  star  of  joy  and  hope  upon  the  rocky  cliffs.  Over 
all  was  inscribed  the  significant  words,  "What  Ave  want."  Ah', 
that  ship  "Convention"  had  a  speech  and  an  argument  thai 
appealed  to  the  eye  and  reached  even  to  the  heart;  and  we  art- 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  body  of  Delegates  now 
assembled,  if  many  a  gallant  craft  does  not  plough  these  inland 
seas  and  nobly  breast  the  storm,  in  the  good  hope  of  a  light  to 
guide  it,  and  a  safe  harbor  at  last. 

First  in  the  procession  and  immediately  following  the  Marshals. 
were  a  part  of  the  Cleveland  Light  Artillery,  a  soldierlike,  splen- 
did corps,  and  an  honor  to  the  ''Buckeye  State."  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Montgomery  Guards,  a  fine  company  of  forty- five. 
composed  of  our  own  citizens,  tastefully  uniformed,  and  indebted 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Capt.  ^^  ni. 
B.  Snowhook  for  their  organization.  The  Guards  were  followed 
by  the  company  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Richard  K. 
Swift.  Then  came  the  good  ship  "Convention,"  under  a  cloud 
of  canvas,  drawn  by  eight  horses  and  completely  manned.  Then 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  h!> 
assistants  and  succeeding  them,  a  train  that  would  do  honor  to 
an  older  cit\-  than  our  own  Chicago.  A  beautiful  banner  ot  silk 
preceded  them,  bearing  the  expressive  motto,  "Protect  our  Cou!- 
merce  and  we  will  protect  your  dwellings."'  On  they  came 
"Hope*'  Hose,  Number  one,  and  forty  in  number,  uniformed  aiui 
with  banners — "Rough-and-Ready,"  Bucket  Co.,  30  strong— K* 
a  banner,  "Stay  the  destroyer"  its  watchword — FIook-andT.adder 
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Company.  No.  i  came  glittering  on,  full  forty  niore.  A  band  of 
music,  and  the  -"Fire  King""  [Engine  Co..  No.  i.]  wheels  into 
view.  A  broad  and  carpeted  platform,  elegantly  ornamented, 
])ore  the  engine.  Wreaths  of  flowers  decked  the  polished  shafts 
-and  a  bower  of  evergreen  in  front,  a  sort  of  miniature  Eden,  was 
t^raced  bv  the  presence  of  three  young  ladies  arrayed  in  white. 
The  occupants  of  this  beautiful  structure,  though  not  the  queens 
of  fire,  might  well  have  been  mistresses  of  a  gentler  flame.  Six 
horses,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  were  attached  to  this  elegant 
vehicle,  and  the  Company,  flfty-six  in  number,  filed  on  in  its  wake. 
Still  on  they  came — ''Metamora,"'  No.  2,  full  fifty  strong,  with 
white  waving  plumes  and  banners,  their  engine  drawn  by  six 
horses.  Their  fine  uniforms,  blue  frocks  fringed  with  red,  forming 
a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  white  array  of  the  company  of  the 
''Fire  King.""  And  yet  ''the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on" — the 
Spartan  phalanx  [Niagara,]  No.  3,  in  full  force,  admirably  uni- 
formed and  equijiped  to  do  good  service  against  the  Destroyer 
"Red  Jacket,"  [No.  4,]  fifty  in  number,  their  engine  decked  with 
festoons  of  flowers  and  .silken  banners,  drawn  by  twelve  gra}- 
horses,  caparisoned  with  crimson  trappings  and  guided  by  twelve 
blacks,  in  the  gay  turbans  and  full  costume  of  the  land  of  harems 
and  song. 

Now  a  brass  band  immediately  preceding  the  Fire  Wardens 
and  Aldermen  with  their  apjjropriate  badges.  Again  music,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Illinois  Delegations.  600  strong,  with  banners.  The 
•Blue,'  the  'Red,'"  the  'Red  and  White,'  Delaware,  the  old  Bay, 
and  the  Buckeye  State  wheel  into  line.  The  good  old  land  of 
rocks  and  hills  and  'steady  habits,'  the  Empire  State,  and  the 
woods  of  tlie  old  Quaker  sent  up  their  representatives  to  swell 
the  host.  Indiana,  the  'Peninsula/  Iowa,  and  the  'orange  and 
lilac'  followed  on  and  so  they  came,  from  eighteen  sovereignties, 
full  five-thousand  strong. 

It  was  a  noble,  a  soul-inspiring  spectacle,  and  as  it  thronged 
our  streets  and  filed  into  our  public  square,  it  was  a  glorious 
exemplification  of  the  great  truth  that  the  hope  of  our  republic,  a 
holier  order  of  liberty  than  the  Oothic  or  old  Corinthian,  an  order 
of  heaven's  own  architecture,  lies  with  a  free,  intelligent,  and 
independent  people. 

It  was  a  display,  such  as  the  West  has  never  before  beheld,  but 
^ve  value  it  not  for  the  badges,  and  banners,  and  pageantry — not 
for  its  array  of  military  or  its  blasts  of  music,  but  for  the  com- 
munity of  interest  and  of  feeling  that  it  indicated,  thus  gathering 
from  every  quarter  of  a  Republic,  wide  as  the  New  World  and 
comprehended  b)    two  oceans— gathering  here  at  the  hithermost 
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extremity  of  the  great  I^ke  chain,  the  trading- post,  the  very  out- 
post of  civilization — no,  no,  not  that,  for  that  was  Chicago  of 
1812 — but  at  the  city  of  sixteen  thousand,  the  Chicago  of  today. 
in  itseh"  a  glorious  exponent  of  the  triumph  of  enterprise,  but  at  a 
sacrifice  how  fearful,  over  the  perils  incident  to  our  River-and- 
Lake  na\'igation,  in  seas  without  harbors,  in  rivers  fretful  as  the 
porcupine,  with  dangers — befitting  monuments  of  the  fortunes, 
and  the  lives  that  have  perished  upon  and  now  lie  beneath  them 
— a  triumph  over  influences  constantly  retarding  and  impairing 
honest  and  honorable  enterprise — over  dangers  more  imminent, 
and  necessity  more  imperative,  which  each  returning  year  has 
brought  with  it — and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  influences, 
extending  as  they  do,  back  through  what  of  the  West  has  become 
matter  of  history,  and  binding,  as  they  do,  with  links  of  iron,  the 
free  scope  of  enterprise,  chilling  with  their  manacle  touch,  every 
department  of  our  internal  Commerce,  and  by  the  loss  of  lift- 
through  the  dangers  that  throng  our  v/aters,  and  rise  like  the  mists 
from  their  surface,  festering  in  many  a  living  heart,  yet  it  has 
become  what  it  now  is,  the  pride  and  the  mart  of  Northern  Illi- 
nois, but  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of  life  1 

These  counteracting  influences  are  the  data  upon  which,  we 
suppose,  the  Convention  will  be  called  to  act — we  say  to  act^  for 
words  are  not  always  but  "empty  air,'"'  and  the  united  voice  of 
such  an  assemblage,  going  forth  to  the  world,  and  reaching  the 
ears  of  Ciovernment,  the  articulate  "'voice  of  many  waters,"  is  a 
great  act,  and  will  not,  can  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  for  this,  we 
say,  that  the  far-reaching  and  radiant  influences  of  this  meeting 
can  neither  be  traced  nor  estimated,  nor  the  responsibility  of  its 
actors  too  carefully  weighed.  While  in  ever\^  respect  it  is  an 
important  trust  committed  to  the  Delegates,  demanding  decision 
and  energy  tempered  with  prudence,  guided  by  judgment,  enlight- 
ened by  experience,  and  hallowed  by  a  true  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  in  one  respect  it  is  a  solenin  trust. 

We  are  not  about  to  speak  of  the  wail  of  orphanage  rising  like 
the  dirge  of  complaining  waters;  or  the  weeds  of  mourning,  that 
would,  if  recalled  from  the  past,  sadden  and  darken  the  noonday 
— we  are  not  about  to  specify  a  single  one  of  the  thousand  inter- 
ests involving  human  happiness,  that  are  interwoven  with  this 
great  but  simple  question,  the  intprovemoit  of  our  Harbors  and 
Rivers,  but  feebly  to  comprehend  them  all  in  the  words  of 
another:  "It  is  a  solemn  occasion,  because  the  deeds  of  today 
are  not  the  deeds  of  today." 

The  questions  to  be  brought  before  the  Convention,  then,  are 
momentous  but  by  no  means  intricate.      As   was  truthfully  and 
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beautifully  said  of  England's  great  architect,  in  speaking  of  the 
numerous  and  noble  monuments  he  had  left  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  "would  you  see  the  tokens  of  his  fame— ^t*!'  around!^'  so 
with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  through  the  last  thousand 
miles  of  their  journey  hither,  the  Delegates  to  this  Convention, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  came,  had  but  to  'look  around'  to 
behold  the  theme  of  their  deliberations  stretching  away,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach — everywhere  tlie  Lakes,  everywhere  the  Rivers, 
and  everywhere  the  West. 

While  we  were  penning  this  last  sentence  the  fire  companies  of 
Chicago  were  promenading  our  streets  in  a  torch-light  procession. 
Beautifully  emblematic  of  the  hopes  of  the  great  West,  which,  if  it 
ever  achieves  a  triumph,  must  avujuer  by  water^  and  only  then, 
when  the  true  relations  of  that  West  to  the  whole  I'nion.  are 
clearly  revealed  in  the  full  and  unclouded  light. 


CHICAGO  IX  JULY,   1S47.— POPULATIOX,    16,000. 

City  Offici.ks. — Mayor,  James  Curtiss;  Aldermen,  ist  Ward :  Jaine^  li. 
Woodworth,  Peter  I..  Updike;  2d  Ward :  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone,  Isaac  Specr; 
3d  Ward:  llenj.  W.  Raymond,  Dr.  Tohn  BrinkerhofT;  4th  Ward:  Robert  H. 
Foss  Chas.  McDonnell;' 5th  Ward:  "jas.  Sherrifis;  6th  Ward:  Asahel  Pierce, 
Andrew  Sniith;  7th  Ward:  Elihu  Grani^cr,  Charles  Sloan;  8lh  ^^'ard  :  \Vm. 
B.  Snowhook,  James  Lane;  9th  Ward:  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  Michael  McDonald; 
City  Clerk,  Henry  B.  Clarke;  Attorney,  Patrick  Baliingall. 

PuKLic  Schodi.s. — Aj^ent,  Wm.  II.  Brown.  Ins(>ector^,  Wm.  H.  Brown, 
George  W.  Meeker,  Wm.  Jones,  Wm.  E.  Jones,  Dr.  I^  McArihur,  Charles 
McDonnell,  Samuel  Hoard.      Clerk,  (ieorge  W.  Meeker. 

Schools. — District  Xo.  i  and  2.  "Dearborn,"  Madison  St.,  bet.  State  and 
l>earborn,  built  in  1844,  Principal,  Albert  W.  Ingalls;  Assts.,  Miss  II.  B. 
Ros'ietter,  Miss  Ferguson,  Miss  M.  C.  Durant,  Miss  A.  M.  Day.     600  s.holars. 

District  Xo.  3,  ".Scammon,"  West  Madison  Street,  bet.  Union  and  Ilal- 
sted,  built  in  1S46.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Ballard,  Teachers,     300  scholars. 

District  X''o.  4,  "Kinzie, "  Ohio  Street,  cor.  X.  LaSalle;  built  in  1S45. 
Principal,  Aiden  (i.  Wilder;  Assistants,  ^liss  Mary  A.  Kent,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Lamb.     500  scholars. 

CnukCHKS. — Bethel  (Sailors'),  X.  Dearborn  St.,  Rev.  T.  Wilcox,  Pastor. 

Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  (German),  Wabash  Avenue,  X'.-E. 
comer  Monroe  Street;  Rev.  Jacob  Cobb,  Pastor. 

First  Baptist,  Washington  Street,  S.-E,  corner  LaSalle. 

First  Methodist,  Washington  St.,  S.-E.  cor.  Clark;  Rev.  C,  Hobart,  Pastor. 

First  Presbyterian,  Clark  St.,  S.  of  Wash'ion;  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  Pastor. 

(German  Lutheran,  Indiana  St.,  near  X.  Wells;  Rev.  Augustus  Selle,  Past'r. 

X'ew  Jerusalem  (.Swedenborgian),  worship  in  old  Common-Council  Room, 
Saloon  Bldg,  S.-E.  cor.  Clark  and  Lake  Sts. ;  Rev.  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  Past'r. 

Tabernacle  Baptist,  LaSalle, bet. Rand,  and  Wash.,Rev.Wm. H.Rice,  Pastor. 

Second  Methodist,  Canal,  bet.  W.  Rand,  and  Wash. ;  Rev.  S.  Bowles,  Pastor. 

Second  Presbyterian,  Randolph  St.,  bet,  Clark  and  Dearborn;  Rev.  Robt, 
W.  Patterson,  ]\astor. 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic),  Wabash  Ave..  S.-W.  corner  Madison:  Very  Rev. 
Bishop  Wm.  (^)uarler,  V.G.,  Rector. 
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St.  James  Episcopal,  Cass,  nr  S. -W,  cor.  T] 

Trinity  (Episcopal),  Madison  Street,  near  and  west  of  Clark. 

Unitarian,  Washington  St.,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearl)orn;  Rev.  Wm.  Ada\B,  P'r. 

Universalist,  Washington  St.,  bet.  Clark  and  Dearborn,  (opposite  the  Uni- 
tarian, and  east  of  the  Eirst  Methodist);  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  Pastor, 

Fire  Department. — Chief  Engineer,  Stephen  F.  Gale;  ist  Asst.,  Chas. 
E.  Peck;  2d  Asst,  John  H.  Kinzie. 

"Fire-King"  Engine  Co.,  Xo.  i;  Motto,  Pro  bono  PubUco.  Organized 
Dec.  12,  1S35.  Foreman,  Cyrus  P.  Bradley;  Asst.,  Ashley  Gilbert;  Clerk  and 
Treasurer,  George  R.  Bills;  Stewai'd,  Joel  C.  Walter, 

"Metamora"  Engine  Co.,  No.  2.  Organized  Dec.  14,  1837.  Forman. 
Sandford  Johnson;  A>sr.,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer,  Peter  E.  Yoe. 

"Niagara"  Engine  Co.,  No.  3;  Motto,  Semper  Protnptns.  Organized  Nov. 
24,  1844.  Foreman,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard;  Asst.,  George  F.  Rumsey;  Clerk, 
Geo.  H.  Rankin;  Treasurer,  Benj.  L,  T.  Bourland;  Steward,  Geo.  F.  Foster. 

'•Red-Jacket "  Engine  Co.,  No.  4.  Organized  Nov.  23,  1S46.  Foreman, 
Francis  T.  Sherman;  Asst.,  Delos  N.  Cha[)pel;  Clerk,  Oscar  F.  Eowe; 
Treasurer,  Janies  J.  Langdon;  Steward,  Charles  V.  Dodge, 

"E.xcelsior"  Engine  Co.,  No.  5.  Organized  Nov.  23,  1846.  Foreman. 
Alanson  S.  Sherman;  Asst.,  Charles  Morton;  Clerk,  John  Link. 

"Philadelphia"  Hose  Company,  No.  i;  Motto,  We  strive  to  save.  Organ- 
ganized  Jan.  30,  1S45.  Foreman,  J.  K.  Webster;  Asst.,  Wm.  O.  S^ell: 
Clerk,  Ebenezer  M.  Gustine;  Treas.,  J.  Johnson;  Steward,  Thomas  Cann. 

"Rough-and- Ready "  Bucket  Company,  Organized  Sept,  7,  1841.  Fore- 
man, John  Atkinson;  Asst.,  Charles  S.  Perry;  Clerk,  Wm,  T.  W^est. 

Insthttions, — Chicago  Lyceum.      Constitution  adopted  Dec.  22,  1835. 

Young  Men's  Association.      Organized  Feb.  6,  1841. 

Mechanics'  Institute.      Incorporated  Feb.  23,  1S42. 

Rush  Medical  College.  Pres.,  Wni.  B.  Ogden :  Sec'y,Grant  Goodrich;  Treas., 
Mark  Skinner.     Chartered  1S37;  erected  1844.      N,  Dearb.  and  S.  of  Ind.  Sts. 

University  of  St.  Clary's  of  the  Lake,  Superior  St.,  bet.  Wolcott  and  Cass: 
buildings  erected  in  1845--6,  cost  $12,000.     Rev.  Jeremiah  A.  Kinsella,  Pre.st. 

Newsiwi'Ers  and  pERiuiJiCAL.s,  —  Chicd^^o  Democrat,  (Democratic),  morn- 
ing, daily  and  weekly  (Tuesday).  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor;  107  Lake  St.,  (building  new  office  at  45  LaSalle  St.,  "Jackson  Hall.'") 

Chicago  JLreiiinxjfouriiai,  (Whig),  daily  and  weekly  (Monday).  Richard  L. 
Wilson  and  Nathan  C.  Geer,  Sal'n  Bldg,S.-E.  cor.  Lake  and  Clark  Sts.,  3d  floor. 

Co7)imercial  Ad'crt  scr^  (W  hig),  morning,  daily  and  weekly  (Wednesday). 
Alfred  Dutch,  editor  and  proprietor;  98  Lake  .'^treet. 

Chicago  Tribune,  (  neutral ),  morning,  daily.  James  Kelly,  John  }■-. 
Wheeler,  and  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  editors  and  proprietors;   159  Lake  St. 

Gem  0/  the  Prairie,  (neutral),  weekly  (Saturday).      Published  by  Tribune. 

Better  Co7-enanf,  Universalist,  weekly  (Thursday). 

HeraLi  0/  the  Prairies,  Pre.>byterian,  weekly.  Rev.  James  B.  Walker  ami 
Benj.  F.  and  Wm.  Worrall;  Wells  Street,  north  of  and  near  Randolph. 

People's  Friend,  German,  weekly.  Robert  B.  Hoeffgen  and  — —  Mueller; 
43  LaSalle  Street. 

Western  Citizen,  (Liberty),  v.eekly.     Zebina  T^astman,  63  Lake  Sireet. 

Liberty  Tree,  (Abolition),  monthly.      Zebina  Eastman,  63  Lake  Street. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Agricultural,  monthly.  John  S.  Wright  and  J.  Ambrose 
Wight,  editors  and  proprietors;   171  Lake  Street. 

Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  bi-monthiy.  Drs.  Jas.  V,Z.  Blaney. 
Daniel  Brainard,  and  John  Evans,  editor.-,.  Robert  Fergus,  publisher,  37 
Clark  Street,  Saloon  Building. 

Po^^T-0^•"EIC^:. — 50  Clark  Street,  Hart  L.  Stewart,  I'uatmaster, 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

CHICAGO   RI\^ER-AND-HARBOR  CONVENTION, 
Monday,  July  5TH,  1847.  '' 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Delegations  from  different  parts  of  the 
L'nion,  to  a  ConYention  held  at  Chicago,  pursuant  to  public  no- 
tice,  on  July  5th,  1847,  ^^^  f^"*^  purposes  named  in  the  Call  of 
said  RiYer-and-H arbor  ConYention.  the  following  proceedings 
were  had: 

The  several  Delegations  having  assembled  in  the  Public 
Sx^uare  [Dearborn  Park]  on  Michigan  Avenue,  were  escorted  by 
a  procession  composed  of  the  X'olunteer  Military  and  Fire  De- 
partments and  citizens  to  the  Pa\"ilion  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, in  the  Court-House  Scjuare.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  were 
[called  to  order  by  Dr.  PhiHp  Maxwell,  ?^Iarshal  of  the  day,  and] 
welcomed  by  the  Hon.  Jas.  Curtiss,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

In  conformity  to  the  instructions  of  the  General  Committee  of 
nine,  consisting  of 

James  D.  Pariox  of  Buffalo,  ■       • 

John   U'.  Allen  of  Cleveland, 
Augustus  S.  Porikr  of  Detroit, 
Wm.  Duane  \Vil>on  of  Milwaukee, 
Byron  Kilkournk  t. 

William  B.  Ogden  of  Chicago, 
S.-vMUEL  Lisle  vSmith  m 

George  \V.  Dole  n 

A.  B.  Chambers  of  St.  Louis, 

appointed  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  from  several  of  the  Western 
and  North-Western  States,  held  at  Rathbun's  Hotel,  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1846,  William  B. 
Ogden  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  said  Committee,  and  on  their 
behalf,  moved  that  James  f>.  -Barton  of  Butlalo,  take  the  Chair 
temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Convention,  which 
was  carried  bv  acclamation.  ■  ^  ■ 
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On  his  further  motion,  A.  B.  Chambers  of  St.  l.oiiis,  and  Hans 
Crocker  of  Mihvaukee,  were  appointed  Secretaries /r^  te^n. 

Mr.  Barton,  on  taking  the  Chair,  returned  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him,  in  calHng  him  to  preside  temporarily  o^  er 
the  dehberations  of  the  Convention. 

By  request  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wihiam  Allen  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  opened  the  Convention  witli  prayer. 

Rules  for  Organizing  and  Voting. 

S.  Lisle  Smith  of  Chicago,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Committee, 
laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  propositions,  for  their 
consideration  and  decision  -  -  said  propositions  being  recommended 
by  said  Committee: 

"ist.  The  States  shall  be  called  over,  and  the  Delegations, 
througli  one  of  their  number,  shall  report  a  written  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Delegates  in  attendance  from  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, giving  tlieir  locality  as  far  as  practicable. 

'*2d.  A  Committee  of  one  from  each  State  and  Territory  (to 
be  designated  by  the  Delegation,)  shall  be  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Convention,  ofticers  for  its  government,  rules  for  its  conduct, 
and  the  order  of  its  business. 

''3d.  Upon  a  division  being  called  for,  on  any  question,  the 
]3elegation  of  each  State  and  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  State  or  Territory,  according  to  its  representation 
in  the  Federal  Ciovtrnment — Territories  to  be  entitled  to  four 
votes. 

"4th.  Each  Delegation  is  requested  to  appoint  one  of  their 
number,  to  resi)ond  to  the  Chair,  in  casting  the  vote  of  their 
State  or  Territory." 

The  question  being  propounded  by  the  Chair,  "Shall  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  be  adopted  by  the  Convention,'' 
David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  moved  to  auiend  the  third 
proposition,  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"And  the  vote  of  each  Delegation  shall  be  taken  by  Ayes  and 
Noes;  and  in  reporting  the  same  to  the  ])resident,  the  person 
announcing  it  shall  announce,  also,  the  state  of  thie  vote.'" 

A  division  ha\ing  been  called  for,  the  vote  was  first  taken  on 
the  first  proposition,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  second  proposition  was  also  adopted. 

The  third  proiiosiiion  coming  iqi,  Mr.  Fields  amendment  was 
carried,  and  the  j^roposition,  as  thus  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  proposition  was  also  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Solon.  Robinson  of  Indiana,  the  reports  of  Dele- 
gates were  postponed  until  after  tlie  permanent  organization  ot 
the  Convention. 
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CoMMirrEE  TO  Nominate  Permanent  Officers. 

I'he  States  were  then  called  o\er  alphabetically,  to  designate 
;he  Delegate  who  should  represent  them  on  the  committee  to 
nominate  permanent  orhcers  for  this  Convention,  and  to  recom- 
mend rules,  etc. 

The  following  State^^  answered,  and  named  committee-men, 
as  follows : 

Connecticut — John  A.  Rockwell. Michigan- -John  Biddle, 
Florida — John  G.  Cam^).  Missouri — Albert  Jackson, 

Georgia — Thos.  liutler  King,       New  Hamp. — Francis  S.  Fiske, 
Indiana — Samuel  C.  Samj^le,        Xew  York — John  C.  Spencer, 
Illinois — Robert  Smith,  X.  J. — Littleton  Kirkpatrick. 

Iowa — X.  L.  Stout.  \  )hio — Robert  C.  Schenck, 

Kentucky — T.  H.  Crawford,        Pennsylvania — A.  G.  Ralston, 
Maine — M.  A.  Chandler.  Rhode  Island — Kdw'd  Seagra\e, 

Massachusetts  -  Ariemab  Lee,      S.  C. — Thos.  L.  Halsey  Cross, 
^\'isconsin — Marshall  M.  Strong. 

On  motion  of  John  C.  Si)enccr  of  Xew  York,  this  Committee 
were  required  to  meet  at  the  (.'ourt-House,  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  at  3  r.M..  this  day. 

On  motion  [of  H.  X.  Wells  of  ^^'isconsin,l  tiie  ConNcntion  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  4  p.m. 

AtiERNooN  Session — 4  p.m. 

I'he  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  James  L.  liar- 
ton,  president  /'ro  tcm.^  in  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  ])ermanent  otTicers,  pre})are  rules, 
etc.,  not  being  [»repared  to  report.  Rev.  Wm.  Allen  of  Massachu- 
setts, Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  and  Horace  Greeley  of  N"ew 
York,  responded,  in  brief  addresses,  to  the  calls  made  upon  them 
by  the  Convention. 

Report  of  Co.mmitiee  on  Officers,  Etc. 

John  Biddle  of  Michigan,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
report  the  names  of  i>ermanent  officers  of  the  Convention,  pre- 
pare rules  of  conduct,  and  report  the  order  of  business  to  be 
observed,  made  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  met  at  the  Court-House  at  3  p.m.,  and  aj)- 
pointcd  John  liidille  of  Michigan,  chairman,  and  A.  (i.  Ralston 
of  Pennsylvania,  secretary.  The  roll  being  called,  the  members 
were  found  to  be  present. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that 

4  ,...,, 
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EDWARD  BATES  of  Missouri, 
be  nominated  to  the  Convention,  for  its  presiding  officer. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

John  H.  Brockway  of  Conn.,    Wm.  \\'oodbridge  of  Michigan, 
John  G.  Camp  of  Florida.,  N.  W.  V/atkins  of  .vlissouri, 

Thos.  Butler  KinCx  of  Cxa.,      Erastus  Corning  of  N.  Y., 
E.  W.  H.  Ellis  of  Indiana,        Littleton  Kirkpatrick  of  N.  J. 
Chas.  S.  Hempstead  of  111.,        Francis  S.  Fiske  of  N.  H., 
Judge  Ct.  H.Williams  of  Iowa,  Gov.  Wm.  Bebb  of  Ohio, 
M.  A.  Chandler  of  Maine,        Andrew  W.  Loomis  of  Penn., 
Wm.  T.  Eustis  of  Mass.,  Hamilton  Hoppin  of  R.  L, 

John  H.  Tweedy  of  ^^'i$consin. 

SECRETARIES: 

Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana,    Peter  McMartin  of  N.  J., 
Nelson  Cr.  Edwards  of  III.,       Wm.  J.  Gtis  of  Ohio, 
Aaron  Hobart  of  Mass.,  Frederick  S.  Lovell  of  Wis., 

David  A.  Noble  of  Michigan,    Henry  W.  Starr  of  Iowa, 
Francis  U.  Fenno  of  N.  \.,      A.  B.  Chambers  of  Missouri. 

Charles  King  of  Xew  Jersey,  moved  to  strike  out  tlie  name  of 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  as  the  presiding  officer,  and  msert  the 
name  of  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Corwin  immediately  arose,  and  peremptorily  and  positively 
declined  serving,  under  the  circumstances. 

^Ir.  King  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  question  recurring,  upon  concurring  in  the  nominations 
of  the  Committee  for  ])ermanent  officers,  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  officers,  as  given  above,  were  therefore 
elected  to  the  offices  designated  in  the  Committee's  rei)ori. 

The  President-elect,  Edward  Bates  of  }»Iissouri,  being  con- 
ducted to  the  chair,  addressed  the  Convention  in  an  appropriate 
speech. 

RULES  FOR  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Committee  then  made  a  further  report  [through  Robert  C. 
Schenck  of  Ohio,]  recommending  the  following  rules  of  conduct, 
order  of  business,  etc.,  to  the  Convention: 

ist.  Resolved^  That  the  Convention  shall  be  governed,  in  its 
deliberations  and  action,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  parliamentary 
law — provided  that  no  Delegate  shall  s[)eak  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  at  one  time,  on  any  question. 

2.d.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  this  Convention,  to  prepare  and  publish,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  an  address,  on  behalf  of  this  Convention,  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States.'-' 

*  This  Address  may  be  found  in  Wheeler's  Hist,  of  Cong.,  Vol.  II,  p.  30^. 
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3d.  Resohcd,  That  a  Committee  of  two  from  each  State 
and  Territory  represented  in  this  Convention,  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  prepare  and  rei)ort  such  resohitions  as  they  may 
recommend  to  be  adopted  by  this  Convention. 

4th.  Resolrcd,  That  an  Executive  Conimittee  be  appointed, 
of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Territory  represented  in  this 
Convention,  to  be  selected  by  the  respective  Delegations,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  embracing 
the  views  and  purposes  of  this  Convention,  with  proper  statistics 
to  sustain  them;  and  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
such  subjects  of  improvement  as  may  be  most  urgent,  proper,  and 
expedient;  that  the  said  Committee  shall  appoint  such  sub-com- 
mittees, for  the  collection  of  statistical  information  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  and  necessary;  that  the  said  Executive  Com- 
mittee be,  and  it  is  hereby,  directed,  for  more  convenient  and 
concentrated  action,  to  a])point  a  sub-committee  to  attend  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  present  the  said  memorial,  and  to 
promote  its  success;  that  the  said  Executive  Committee  be,  and 
it  is  hereby,  directed  to  call,  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may 
consider  most  convenient,  another  Convention,  to  which  the  said 
Committee  shall  report  its  proceedings  and  progress  ;  and,  if 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  beneficent  })ur])oses  of  this  Convention,  to  report  the  causes 
of  its  failure,  in  order  that  such  future  Convention  may  take  such 
more  efficient  action  in  the  [^remises,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  command  success;  and  further,  that  such  projects  of  improve- 
ment and  such  statistical  information  as  may  be  presented  to  this 
Convention,  be  referred,  without  debate,  to  the  said  Executive 
Committee,  for  its  deliberate  consideration  and  action. 

The  question  recurring,  •'  Will  the  Convention  concur  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  and  adopt  the  resolutions  introduced 
by  them?" 

J.  Young  Scammon  of  Illinois,  moved  to  lay  the  above  report 
on  the  table,  and  that  they  be  printed. 

A  division  of  this  motion  being  called  for  by  Horace  Greeley 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Scammon  finally,  after  debate,  withdrew  his 
motion. 

The  first  resolution  finally  i)assed. 

The  second  resolution  coming  up,  it  was  finally,  on  motion  of 
S.  Treat  of  Missouri,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  third  resolution  coming  up  in  order,  Joseph  Stringham  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  motion 
was  rejected. 

Norman  B.  Judd  of  lUjnois,  mo\ed   to  amend,  by  providing 
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that  the  Committee  shall  be  designated  by  the  Delegations  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  instead  of  the  presiding  officer;  which 
motion  was,  after  debate,  rejected. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  original  resolution,  it  was,  after 
further  debate,  adopted. 

Before  considering  the  fourth  resolution,  tlie  C'onvention  ad- 
journed till  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  morning,  at  9  a.m. 

List  of  Delegates. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Delegations  from   the  dif- 
ferent States  represented,  as  handed  in  by  the  respective  Delega- 
tions,  to   the   Secretaries,   according   to   the    instructions   of  the 
Convention : 


CONNECTICUT. 

KLI.IXGTDX. 

John  H.  Ijiockway, 
Sol.  Pitkin. 

NORWICH. 

Tohn  A.  Rockwell, 
Joel  W.  White, 
Ciardner  Green. 

GRISWOLD. 
Horatio  Willes. 

VERN(~).\. 

Norman  O.  Kellogg. 

FLORIDA. 

John  G.  Camp. 

GEORGIA. 
Hon.  Thos.  IJutler  King, 
William  B.  Hodson. 

INDIANA. 

LAPORTK   C<.>r.\TV. 

Hon.  Gustavus  A.  Rose, 
John  P.  Early, 
Sutton  Van  Pelt, 
Samuel  E.  Williams, 
Hon.  Chas.  W.  Henry, 
Wm.  I),  vShumway, 
Hon.  Andrew  L.  Osljorn, 
Joseph  Orr, 
James  P'orrester, 
A.  H.  Robertson, 
David  Garlanrl  Rose, 
Jonathan  Burr, 
Gustavus  A.  Rose,  jr., 
William  Taylor, 
William  Rudolph  iJowes, 


Benjamin  Rush, 

Hon.  Silvanus   Evarts, 

Dr.  Daniel  Meeker, 

Franklin  Burer, 

Luther  Mann, 

E.  >E  Low, 

Addison  Bollard, 

Capt.  M.  Miller, 

James  S.  Stewart, 

Lyman  Blair, 

Alden  Patrick  Bowes, 

John  Andrews, 

Joshua  S.  McDowell, 

William  Hawkins, 

John  B,  Eravel, 

Hon.  John  M.  Barclay, 

G.  T.  Harding, 

Jacob  G.  v'^leight, 

Charles  W.  Henry,  jr., 

Capt.  ?:iy, 

George  W.  Haines, 

George  W.  Allen, 

I'enajah  Stanton, 

Edward  H.  N'oyes, 

Truman  H.   Best, 

John  Millikan, 

Franklin  Thwing, 

George  Ames, 

Samuel  Organ, 

Hon.  Franklin  W.  Hunt, 

Edward  \'ail, 

Hon.  Samuel  Stewart, 

Willys  Peck, 

[.    Hunt, 

B.  Salsburv, 

A.  H.  Mark  ham, 

Noah  P>ancis, 

Myron  H.  Orton, 


Chauncey  B.  Blair, 

Manlius  BroAvn, 

William  Henry, 

William  B.  Gusline, 

Reynolds  Couden, 

Jacob  S.  Carter, 

G.  W.  Kipp, 

Temple  Windle, 

Henry  Lusk, 

A.  Loomis, 

Alva  Mason, 

Lazarus  Whitehead, 

Capt.  Abner  Bailey, 

Benjamin  P.  Walker, 

Thomas  D.  Lemon, 

William  J.  Walker,     . 

Hon.  Wm.  W.  Higgins^ 

James  Wendover, 

Oscar  A.   Barker, 

Stephen  Holloway, 

Nathan  Hollov.-ay, 

William  Clakk, 

Elam  Clark, 

Thomas  Jernegan, 

G.  H.  Andrews, 

Wm.  H.  H.  Whitehead, 

John  Hayden, 

M.  Barber, 

Howell  Huntsman, 

G.  Pruntney, 

George  C.  Havens, 

I.  Ford, 

Judson  Sawin. 

( Jeorge  L.  Andrew, 

L.  Bradley, 

Samuel  Harvey, 

J.  Vardeman, 

E.  Presston, 
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Calita  Preston, 

J.  Cooley, 

J.  Coplin, 

Franklin  D.  Evarts, 

Henry  Willets, 

Anson  Wait. 

John  Walker. 

fames  Lemon. 

Marcelhis  IIa\vkins. 

G.  W.  Haines. 

J.  J.  Brown, 

Conrad  Everhart, 

lohn  Lemon. 

Stephen  Oaks, 

Alex.  II.  Robinson, 

Geo.  P..  Roberts, 

William  Cummins, 

Rev.  Francis  P.  Cummins, 

Seth  Brown. 

ST.  JOSEl  H  CO. 
Hon.  Samuel  C.  Sample, 
Hon.  Harris  E.  Hurlbut, 
Hon.  Tf)os.  .S.  Stantield, 
Hon.  William  Miller, 
Schuyler  Colfax, 
Henry  Johnson, 
Charles  M.  lleaton, 
Augustine  P.  Richardson, 
John  W.  White, 
Benjamin  F.  Price, 
William  (i.  Xorris, 
Edmund  P.  Taylor, 
John  Listenberger, 
Samuel  M.  Chord, 
John  T.  Lindsey, 
George  S.  Harris, 
Matthias  Stover, 
Christopher  ^\'.  Emerick, 
Beiijamin  F.  Miller, 
Dr.  Loui-;  Flumphreys, 
Alonzo  Wilson, 
John  Ryan, 
Samuel  P.  Ilart, 
Alonzo  Delano, 
William  Riggin, 
Nelson  Ferris, 
Lot  Vail, 

Able  A.  Whitlock, 
Oliver  T.  Niies, 
Rolent  T.  Curtis, 
Benjamin  Wall, 
William  Ruckman, 
Danforth  Js.ichmond, 
James  Davis, 
y 


Nathaniel  Wilson, 
William  Wihnini^ton, 
Charles  N.  Ryan, 
IV.  R.  Pierce, 
Thomas  D.  Vail, 
John  M.  Terrill, 
Dwight  Deming, 
J.  P.  Jones, 
Dr.  John  A.  Henricks, 
Shelem  Crockett, 
Jonathan  Crews. 

ALLEN    CO. 

John  Haigh,  jr., 
James  W\  Cushman, 
Wallace  B.  White. 

CASS   CO. 

Jay  Mix. 

CARROLL   CO. 

W.  II.  Shaw. 

i'oRTER   CO. 

William  Cheney, 

John  1 1  err, 

John  S.  Wallace, 

John  1  Running, 

[ohn  R.  .'^kinner, 

"fohn  C.  Ball, 

Willys  P.  Ward, 

Josepih  Brown, 

kuel  Starr, 

Henry  Buell, 

Henry  Eusch, 

Jolm  Ivasch, 

1-^llis  Sergeants, 

Thos.  A.  E.  Campbell, 

David  White, 

Nathaniel  Campbell, 

\\  iiliam  Tainter, 

.\L\RSi^LA.LL    CO. 

A.  (;.  Deavitt, 

Hard, 

Howe, 

Hiram  Grifhn. 

L.A.KE    CO, 

Solon  Robinson, 
John  W.  Dinwiddle, 
A.  F.  Brown, 
William  Clark, 
William  B.  Rockwell, 
Timothy  Rockwell, 
r)avid  'i'urner. 


Thomas  Clark, 
Henry  D.  Palmer, 
Henry  Wells, 
William  C.  Ferrington, 
David  K*.  Peltibone, 
C.  McCord. 

LAGRAXGE    CO. 

John  B.  Howe, 
John  W.  Demming. 
T.   I.  Spaulding, 
William  Martin, 
S.  P.  Williams, 
Jonathan  WoodrutT, 
L^elavan  Martin. 

TIPPECANOE    CO. 

Samuel  A.  Huff, 
James  Demming, 
T.  T.  Benbridge, 
S.  H.  Hazard, 
Zebulon  Baird, 
J.  L.  Revnolds, 
}.  H.  Wdliams, 
Hon.  Danitl  Mace. 

ELKHART    CO. 

Nelson  E.  Marslon, 
Thomas  G.  Harris, 
Erastus  W.  IE  Ellis, 
John  Fitzpatrick, 
A.  N.  Flarscall, 
John  Cook,  jr.. 
Dr.  M.  M.  Latta, 
W.  Earle, 
H.  II.  Hall, 
Sewall  Thompson, 
Calvin  Martin, 
John  Simonton. 

FOUNTAIN    CO. 

Dr.  Fraley. 

WAYNE    CO. 

Charles  Suffims. 

ILLINOIS. 

BOONE    CO. 

Sidney  Avery, 
James  L.  Loop, 
A.  D.  Bishop, 
Henry  Loop, 
James  Crosby, 
W.  F.  Giddings, 
Samuel  Longcor, 
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A.  Pcrsels. 
S.  Carpenter, 
Simon  Peter  Doty. 
Toel  Walker, 
R.  B.  Hurd, 
Thomas  Hart. 
F.  B.  Hamlin, 
S.  S.  Whiteman, 
William  Stewart, 
Oliver  Hale, 
Daniel  Howell, 
W.  Smith. 

DUREAU    Co. 
Daniel  RadclifT, 
Cyrus  Langworthy, 
Robert  E.  Thompson, 
Arthur  Bryant, 
Joel  Doojittle, 
Roland  Mo>eley, 
Cyrus  pjryant, 
Roland  V.  Moseley, 
S.  L.  Bani^s, 
Selby  Douiittle, 
John  Martin, 
.Dr.  George  R.  Ames, 
Dr.  William  Converse, 
Christopher  C.  Tallett. 


J.  W.  Fitch, 
S.  Colcord, 
P.  G.  Vauters, 
J.  D.  Lansing. 

COOK    CO. 
Matthias  Lane  Dunlap, 
Homer  Wilmarth, 
John  Hill, 
D.  Adams, 
James  Michie, 
John  B.  Witt, 
Wesley  Polk, 
W^ilson  McCIintock, 
Samuel  Vial, 
Henry  Carrington, 
Theodoru.>  Doty, 
J.  Gates, 
Joseph  F ilk  ins, 
J.  H.  Martin, 
A.  Luce, 
Wm.  Hopps, 
S.  M.  Salsbury, 
Milo  Winchell, 


John  Shrigley, 
Silas  W.  Sherman, 

Burlingame, 

William  H.  Davis. 

CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 
Hon.  James  Curtiss, 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Ogden, 
George  W,  Dole,  -' 
John  H.  Kinzie,    ' 
Grant  Goodrich,    - 
Thomas  Church,   - 
Ebenezer  I'eck, 
James  H.  Collins, 
Anton  Getzler, 
Hon.  Buckner  S.  Morris, 
Hon.AIanson  S.Sherman 
Charles  McDonnell, 
Charles  Walker,  ■ 
Hon.  John  I^,  Chapin,- 
Richard  Lush  Wilson, 


John  Rodgers, 

Judge  Henry  Brown.        ^ 

Walter  L.  Newberry,  ~"^ 

John  J.  Brown, 

Dr.  John  Brinkeihoff, 

Hon.  Alexander  Loyd, 

William  Jones, 

Charles  M.  Grav, 

Eli  B.  Williams', 

Wm.  L.  Whitiug, 

Samuel  J.  Lowe. 

Frederick  Plagerman, 

Cyrenius  Beers, 

Wm.  B.  Snowhook, 

George  W.  Meeker, 

Jonathan  Voung  Scammon 

Sidney  Sawyer, 

Wm.  L.  Church, 

John  Ryan, 

Hon.  John  Wentworth, 

Capt.  John  B.  F.  Russell, 


Dr.  Wm.  Bradshaw  Egan, }[,)„_  Augustus  Garrett 
Hon.  \\  m.  H.  Brown,      js^^c  Cook 


James  Carney, 
Mark  Skinner^  v 
Daniel  McElroy, 
Justin  Butterlield, 
John  M.  Wilson, 
John  S.  Wright, 
Thomas  Hoyne.  ■ 
Asher  Rossetter, 


James. A.  McDougr 
Henry  B.  Clarke, 
'"^Mahlon  D.  Ogden, 
baiauel  Hoard, 
Jacob  Russell, 
Walter  S.  Gurnee. 
Obadiah  Jackson, 
Isaac  H.  Burch, 


Hon.  Benj.  W.  Raymond,  j^i^^^  ^    Turner, 

Hon.  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 

Hon,  Isaac  N.  Arnold, 

Norman  B.  Judd,  " 

.Samuel  Lisle  Smith,  • 

Giles  Spring, '• 


Elisha  Winslow  Tracy, 

Geo.  A.  Gibbs, 

Allen  Robbins, 

Hon.  Francis  C.  Sherman, 

James  A.  Smith, 


CARROLL    CO. 

R.  W.  Roust. 
Wm.  Halderman, 
John  Rinewalt, 
Semple  M.  Journey, 
E.  Chamberlin. 


Gurdon  Salton.  Hubbard,  ■]j^  Charles  Volney  Dyer. 

Stephen  F.  Gale,  ( 

Plirain  J.  Winslow, 

Joel  C.  "Waller, 

Theron  Pardee, 

Thomas  Richmond, 

James  Peck, 

James  H.  Rochester. 

Edward  H.  Hadduck,- 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Bristol, 

Henry  R.  Payson, 

vSamuel  N.  Stebbins, 

Cyrus  Bentley,  > 

Richard  Jones  Hamilton, 

fames  H.  Woodworth, 

'Hugh  T.  Dickey,   • 

Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,    n 


DEKALU    CO. 

J.  Easterbrook, 
Samuel  H.  Lay, 
C.  Potter, 
G.  I.  Latham, 
B.  i;.asterbrook, 
David  Merritt, 
John  L.  Arnold, 
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Alex.  R.  Patton, 
Thomas  Geo.  Beveridge, 
Lyman  Bacon, 
L   Marion, 
Richard  Garrelt, 
Jerome  B.  Carpenter, 
Edward  Devine, 
lames  Hall  Beveridge, 
William  French, 
Daniel  X.  Boyd^ 
Roswell  Frve, 

B.  Harris.  ' 

Dl'  PACK    CO. 

James  F.  W.  Wight, 

Nathan  Allen, 

Selinus  Milton  Skinner, 

John  Granger, 

Chas.  Bingley  Hosmer, 

Alymer  Keith. 

Stephen  J.  Scott, 

Mich.ael  Hines, 

John  J.  Riddler, 

John  Thompson, 

Thomas  Andrews, 

Asa  Knapp. 

Russell  Whipple, 

Daniel  M.  Green, 

Charles  R.  Parmelee, 

Walter  Blanchard, 

S.  Davis, 

A.  Hills, 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Hoffman 

Samuel  D.  I'icrce, 

A.  Dudley, 
Julius  M.  Warren, 
Wm.  Smith, 

W.  C.  Todd, 
Ca{)t.  Hammond, 
J.  A.  Smith, 
E.  Gilbert, 
W.  Jones, 
lohn  Stolp, 

C.  Hunt, 
Xathan  Loring, 
Albin  Lull, 

If .  C.  Cobb, 

B.  R.  Torode. 
E  'I'allmadge, 
r.  Hubbard, 
M.  Stacy, 

J.  Hackett, 
Horace  Brooks, 
J.  C.  Hatch, 


B.  Hobson,     ' 
Wm.  G.  Strong, 
Robert  Nelson  Murray, 

C.  N.  Fox, 
Allan  Mcintosh, 
[ohn  [.  Kimball, 
W.  Fitch, 

D.  Crane, 
G.  Roush, 

Dr.  David  Hess, 
John  Sargent. 

GREEN    CO. 
John  Orr, 
James  1  >.  Fry. 

GRUNDY    CO. 
John  Hooper, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Hand, 
Richard  Dunn, 
Patrick  Kelly, 
George  H.  Kiersted, 
Charles  O.  Hale, 
Dr.  Thomas  'SI.  Reed, 
Thomas  J.  London, 
A.  G.  Barber, 
W'm.  E.  Armstrong, 
Henrv  Xorman, 
Wm.'P.  Rogers, [U.S.N. 

E.  W.  Clavpool, 
John  McNellis, 
J.  Claypool, 

,  Henrv  Starr, 
E.  P.'Seelev, 
E.  H.  Little, 
Dr.  Huy  i;)aniels, 
Daniel  W.  Edgarton, 
J.  ^L  Craig, 
Barton  Holderman, 
Leander  Newport, 
Perrv  A.  Armstrong, 
L.  Wilkes, 
H.  Hyslop, 
Philip  Rose, 
John  ^E  Clover, 
Isaac  Hoyt, 
James  Cromer, 
J.  B.  Moore, 
James  Kelly, 
Salman  Rutherford, 
W.  L.  Perce, 
P.  Ilynds, 
Charles  IE  Gould, 
Jet.  Crotty, 


Robert  Peacock, 
John  G.  Chambers, 
T.  M.  Gurnsev, 
K.  McTagne; 
M.  P.  Wilson, 
M.  D.  Pendergiast, 
Samuel  Ayres, 
Dr.  J.  Daggett, 
J.  \\.  Rutherford. 

HANCOCK    CO. 

G.  Edmonds,  jr. 

IROQUOIS    CO, 
W^  Thomas, 

C.  Thomas, 
N.  W'ilson, 
John  Young, 
Isaac  Williams. 

JO  DAVIESS    CO. 

Charles  S.  Hempstead, 
Thomas  C.  Browne, 
Thomas  Drummond, 
William  Hempstead, 
Cieorge  M.  Mitchell, 
Terah  B.  Farnsworth, 
James  Carter, 
Elihu  B.  Washburne, 
E.  S.  Seymour, 
Henry  B.  Truett, 
Benjamin  IE  Campbell, 
Charles  R.  Bennett, 
John  E.  Slaymaker, 
M.  Flaslitt, 
William  Bothwell, 
W.  Goodwin, 
Lorenzo  P.  Sanger. 

KENDALL    CO. 

J.  Morgan, 
\V.  W.  Grant, 
K.  Makiney, 
S.  A.  Roberts, 
S.  B.  Hopkins, 
John  Robinson, 
Horace  Wincheli, 

D.  B.  Jewell, 
S.  Drow, 

M.  Shaw, 

T.  M.  Mudgett, 

L.   C.  Allen, 

J.  H.  Hayden, 

A.  Wolcott,  •   ' 

\\.  A.  Blane, 
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C.  Dowd, 
J.  H.  Hubbard, 
Norman  Dodge, 
A.  S.  Rt\niolds, 

A.  B.  Siiiith, 
W.  V.  Boyd, 
J.  S.  Pelg'er, 
L.  B.  Judsoii, 

C.  B.  Chapin, 
William  Briggs, 

D.  Tole, 
R.  Walton, 

D.  Ashley,  jr.. 
J.  A.  McClellan, 
J.  Grimwood, 

B.  W.  Barnes, 
S.  K  Craw, 

L.  E.  McClellan, 

D.  I.  Johnson, 
G.  H.  Higley, 

G.  D.  Richardson, 

E.  Morgan, 
J.  Gleason, 

r.  A.  W.  Buck, 
L.  D.  Brady, 
R.  N.  Matthews, 

A.  B.  Ives, 

S.  A.  Taubling, 

E.  Darnell, 

G.  W.  Hadden, 
James  Scott, 
S.  Burris, 
William  Toobs, 
Isaac  Hatch, 

B.  A.  Culver, 
L.  Bristol, 

A.  Ives, 
J.  Ryan, 

F.  B.  Ives, 
J.  Luce, 

G.  Ryan, 
W.  Ives, 
J.  Evans, 

C.  Talman, 
A.  Looker, 
J.  S.  Ives, 

G.  Stevenson, 
A.  D.  Newton, 

D.  Neff, 

D.  M.  Wisner, 
F.  Misner, 
A.  P.  Black, 
John  Collins, 
Garret  Collins, 


S.  C.  Collins, 

C.  Lacey, 

A.  Z.  Tavlor, 
W.  R.  Cady, 
Charles  McEwen, 
Henry  McEwen, 
Grifhn  Smith, 
W.  B.  Field, 
A.  McClaslae, 
L.  Hills, 

George  Hollenbeck, 
Thomas  G.  Wright, 
W.  Cowdrv, 
W.  N.  Davis, 

D.  J.  Townsend. 

KNOX    CO. 

R.  B.  Tripp, 
Chauncey  S.  Colton, 
A.  B.  Gardner. 

KANE   CO. 
John  F.  Farnsworth, 
'Orville  Everest, 
Geo.  H.  Stevens, 
Thomas  Scott, 
A.  F.  Stevens, 
Horace  Town, 
John  \'anNortwick, 
J.  Mas^ingham, 
J.  W.  Churchill, 
Thomas  Spray, 

D.  Wheeler, 
Wm.  B.  West, 
J.  Derbv, 

F.  Baker, 

N.  B,  Spaulding, 

Rev.  Flavel  Bascom, 

A.  Rawsun, 

C.  B.  Gates, 

E.  W.  Austin, 
M.  P.  Houck, 
L.  H.  Applebee, 
S.  C.  Hapgood, 
A.  S.  Bush, 
Timothy  C.  P^llithorpe, 
J.  W.  Hapgood, 

J.  M.  Elithorpe, 

A.  White, 

A.  Edwards, 

A.  Yates, 

J.  Brovvn, 

Nathan  H.  Dearljjorn, 

Samuel  S.  Jones, 


Charles  A.  Brooks. 
Dr.  I.  S.  P.  Lord, 
John  Wilson, 
Edward  R.  Allen, 
A.  Hayden. 
Timothv  Baker, 
Daniel  I).  Waite, 
Alex.  H.  Baird, 

0.  C.  Baird, 
George  Ferson> 
Robert  Feri,on, 
James  Person, 
Ira  Minard, 

J.  Danford, 

John  J.  Chambers, 

Dr.  David  Millington, 

John  More, 

Frank  H.  Alexander, 

Elisha  Freeman, 

E.  Mead. 

E.  Wilcox, 

^^'m.  C.  Kimball, 

N.  Williams, 

P.  Sylla, 

George  W.  Raymond, 

Luther  Dearborn, 

Cieorge  H.  Merrill, 

John  Ranstead, 

A.  Walker, 

1.  Stone, 

E.  Ballaace, 

J.  Kimball. 

A.  Hadlock, 

A.  Raymond, 

R.  L.   Varwood, 

S.  H.  Hamilton, 

T.  Tefft, 

\V.  H.   Hubl)ard, 

A.  Hadlock, 

E.  Gifford, 

T.  W.  Waldron, 

J.  Wilson, 

T.  H.  Andrus, 

J.  C.  Derby, 

John  Oatman,  Sr. 

LEE    CO, 

Silas  Noble, 
R.  B.  Loveland, 
T.  Murphy, 
D.  Frobt, 

Fender, 

W,  W.  ^Velch, 
Jacob  Doan, 
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\V.  Wright, 
George  A.  Ingalls, 
William  W.  Heaton, 
W.  Leaman, 

A.  L.  Porter, 
E.  B.  Baker. 
T,  Brown, 

J.  M.  Johnson, 
Veranius  Ells, 
lohn  11.  Page, 

B.  Stewart. 

I.A  SALLE    CO. 

Madison  E.  HoUister, 
John  G.  Xattinger,  , 
George  Mann, 
Lucien  B.  Delano, 
Jesse  Dickey, 
'George  II.  West, 
Isaac  Abrahams, 
G.  H.  Noble, 
Harvey  Leonard,    • 
Ghurchill  Cofiuig,  »• 
•  William  Ciiumasero.,- 
<ieorge  W.  Gilson. 
Henry  S.  Bebee,    ' 
Tohn  C.  Champlin,  ^ 
Milton  II.  Swift, 
Lorenzo  Leland,  • 
Arthur  Lockwood,-, 
Robert  Kowe, 
William  Richardson, 
Giles  W,  Jackson, 
Levi  Jennings, 
S.  Jennings, 
John  Armour,   - 
William  W.  Lowe. 
W.  G.  Webb, 
Eri  L.  Waterman,'"'"' 
fohr.  Morri.s, 
T.  B.  Elliott, 
J.  Pestland, 
Richard  Cody,^ 
A.  Johnston,  ' 
John  B.  Preston,'. 
David  L.  Hough,, 
John  S.  Mitchell, 
J.  B.  Rich, 
W^m.  Cogswell,  » 
Joseph  Avery, 
Joseph  Hall, 
M.  N'ewman, 
Jereminh  Pembrook, 
N.  Springer, 

4* 


Champlin  R.  Potter. 
Rev.  Charles  V.  Kelly, 
Charles  H.  Sutphin, 
N.  Knickerbocker, 
Z.  Dickinson, 
C.  Dickinson, 
Burton  Ayres,  ?  -^ 
John  Titus, 
[ohn  D.  Olmstead,  • 
E.  NetT, 

John  V.  A.  Hoes,    • 
George  B.  Macey, 
Marshall  Havenhill. 

LAKE  CO. 
James  McKay, 
Isaac  Hopkinson, 
Beecher  Hitchcock, 
Edward  S.  L.  Bachelor, 
Dr.  Milton  Bacon, 
Dr.  David  Cory, 
Daniel  O.  Dickinson, 
W.  Oilman, 
O.  T.  Dcnnev. 
Edward  O.  Ely, 
Mordecai  ].  Brown, 
Ira  Porter, 
Robert  Douglass, 
Dr.  Hezekiah  Joslin, 
Josiah  Moulton, 
.'^aul  H,  Elinn, 
Hiram  Butrick, 
Augustus  B.  Cotes, 
Samuel  M.  Dowst, 


Wm.  A.  Boardman, 
E.  Winchester  Hoyt, 
DeWitt  Spaulding, 
Isaac  R,  Lyon, 
Capt.  Crawford, 
Franklin  Smith, 
Francis  Fenelon  Munson, 
Wm.  C.  Tiftany, 
Volkert  Peter  ' 

VanRensselear. 
Dr.  David  Kellogg, 
Thomas  Darling, 
Dr.  Jesse  H.  Foster, 
Alva  Trowbridge, 
De  La  Fayette  Clark, 
James  H.  Trader, 
Reuben  D.  Dodge, 
Truman  Hibbard, 
Dr.  Parley  Dickinson,   • 
Joseph  Wood, 
Thomas  H.  Payne, 
Israel  A.  Jones, 
Jacob  T.  Devoe, 
David  H.  Sherman, 
George  Thompson, 
Samuel  S.  King, 
Alvan  Truesdell, 
Jehiel  Comi_)ton, 
Benjamin  \VeIch, 
James  landsay, 
Robert  Carroll, 
David  Whitney, 
Peter  C.  Schank, 
Jeremiah  Q.  Morrill, 


Dr.  Robert  W.  Clarkson,i^aac  II.  Smith, 


Lorenzo  Hink.^ton, 

Dr.  Moses  Evans, 

Charles  O.  Walters, 

Moses  P.  Hoyt, 

John  O'Connell, 

John  A.  Tyrrell, 

James  Young  Cory, 

Wesley  Munger, 

Wm.  Finn.  Sheppard, 

Jabez  B.  Portier, 

David  Ballentine, 

Charles  Richards  Steele, 

Elijah  Middlebrk  Haines,  madison  co. 

Elisha  Peyre  Ferry,  Hon.  Robert  Smith, 

S.  Howe,  Hon,  Nathaniel  Pope, 

Chris.  Columbus  Taylor,   Hon.  David  J.  Baker, 

John  T.  Clark,  Simeon  Ryder, 

Robert  C.  VanRen.sselear,Benj.  T.  Long, 

Nathaniel  P.  Dowst,  Hon.  W^m.  F.  DeWoIf. 


Timothy  B.  Titcomb, 
James  Kapple, 
Daniel  Martin, 
Levi  Marble, 
Elijah  Huson, 
Leonard  <iage, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
George  Morill, 
Isaac  J.  Smith, 
Richard  Huson, 
George  Ely. 
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Moses  G.  Atwood, 
Nelson  G.  Edwards. 

MARION    CO. 

Uriel  Mills. 

MORGAN    CO. 

R.  B.  Hatch. 

MCHENRY    CO. 

Serrill  P.  Hyde, 
Thomas  Stephens, 
C.  H.  Ames, 
Lucian  L.  Crandle, 
Anson  Sperry, 
Harry  Mclntyre, 
John  W.  Dennison. 
Wni.  F.  Combs, 
Amos  B.  Coon, 
Truman  SaflTord, 
Charles  II.  Williar,]. 
Daniel  Stewart, 
Cornelius  Lansing. 
Thomas  M.  White, 
Joel  H.  Johnson, 
\Vm.  Sloan, 
Ithream  Taylor, 
Elzaphan  I.  Smith, 
Neill  Donnelly, 
Phineas  W.  Piatt, 
Derrick  C.  Bush, 
Alvin  Judd, 
Joseph  Green, 
Ira  C.  Trowbridc^'e, 
John  Ijrink, 
Henry  M.  Wait, 
John  ]i.  Parsons, 
H.  W.  Hart, 
Benjamin  Douglass, 
Henrv  Petre, 
R.  IE  Mooney, 
James  T.  Pierson, 
Col.  James  M.  Strode, 
Beman  Crandel, 
Benjamin  M.  Peirscn, 
Major  F.  Erwin, 
J.  L).  Ames, 
James  D.  Kellog, 
Christopher  Walkup, 
P.  La  Duw, 
Jonathan  Dyke, 
John  L.  Douglass, 
John  F.  Gray, 
Alexander  H.  Nixon, 
Robert  B.  Tuttle, 


Avery  A.  Gates, 
Anthony  Overacker, 
Abraham  Reynolds, 
C.  Mease, 
Joshua  J.  Barwick, 
Chauncey  Beckwit]i, 
Starr  Titus. 
Sidney  Condict, 
Wm.  'Mead, 
Albert  Chamberlin, 
Silas  Griswold, 
John  Vasey, 
David  fjaktr. 
Nathan  H.  Foster, 


Alien  Sisson, 

AnciAv  Jackson  Haywood 

Alonzo  C.  Diggins, 

Daniel  Blair, 

A.  Darley, 

Peter  McMahon. 

John  Fritz, 

Henry  T.  Rice, 

Eli  Henderson, 

Alexander  Dawson, 

Newell  Colby, 

Aiad  Sly, 

Hosea  B.  Troop, 

Stanton  M.  Thomas, 


Rodolphus  A.  HutchinsonWm.  Ciwing, 

Wm.  H.  Stewart, 

Thaddius  15.  Wakeman, 

Orson  Diggins, 

C.eorge  W.  Danna, 

Frank  Wedgewood, 

Neri  M.  Capron, 

Abraham  Shaver, 

Ira  Nurse. 

Bela  II.  Tyron, 

Wm.  A.  McConneil, 

Elias  P.  Sampson, 

Wm.  Stewart, 

Darius  P.  Sampson, 

Amos  Cogswell, 

Oliver  H.  P.  (iougin, 

Enos  W.  Smith, 

Chas.  H.  Russell, 

Fred.  W.  Smith, 

S.  Steele, 

John  E.  Mann, 

S.  Perry, 

Henry  D.  IIufT, 

Edwin  A.  Lay, 

].  Brown, 

Wm.  Allen, 

Martin  L.  HufTman, 

Wm.  Terry, 

Asher  M.  Renwick, 

Carlisle  Hastings, 

Edwin  W.  llibbard, 

B.  Smith, 
(jeorge  T.  Kasson, 
Edwin  Stringer, 

C.  Potter, 
Wm.  .Sponable, 
Andrew  Purvis, 
Pldwin  Terr  ill, 
Dr.Ward  Burley  [Mason], 
Wm.  T.  Potter, 


J.  Potter, 

Silas  S.  Pettit, 

J.  Hairn, 

Capt.  Silas  Chat  held  [1S12] 

Wm.  L.  Reynolds. 

Spencer  Flanders, 

ihomas  Carr, 

(reovge  Harrison, 

V.-m.^  Barnes, 

R.  Piatt, 

David  C^oiT, 

C  H.  Burland, 

Wm.  C.  Gunning. 

J.  G.  Better, 

Truman  Dutch cr. 

Nelson  Diggins, 

Hcrmon  N.  Owen, 

A.  R.  Gray, 

Martin  Thrall, 

Hiram  Hazard, 

Alfred  Negus, 

James  M.  Judd, 

Lake  W.  Belcher, 

Algernon  C.  Belcher, 

Frederick  W.  Belcher, 

Christopher  C.  K.elley, 

Alon:o  Piatt, 

George  H.  Griffmg, 

Robert  W.  Stewart, 

John  Donnelly, 

David  Kelley, 

Charles  E.  Bromley, 

W^esley  Diggins, 

Joseph  Golder. 

MONROE    CO. 

Kincannon. 
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OGLE    CO. 

lohn  Killebee, 
fames  V.  Gale, 
^.  S.  Crowell, 
i>auphin  Brown, 
-las  St.  J.  Mix, 
I 'avid  Lewis, 
lames  Swan, 
Albert  F.  Brown, 
Henry  Wheelock, 
Alfred  Helm, 
>amael  Wood, 
}■..  Payson  Snow, 
« /eorge  Toney, 
I'hineas  Chanev, 
li.  L.  Beach, 
t'cter  Wertz, 
Clark  Wait, 
!>.  M.  Coolbough, 
!ohn  Ryder, 
'•'.  S.  Marshall, 
Augustus  Anknt'v, 
«icorge  Murphv, 
^V^).  G.  David, 
V.m.  M.  Barv, 
\V.  A.  House, 
Charles  C.  Royce, 
Pvman  Morgan, 
Willard  P.  Flagg. 
'heater  K.  Williams, 
Henry  A.  Mix, 
H.  Hiestand, 
lohn  Rice, 
A.  Q.  Allen, 
Henry  Sharer, 
Henry  Haire, 
Jimcs  Johnston, 
•lark  Biggais, 
Morgan  fewell, 
Alex.  Be'ire, 
'^rij.  Lr.ngley, 
I  rcderick  Wagoner, 
Jnuc  Rice, 
^irnuel  Fouts, 
M  icier  Seyster, 
^<'ley  Paddock, 
John  Etnyre. 

riKE  CO. 
^-  N'.  Garbutt, 
H.  T.  Mudd, 
^'-^rij.  D.  Brown, 
Jonathan  Foye  James, 
"^^  Barnard. 


John  Webb, 
Ben{.  Xorris, 
M.  P.  Mace. 

PEORIA    CO. 

Charles  Ball  lard, 
Elihu  N.  Powell, 
John  PL  Rankin, 
Isaac  Underbill, 
G.  W.  Willard, 
Capt.  Thonias  Baldwin, 
Theodore  Adams, 
Isaac  Hamblin. 

ROCK-ISEAND    CO. 

J.  W.  Dwing, 
P.  Gregg. 

KANDOl.ril    CO. 

Cornelius  S.  Whitney*. 

SANGAMON    CO. 

J^r.  E.  PL  Merryman, 
Hon^  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Fred.  Doyle. 

SCHL'VLER    CO. 

Robert  S.  Blp.ckwell, 
Lewis  D.  Erwin, 
Charles  Farwell, 
Franc i-:  E.  Bryant. 

STEl'IIENSON    CO. 

Martin  P.  .Sweet, 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner, 

C.  Waterman, 
John  II.  Addams, 
John  K.  Brewster, 
Alfred  Caldwell, 
Frederick  A.  Strockey, 

D.  Kryder, 
John  Lerch, 
John  Miller, 
J.  A.  Davis, 
H.  Davis, 
L.  Preston, 

S.  J.  Giddings, 
S.  Scott, 
F.  Foley, 
John  fioddard, 
D.  A.  Knowkon, 
L.  Grileard, 
John  A.  Clark, 
f.  Replogle, 
W.  P.  Belknap, 


A.  Dennis, 

C.  A.  Sheets, 
H.  Tarbox. 

TAZWEI.L    CO. 

Peter  Menard,  Jr.. 

D.  Briggs, 
W.  Cromwell, 
W.  S.  Maus, 


S.  Rhodes, 
Dr.  Perkins, 
W.  Parker, 
J.  Chandler, 
f.  S.   James, 
G.  Wl  Shair. 


WHITES  I DKS    I  (). 

X.  G.  Reynolds, 
W.  R.  Cox, 
D.  B.  Crook, 
W.  K.  Whipple. 
W.  S.  W.  Wa>sun, 
A.  Crook, 
Col.  J.  Holmes, 
C.  E.  Fitch, 

C.  S.  Deming. 
W.  W.  Gilbert. 

WINNEBAGO    CO. 

D.  S.  Haight, 
Anson  S.  ^liller, 
S.  G.  Amor, 

Thos.  D.  Robert.'.on, 
Wm.  Hulin, 
Spencer  Post, 
Chas,  H.  SpatTord. 
O.  Jewett, 
J.  A.  W^ilson, 
Jason  Marsh, 
Martin  C'rawford, 
C.  F.  Miller, 
Goodyear  A.  Sanford, 
Wm.  A.  Dickerman, 
R.  R.  Comstock, 
Jesse  Blinn, 
J.  B.  Peterson, 
Austin  Colton, 
S.  Leach, 
C.  A.  Huntington, 
J.  M.  Wright, 
J.  B.  Johnson, 
Samuel  Cunningham, 
Horace  Miller, 
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Cvnis  Miller, 
f.  M.  Miller, 
W.  P.  Dennis, 
H.  Barross, 
D.  Corey, 
M.  H.  Regan, 
Dr.  Carpenter. 

WiLL    CO. 

Isaac  Scarritt, 
John  Miller, 
Samuel  Whallon, 
T.  E.  Towner, 
Amos  C.  Paxson, 
Horace  Boardman, 
Robert  Freeman, 
Matthew  C.  Boughton. 
Reuben  W.  Smith, 
John  Barber, 
Leander  Clifford, 
Thomas  G.  Sprague, 
Samuel  Goodrich, 
L.  S.   lUifTum, 

Luther  Smith, 

Robert  Strong, 

Hiram  Warren, 

Warren  W.  Bough  ton, 

S.  R.  Rathbone, 

Amasa  S.  Thomas, 

Robert  Clow, 

Stephen  Carpenter, 

A.  Williams, 

M.  Cavenor, 

L.  Warner, 

A.  B.  Mead, 

H.  Williams, 

John  Lush  Wilson, 

Peter  Stewart, 

Hamilton  1).  Risley, 

J.  L.  Voung, 

Franklin  Mitchell, 

Samuel  G.  Baldwin. 

E.  S.  Strong, 

H.  M.  Gilbert. 

D.  A.  Watson, 

J.  Gutterson, 
Henry  Ahhouse, 
Edmund  Allen, 

J.  M.  Johnson, 

Jonathan  Barnett, 
V.  Lamb, 
Hiram  Norton,  '^ 
Nicholas  Brown, 
H.  Hitchcock, 


A.  Davis, 
Charles  W^ood, 
J.  W.  S afford, 
Norman  Northrop, 
Samuel  Gushing, 
Willard  Wood, 
Albert  E.  l>ishop. 
John  E.  Hewes, 
"L.  Hewes, 
Enoch  Dodge, 
A.  P.  Grung, 
S.  W^  Cooper, 
J.  E.  Phillips, 
E.  Grung, 
Wm.  R.^  Starr, 
E.  Cole, 

David  Haner, 
Chapin, 

H.  Sprague, 

H.  E.  C.  Barrett, 

lohn  Kile, 

Moses  II.  Cook, 

S.  Whipple, 

H.  A.  Deen. 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Ix  Boardman, 

W.  Hewes, 

B.  Brooks, 

E.  Baker, 

W.  Keeney, 

Wm.  Gooding,  J 

L.  Newton, 

John  L.  Hanchet.   • 

foel  ^Ianning,  *. 

Geo.   F.  (xreer, 

John  W.  Padduck, 

Gen.  James  15.  Tarnev, 

E.  E.  Bush, 

Norman  L.  Ilawley,  v 

Edward  B.  Talcotl,     . 

Jacob  Fry, 

Cieorge  W.  Geddes, 
Daniel  Walley, 
j.  N.  Brown  ell, 
S.  P.  Cooper, 
S.  Baker, 
J.  B.  Culver, 
Thomas  Shepperd, 
Isaac  Benham, 
Hyram  Sheppenl, 
John  Shingle. 


IOWA. 

BI.OOMINGTON. 
B.  S.  Olds, 
N.  L.  Street  [Stout], 
Adam  Ogilvie, 
Suel  Foster, 
J.  A.  Green, 
'H.  Q.  Jennison, 
G.  Old's. 

W.VSHlNCrTON    CO. 

Norman  Evertson. 

BURLINGTON. 

Henry  W.  Starr, 

Judge  Geo.  II.  Williams. 

DAVENPORT. 

Robert  Mcintosh, 
George  B.  Sargent. 

KENTUCKY. 

VERSAILLES. 

H.  C.  Blackburn, 
T.  H.  Crawford. 

MAINE. 

F.  B.  Stockbridge, ' 
M.  A.  Chandler. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

IIOSTON. 

Wm.  T.  Eustis, 

George  Horatio  Kuh.n, 

Samuel  Phipps. 

John  Cleveland  Proctor, 

Benj.  B.  Mussey, 

Chas.  Wentworih  Uphi'.v.. 

Wm.WhitueU(;reenoui:n- 

Thos.  Greaves  Caiy,  J''  • 

Wm    Lawrence  Green, 

Philip  T.  An  bin, 

Hon.  Ehsha  Hunt  A!;cn> 

(ieorge  A.  Fiske, 

I.  E.  Reed, 

G.  L.  Drink  water, 

Geo.  Girdlev  Smith, 

Aaron  Hobart, 

Anson  lUulin-ame, 

Ward  Hcaley, 

N.  H.  Hartwell, 

Henry  Loring,  Jr., 

Joseph  H.  Buckingn:^n:, 
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i  ;hn  L.  Hunnewel]. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

Ikiijamin  Wheeler. 

TKMPLETON, 

.\.-temas  Lee. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Kev.  Dr.  Wni.  xVllen. 
ABINGDON. 

fojeph  Hunt. 

NEW   BEDFORD. 
Kichard  Williams, 

WARE. 

Lieazer  Porter. 

MICHIGAN. 

ALLEGAN    CO. 

Henrv  H.  Booth, 
DAV'itt  C.  Chapin, 
Dr.  Abram  R.  Calkins 
Wm.  B.  Kibby, 
Dr.  Ela  Sawtell, 
."^tc-phen  A.  Morrison, 
Chai.  R.  Wilkes, 
Jabez  Chadbourne, 
James  G.  Carter, 
A.  S.  Wells, 
0:is  R,  Johnson, 
A.  B.  Xoyes, 
Frederick  Plummer, 
John  R.  Kellogg, 
Joseph  Fisk. 

BERRIEN    CO. 

A,  C.  Dav. 
F.  A.  White, 
J.  Cathcart, 

W.  Harrington, 
J;  Higby, 
i>.  H.  Bertrand, 
J.  G.  Bond, 

B.  Wheeler, 
y.  Field, 

J.  H.  Moppin, 

i'.  P.  Mai  Hard, 

H.  B.  Ploffman, 

A.  Doiph, 

Isaac  Vandeventer, 

J-  Groves, 

ilenry  Vanderhoof, 


W.  Harrison, 

E.  G.  Adderly, 

S.  Webber, 

H.  \V.  Grisuold, 

George  H.  Hunter, 

S.  Waterman, 

I.  M.  Stuart, 

T.  L.  Stephens, 

George  Kemmel,  Jr., 

Rufus  \V.  Landon, 

E.  D.  Wilson, 

H.  H.  Barnes, 

J.  M.  Piatt, 

f.  B.  Fit/gerald, 

B.  C.  Hoyt, 
Calvin  Britain, 
Jabez  G.  Sutherland, 
Dr.  Lucius  Abbott, 
John  Witherell, 

Dr.  Tolman  Wheeler, 

S.  C.  McDowell, 

S.  A.  Raymond, 

TL  Jones, 

A.  S,  Andrews, 

FI.  Cronkhite, 

H.  Compton, 

A.  P.  P'inney, 

Curtis  Boughton, 

A.  S.  Preston, 

N.  B.  Milford, 

W.  Pearle, 

W.  Compton, 

E.  D.  Wilson. 

BRANCH    CO. 

Henry  C.  Gilbert, 

Louis  T.  N.  Wilson, 

A.  L.  Porter, 

D.  R.  Cooley, 

S.  Perkins, 

D.  S.  Williams. 

CASS   CO. 
John  Clark. 

CALHOUN    CO. 

Charles  Dickey, 
Charles  T.  Gorham, 
Robert  Cross, 

C.  B.  Pratt, 
P.  Updike, 

F.  Bostwick, 
H.  Halsey, 
H.  Camp, 


G.  Vail, 

W.  C.  Rowley, 

S.  S.  Nichols, 

W.  M.  Campbell, 

Chester  Buckley, 

Elijah  L.  Stillson, 

A.  Noble, 

Walter  W.  Woolnough, 

H.  Marsh, 

G.  G.  Teers, 

J.  B.  Mason, 

J.  L.  Balcom, 

F.  S.  Clark, 

Marvin  Hannahs, 

J.  Crowell, 

C.  Waldo, 

L.  Grant, 

S.  Fitch,         "'    . 

L.  Campbell. 

CHIPPEWA    CO. 

John  N.  Ingersoli, 

E.  G.  Seymour, 
A.  P.  Edwards, 
J.  B.  ^L1rtell. 

HILLSDALE    CO. 

A.  P.  Hogarth, 

f.  K.  Kinman, 

"M.  B.  Couch, 

S.  W.  Smith, 

J.  A.  Laird, 

H,  liaxter, 

Walter  W.  Murphy, 

L.  Russell, 

J.  W.  King, 

George  C.  Monroe. 

JACKSON    CO. 

Orson  W.  Bennett, 
L.  W.  Witherell, 
Austin  Blair, 
Geo.  Thompson  Gridley, 

F.  A.  McxVrthur. 

KALAMAZOO    CO. 

Gen.  Justus  Burdick, 
Mitclidl  HinsdiU, 
Theodore  P.  Sheldon, 
W.  L.  Booth, 
Marsh  Giddings, 
P.  P.  Acker, 
W.  Price, 
J.  Fuller. 
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KENT,    IOWA,   AND 

OTTAWA    COS 

Rix  Robinson, 
Nathan  H.  White, 
I.  Brocket, 
Wm.  Ciancev, 
Warren  P.  Mills, 
Robert  M.  Collins, 
Frederick  Hall, 

B.  T.  Hall, 

C.  Elvert, 
F.  Sloan, 

Chas.  P.  Babcock, 
lohn  W.  Squire, 
Daniel  D.  ^^^nAllen, 
Charles  H.  Taylor, 
Wm.  M.  Ferry, 
Hernioif  Terrv, 
W^m.  B.  Plill,' 
J.  T.  Davis, 
Lucas  Robinson, 
A.   S.    Dane, 
Geo.  M.  Mills, 
Charles  W.  Taylor, 
Amos  Norton, 
Henry  Pennoyer, 
Wm.  ISeniis, 
Juliu-.  C.  Abel, 
Carlos  Abel, 
Dan  \'el>ey, 
J.  Mortimer  Smith, 
I.  E.  Parker, 
D\vi<;ht  Rankin, 
Hiram  Kathbun, 
James  Davis, 
Wm.  Yl.  Godfroy, 
James  M.  Nelson, 
Henry  R.  William.-., 
Geo.  C.  Evans, 
Alfred  X.  Cary, 
Myron  Plarri-,, 
Silas  G.  Harris, 
George  Roberts, 
Benj.  Smith, 
James  Dalton, 
Peter  Dalton, 
E.  Waite, 
Amos  Roberts, 
John  Ball, 
John  Colton, 
W.  Arnold, 
Grosvenor  Reed, 
Louis  S.  Lovell, 
George  S.  Isham, 


Stephen  Monroe. 
Thomas  W.  White, 
Capt.  Henry  Miller. 
Capt.  Warren. 
W.  Lasley, 
John  A.  Brooks, 

F.  Hopkins, 
Clark  B.  Albee, 
AL  M.  Eastman, 
A.  L  Douglass, 
Berrin  Minahan, 
Geo.  C.  Morton, 
Charles  Mears, 
I.  Baird, 

Jacob  W.  Winsor, 
Wm.  G.  Henry, 
Wm.  H.  Withey, 
Harry  Eaton, 
Board  man  Noble, 
Hiram  Hinsdill, 
Geo.  L.  Norton, 
James  M.  Kidd, 

G.  W.  Taylor, 
William  Carr, 
S.  T.  Gleason, 
O.  Train, 

Wm.  H.  Tanner, 

MACOMB    CO. 
Richard  Butler. 

MONROK    CO. 

James  Thornton, 
John  Burch, 
W.  V.  Miller, 
T.  B.  Mann, 
W.  A.  Noble, 
David  A.  Noble, 
F.  F.  Fi field, 
James  Darrah, 

F.  B.  \'an Brunt, 

D.  S.  Bacon, 
John  Darrow. 

SAGINAW   Co. 
James  Eraser, 
Dan  H.  Fitzbugh, 
Hiram  L.  Miller. 

ST.  JOSEPH    CO. 

L.  Baxter, 

G.  Kellogg, 
Jo-,eph  E.  Johnson, 
Joseph  R,  Williams, 

E.  Stephens, 


Abraham  C.  Prutzman. 

ST.  Ci.AIR    CO. 

S.  Morse. 

H.  N.  Munson, 

Rev.  Oliver  C".  Thompsor 

W\  Cox, 

Daniel  B.  Harrington, 

M.  S.  GiHett, 

J.  M.  Kelsey, 

William  L.  Bancroft, 

T.  Luer. 

VAN   IJUKEN    CO. 

D.  O.  Dodge. 
Isaac  W.  Wilhrd, 
S.  Darling, 

E.  G.  Cox. 

WASHTENAW    CO. 

Wm.  S.  Maynard, 
Volney  Chapin, 
G.  Loomis, 
C.  Clark. 
H.  Becker, 
C.  Thayer, 
Dwight  Webb, 
G.  VanHu>en, 
J.  Luddington, 
Dorr  Kellogg, 
E.  Becker, 
E,  C.  Loomis. 

WAYNE    CO. 

Gov.  Henry  P.  Baldwin. 
Zachariah  Chandier, 
Wm.  Wood  bridge, 
John  Biddle, 
Alpheus  S.  Williams, 
Ebene/er  J.  Penniman, 
Ilenry  Fralick, 
Wm.  N,  Stevens, 
Thomas  P.  May, 
Julius  A.  Austin, 
Asher  S.  Kellogg, 
Isaac  Featherly, 
Oliver  Newberry, 
Richard  Hawley, 
R.  C.  Bradford, 
J.  N.  Eldred, 
Alexander  H.  Newbold, 
Austin  Wales, 
P.  A.  Ladue, 
Ezra  C.  Seaman, 
J.  W.  Walker, 
DeWitt  C.  Holbrook, 
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Thos.  C.  Sheldon, 
II.  G.  Miller, 
Junius  II.  Hatch, 
[ohn  L.  Whiting. 

MISSOURI. 

ST.    LOUIS. 

Hon.  Edward  Bates, 
Fletcher  M.  Haight, 
Robert  Simpson, 
Win.  Simpson, 
Charles  Keemle, 
Joseph  M.  Converse, 
X.  E.  Janney, 

D.  B.  Nfoorehouse, 
H.  S.  Coxe, 

f.  Clemens,  Jr., 
John  G.  Iciest, 
Thomas  Allen, 
IvCwis  V.  Bogy, 
Samuel  Treat, 
A,  I,.  Paul, 
G.  B.  Mann, 
V.  Stailey, 
A.  H.  Guild, 
A.  }].  Chambers, 
Milton  Knox, 

E.  R.  Mason, 
W.  T.  Essex, 
James  S.  Robb, 
J.  Thockmorton, 
X.  T.  Eaton, 

J.  BrediU, 
^Vells  Colton, 
J.  G.  Powers, 
T.  H.  Warren, 
T.  Baldwin, 
W.  p.  Fisher, 
T.  Veatman, 
Judson  Allen, 
John  .Segarson. 

CAFE    GIRARDKAU    CO. 

Gen.  Xat.  W.  Watkins 

T.  B.  English, 

E.  W.  Harris, 

K.  Guild, 

K.  Sturdivant, 

A.  Jackson, 

Chas.  A.  Davis, 

Joseph  Wm.  Russell. 

MARH)N    CO.  % 

J.  H.  Kibbey. 


BENTOK    CO. 

N.  C,  Shepard. 

GALLAWAV    CO. 

W.  A.  Bennett. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
F'rancis  S.  Fiske, 
J.  T.  White. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

PASSaIC    CO. 

Roswell  L.  Colt.      . 

ESSEX    CO, 

John  Taylor, 
Charles  King. 

MIDDLESEX    C< ). 
Littleton  Kirkpatrick. 

HUDSON    CO. 
Peter  McMartin. 

MORRIS    CO. 
Freeman  Wood, 
Thomas  L,  King, 
Joshua  A.  Black. 

NEW  YORK. 

NEW-YORK    CITY. 

Tas.  DePeyster  Ogden, 
"David  Dudley  Field, 
Philip  Hone, 
Horace  Greeley, 
John  Peck, 
James  Brooks, 
FIdvvin  E.  Burr, 
N.  B.  Smith, 
Julius  Wadsworth, 
Augustus  Whitlock, 
John  R.  Peters, 
James  O.  Sheldon, 
George  M.  Atwater, 
FLdward  J.  F^aile, 
Levi  Beardsley, 
Wm.  Burger, 
Amasa  Wright, 
Jame.>  O.  \'anBergen, 
Cyrus  Backus, 
R.  J.  Vandewater, 
Horace  Belsler, 
M.  A.  Nixon, 
Chas.  P.  Williams, 


Elanson  Frask, 
Robert  Olcott, 
D.  R.  Bacon. 

ALBANY. 

John  Canfield  Spencer, 
_  Thurlow  Weed. 
John  Quintaid  Wilson, 
Erastus  Corning, 
Edwin  Croswell, 
John  Knower, 
John  L.  Schoolcraft, 
Thomas  L.  Green, 
LeGrand  Smith, 
Wm.  S.  Gregory, 
Lawson  Aneslv, 
Wm.  White,   ' 
Andrew  White, 

D.  V.  N.  Radcliff, 

SACKET's    HARBOR. 
Leonard  Dennison. 

ORLEANS    CO. 
Henry  R.  Curtis, 
Lyman  H.  Phillips, 
Seth  S.  King, 
Wm.  Stead, 
Eri  Wood, 
Roswell  Clark, 

E.  D.  Bacon, 

F.  Doty, 
Paul  B.  Torry. 

MONROE    CO. 

James  K.  Livingston, 
Hamblin  Stillwell, 
Wm.  Brewster, 
Theodore  B.  Hamilton, 
Isaac  Butts, 
Dr.  Hartwell  Carver, 
X'athaniel  Rochester, 
Alexander  Mann, 
James  H.  Kelly, 
S.  R.  Colvin, 
Alex.  Ely. 

CHAUTAUQUA  CO. 

George  W.  Patterson, 
Samuel  A.  Brown, 
A.  Puree, 
A.  H.  Walker, 
Henry  A.  Prendergast, 
E.  S.  Garnsey, 
John  Davis, 
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Lorenzo  Parsons, 
H.  Brigham, 
James  McCling. 

ONTARIO   CO. 

Walter  Hubbell. 

NIAGARA   CO. 

.\lfred  B.  Judd, 
Luther  W'ilson, 
Wm.  G.  McMaster, 
Ira  Gregory, 
Jonathan  Bell, 
Amos  S.  Tvron, 
Daniel  Halj, 
Freeman  J.  Fithian, 
Charles  Evan>. 

ONEIUA   CO. 

John  H.  Edmonds, 
Wm.  Osboni,  Jr., 
Alex.  Seward, 
O.  B.  Mattison, 
John  E.  Ilinman, 
John  F.  Seymour, 
John  Bryan, 
E.  F.  Showmard, 
John  G.  Crocker, 
C.  C.  Bacon, 
Henr)'  Sherrill, 
Harrold  H.  Pope, 
Alva  Mudge, 
Wm.  R.  Osborn, 
S.  N.  Dexter, 
Delos  DcWoIf, 
Heman  Terry, 
Elakim  PJmer, 
James  E.  Sherrill, 
J.  C.  Miker. 

CATTARAUGUS    CO, 

Job  Bigelov/. 

ST.   I,A\VKi:.VC£    CO. 

M.  Ogden, 

Wm.  Bacon, 

G.  W.  Shephard, 

Samuel  Di.\, 

Jos.  II.  Buckingham. 

LIVINGSTON    CO. 

Gen.  Micah  Brooks, 
Sidney  Sweet, 
George  N.  Williams, 
Charles  Shepard. 


CHKNANGO   CO. 

Ira  Wilcox, 
Walter  M.  Conkey, 
James  Clapp,  Jr. 

W.-VSIilNGTON    CO. 
John  Ilillibert, 
"Horatio  G.  Sherman. 
Morgan  Heath, 
Moses  Cowen. 

WYOMING    CO. 

Isaac  C.  Bronson, 
Samuel  S.  Blanchard, 
Daniel  S.  Curtiss, 
Calvin  P.  Bailey, 
Wm.  J.  Chapin, 
Peter  Lawrence, 
Lewis  B.  Parsons, 
A.  S.  Green, 
Walter  Howard, 
James  L.  PInos, 
Josiah  Hovey. 

CAYUGA   CO. 

Darius  L.  Cole, 
John  T.  Hunter. 

SKNEC.V    CO. 

Arad  Joy, 

Wm.  A.  Sackett, 

Erastus  Partridge. 

ONONDAGA    CO. 

Lewis  II.  Redfield, 
James  Manning, 
Patrick  H.  Agan, 
Thomas  ( r.  Alvord, 
Jesse  McKinley, 
J.  ¥.  Smith, 
Samuel  Earned, 
James  C.  Griswold, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Smith, 
J.  L.  Gage, 
Jasper  Smith, 
Frederick  Benson, 
Moses  Hinckley, 
Theodore  Sanford. 

RENSSELAER    CO. 

Gen.  (ieorge  R.  Davis, 
Day  O.  Kellogg, 
Daniel  Gardner, 
Bela  Bari)er, 
Wm.  H.  Warren, 


Tames  Sherry, 
A.  B.  Elliot. 

-GENESEE    CO. 

Heman  J.  RedfiekL 
Trumbull  Cary, 
Wm.  Server, 
George  W,  Lay, 
Heman  Pomeroy, 
Benjamin  Pringle, 
Samuel  C.  Holden. 

[buffalo]    ERIE   CO. 

Wm.  A.  Mosley, 
Samuel  Wilkeson, 
James  L.  Barton, 
Elbridge  G.  .Spaulding. 
Hon.  Nathan  K.  Hall, 
Bela  D.  Coe, 
Wm.  Mosley  Hall, 
Orlando  Allen, 
James  O.  Brayman, 
ihomas  M.  P\:)ote, 
Cyrenins  C.  Bristol,. 
Elisha  A.  Maynard. 
Wm.  Ketchuni, 
Mahlon  Kingman, 
I'homas  C.  Love, 
George  C.  White, 
Frederick  P.  Stevens, 
Peter  Curtiss, 
Wm.  HoUister, 
Ploratio  Shnmway, 
'i'haddeus  W.  Patchin, 
Joseph  Stringliam, 
Henry  Weisser. 
Stephen  G.  Austin, 
Isaac  J.  Hathaway, 
George  II.  Bryant, 
Sidney  .Shepard, 
Ralph  Farnsworth, 
Hunting  S.  Chamberlain, 
Johi^  Patterson, 
Lorenzo  K.  Haddock, 
John  F.  Porter, 
James  G.  Brown, 
Birdseye  Wilcox, 
V/m.  Lave  rack, 
Samuel  Fursman, 
John  R.  St.  John, 
Gjorge  W.  Clinton, 
Henry  Randall, 
Capt.  Oilman  Appleby- 
Daniel  N.  Barney, 
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James  Murray, 
Beniarain  Burdett, 
Seth  C.  Hawley, 
C.  S.  Chase. 
Orrin  P.  Ramsdel], 
Samuel  M.  Chamberlain, 
Cha>.  R.  Gold, 
Daniel  G.  Marcy, 
Amasa  T.  Kingman, 

C.  Litchfield, 
Joseph  Dart,  Jr., 
Walter  Gary. 

OSWEGO. 
Alvin  Bronson, 
Sylvester  Doolittle, 
George  Fisher, 
rairiclc  Smvth, 
H.  H.  Coats, 
J.  B.  Penfield, 
Hirami  Davis, 
Amos  Wright. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

Gov.  Wm.  Bebb, 
A.  S.  Chew, 
John  Woods, 
A.  B.  Buttles, 
W.  S.  SuUivant, 

D.  Tallmadge, 
Theo  Tallmadge. 

CINXINNATI. 

R.  Buchanan, 
Hon,  James  Hall, 
Hon.  John  C.  Wrigh^, 
^Vm.  Green, 
W'.  S.  Johnson, 
I'arius  Lapham, 
Robert  S.  Dean, 
L.  A.  Hena, 
Stanley  Mathews, 
S.  C.  Parkhurst, 
John  F.  Hunt, 
Joseph  Ross, 
Maynard  French. 

HURON    C'). 
George  S.  Patterson. 
John  B.  Wilbur, 
D.  G.  Branch. 


MILAN. 

S.  F.  Taylor, 
Clark  Wagoner, 
J.  D.  Smith. 

NEWARK. 
Wm.  Stansbury,  Jr. 

OHIO    CITY. 
Reuben  Lord, 
Luke  Risley, 
E.  L.  Stephens, 
Wm.  W.   Pratt, 
Henry  L.  Whitman, 
Wm.  ilortna-s, 
A.  D.  Elliott, 
J.  H.  Sims, 
Lyman  Crowe. 

PERRVsKURG. 
Elijah  Huntington. 

MAUMEE   CITY. 
Horatio  Conant, 
Charles  Coatsworth 

Pinckney  Hunt. 

TOLEDO. 

J.  W.  Scott, 
Charles  OTIara. 

HAMILTON,    IM    ILER    CO. 

Tohn  Hittell, 
Wm.  II.  Miller. 

WARREN    CO. 

Gov.  Jeremiah  W^arren, 
Gov.  Thomas  Corwin, 
A.  H.  Danbury, 
John  M.  Milborn. 

MORCiAN    CO. 

James  L.  Gage. 

LORRAINr.." 

Dr.  Luther  D.  Griswold. 

CONNEAIT. 

J.  Reed. 

XENIA,    (.KEEN    CO. 

Dr.  Joshua  Martin, 
Wm.  Mills, 
R.  McBartney, 
J.  W.  Merrick, 
Dr.  W.  Grimes,  . 


H.  P.  Gallaway. 

DAYTON. 

H.  G.  Phillips, 
Robert  C.  Schenck, 
E.  \Y.  Davies, 
John  W.  VanCleve, 
Edward  P.  Smith, 
R.  R.  Dickey, 
Henry  B.  Perrine. 

LAKE    CO. 

Hon.  Aaron  W'ilcox, 
Peleg  P.  Sanford, 
Solomon  S.  Osborne, 
John  H.  Moseley, 
Benjamin  Adams, 
J.  H.  Howe, 
Iv.  p.  Converse, 
Chas.  A.  Moseley, 
Roland  Moseley, 
L.  C.  Howard, 
Joseph  S.  Mount, 
H.  C.  Gray. 

CLEYELAND. 
Josiah  A.  Harris, 
Samuel  W'illiamson, 
W^m.  F.  Alien, 
S.  Sage  Coe, 
Joseph  W.  Gray, 
Irad  Kelley, 
Samuel  Holliday, 
Samuel  O.  Mathews, 
David  L.  Wood, 
Wm.  H.  Hay  ward, 
J.  Walworth^ 
Wm.  E.  Lawrence, 
Wm.  L.  Standart, 
H.  Geer, 
George  Kelley, 
Wm.  Go  wan, 
H.  Smith, 
L  X.  Fitch, 
James  Barnett, 
H.  Palmer, 
Wm.  H.  Potts, 
Wm.  W^  Picker.sgill, 
George  ^L  At  water, 
Martin  h.  Scott, 
Wm.  J.  Otis,  • 
Albert  G.  Lawrence,. 
E.  Tracy, 
E.  G.  White, 
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F.  W.  Morse, 
H.  A.  Sheldon. 

SANDUSKY    CITY. 

E.  Cook, 
John  C.  Camp, 
Rice  Harper, 
Abner  W.  Porler, 
Wm.  Townsend, 
Isaac  A.  Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  In^ersoll, 

A.  G.  Ralston, 
Elliott  Cresson, 
C.  E.  vSpanL;ler, 
J.  H.  Harkness 
Charles  E.  Davis, 
J.  A.  Davis, 
Hu^^h  Campbell. 

PITTSBURG. 
Hon.  Andrew  \V.  Loo  mis 
Henry  Sterling, 
C.  O.  Loomis, 
\V.  J.  Totten, 
Nicholas  \'oei,ditIy, 
Joseph  R.  Hender.^on, 
T.  J.  Bigham. 

ERIE. 

Hon.  John  B.  Johnson, 
J.  C.  Marshall; 
Murray  Whallon, 
E.  MehafTey, 
W.  W.  Dobbins, 

B.  Y.  Sloan, 
Wm.  Nicholson, 
J.  W.  Witrnore, 
Joseph  M.  Sterrett. 

CRAWFORD    CO. 

J.  Stuart  Riddle, 
Gilbert  D.  V.  Sliattuck. 

CHESTER    CO. 
Isaac  A.  Pennybacker. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PRO\  IDENCE. 

Edward  Sea^rave, 
Hamilton  Hoppin, 
John  Y .  Chapin. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

Dr.Thos.  L.  Halsey  Cross 
WISCONSIN. 

RACINE    CO. 

Philo  White, 
Dr.  Bushnell  B.  Gary, 
Horace  T.  Sanders, 
Matthew  B.  Mead, 
Thomas  Jackson, 
■yiarshall  M.  Mrong, 
Rufus  S.  King, 
Chas.  S.  Wright, 
Nelson  Pendleton, 
Levi  Blake, 
Capt.  Gilbert  Knapp, 
Capt.  Seth  Johnson, 
Henry  Smith  Durand, 
George  S.  Wright, 
Dr.  Elias  Smith, 
John  Ramsdell, 
,  Seneca  Raymond, 
Dr.  Edwin  Everett, 
Wm.  B.  Rogers, 
James  O.  Titus, 
Philander  Judson, 
Richard  E.  Ely, 
Hiland  S.  Hulburd, 
George  W.  Taggart, 
Ira  A.  Rice, 
Silas  C.  Chapman, 
Joseph  l^ishop, 
Edwin  Gould, 
.Sidney  S.  Dickinson, 
Dr.  Orville  W.  Bianchard, 
James  H.  Hall, 
M.  Folsom, 
James  E.  Lockwood, 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Wilson, 
Sam'l  Carey  Tucker  man, 
Edward  F.  Sexton, 
Harry  Griswold, 
James  Puffer, 
Jeremiah  Hagerman, 
J.  Scudder, 
Wm.  H.  Waterman, 
Reu])en  N.  Norton, 
Horace  N.  Chapman, 
James  A.  Griswold, 
Edward  Bliss, 
Consider  Heath, 
John  Dexter, 


T.  C.  Dowse, 
Tyler  Caldwell, 
Henry  Courtenay, 
Morris  Smith, 
R,  W.  Benham, 
Cyrus  Udell, 
Francis  Paddock, 
George  W.  Jackson, 
David  McDonald, 
Elisha  Raymond,  Jr., 
Robert  Gather, 
John  Dickson, 
James  N.  Killip, 
Clark  W.  Spaflford, 
Henry  F.  Cox, 
Ira  Hurlbut, 
Lucas  Bradley, 
Edwin  A.  Robey, 
Daniel  Slauson, 
Nelson  Slater, 
Albert  H.  Blake, 
Lucius  S.  Blake, 
Elenry  Sherman, 
Wni.  Thos.  Richmond, 
Salmon  F.  Heath, 
Henry  Bryan, 
Joseph  S.  G randy, 
Nicholas  1).  1^  ratt, 
Marcus  Weed, 
C.  I.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  Durkee, 
Hiram  Tutt'e, 
Geo.  Kimball, 
Samuel  Hale, 
Daniel  Hugunin, 
Michael  Frank, 
Chauncey  Davis, 
Oscar  F.  Dana, 
Vinal  Danels, 
David  Bllsh, 
John  H.  Nichols, 
Richard  B.  Winsor, 
Quartes  K.  Lee, 
Joseph  V.  Quarles, 
David  Crosset, 
Henry  B.  Hinsdale, 
Epaphro  Seymour, 
Theodore  Newell, 
Sereno  Fisk, 
Volney  P'rench, 
W.  Ward  Wheeler, 
Sylvender  Baldwin, 
H.  H.  Titcomb, 
E.  Sprague  Elkins, 
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K.  Tread  well, 
Seth  Doane, 
Wm.  I>one, 
Wallace  Mygatt, 
John  Noble, 
"David  W.  Ilolbrook, 
James  M.  Stryl^er. 
l^r.  Tohn  Parker, 
Richard  G.  Parrows, 
^Vm.  Heniy  Smith, 
L.  B.  Richardson, 
Geori^e  W.  Harris, 
Dr.  H.  E.  Hail, 
John  D.  Kingsland, 
"Frederick  S.  Lovell, 
John  ^^  Aver, 
George  S.  Willis, 
Samuel  Kepigne, 
Nathan  Ilawley, 
Alfred  W.  Doolittle, 
Michael  Holmes, 
John  B.  Gillson, 
Alvin  B.  Tobey, 

A.  P.  Croniii, 

Hon.  Peter  b.  Ilugunii 
David  Walker,  Jr.,' 

B.  W.  Farnam, 
John  S.  Bloom, 
Alexander  H.  Peters, 
Isaac  George, 

A.  P.  Allen, 
Wm.  B.  Slocum, 
Charles  Latham  Sholes, 
Thomas  D.  Bond, 
A.  Morgan, 
P.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy, 
L.  Chapin, 
Walter  Pro?ser, 
Joseph  H.  Hackley, 
Harvey  Durkee, 
Reason  Bel!. 


MILWAUKEE    CO. 

Wm.  Duane  Wilson, 
Hans  Crocker, 
John  PI.  Tweedy, 
Thonias  L.  Ogden, 
Dr.  Benj.  Mc\'ickar, 
Alanson  Sweet, 
John  B.  Smith, 
Lester  H.  Cotton, 
Robert  H.  Strong, 
Dr.  Erastus  B.  Wolcott, 
John  Anderson, 
Dr.  Jas.  P.  Greves, 
Daniel  Wells,  Jr., 
Herman  L.  Page, 
Leonard  J.  Farwell, 
John  King,  Jr., 
Haven  Powers, 
John  -S.  Fillmore, 
John  E.  Cameron, 
Henry  Miller, 
Wm.  Brown,  Jr. 
Dr.  John  B.  Dousman, 
Dr.  George  W.  Mygatt, 
Henry  ^L  McConnell, 
Jacob  P.  Rapelje, 
Lewis  J.  Higby, 
Alonzo  F.  Cady, 
John  Webb, 
Anson  Eldred, 
Chas.  E.  Jenkens, 
Terlelleus  D.  Butler, 
Increase  Allen  Lapham, 
Benjamin  Church, 
John  G.  Barr, 
Dr.  Thos.  J.  Xoyes, 
Emamiel  M.  Shoyer, 
Louis  Franchcre, 
Lewis  Ludington, 
Harrison  Ludington, 
Charles  Ludinirton, 


Sam'l  Franklin  Comstock,  John  F.  Rague, 


Geo.  W.  Brandt, 
Russel  Smith, 
Samuel  Holmes, 
George  W.  Bo^rdman, 
George  X.  Cobb, 
Wm.  E.  Waite, 
Wm.  H.   Fi field, 
L.  Newberry, 
L.  B.  Kinnev, 
G.  L.  Rider,' 
Charles  C.  Sholes. 


John  Ilustis, 
Jas.  B.  Crass, 
"Alexander  Mitchell, 
Mo.^es  Eneeland, 
Gideon  P.  Hewitt, 
Henry  C.  Ileide, 
Wm.  W.  Brown, 
John  W.  Medbury, 
Nathaniel  .S.  Donaldson, 
George  D.  Dousman, 
Dr.  Charles  Wandesly, 


David  Merrill, 
Uriah  H.  Persons, 
Allen  W.  Hatch, 
Benj.  II.  Edgerton, 
Morgan  L.  Burdicl;:, 
Wm.  A.  Hawkins, 
John  White, 
Cicero  Comstock, 
Ambrose  Ely, 
George  T.  Fowler, 
Richard  Hoppin,  Jr., 
Levi  Blossom,  Jr., 
Abel  Hawley, 
Dr.  Edwin  S.  Marsh, 
James  Kneeland, 
Orlando  Alexander, 
Tohn  T.  Bradford, 
"Henry  K.  White, 
Alonzo  Blossom, 
Eli  C.  Kellogg, 
Edward  D.  Holton, 
John  S.  Pardee, 
Charles  H.  Hurd, 
Clark  Brookins, 
S.  M.  Dorheld, 
George  E.  H.  Day, 
Sylvester  Pettibone, 
Wm.  Brown, 
Henry  Sivyer, 
Charles  Mears, 
Cvrus  D.  Davis, 
Levi  Hubbell, 
Sidney  L.  Rood, 
Charles  Jones, 
Charles  Crane, 
(Jen.  Rufus  King, 
Wm.  M.  Cunningham, 
Daniel  W.  Bayles, 
Chas.  F.  Ilsley, 
Jonathan  Myers. 
Thomas  H.  Williams, 
Thomas  Smith,  Jr., 
Andrew  N.  Di.xon, 
Ezra  Lowell, 
Frank  B.  Putnam, 
Peter  G.  Jones, 
Edwin  Palmer, 
James  Christie, 
Archil)ald  P.  Allen, 
Horatio  N.  Wells, 
Alexander  Matherson, 
Francis  Randall, 
Wm.  Bonnell. 
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JEFFERSON    CO. 

A.  Steeling, 

WINNEBAGO   CO. 

Ira  Mikimore, 

T.  Stockson,               / 

J.  D.  Doty. 

Lyman  E.  Boomer, 

J.  Tolham, 

T.  J.  Cramichael, 

0.  Haseltine. 

FOND-DU-LAC   CO 

EH  Petay, 
D.  Foster, 

WALWORTH    CO. 

N.  P.  Talmadge. 

Alonzo  S.  Horton, 

A.  A.  Hemmenway, 

SAUK    CO. 

Robert  Barry. 

E.  Elderkin, 

James  Maxwell. 

Sewall  Smith, 

SHFDOYGAN    CO. 

N.  H.  Harwood, 

ROCK    CO. 

Henry  K.  Conklin, 

E.  H.  Ball, 

_  ohn  M.  Keep, 

B.  F.  Lee, 

F.  V.  Howe, 

Ldward  D.  Murray, 

E.  Gilman, 

Henry  Whitney, 

L.  P.  Haney, 

W.  Wampter, 

Wm.  Board  man, 

Lucius  Geo.  Fisher, 

W.  Smith, 

E.  Eastbrook, 

Hazen  Cheeney, 

H.  Camp, 

A.  Hastings, 

D.  Fargo, 

H.  L.  Newberrv, 

Wm.  Berry, 

Jesse  Moore, 

J.  B.  Cole, 

Augustus  Smith, 

George  F.  Winch. 

S.  B.  Ormsbee, 

Charles  Hibbard, 

Samuel  Daniels, 

J.  C.  Mills, 

COLUMBIA    CO. 

Wm.  P.  Gorsline, 

C.  Bellows. 

Henry  Merrill, 
Joseph  Kerr. 

Elihu  S.  Thorp, 

Wm.  R.  Beld, 

D.  Burhans, 

W,  A.  Blanchard, 

J.  Maynard, 

F.  K.  Pheonix, 

LA  FAYETTE   CO. 

E.  H.  Howard, 

C.  H.  Sturdesant, 

Wm.  S.  Hamilton, 

A.  V.  Fryer. 

M.  Taggart, 

Samuel  Young. 

D.  I.  Broadway. 

WATKESHA   CO. 

DODGE   CO. 

W  m.  Blake, 

WASHINGTON    CO. 

Charles  H.  Larrabee, 

John  Howell, 

Wooster  Harrison, 

Wm.  M.  Larrabee, 

C.  Dansmer, 

Solon  Johnson, 

L.  H.  Jackson. 

R.  W.  Wri-ht, 

Wm.  H.  Baylies, 

W.  D.  Baker, 

Thomas  W.  Smith, 

GRANT    CO. 

J.  L,  Benne, 

G.  W.  Foster. 

Wm.  B.  Biddlecomb. 

Second  Day,  Tuesday,  July  6th,  1847. 

At  9  A.M.  the  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Hon. 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  president,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  being  read,  were 
amended,  and  as  amended,  accepted. 

The  Delegates  from  Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  reported  that 
their  reports  were  ordered  on  file. 

The  President  announced  the  following  as  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  appointed  under  the  resolution,  of  yesterday: 

Connecticut — N.  ().  Kkli,ogg  and  Joel  W.  \Vhite, 

Florida — John  G.  Camp, 

Georgia — Tho.s.  Butler  King  and  William  B.  Hodson, 

niinois — Jesse  B.  1'homas  and  David  J.  Baker, 

Indiana — Daniel  Mace  and  Andrew  Lawrence  Osborn, 
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Iowa — G JORGE  H.  Williams  and  X.  L.  Stout,      >''" 
Kentucky — H.  C.  Blackburn  and  T.  H.  Crawford, 
Maine— 'M.  A.  Chandler  and  F.  B.  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts — George  H.  Kvhn  and  Artemas  Lee, 
Michigan — Wm.  ^Voodbridge  and  Calvin  Britain, 
Missouri — John  D.  Cook  and  Fletcher  ]\L  Haight, 
Ne\v  Jersey  — Roswei.l  L.  Colt  and  Charles  King, 
New  York — John  C.  Spencer  and  Alvin  Bronson, 
Ohio — John  C.  Wright  and  Joseph  W.  Gray, 
Pennsylvania — T.  J.  Bigham  and  J.  C.  Marshall, 
Rhode  Island — Edward  Seagrave  and  Hamilton  Hoppin, 
Wisconsin — N.  P.  Talmadge  and  J.  D.  Kingsland. 

Anson  Burlingame  of  Massachusetts,  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  whereupon  the  chair  substituted 
the  name  of  Artemas  Lee. 

Daniel  Gardner  of  New  York,  presented  resolutions  which  were 
referred. 

Thomas  Allen  of  ^^lissouri,  moved  that  all  resolutions  and 
reports  presented  to  the  Convention  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions.      Carried. 

Resolutions  were  ])resented  by  Robert  S.  Blackwell  of  Illinois, 
which  were  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

A  Resolution  was  presented  by  John  R.  St.  John  of  New 
York,  which  was  referred  to  the  aforesaid  Committee. 

Resolutions,  three  in  number,  presented  by  Wm.  Mosley  Hall 
of  New  York,  were  referred  as  above. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  I.  T.  Cleveland  of  Howard  County,  Mo., 
giving  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  River,  was 
referred  to  the  aforesaid  Committee. 

Thomas  Allen  of  Missouri,  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Delega- 
gation  presented  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, which  was  read : 

St.  Louis,  y/z/'/c'  2o//i,  184J. 

To  Messrs.   Wayuian,  Crou\  Edivard  Walsh,  James  E.  Yeatman, 

and  others.,  a  Coffiniittee,  etc.: 

Gentlemen  : — In  my  brief  note  addressed  to  you  on  my  return 
from  Jefferson,  I  expressed  the  gratification  I  should  have  felt  in 
going  with  the  St.  Louis  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  made  known  the  reason  which  would  prevent  me  from  having 
that  pleasure. 

The  lake-and -river  navigation  of  the  great  West,  to  promote 
which  the  Convention  is  called,  very  early  had  a  share  of  my 
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attention,  anC*-  ^  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  constitutionalitv  or 
expediency  of  bnr.jing  that  navigation  within  the  circle  of  internal 
improvement  by  the  fedcl'.^'l.sovernment,  when  the  object  to  be 
improved  should  be  one  of  general  ci::d  national  importance. 

The  junction  of  the  two  great  systems  of  "■:^L'er  which  occupy 
so  much  of  our  country — the  Northern  lakes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mississsippi  River  and  its  tributaries  on  the  other — 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  object  of  that  character,  and  Chicago 
the  proper  point  for  effecting  the  union;  and  near  thirty  years  ago 
I  wrote  and  published  articles  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  in  favor  of  that 
object,  indicated,  and  almost  accomplished  by  Nature  herself,  and 
wanting  but  little  from  man  to  complete  it.  Articles  in  the  Sf. 
Louis  Enqiiirer,  of  April,  1819,  express  the  opinions  which  I  then 
entertained,  and  the  ' rcporf  of  that  period,  published  in  the  same 
paper,  to  the  Secretar}'  of  War,  by  Messrs.  Graham  *S:  Philips,  in 
favor  of  that  canal  (and  which  ^rfporf  I  wrote),  was  probablv  the 
first  formal  communication,  upon  authentic  data,  in  favor  of  the 
Chicago  Canal.  These  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  John  C.  Sullivan,  of 
Missouri,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  run 
a  line  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  I 
proposed  to  them  to  examine  the  ground  between  Chicago  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  with  a  view  to  the  construc- 
ticn  of  a  canal  by  the  federal  government.  They  did  so,  and,  on 
their  return  to  St.  Louis,  submitted  all  their  observations  to  me, 
and  hence  the  publications  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  of  long  standing,  and  that  the  nationality  of 
the  Chicago  Canal,  and,  of  course,  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  are 
by  no  means  new  conceptions  with  me.  But  I  must  confess  I 
did  not  foresee  then  what  1  have  since  seen — the  Falls  of  Niagara 
surmounted  by  a  ship-canal,  and  a  schooner  clearing  from  Chicago 
for  Liverpool. 

The  river  navigation  of  the  great  West  is  the  most  wonderful 
on  the  globe,  and,  since  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
proptilsTon  of  vessels,  possesses  the  essential  cjualities  of  open 
navigation.  Speed,  distance,  cheapness,  magnitude  of  cargoes, 
are  all  there,  and  without  the  perils  of  the  sea  from  storms  and 
enemies.  The  steamboat  is  the  ship  of  the  ri\  er,  and  finds  in 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  the  amplest  theatre  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  its  use  and  the  display  of  its  power.  Wonderful  river  I 
Connected  with  seas  by  the  head  and  by  the  mouth — stretching 
its  arms  toward  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — lying  in  a  valley 
which  is  a  valley  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay- 
drawing  its  first  waters,  not  from  rugged  mountains,  but  from  the 
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.plateau  of  the  lakes  in  the  centre  ot"  the  continent,  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  sources  of  the  St.  l.awrence  and  the  streams 
which  take  their  course  north  to  Hudson's  Bay — draining  the 
largest  extent  of  richest  land — collecting  the  products  of  every 
clime,  even  the  frigid,  to  bear  the  Vvhole  to  market  in  the  sunny 
South,  and  there  to  meet  the  products  of  the  entire  world.  Such 
is  the  Mi-ssissippil  And  who  can  calculate  the  aggregate  of  its 
advantages,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  future  commercial  results? 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Governor  Clark  and  myself  under- 
took to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  boatable  waters  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi:  we  made  it  about  fifty  thousand  miles,  of 
which  thirty  thousand  were  computed  to  unite  above  St.  Louis, 
and  tAventy  thousand  below.  Of  course  we  counted  all  the  infant 
streams  on  which  a  tkat,  a  keel,  or  a  batteau  could  be  floated,  and 
justly,  for  every  tributary  of  the  humblest  boatable  character  helps 
to  swell,  not  only  the  volume  of  the  central  waters,  but  of  the 
commerce  upon  them.  Of  this  immense  extent  of  river  naviga- 
tion, all  combined  into  one  system  of  waters,  St.  Louis  is  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  entrepot  of  its  trade:  presenting  even  now,  in  its 
infancy,  an  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  amount  of  com- 
merce, destined  to  increase  tbrever.  It  is  considered  an  inland 
town.  Counting  by  time  and  money,  the  only  true  commercial 
measure  of  distances,  St.  Louis  is  nearer  to  the  sea  than  New 
Orleans  was  before  the  steam  tow-boat  abridged  the  distance 
between  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  is 
a  seaport  as  well  as  an  inland  citw  and  is  a  port  of  delivery  by 
law,  and  has  collected  $50,000  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  during 
the  current  year,  and  with  a  liberal  custom  would  become  a  great 
entrepot  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce.  \\''ith  the  attri- 
butes and  characteristics  of  a  seaport,  she  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  one  as  fully  and  as  clearly  as  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  moved  in  the  Senate  and  obtained 
an  appropriation  for  a  survey  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi: it  was  probably  the  first  appropriation  ever  obtained  for 
the  improvement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  I  moved,  and  succeeded  in  the  motion,  to  include 
the  Missouri  River  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  Western  rivers: 
it  was  the  first  time  that  river  had  been  so  included.  Thus,  on 
the  important  items  of  the  Chicago  Canal,  the  Rapids  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri  River,  I  was  among  the  first 
to  propose  to  include  them  within  the  circle  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  federal  government.  I  have  always  been  a  friend 
of  that  system,  but  not  of  its  abuses;  and  here  lies  the  difficulty, 
and  the  danger,  and  the  stumbling-block  to  its  success.     Objects 
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of  general  and  national  importance  can  alone  claim  the  attention 
of  the  federal  government,  and  in  favor  of  such  objects  1  believe 
all  the  departments  of  the  government  are  united.  Confined  to 
them,  and  the  C'onstitution  can  reach  them  and  the  treasu'-y  sus- 
tain them.  Extended  to  local  or  sectional  objects,  and  ncitb.er 
the  Constitution  nor  the  treasurer  could  uphold  them,  National 
objects  of  improvement  are  few  in  number,  definite  in  character, 
and  manageable  by  the  treasury;  local  and  secdonal  objects  are 
innumerable,  and  indefinite,  and  ruinous  to  the  treasury.  Near 
tNvent)'  years  ago  the  treasury  ^^-as  threatened  with  a  demand  for 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, then  applied  for,  and  many  of  them  of  no  national  iiv-por- 
tance.  The  enormity  of  the  sum  balked  the  system:  and  so  it 
must  be  again,  if  the  proper  discrimination  is  not  kept  up  between 
local  and  national  subjects.  It  is  for  Congress  to  make -that  dis- 
crimination; the  President  can  not:^he  must  reject  or  approve 
tile  bill  as  a  whole.  Here,  then,  is  the  point  v.t  which  the  friends 
of  the  system  in  Congress  must  exert  all  their  care  and  vigilance. 
No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  given  for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
proper  objects;  but  really  national  objects  admit  of  no  dispute, 
and,  confined  to  them,  I  apprehend  but  little  danger  of  losing  a 
bill,  either  from  executive  vetoes  or  for  want  of  votes  in  Congress. 
Very  res[)ectfully,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

ThOMAS  H.  Bexion. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  Gardner  of  New  York,  the  foregoing  let- 
ter was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Thomas  Allen  of  Missouri,  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Delega- 
tion presented  a  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi:  and  also  that  appertaining  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  considered  with  reference  to  the  improvement 
by  the  Cieneral  Government,  of  the  Missi.-5sippi  River  and  its 
tributaries;  being  "A  Report,  prepared  by  authority  of  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  use  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention of  the  5th  of  July.  1847,"  '^^'hich  was  referred  to  the  same 
Committee. 

The  President  called  on  Henry  W.  Starr  of  Iowa,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  to  read  the  other  letters  received  from  invited  guests.  | 

The  following  letters  were  then  read : 

Letter  from  Silas  Wright. 

Canton,  j/s^  May,  184'j. 
Gentlemen: — Your  Circular  inviting  me  to  attend  a  ''North- 
Western  River-and-Harbor  Convention,''  to  be  assembled  in  Chi- 
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rago,  on  the  first  Slonday  of  July  next,  was  duly  received,  for- 
warded by  IMr.  Whiting,  of  your  Committee.  My  attention  had 
heen  previously  called  to  the  same  subject  by  the  invitation  of  a 
friend,  at  your  City,  to  attend  the  Convention,  who  generously 
rendered  me  quarters  in  his  family  during  its  sitting.  I  vwas  forced. 
irom  the  state  of  private  business,  to  inform  him  that  I  could  not 
make  the  journey  at  the  time  named,  and  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  declined  his  invitation  has  only  tended  to  conhrm 
the  conclusion  pronounced  to  him.  Were  it  possible  for  me  to 
attend  the  proposed  Convention  without  an  unreasonable  sacrifice, 
1  should  most  gladly  do  so,  as  my  location  gives  me  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  reference  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes.  The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors  is 
one  which  my  service  in  Congress  lias  rendered  somewhat  familiar 
to  me  in  a  legislative  aspect,  while  my  personal  travel  upon  the 
two  lower  lakes  has  made  the  necessity  for  these  improvements 
manifest  to  my  senses.  I  am  aware  that  questions  of  constitu- 
tional power  have  been  raised  in  reference  to  appropriations  of 
money  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  lake  harbors,  and  I 
am  well  con\'inced  that  honest  men  have  sincerely  entertained 
strong  scruples  upon  this  point,  but  all  my  observation  and  exper- 
ience have  induced  me  to  believe  that  these  scruples,  where  the 
individual  admits  the  power  to  improve  the  Atlantic  harbors, 
arises  from  the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  lakes  and  the 
commerce  upon  them,  and  an  inability  to  believe  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  that  commerce,  when  truly  stated.  It  is  not  easy  for  one 
familiar  with  the  lakes  and  the  lake  commerce,  to  realize  the 
degree  of  incredulity,  as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  both, 
which  is  found  in  the  minds  of  honest  and  well-informed  men, 
residing  in  remote  portions  of  the  Union,  and  having  no  acquaint- 
ance with  either,  while  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a  member 
of  Congress  who  has  traveled  the  lakes  and  observed  the  com- 
merce upon  them  within  the  last  ten  years  requiring  any  further 
evidence  or  argument  to  induce  him  to  admit  the  constitutional 
jjower  and  the  propriety  of  appropriations  for  the  lake  harbors  as 
much  as  for  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  have  long  been  of  tlie 
opinion,  therefore,  that  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all 
portions  of  the  Union  with  a  realizing  sense  of  the  facts  as  they 
are  in  relation  to  those  inland  seas,  and  their  already  vast  and 
increasing  cominerce,  would  be  all  that  is  required  to  secure  such 
a[jpropriations  as  the  state  of  the  national  treasury  will  from  time 
■0  time  permit,  for  the  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors:  I  mean 
the  improvement  of  such  harbors  as  the  body  of  the  lake  com- 
merce requires  for  its  convenience  and  safety,  as  contradistin- 
5* 
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giiished  from  the  numerous  applications  for  these  improvemeni> 
which  the  various  competing  local  interests  upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake  may  prompt,  and  I  make  this  distinction  because  my  own 
observation  has  sho\\-n  that  application  for  Jiarbor  improvement^ 
at  the  public  expense  are  made  and  passed  within  distances  of  a 
very  few  miles,  and  at  locations  where,  from  the  natural  position 
of  the  lake  coast,  a  good  harbor  at  either  point  would  secure  to 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes  all  the  convenience  and  safety  of  dupli- 
cate improvement.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  appropria- 
tions grows  out  of  these  conflicting  applications;  and  the  sternness 
with  which  all  are  pressed,  as  necessary  to  the  lake  commerce, 
impairs  the  conhdence  of  strangers  to  the  local  claims  and  inter- 
ests in  the  importance  of  all. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  urge  these  improvements,  for  the 
great  oi.)iects  for  which  alone  they  should  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation,  viz.,  tiie  convenience  and  safety  of  the  lake  com- 
merce, to  be  honest  with  Congress,  and  to  urge  a|)propriati,on.> 
only  at  points  where  these  considerations  demand  them.  The 
river  improvements  constitute  a  much  more  difficult  subject,  and 
the  connection  of  them  Avith  the  lake  harbors  has  often,  to  m\ 
knowledge,  fatally  prejudiced  the  former.  There  are  application> 
for  improvements  of  rivers  about  which,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  constitutional  power.  1  have  no  more  doubt  than  about  the 
harbors  upon  the  lakes  or  the  Atlantic  coas.,  and  there  are  those 
which,  in  my  judgment,  come  neither  within  the  ])rinciple  nor 
the  constitutional  power  ;  but  draw  a  line  between  the  two  classes 
of  cases  I  can  not.  I  ha\e  witnessed  numerous  attempts  to  do 
this,  but  none  of  theni  have  appeared  to  my  mind  to  be  ver\ 
sound  or  very  practical.  The  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  ver\ 
variant  between  the  various  applications,  that  I  doubt  whether 
any  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  be  found  just  and 
practical;  and  I  think  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory- result,  with  the  least  danger  of  a  violation  of  principle,  would 
be  for  Congress  to  act  se[)arately  and  independently  upon  each 
application.  There  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  broad  distinc- 
tion between  these  cases,  which  has  not  always  been  regarded, 
but  which  I  think  always  should  be.  It  is  between  the  application^ 
to  protect  and  secure  the  safety  of  commerce  ui)on  rivers,  where 
it  exists  and  is  regularly  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  obstructions 
sought  to  be  removed,  and  in  the  face  of  the  dangers  they  place 
in  its  way,  and  those  appHcations  which  ask  for  improvement  ol 
rivers,  that  commerce  may  be  extended  upon  them  where  it  is 
not.  I'he  one  class  a])}>ear  to  me  to  ask  Congress  to  regulate 
and  protect  commerce  upon  ri\ers  where  commerce  in  fact  exists, 
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in\d  the  other  to  create  it  upon  rivers  where  it  does  not  exist. 
This  distinction,  if  carefully  observed,  might  aid  in  determining- 
some  applications  of  both  classes,  but  is  not  a  sufficient  dividing 
line  for  practical  legislation,  if  it  is  for  the  sentiment  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  such  applications  should  rest.  I  use  the 
term  ''commerce"'  in  tliis  definition,  as  I  do  in  this  letter,  in  its 
constitutional  sense  and  scope. 

I  must  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  troubling  you  with  so 
long  and  hasty  a  communication  in  reply  to  your  note.  It  is  iiot 
made  for  any  public  use,  but  to  express  to  you  very  imperfectly 
some  of  my  views  upon  the  interesting  subjects  you  bring  to  my 
notice  which  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  in 
person,  and  to  salisfs'  you  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  your 
request. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  polite  invitation,  and 
believe  me  your  very  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

Silas  Wright. 
To  Messrs.  X.  B.  Judd  and  others,  Committee,  etc. 

Lkttcr  from  Hexrv  Clay. 

Ashland,  J/tij  z^f/i,  1S4'/. 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  letter,  accompanied  by  the  circu- 
lar of  the  Committee,  requesting  my  attendance  at  the  North- 
AVestern  River-and-Harbor  Convention,  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next.  Cordially  concurring 
in  what  is  announced  to  be  the  object  of  the  Convention,  I  should 
be  happy  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  it,  if  it  were  in  my 
power;  but  I  regret  that  I  can  not  conveniently  attend  the  Con- 
vention. 

Wishing  that  its  deliberations  may  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  and  that  they  may  lead  to  good  practical  results,  I  am, 
^vith  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Hexry  Clay. 

K.  \\ .  Tracy,  Escj. 

Letter  from  Martin  Van  Buren. 

LiNDENWALD,  May  2 1st,  1 84'/. 
Mv  Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  obliging  terms  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  the  invitation 
of  the  Committee  to  attend  the  North-Western  Rivcr-and-Harbor 
Convention,  and  beg  }  ou  to  be  assured  that  you  do  me  but  jus- 
tice in  assuming  that  1  am  by  no  means  indifferent  to  its  objects. 
Having  visited  most  parts  of  your  interesting  country,  and  wit- 
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nessed,  with  admiration  and  high  hopes,  its  peciiHar  capacities  for 
improvement,  I  can  not  but  wish  success  to  all  constitutional 
efforts  that  have  that  direction.  Regretting  that  it  will  not  be  ir; 
my  power  to  comply  with  your  request,  I  beg  you  to  make  mv 
acknowledgements  to  the  Committee  for  this  proof  of  their 
respect. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours.  M.  Van  Bukex. 

E.  W.  Tracy,  Esq.  ?  - 

Letter  from  Lewis  Cass. 

Detroit,  May  iph^  1S4/. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  attention 
in  transmitting  me  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Convention  on 
internal  improvements  which  will  meet  in  Cliicago  in  July.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  be  present  at 
that  time. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  }'ours,  Lewis  Cass. 

Letter  from  Thomas  P.  Curtiss. 

Boston,  May  ly,  184/. 
W.  L.  Whiting,  Esq.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  the  invitation  to  attend  a  Conven- 
tion in  your  City  on  the  5lh  of  Jul\'.  Nothing  of  a  like  character 
could  interest  me  more  than  this,  and  I  wish  it  could  be  witliii) 
my  power  to  be  present.  My  engagements  with  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton as  one  of  tlie  Commissioners,  to  introduce  water  from  the 
country,  compels  close  attendance  until  it  is  tinished. 

Here  in  Boston  we  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  whatever  of 
public  improvement  is  contemplated  in  every,  the  most  distant 
region  of  our  country,  and  none  with  more  interest  than  that 
which  involves  the  safety  and  facility  of  internal  intercourse. 
whether  it  be  towards  our  own  New  England  or  by  the  mure 
roundabout  way  of  the  Rivers—  all  tends  to  the  general  good  01 
all.     Wishing  you  great  success, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Curtiss. 

IvElTER    FROM    JOSEPH    GrINNELL. 

New  Bedford,  iQth  June.,  184^. 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  and  the  Committee  tor  your  polite 
in\  itation  to  attend  the  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  the 
5th  of  next  month.     If  I  can  leave  home,  I  shall  be  with  you,  to 
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do  whatever  may  be  in  my  power  to  press  upon  the  country  the 
vital  importance  of  improving,  in  every  way  possible,  our  Harbors 
and  Rivers,  and  in  all  ways  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  transporta- 
tion. You  are  authorized  to  pledge  my  vote  on  all  occasions  for 
these  purposes,  when  they  are  combined  i::i  one  bill,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  fairly  dealt  by. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Grinnell. 
W.  L.  Whitin'G,   Esq.,  Chicago. 

Letter  from  Bradford  R.  Wood. 

Albany,  X.  Y.,  2 2d  yujie,  iS^y. 
Gentlemen: — I  regret  that  neither  in  compliance  with  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Committee,  nor  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  this 
City,  shall  I  be  able  to  attend  the  River-and-Harbor  Convention 
about  to  assemble  in  your  City,  on  the  5th  of  July  next.  The 
course  pursued  by  myself  on  the  River-and-Harbor  Bill  in  the 
29th  Congress,  is  the  best  assurance  I  can  give  that  I  shall  not 
look  with  indifierence  on  the  proceedings  of  that  Convention. 
That  no  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Congress,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Harbors  of  the  Lakes,  is,  you  are  aware,  no 
fault  of  mine.  Nor  can  I  forbear  the  reflection,  that  while  war 
(however  originating)  is  waged,  ostensibly  to  obtain  indemnifica- 
tion and  the  payment  of  a  doubtful  debt,  practically,  I  fear,  to 
extend  slave  territory,  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
money,  and  thousands  of  lives,  unless  it  shall  soon  terminate,  no 
appropriations,  however  small,  could  be  obtained,  to  save  from 
destruction  on  our  Lakes,  property  worth  far  more  than  all  that 
Mexico  ever  justly  owed,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  lives 
sacrificed  every  year,  for  want  of  safe  and  accessible  harbors. 
J  remain,  very  truly,  yours,  etc., 

Bradford  R.  Wood. 

To   Messrs.   John  Wextworth,     Wm.   B.   Ogden,    and   others, 
Committee,  etc.  .  .      , 

Letter  from  Ai.phei's'  Fei.ch. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  yune  281/1,  184'/. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  fa\or  inclosing  an  invitation  of  the  Comm.ittee 
of  Correspondence,  to  attend  the  River-and-Harbor  Convention 
about  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  came  duly  to  hand.  Business 
engagements,  which  can  not  be  postponed,  will  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  be  present  with  you  on  that  occasion.  The  interest 
whichMichigan  has  in  the  safe  and  convenient  navigation  of  the 
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Cireat  Lakes,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Harbors,  without  whidi 
it  can  never  be  attained,  will  insure  the  cooperation  of  this  State 
and  its  representatives  in  support  of  all  judicious  appropriations 
for  that  purpose. 

With  my  acknowledgments  to  your  Committee  for  the  kind 
attention  which  prompted  their  polite  invitation,  and  with  senti- 
ments of  respect. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  ob't  servant. 

Alpheus  Felch. 
W.  L.  Whitixg,  fLsq.,  Chicago. 

Letter  from  George  P.  Barker. 

Buffalo,  A/tiy  jis/,  184J. 
To  Ge(.)Rc;e  W.   Meeker,   Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  favor,  inclos- 
ing an  invitation  of  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  attend  a 
North-Western  River  and-Harbor  Convention,  to  be  held  at  your 
City  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next.  I  would  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  honor  conferred  by  this  invitation,  and  sensibly 
aj^preciate  the  ver\-  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
jjleased  to  conniiunicate  it.  Ever  since  the  subject  of  this  Con- 
vention was  agitated,  I  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  success, 
i  nd  strongly  desirous  that  it  should  be  in  numbers  and  spirit  ali 
that  its  great,  and  as  yet  unmeasured,  objects  demand;  and  I 
have  hitherto  promised  myself  much  pleasure  in  visiting  this  ver\ 
interesting  portion  of  the  West,  and  in  meeting,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, so  many  of  those  whose  sagacious  enterprise  have  so  aston- 
ishingly developed  her  mighty  resources,  and  upon  whose  present 
efforts  its  future  destiny  is  so  much  dependent;  but  I  fear  I  sIki!! 
be  compelled  to  forego  the  gratification  of  these  anticipations. 

My  health  has  been  such  for  the  last  year  that  I  have  been 
advised  by  medical  counsel  that  an  immediate  visit  to  salt  water 
is  indispensable;  should  their  determination  be  followed,  it  will 
of  course  be  out  of  my  power  to  be  at  the  Convention.  Li  such 
an  event,  however,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
there  will  be  many  there  who  better  understand  the  great  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  objects  of  the  Convention,  although  I  would 
hardly  concede  that  there  would  be  any  one  more  determined  to 
sustain  them. 

With  respect  for  the  Coanmittee,  whose  invitation  you  did  mc 
the  honor  to  send,  and  for  yourself  personally, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  ob'd't 

Geo.   p.  Barker. 
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Letter  from  \Vashixgton  Hunt. 

LocKPORT,  N.  Y.,  yune  26,  1847. 

Clentlemen — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter,  dated  ist 
May,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  North-Western  River-and-Harbor 
Convention,  which  is  about  to  assemble  at  Chicago. 

I  had  hopes  to  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  your  friendly  invita- 
tion, but  private  engagements  compel  me  most  reluctantly  to 
relinquish  that  intention.  Whilst  I  am  deprived  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  participating  personally  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention, you  will  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  regard  its 
j)roceed:ngs  and  results  of  the  day  with  the  deepest  interest. 
The  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  our  ^Vestern  Commerce  make 
:t  important  that  the  country  will,  for  any  length  of  time,  submit 
to  that  unfortunate  course  of  policy  which  has  caused  the  Gov- 
ernment for  some  years  to  disregard  its  powers  and  deny  its 
obligations  to  this  regard. 

Whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  federal  revenues, 
the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  large,  the  safe,  easy,  and  unobstructed  navigation  of  our  Lakes 
and  Rivers  is  an  object  of  national  concern,  as  important  and 
legitimate  as  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  on  the  ocean. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  tlie  entire  subject  may  l^e  presented  to 
the  pi  blic,  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  enforced  by  an  array  of  facts 
and  arguments  which  shall  effectually  silence  partisan  clamor, 
:^nd  expose  the  absurdity  and  barrenness  of  these  narrow  abstrac- 
tions which  would  constrain  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  close  its  eyes  to  the  actual  progress  and  destiny  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  observe  that  "all  distinctions  of  party" 
:'re  banished  in  this  great  popular  movement. 

The  protection  of  the  Lake -and -River  Commerce  is  one  of 
those  practical  questions,  of  pervading  interest  and  general  con- 
cern, which  ought  never  to  have  been  forced  into  the  arena  of 
i>arty  struggles.  It  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  reduced  to  a  party 
iiffair,  and  exposed  to  the  chances  of  political  fluctuation.  It 
requires  a  strong,  united,  and  emphatic  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent to  separate  the  subject  from  its  unnatural  connection  with 
party  politics.  That  separation  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  among 
the  first  and  most  valuable  results  of  the  Convention.  Nothing 
is  wanted  but  an  unequivocal  demonstration  of  the  popular  will 
to  elevate  the  question  above  the  reach  of  partisan  combinations, 
thus  disarming,  at  once  and  forever,  that  political  hostility  which 
has  proved  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  public  improvements.  Let  us 
have  a  final  divorce  of  our  great  navigating  interest  from  all  mere 
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party  test-words  and  theories.  The  time  has  come  when  publi<~ 
men  and  aspirants  for  popular  national  honors  must  cease  U) 
sport  with  those  grand  national  objects  which  you  now  seek  to 
advance.  In  considering  the  general  policy  oi'  improvements  in 
the  navigation  of  our  Great  Lakes  and  Rivers.  I  hope  the  Conven- 
tion will  not  fail  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  importance  of  opening 
a  communication,  suitable  for  large  vessels,  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  Mississippi:  and  another  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  means  of  a  ship-canal. 
These  two  links,  added  to  the  great  chain  which  Nature  has  fur- 
nished, will  open  a  complete  line  of  ship  navigation  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— watering  in  its  course  the  soil 
of  fifteen  States  of  our  confederacy,  and  securing  a  direct  chan- 
nel for  foreign  commerce  to  every  inland  State,  as  well  as  to  the 
States  whose  are  watered  by  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Washington  Hunt. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  city  of  Detroit,  trans- 
mitted by  the  Common  Council  of  that  City,  which  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  resolution,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  \\ithout  reading. 

On  motion  of  Daniel  Gardner  of  N^ew  Vork,  it  was  resolved 
that  all  the  letters  read  or  received  be  entered  upon  the  record 
and  printed. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  John  "Wentworth  of  Illinois,  RcsohaL  That 
if  there  be  any  letters  addressed  to  the  Conmiittee,  the  Secretary 
shall  obtain  them,  to  be  read  to  the  Convention  and  entered  upon 
the  minutes. 

The  unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up.  The  Fourth  Reso- 
lution presented  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  spread  at  length 
on  the  record  of  yesterday's  proceedings,  was  taken  up  and  read. 

On  motion  of  H.  J.  Redfield  of  New  York,  the  said  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carver  of  Illinois,  it  was  Rt'solvaL  That 
when  any  Delegate  rises  to  address  the  Chair,  he  shall  announce 
his  name. 

Un  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  it  was  RcsohaL  That 
States  who  had  not  reported  yesterday  should  have  the  privilege 
of  appointing  a  vice-president  of  this  Convention. 

Andrew  Stewart  of  Pennsyvania,  and  David  Dudley  lueld  ot 
New  York,  being  severally  called  ujjon,  addressed  the  Con\'ention 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  Convention. 
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C>ii  motion  of  Jason  Marsh  of  Illinois,  it  was 

Resolvt'd,  That  the  Delegates  to  this  Convention  are  pained  at 
the  expression  of  ill-feeling  evinced  this  morning  during  the  time 
that  David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  occupied  (by  invitation) 
the'stand;  and  in  future  pledge  themselves  to  regard  the  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  Convention,  who  confine  themselves  to  the 
rules  prescribed  and  passed  by  this  Convention. 

S.  Treat  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  no  proposition  or  remarks,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  recognized  River-and-Harbor  improvements  of  a 
national  character  shall  be  entertained  by  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Mosley  Hall  of  New  York,  the  said  reso- 
lution was  laid  on  the  table. 

Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  being  called  upon  addressed  the 
Convention  briefly. 

ResoU  T[OXS    OF    THK    CoXVtXTION. 

John  C.  AN'right  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
presented  the  following  for  the  consideratioji  of  the  Convention, 
which  were  read  by  Charles  King  of  New  Jersey: 

The  Convention  submit  to  their  fellow -citizens  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  following  propositions  as  expressing 
their  own  sentiments  and  those  of  their  constituents: 

ist.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
by  practical  men,  for  practical  purposes,  declared  in  its  preamble, 
"1  o  provide  for  the  common  defence,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty;"'  and  was  mainly  de- 
signed to  create  a  government  whose  functions  should  and  would 
be  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  all  the 
States,  or  of  two  or  more  of  them,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
by  the  action  of  the  separated  States.  That,  in  strict  accordance 
with  this  object,  the  revenues  derived  from  commerce  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  general  go\  ernment,  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  they  should  be  applied  to  tlie  promotion  of  those  com- 
mon interests. 

2d.  Ihat  among  these  common  interests  and  objects  v/ere, 
I  St,  foreign  conmierce,  to  the  regulation  of  which  the  powers  of 
the  States  severally  were  confessedly  inadequate;  and,  2d,  inter- 
nal trade  and  navigation,  wherever  the  concurrence  of  two  or 
more  States  was  necessary  to  its  preservation,  or  where  the  ex- 
pense of  w.^  maintenance  should  be  equitably  borne  by  two  or 
more  States,  and  where,  of  course,  those  States  must  necessarily 
have  a  voice  in  its  regulation ;  and  hence  resulted  the  constitu- 
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tional  grant  of  power  to  Congress,  "to  regulate  con^        r-i  ^\a^ 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  States." 

3d.  That,  being  thus  possessed  of  both  the  means  and  ;  \*;v 
power  which  were  denied  to  the  States  respectively.  Congres. 
came  obligated,  by  every  consideration  of  good  taith  and  co. 
mon  justice,  to  cherish  and  increase  both  the  kinds  of  commerce 
thus  committed  to  its  care,  by  expanding  and  extending  the 
means  of  conducting  them,  and  of  aftbrding  them  all  tliose  facili- 
ties and  all  that  protection  which  the  States  individually  would 
have  atlbrded  had  the  revenue  and  authority  been  left  to  them. 

4th.  'i'hat  this  obligation  has  ever  been  recognized  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  and  has  been  fulfilled,  partially. 
by  erecting  light-houses,  building  piers  for  harbors,  breakwater^ 
and  sea-walls,  removing  obstructions  in  rivers,  and  providing 
other  facilities  for  the  commerce  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  the 
Atlantic  coast;  and  the  same  obligations  have  been  fulfilled,  to  n 
much  less  extent,  in  providing  similar  facilities  for  "commerce 
among  the  States,"  and  that  the  principle  has  been  most  emphati- 
cally acknowledged  to  embrace  the  \Vestern  Lakes  and  Rivers. 
by  appropriations  for  numerous  light-houses  upon  them,  whicl^ 
appropriations  have  never  been  questioned  in  Congress  as  want- 
ing constitutional  authority. 

5th.  That  thus,  by  a  series  of  acts  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  people  of  the  C'nited  States,  and  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government,  under  all  administrations,  the 
common  understanding  of  the  intent  and  objects  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  in  granting  to  Congress  the  poAver  to  regulate 
commerce,  has  been  manifested  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
people,  and  this  u}id€rstandi?ig  has  bccofne  as  much  a  part  of  thai 
instrument  as  any  one  of  its  most  explicit  proz-isions. 

6th.  That  the  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  -States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  is  on 
its  face  so  palpably  ap[)licable  in  its  whole  extent  to  each  of  the 
subjects  enumerated.  e(|ually  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempts  to  make  it  more  explicit  idle  and  futile;  and 
that  those  who  admit  the  rightful  application  of  the  power  to  for- 
eign commerce  in  ficilitating  and  protecting  its  operations,  by 
improving  harbors  and  clearing  out  navigable  rivers,  can  not  con- 
sistently deny  that  it  equally  authorizes  similar  facilities  to  "com- 
merce among  the  States.' 

7th.  That  "forei^m  commerce"  is  dependent  upon  internal 
trade  for  the  distribution  of  its  freights,  and  for  the  means  ol 
paying  for  them,  so  that  whatever  improves  the  one  advances  the 
other,  and  they  are  so  inseparable  tliat  they  should  be  regarded 
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as  one.  That  an  export  from  the  American  shore  to  a  British 
port  in  Canada  is  as  much  foreign  commerce  as  if  it  had  been 
d'lrectly  to  Liverpool;  and  that  an  exportation  to  Liverpool  neither 
gains  nor  loses  any  of  the  characteristics  of  foreign  commerce  by 
the  directness  or  circuity  of  the  route,  whether  it  passes  tlnough 
a  custom-house  on  the  British  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
descends  through  that  river  and  its  connecting  canals  to  the 
ocean,  or  whether  it  passes  along  the  artiticial  communications 
and  natural  streams  of  any  of  the  States  to  the  Atlantic. 

Sth.  "J  hat  the  general  government,  by  extending  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  lakes  and  navigable  rivers,  subjecting  them  to  the  same 
laws  which  prevail  on  the  ocean,  and  on  its  bays  and  ports,  not 
only  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  to  give  security  to  life  and 
property,  by  the  regulation  of  steamboats,  has  precluded  itself 
from  den)'ing  that  jurisdiction  for  any  other  legitimate  regulation 
of  commerce.  If  it  has  power  to  control  and  restrain,  it  must 
have  the  same  power  to  protect,  assist,  and  facilitate;  and  if  it 
denies  the  jurisdiction  in  the  one  mode  of  action,  it  should  re- 
nounce it  in  the  other. 

9th.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  jjeculiar  dangt-rs  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Lakes,  arising  t>oni  the  want  of  harbors  for 
shelter,  and  of  the  Western  Rivers  from  snags  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, there  are  no  parts  of  the  United  States  more  emphatically 
demanding  the  prompt  and  continued  care  of  the  (iovernment  to 
diminish  those  dangers,  and  to  protect  the  life  and  property  ex- 
posed to  them;  and  that  any  one  who  can  regard  provisions  for 
those  purposes  as  sectional  or  local,  and  not  national,  must  be 
wanting  in  intbrmation  of  the  extent  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
upon  those  lakes  and  rivers,  and  of  the  amount  of  teeming  popu- 
lation occupied  or  interested  in  that  navigation. 

loth.  I'hat,  having  regard  to  the  relative  population  or  to  the 
extent  of  commerce,  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the 
interior  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  streams  connecting  them  with 
the  ocean,  have  not  been  in  a  just  and  fair  proportion  to  those 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  injustice  should  be  corrected,  in  the  only  mode 
in  which  it  can  be  done,  by  the  united,  determined,  and  persever- 
ing efforts  of  those  whose  rights  have  been  overlooked. 

nth.  That,  independent  of  this  right  to  protection  of  "com- 
merce among  the  States, '^  the  right  of  "common  defence,'  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  entitles  those  citizens  inhabiting  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers  to  such  safe 
and  convenient  harbors  as  may  aftbrd  shelter  to  a  navy,  whenever 
it  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by  hostilities  with  our  neighbors; 
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and   that  the  constructions  of  such  harbors  can  not   Sc  ''^ 

delayed  to  the  time  which  will  demand  tlieir  immediate  use. 

1 2th.  That  the  argument  most  commonly  urged  against  ap^. 
priations  to  protect  ''commerce  among  the  States/' and  to  defen^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers,  that  they  invite  sectional  com- 
binations to  insure  success  to  many  unworthy  objects,  is  founded 
on  a  practical  distrust  of  the  Republican  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  select  competent 
and  honest  representatives.  That  it  may  be  urged  witli  equal 
force  against  legislation  upon  any  other  subject,  involving  various 
and  extensive  interests.  That  a  just  appreciation  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  disclaiming  selfish  and  local  purposes,  will  lead  intelligent 
representatives  to  such  a  distribution  of  the  means  in  the  treasury. 
upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  ultimate  equality,  as  will  in 
time  meet  the  most  urgent  wants  of  all,  and  prevent  those  jealous- 
ies and  suspicions  which  threaten  the  most  serious  danger  to  our 
confederacy. 

13th.  That  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  the  difter- 
ence  between  a  harbor  for  shelter  and  a  harbor  for  commerce, 
and  suppose  that  a  mole  or  pier  which  will  afford  safe  anchorage 
and  protection  to  a  vessel  against  a  storm,  must  necessarily  im- 
prove such  harbor,  and  adapt  it  to  commercial  purposes. 

14th.  That  the  imposts  on  foreign  goods  and  the  ])ublic  lands 
being  the  common  heritage  of  all  our  citizens,  so  long  as  these 
resources  continue,  the  imposition  of  any  special  burden  on  any 
portion  of  the  people,  to  obtain  the  means  of  accomplishing 
objects  erjually  within  the  duty  and  the  competency  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive. 

15th.  That  we  disavow  all  and  every  attempt  to  connect  the 
cause  of  internal  trade  and  "commerce  among  the  States''  with 
the  fortunes  of  any  ])olitical  party,  but  that  we  mean  to  place  that 
cause  upon  such  immutable  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  con- 
•  stitutional  duty  as  shall  command  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and 
the  deference  of  all  candidates  for  public  favor. 

John  C.  Wright  of  Ohio,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  moving  its  adoption,  made  some  brief  remarks,  inform- 
ing the  Convention  that  the  Committee  had  been  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  {propositions  presented  by  him  in  their  behalf 

John  C.  Spencer  and  Daniel  Gardner  of  New  York,  addressed 
the  Convention  in  support  of  the  propositions. 

David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  objected  to  adoj^ting  the 
propositions  as  a  whole;  and  thereupon,  on  motion  of  Jesse  B. 
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Tho'has  of  Illinois,  it  was  resolved  that  the  vote  be  taken  on 
thfin  separately. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions  were  adopted 
unanimously. 

The  fifth  proposition  coming  up,  David  Dudley  Field  of  New 
York,  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "people,"  which 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  thereupon  the  propositions  were 
adopted  as  reported  by  the  Committee. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  propositions  were  then  severally  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  fourteenth  proposition  coming  up  in  its  order.  It  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stimson  of  New  York,  and  moved  by  John  C. 
Spencer  of  New  York,  to  strike  out  "imports  on  foreign  goods 
being  taken  mainly  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers,''  and  in- 
sert the  following,  ''revenue  derived  from  imports  on  foreign 
goods,  belongs  to  the  peo^'ple,"'  wlrich  motion  was  agreed  to  and 
the  proposition  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  fifteenth  and  last  proposition  was  then  taken  up  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

John  C.  Wright  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  i)urpose  of  making  known  to  Congress 
the  principles  and  views  of  this  Convention,  and  the  important 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  its  deliberations,  a  committee 
of  two  from  each  State  and  Territory  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  this  Conxention  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
to  communicate  to  them  such  information  as  the  committee  may 
be  able  to  collect,  to  guide  intelligent  and  just  legislation.  And 
that  such  committee  be  requested  to  collect  accurate  information 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Lakes 
and  navigable  Rivers,  and  the  amount  of  the  losses  of  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  vessels  by  storm,  for  the  want  of  adequate  harbors,  or  in 
consequence  of  obstructions  in  the  navigable  Rivers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  condition  of  our  harbors.  And  that  such 
committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  such  sub-committee  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  resolution. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  resolution,  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

H.  J.  Redficld  of  New  York,  subniitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, and  moved  its  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexi>edient  to  embark  in  any  system  of 
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Internal  Improvement  without  a  previous  amendment  of  ti. 
stitution.  explaining  and  defining  the  precise  powers  of  the  . 
eral  Government  over  it,  assuming  the  right  to  appropriate  mon^ 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  National  works,  to  be  warranted  h\ 
the  contemporaneous  and  continued  exposition  of  the  Constitution, 
its  insufficiency  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  them  must  be 
admhted  by  all  candid  minds. 

Which,  on  motion  of  Thomas  C.  Love  of  New  York,  vras  lai<l 
on  the  table. 

Thomas  Butler  King  of  Georgia,  being  called  upon,  addressee! 
the  Convention,  and  then  on  motion  the  Convention  adjournc.l 
till  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 


Third  Day,  Wkdxesday,  July  yxH,   1847. 

At  9  A.  M.  the  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Hon. 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  President. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  AUcd 
of  Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  the  President. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings was  dispensed  with. 

Robert  S.  Blackwell  of  Illinois,  moved  for  adoption  a  resola 
tion,  which,  after  modification  by  request  of  members  preseni. 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  General  Ri\'er-and-Harb()i 
Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  September  last,  residing  in  Chicago,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  contract  for,  and  superintend 
the  publication  and  distribution  in  pam[)h  t  form,  and  of  the 
number  of  copies  they  may  see  fit  to  have  pi'mted. 

The*resolution  was  adopted. 

Wm.  Cireen  of  Ohio,  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  last  vote 
Carried. 

John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  moved  in  lieu  of  Mr,  Black- 
well's  resolution  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  after  beini: 
duly  authenticated  by  the  officers  thereof,  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  by  a  Committee  of  three  residing  in  Chicago,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  be  circulated  freely  thronghou; 
the  Union.  And  that  tlie  expense  of  such  publication  and  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  transmit  tiu- 
said  proceedings  to  Congress  in  the  transaction  of  their  duties. 
be  defrayed  by  contributions  from  tlie  difterent  places  which  have 
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sent  c^elegates  to  tliis  body,  to  be  collected  in  such  mode  and  in 
^>-icl;  proportions  as  the  said  Commituee  shall  direct. 
■     The  said  modification  was  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Committee  under  this  resolu- 
liition,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Cieorge  W.  Dole,  and  ^Vm.  B.  Ogden. 

The  following  letter  from  Daniel  Webster  was  then  read,  re- 
ceived with  3  cheers,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  mimites: 

Marsh  FIELD,  y/z/zt^  J6,  T84Y. 

Gkntlkmkx: — I  am  quite  ooliged  to  you  for  your  very  kind 
and  respectful  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  Nashville,  inviting  me 
to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  my  health  had  allowed  me 
to  continue  the  journey,  which  I  was  then  prosecuting,  it  would 
have  brought  me  into  the  North-West  in  time  to  have  been  with 
you  the  ist  of  July;  but  being  compelled,  by  illness,  to  abandon 
the  purpose  of  getting  over  the  mountains,  it  was,  of  course,  not 
in  my  power  to  attend  the  Convention. 

You  speak,  gentlemen,  in  terms  of  too  much  commendation,  1 
fear,  of  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Internal  and  \\'estern  Improve- 
ment. I  can  only  say  that  these  efforts  have  been  earnest,  long- 
continued,  and  made  from  the  single  desire  of  promoting  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  Of  the  power  of  the  Ciovernment 
to  make  appropriations  for  erecting  harbors  and  clearing  rivers,  I 
never  entertained  a  particle  of  doubt.  This  power,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  partial,  limited,  obscure,  applicable  to  some  uses  and 
not  applicable  to  others,  to  some  States  and  not  to  otliers,  to  some 
rivers  and  not  to  otliers.  as  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Memjihis  Convention.  For  one, 
I  reject  all  such  far-fetched  and  unnatural  distinctions.  In  my 
opinion,  the  authority  of  th  Government,  in  this  respect,  rests 
<lirectly  on  the  grant  of  the^ommercial  power  to  Congress;  and 
this  has  been  so  understood  from  tiie  beginning,  by  the  wisest  and 
best  men  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
Ciovernment;  and  is  consequently  general,  and  limited  only  by 
tlie  importance  of  each  particular  subject,  and  the  discretion  of 
Congress. 

I  hope  the  Convention  may  do  much  good,  by  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  exercising  these  just  powers  of  the  C}o\'ernment. 
There  are  noTiew  inventions,  nor  new  constructions,  or  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Constitutional  power  to  be  resorted  to ;  there  is  no 
new  political  path  to  l>e  struck  out.  It  is  simply  for  the  people 
to  say,  whether  prejudice,  party  prepossessions,  and  party  opposi- 
tion shall  at  length  give  way  to  fair  reasoning,  to  precedent  and 
e.xperience,  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  men  who  have  gone  be- 
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fore  us,  and  to  those  momentous  considerations  of  public  .  •;  ■  •  ■•  • 

which  now  so  imperatively  call  on  Congress  to  do  its  duty. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  with,  much  regard, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Dan.  Webster. 

To  Messrs.  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Justin  Buttereield,  I.  H.  Burch^ 
and  others.  y 

Wells  Colton  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  several  reports  and 
other  documents  presented  to  the  Convention,  be  printed  with 
the  proceedings  thereof,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Jesse  B.  Thomas 
of  Illinois,  niodified  the  motion,  so  that  such  reports  and  docu- 
ments be  referred  to  the  Plxecutive  Committee.  Thus  modified, 
the  motion  was  adopted.  , 

Wm.  Mosley  Hall  of  Xew  York,  offered  three  resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  "a  Railroad  from  the  States  to  the  Pacific,'" 
which,  after  being  read,  were,  on  motion  of  Ciov.  Wm,  Bebb  of 
Ohio,  laid  on  the  table  by  a  unanimous  vote.     [See  page  91.] 

The  President  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  as- 
composing  the  Executive  Committee,  authorized  to  make  known 
to  Congress  the  princi[)les  and  views  of  the  Convention,  etc.,. 
under  the  last  resolution  rei)orted  by  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions: 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston,  )  ,,  , 

T   ,      ^.•,,    c     •     1:  1  1  >  Massachusetts. 

John  Mills  bpringneld,  j 

John  C.  Spencer,  Albany,  (  ^.^^^^.  ,    '^^^ 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Xew  York,  j  ^        _^ 

James   T.  Morehead,  Covington,  (  t^     t    -v  . 

James  Cuthrie,  Louisville,  j  '   -' 

Jacob  (i.  Sleight,  Michigan  City,  '  t   h' 

Zebulon  Baird,  Lafayette,  j 

Thomas  Allen,  St.  Louis,  \  ^.^ 

T         1    Af    /--  c'/t      •  ,- Missouri. 

Joseph  M.  Converse,  St.  Louis,  I 

Alexander  Duncan,  Providence,  I  r>u   j     t  1      i 

V     ,      •  ,     .  „        ,;      •  ,  '  Rhode  Island. 

Zacnariah  Allen,  Providence,  j 

George  C.  Stone,  Bloomington,  I  t     - 

Wm.  B.  Ewing,  Burlington,  / 

Jarnes  Hall,  Cincinnati,  ^  C)\\ 

Jose[>h  L.  Weatherly,  Cleveland,  )        "  : 

Thomas  \V.  Williams,  Xew  London,  I  ^. 

uuT     T)-  1       Tr    ,i-     1  /Connecticut. 

Philip  Ripley,  HarLtord,  j 

T.  J.  Bigham,  Pittsburg,  I  ,,  ,        • 

T  u     T>    T  u  T-  ■  \  Pennsvlvania. 

John  L.  Johnson,  Erie,  j  - 
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,kufiis  Kinij.  Milwaukee.  )  ,x.-       „^- 

Cyrus  \\  oodmaii,  Mineral  Fomt,         j  .  , 

Thomas  Biuler  Kini^,  Savannah,  I  ,, 

AT-      T,    TT    1         c  1  .■  Georgia. 

\\  m.  B.  Hodson,  bavannah,  j  ° 

John  G.  Camp,  Florida. 

Joseph  R.  "Williams,  Constantine.        )  ^.-  ,  • 
-'>,...,,,,  ,  S  Michisran. 

David  A.  Noble,  Monroe,  --  j  ^       ..__ 

Charles  Jarvis,  Surry,  (^  Maine  "       -~ 

George  E\ans,  Gardiner,  j  *   " 

David  J.  Baker,  Alton,  j  tit     • 

T  i>   Tu  /-u-  i  ilnnois. 

Jesse  B.   1  nomas,  Chicago,  j 

Charles  King.  Jersey  Citv,  '      I  v       t 

Litdeton  Kirkpatrick       '        .  ^  ^^e^^  jersey. 

Tames  AVilson,  Keene.  I  x^       nr  u- 

4,1-,  >  New  Hampshire. 

John  rage.  ^|  ^ 

John  R.  St.  John  of  Xew  A'ork.  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  resolution  authorizing  an  Executive  Committee:  which  motion 
was,  on  motion  of"  Isaac  Butts  of  Xew  York.  laid  on  the  table. 

Judge  Henry  Brown  of  Illinois,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions, 
relating  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
state  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which,  on  motion  of  John  C.  Spencer  of 
Xew  York,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Gen.  X"".  W .  Watkins  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  tor  the  hosr  itality  and  kindness  extended 
to  the  members  during  their  sojou^     in  this  City. 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  it  was  unani- 
mously 

ResolvtiL  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due,  and  are 
most  cordially  tendered,  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Bates  for  the  able, 
dignified,  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  President  of  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Solon  Robinson  of  Indiana,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  original  record  and  papers  of  this  Conven- 
tion be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  after  the 
close  of  the  Convention,  to  be  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
the  City. 

A  motion  having  been  made  to  adjourn  the  Convention  sine 
die,  the  President  (Mr.  Bates)  rose,  and,  before  putting  the  ques- 
tion, addressed  the  Convention  in  a  speech  vvhich  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  vehement  applause,  and  greeted  at  the  close  with 
nine  enthusiastic  cheers.  -       ■     . 
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The  question  on  the  motion  to  adjourn  being  then  pilt,  was 
carried,  and  thereupon  the  President  pronounced  the  Convention 
adjourned  without  dav. 

ED^VARD   BATES,  President. 

JoHX  H.  Brockwav,  N.  W.  Watkins, 

John  G.  Camp,  Erastus  Corning, 

Thomas  Butler  KivCx,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 

Erastus  H.  W.  Ellis,  William  Bebe, 

Charles  S.  Hempstead,  A.  W.  Loom  is, 

G.  H.  Williams,  Hamilton  Hoppin, 

^L  A.  Chandler,  John  H.  Tweedy, 

William  T.  Eustis,  Francis  S.  Fiske, 

Wm.  Woodbridge,  Vice-Presidents. 

A.  B.  Chambers  Peter  jNIcMartin, 

Schuyler  Colf.Yx,  William  J.  Otis, 

Nelson  G.  Edwards,  Frederick  S.  Lovell, 

Aaron  Hobart,  Henry  W.  Siarr, 

David  A.  Noble,  Secretaries. 
Francis  Upion   Fennq, 


co^rMrrTEE  of  the  whole. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  it  \va>. 
on  motion  of  Solon  Robinson  of  Indiana,  * 

Resolved,  That  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York,  be  requested  to 
take  the  Chair  and  that  this  Conventioi  now  be  resolved  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  GovfWm.  Bebb  of  Ohio,  Hon. 
Andrew  W.  Loomis  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Gen.  Levi  Hubbell  d 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  Samuel  Lisle  Smith  of  Chicasro,  111.,  Anson  Bur- 
lingame  and  Hon.  Eli.sha  H.  Allen  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Horace 
Greeley  of  New  York,  on  general  matters  connected  with  the 
cause  which  brought  them  together. 

Wm.  Mosley  Hall  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  then  called  upon  and 
arose  to  respond,  but  gave  way  for  the  dinner-hour  adjournnieni. 
(i  P.M.).     Adjourned  to  3  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session,  3  p.m. 
On  reassembling,  Mr.  Hall  took  the  floor,  and  after  alluding  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  wealth  of  the  West,  and  the 
objects  of  the  Convention — (of  which  he  was  originator) — occu- 
pied the  earnest  attention  of  the  audience  for  upv.-ards  of  an  hour 
in  advocating  the  construction  of  a  "National  Railroad  to  the 
Pacific,"  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Geo.  Wilkes  of  New  York, 
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, 'j305ition  to  the  juivate  schemes  of  specuiators.     He  was 

xit]y  interrupted  by  the  acclamations  ot  the  vast  audience. 

:  concluding,  the  re-reading  of  his  Resolunons,  |)resented  to  the 

convention,  was  called  for,  and.,  after  being  read,  were  svibniitted 

and  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.     And  tlicn,  at  5   p.  :j.,  the 

meeting  adjourned  without  day. 


A  Railroad.  FROM  the  States  to  the  Pacific. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    W.\I.   MO.-ELV    HALL. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  a  Railroad  from  the  States  to  the 
Pacific  to  be  practicable,  and  ultimately  calculated  to  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  United  States  and  its  citizens;  that  with 
these  convictions,  we  recommend  an  early  survey  of  the  entire 
line  by  the  general  go\ernment,  and  that  its  final  construction 
and  control  be  confided  to  sworn  Commissioners,  selected  by  the 
State  l>egislatures,  or  elected  by  the  peo])le  of  the  various  States. 
whose  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  and  patronage  of  the 
M"ork  among  the  citizens  and  laborers  of  the  whole  country  may 
jjrevent  it  from  becoming  a  political  engine  or  a  speculating  mon- 
ster. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  recor  .nend  that  the  said  Railroad 
may  commence  at  some  point  on-..ie  line  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  from  thence  run  westward  to  the  Pacific,  over  territories 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government;  and  that  one  of 
the  earliest  measures  in  connection  with  the  said  work  be  to  guard 
the  lands,  along  the  said  line  of  the  proposed  route,  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  to  the  future  e.xclusion  of  the  supe- 
rior rights  of  the  workmen  on  the  road. 

Resolved.  That  the  said  Railroad,  when  finished,  be  open  to 
all  the  world;  and  that  its  revenues  be  kept  down  at  the  lowest 
rates  adecjuate  to  the  current  expenses  of  attendance  and  repairs. 
In  this  connection,  we  heartily  recommend  the  National  Project 
of  George  Wilkes,  of  New  York  (embracing  and  enforcing  the 
above  views),  to  the  favorable  consideration  and  report  of  the 
Committees  of  Congress,  to  whose  preliminary  exam.ination  it 
now  stands  referred;  and  subsequently,  to  the  favorable  action 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  to  whom  the 
reports  of  tliose  committees  must  be  made.        -. 
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SPEECH  OE  WM.  MOSLEV  HALE  OF  NEW  YORiV.. 

Mr.  I'KL>ii)ENr: — In  uigirii^  these  resolutions  upon  the  favorable  atteirvr.)- 
of  this  Convention,  I  ant  act.iated  by  a  sinc:;re  belief  that  their  arTii-miitiv-.- 
decision  will  insure  results  of  more  importance  and  greater  of  advantage  tu  th;.- 
countr}-  than  will  perhaps  attend  the  decision  of  any  other  qaebtion  that  mav 
come  within  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

Though  comparatively  a  new  idea,  the  subject  of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific 
has  already  been  extensively  agitated  throughout  this  country :  and,  mdee<l. 
so  wide  an  impression  has  it  already  made,  that  I  doubt  if  there -be  a  gentle- 
man within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  has  not  given  the  proposal  a  share  o\ 
his  attention.  As,  hoA\ever,  the  notice  conferred  upon  it  by  many  may  n^' 
have  extended  to  an  examination  of  its  complete  practicability,  or  to  a  due 
calculation  of  its  great  rational  advantages,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  both. 

The  great  benefits  the  proposed  work  will  confer  upon  the  country  at  large, 
and  particularly  upon  that  portion  of  it  in  the  name  of  which  we  now  assem- 
ble, are  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration.  \\'e  have  but  to  take  a  glance  a: 
the  map  of  the  world  to  appreciate  in  a  moment  the  remarkable  advantai^i;: 
of  our  geographical  position  among  nations;  and  to  perceive,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  great  work  will  place  it  in  our  power  to  enhance  that  positior. 
into  one,  not  only  of  commercial  preeminence,  but  of  absolute  maritime 
command.  Stretching  perpendicularly  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  our  favorcti 
continent  lies  midway  between  the  two  great  Oceans.  On  the  east,  Afrlc.i 
and  civili/ed  Europe  confront  it  with  their  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, while  its  western  coast  looks  out  upon  Asia  and  the  Polynesian  grouj^-. 
whhrh,  together,  are  said  to  teem  with  six  hundred  millions  more.  For  age>. 
it  was  supposed  that  these  two  faces  of  the  Old  World  were  confronted  \vi;i. 
each  other  on  the  opposite  shores  of  one  vast  ocean,  without  the  interventio:. 
of  any  hemisphere  between,  and  nearly  fifty-five  centuries  elapsed  ere  ma;; 
became  bold  enough  in  science,  and  sufhciently  reliant  upon  the  conformatio:i 
of  the  earth,  to  plunge  into  the  unknown  abyss  and  to  seek  to  unite  theni  l.y 
stretching  the  white  thread  of  his  rudder  upon  'he  ocean  billov/  in  a  direc 
westward  line.  That  line  was  at  length  comm  ced,  however,  in  the  fifteentii 
century  of  the  present  era;  but  we  have  seen  the  Pioneer  of  Destiny,  \\hc;. 
half-way  to  his  aim,  strand  his  first  hopes  in  the  still  brighter  future  of  the  ciir- 
covery  of  the  New  World.  Though  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  pursue  a  dirc^*. 
course  to  Iivlia  by  the  interposing  barrier  of  this  continent,  Columbus  still  cher- 
ished the  hope  to  find  some  central  avenue  which  would  let  him  through  into  iTio 
Pacific  at  an  advantage  over  the  old  routes;  and  when  he  died,  the  great  commer- 
cial nations  took  up  the  enterprise  \\'hich  he  had  left  undone.  The  efiorts  o: 
all,  however,  resulted  only  in  the  repeated  proof  of  their  futility,  and  rill  th'^ 
day  the  long-sought-for  western  route  still  ends  where  it  was  left  by  the  g'?:\" 
Genoese  in  1492. 

These  repeated  explorations,  and  the  tremendous  expenditures  which  tiie/ 
involved,  were  made,  nevertheless,  upon  the  basis  of  rational  calculations.  /* 
substantial  experience  had  proved  that  whichever  nation  should  forestall  lii'- 
world,  in  possession  of  the  shortest  route  to  the  riches  of  the  East,  would  v.in 
the  diadem  of  commerce  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  seas.  Hence,  the  great 
struggle  of  contending  powers  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  the  proposal  oi 
the  moat  sanguine  even  to  cleave  the  continent  itself  to  accomplish  the  design- 
Indeed,  of  latter  years,  though  Britain,  with  commendable  enteri)rise,  >tii^ 
despatches  her  exploring  squadrons  to  the  North  Pole  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
the  object  even  through  the  Frigid  Zone,  it  has  generally  been  conceded  iha' 
the  direct  "westward  passage"  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  separation 
of  the  Isthmus  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.      While,   however,   this  opiiuon  w;^- 
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ang  iiself  upon  the  -uccesssve  reports  of  every  new  expedition,  a 
/  jformer  came  upon  the  field — a  reformer,  destined  not  only  to  over- 
/  all  theories  of  physical  resistance,  but  ,to  L,'rapple  with  the  great  globe 
^^eir,  to  crush  the  mountains  with  a  conqueror's  st(?p,  and  make  the  rugged 
^i-derness  more  humble  to  its  purpose  than  the  cringing  sea.  Men  paused  in 
:hcir  ordinary  speculations  to  wonder  at  the  terrific  progress  of  this  young 
Titan  of  the  latter  day.  They  saw  him  pluck  out  the  forests,  tear  up  and 
:'i!i;;  a-ide  the  seated  hills,  and  with  t.he  rejoicing  sons  of  progress  in  his  train, 
liiake  way  into  the  body  of  the  continent  with  the  step  of  a  bridegroom  going 
f)  his  chamber,  or  a  prince  to  occupy  his  throne.  It  was  then  that  the  grand 
ihought  burst  simultaneously  upon  several  minds  that  this  mighty  agent,  who 
had  already  made  one-half  of  the  continent  subject  to  his  power,  could  also 
pierce,  with  equal  ease,  the  other  half,  and  consummate  in  favor  of  the  new 
;eopie,  for  whom  he  had  already  done  so  much,  the  brilliant  hope  which  had 
--»  long  possessed  the  imagination  of  mankind.  The  fancied  advantages  of 
•Jie  Isthmus  were  forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  most  reluctant  were  ready  to 
cor.cede  that,  if  the  railcar  could  sau  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  with  more 
>{>eed,  more  safety,  and  less  cost  than  the  ship  could  navigate  the  ocean,  there 
was  no  further  need  to  seek  for  straits  or  permeating  gulfs  to  enhance  the 
peril  and  delay,  or  to  limit  our  advantages  by  a  tedious  deviation  to  some 
i:arrow  point. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  idea  of  applying  steam  and  the  railway 
-li  the  agents  to  complete  the  Asiatic  route  which,  they  had  already  half  per- 
fected across  tiie  body  of  the  continent,  burst  simultaneously  upon  severa 
minds;  and  I  repeat  the  assertion,  with  direct  reference  to  those  who  have 
-ought  to  usurp  the  thought  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  a  legitimate 
pride  or  a  justifiable  ambition. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  man  does  not  live  who  can  come  upon  this 
iloor  and  claim  the  original  conception  of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The 
'bought  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  sequence  to  the  progress  of  steam; 
and  though  by  no  means  general  at  first,  was  for  a  long  time  as  common  to 
'die  silent  speculations  of  the  intelli  2nt  as  was  the  idea  of  applying  the  new 
•igent  to  the  ocean.  The  fact  i>.  ,  that,  previous  to  the  years  1842-3,  all 
was  vague  speculation  on  this  subject.  We  had  neither  population  nor  ascer- 
t.iined  ports  upon  the  western  ocean;  and  the  man  who  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  gra\ely  urged  the  government  to  undertake  a  railroad 
.''.cross  two  thousand  miles  of  terra  incognita,  filled,  as  it  was  thought,  with 
'"Antrcs  vast  and  dcr^erts  idle,"  would  have  been  treated  as  a  visionary;  or,  if 
he  iiad  talked  of  undertaking  it  by  himself,  he  would  have  incurred  the  danger 
^•f  a  straight-jacket. 

The  practicability  of  a  grade  for  a  railroad  over  the  broad  and  gentle  surface 
V'hich  intervene.^  between  the  Mi-souri  River  and  the  great  South  Pass,  and 
the  almo^t  equal  facility  of  its  continuation  beyond  that  point  in  angular 
'dversions  either  north  or  south  to  the  Pacific,  appears  to  be  too  well  estab- 
i'.^hed  to  rerpiire  that  I  .should  detain  the  Convention  by  the  recapitulation  of 
of  evidence  upon  that  subject.  The  high  authority  of  the  surveys  of  Col. 
John  C.  P"reniont,*  and  the  abundant  superaddition  of  testimony  of  several 
intelligent  private  travelers,  many  of  whom  are  known  to  members  of  this 
Convention,  would  seem  to  render  such  a  task,  at  this  time,  a  work  of  super- 
'-■rogation.  It  may  be  well,  nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of  freshening  our 
thoughts  upon  this  iniportant  branch  of  the  subject,  to  take  a  brief  glance  at 
(he  general  topography  of  the  region  under  consideration. 

*  Fremont's  report,  which  was  the  first  satisfactory-  demonstration  of  the  facility  of  the  Pa.ss 
»^'i  the  route,  is  dated  '"  Washington,  March  i,  1843." 
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From  the  ^Missouri  River  the  traveling  distance  is  estimated  at  two'  thousand 
miles.  This  immense  stretch  is  divided  into  two  va>t  sections  of  near,  "  equal 
width,  the  one  commencing  at  the  Missouri  River  sloping  upward  to  the  Scat!' 
Pass,  and  the  section  beyond  it  declining  downward  to  the  sea.  Tlie  highest 
point  in  the  line  is  at  the  Pass,  in  the  centre,  which  is  5,490  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  starting  point  upon  the  Missouri,  leaving  but  on  average  of  six 
feet  to  the  mile  to  overcome.  The  greater  part  of  this  ascent  varies  but  from 
2  1-2  to  9  feet  to  the  mile;  two  hundred  miles  has  but  an  ascent  of  from  16  to 
17  feet  to  the  mile;  while  but  a  single  piece  of  eighteen  miles  has  ci  rise  of  42 
feet  to  the  mile.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  this  first  va<L 
section  sweeps  so  gradually  to  the  Pass,  that  the  traveler  upon  its  surfac-r  can 
not  distinguish  between  the  true  and  apparent  level;  and  the  culmination  at 
the  Pass  itself  is  so  imperceptible  from  the  gradual  flow  and  intermixture  of 
the  plain,  that  even  the  practiced  eye  of  an  engineer  could  not  detect  it  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  instruments.  The  slope  westward  from  the  dividing 
point  descends  in  much  the  same  gradation  to  the  western  ocean,  but,  tliough 
it  is  more  capricious  in  its  variations,  its  feasibility  for  a  railway  grade  is 
equally  testihed  to,  and,  indeed,  has  been  familiarly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  regularly  traveled  by  the  emigrants  with  their  loaded  teams.  To 
say  that  such  a  route  as  this  is  not  feasible  for  a  railway  grade,  is  to  deny  the 
simplest  capacities  of  science;  and  to  assume  that  because  the  road  is  unpar- 
alleled in  continuous  extent,  it  is  too  gigantic  for  human  enterprise,  is  to 
insult  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

This,  sir,  is  the  road  to  India!  This  is  the  great  "  western  passage "  (oi 
which  contending  nations  have  struggled  for  centuries,  and  I  am  the  les- 
inclined  to  marvel  while  gazing  with  awe  upon  the  mighty  revolutions  it  fore- 
shadows, that  there  have  been  those  who  have  confounded  its  stupendous, 
promise  with  the  simplicity  of  its  character,  and  condemned  it  as  too  grand 
for  hope. 

This,  sir,  is  the  road  to  India!  for  it  will  be  perceived,  by  the  time  it  ha^ 
stretched  to  its  Pacific  outlet,  fraternal  lines  from  every  branch  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  will  converge  together  to  give  it  an  iron  grasp  of  -welcome  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  which,  branches  starting  thence  on  equal  terms  to  nearly 
equal  distances,  both  east  and  south,  \\  ill  whistle  their  portions  of  its  Asiatic 
freight  in  radiating  lines  to  every  part  of  our  vast  semicircular  border — from 
Eastport  to  the  Crescent  City.  Thus,  then,  do  we  settle  the  great  problem 
which  ha.-,  .so  long  puzzled  the  subtlest  genius  and  most  daring  energies  of 
man.  Starting  from  the  ports  of  China,  we  sail  across  the  placid  western 
ocean  in  twenty  days.  l-]mbarking  next  upon  the  Ijosom  of  the  land,  we 
double  our  speed  and  glide  across  the  vast  width  of  the  continent  in  six  days 
more,  and,  with  ten  days  left  to  fill  the  race,  roll  out  our  Indian  treasures  on 
the  shores  of  Europe.  There  will  be  no  more  crossings  of  the  equator — no 
more  tedious  and  perilous  weatherings  of  the  Capes,  The  whole  human 
family,  tliirty-nine  fortieths  of  whom  lie  north  of  the  equator,  will  pursue  a 
direct  intercourse  with  each  other  around  this  civilizing  belt,  nnd  the  navies  ot 
the  world,  recalled  with  commerce  to  the  common  line,  will  have  little  else  to 
do  than  drowsily  look  on  at  the  happy  bustle  which  condemns  them  to  worth- 
lessness  and  to  decay.  On  the  Atlantic,  the  smallest  powers,  protected  by 
the  general  equality,  will  enter  into  generous  competition  with  the  greatest, 
-while  on  the  Pacific  we  shall  reign  alone  and  be  the  common  carrier  for  all. 
From  our  new  cities  on  the  western  coast  will  launch  the  ships  with  which  no 
nation  will  be  able  to  compete  by  sending  rival  bottoms  round  the  C'apes, 
while  in  the  centre  of  a  row  of  bustling  ports  will  sit  one  giarit  mart— the 
mistress  of  the  West — the  modern  Tyre. 
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/,  the  benefits  of  the  road  will  be  commensurate  with  its  exterior 

>nril  advantages.     The  dull  silence  of  the  wilderness  will  give  place 

sharp  buzz  of  population;  towns  and  thrifty  villages  will  spring  up 

.ong  its  line,  and  the  adjacent  wastes,  challenged  to  production  by  the 

.eased  demand,  will  wave  with  wheat  and  corn.      The  West  will  then  b3 

;:lieved  from  its  dependence  on  the  Atlantic  slope.      Its  grains  v.ill  go  direct 

to  immense  markets  of  its  own,   while  its  pork,   its  lard  and  butter,  imable 

heretofore  to  make  two  crossings  of  the  torrid  zone,  will  proceed  without  fear 

uf  harm  to  their  destination  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  without  approaching 

the  equator. 

It  may  seem  strange,  Mr.  President,  that  with  this  brilliant  destiny  before 
us — a  destiny  which  extends  its  promise  alike  to  every  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lic— there  should  be  those  v.ho  agitate  the  almost  obsolete  idea  of  the  Isthmus 
route.  I  can  hardly  bring  mvself  to  believe,  however,  that  a  project  so  un- 
wise and  so  at  variance  with  our  tnie  interests  can  be  seriously  entertained ; 
but  if  it  be,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  advise  its  ostensible  proposers  to  aban- 
don it  at  once.  The  close-calculating,  straight-ahead  spirit  of  our  people  will 
never  be  content  to  circumnavigate  half  the  continent  by  a  perilous  route, 
when  they  may  go  safely  straight  across  it;  nor  will  they  consent  to  the  expend- 
iture of  some  fifty  millions  in  a  foreign  country  and  for  foreign  benefit,  when 
the  same  amount  may  be  spent  among  our  own  people,  and  secure  an  avenue 
within  our  own  contrc)!.  I  have  said  fifty  millions,  ■Mr.  President,  for  it  will 
be  seen  that  to  the  small,  good-looking  e>timate  for  the  Mexican  canal,  must 
be  added  the  advantages  we  shall  be  obliged  to  resign  in  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  to  secure  from  a  nation  so  jealous  in  regard  to  territory  a  right  of 
way  which  they  \\ill  be  so  reluctant  to  concede. 

■'But  if  we  should  conquer  and  possess  the  route?"  some  gentleman  may  say 
in  reply.  Well,  Mr.  President,  if  we  should  conquer  on  until  we  come  to  .South 
America,  I  would  still  lock  up  the  entire  line  of  coast  from  permeation,  and 
thus  insure  the  course  of  trade  to  the  direct  and  consistent  parallel  of  42". 
Why  need  we  deviate  an  inch  to  follow  the  ocean,  when  the  land  will  serve 
us  better?  Why  wish  to  pitch  and  toss  upon  the  billows,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  the  hour,  when  we  can  more  safely  sail  at  the  rate  of  thirty  and  forty 
and  fifty  upon  the  land?  Why  put  to  sea  on  the  Atlantic,  to  strain  almost 
side  by  side  with  Great  Britain  for  the  same  point,  and  there  wait  with  her 
and  with  the  whole  crowd  of  commercial  customers,  our  turn  to  be  admitted 
through? 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  West  will  not  be  forced  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  will  send  its  commerce  down  the  Mississippi,  and  push  it  through 
into  the  I'acific  by  the  Isthmus  route.  Well,  so  it  may;  but  if  it  does,  it  must 
send  it  through  sweltering  heats  and  torrid  latitudes,  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  returns  of  Asiatic  stores  will  get  back  and  ascend  the  Mis.->i>sippi  with  the 
same  facility?  Who  shall  say  that  the  West  will  then  carry  for  any  but 
herself?  The  Northern  railroad  will  roll  the  golden  stream  of  commerce  by 
their  doors,  but  the  Mexican  canal  will  confer  this  advantage  upon  others, 
and  while  it  does  so,  will  not  only  deprive  the  West  of  its  promise  of  the 
carrying-trade,  but  open  a  passage  in  the  continent  to  slip  through  foreign 
bottoms  to  compete  with  western  ships  upon  the  western  ocean.* 

*  It  may  be  said  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  us  in  .this  way;  b  t  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  th.it  when  ttiis  road  is  opened,  the  shortness  of  the  canal-passage  around  the 
world  will  in(,rea-.e  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  commerc'al  marine  trebly  be>on  i  its  wants. 
What  before  took  from  four  or  five  months  to  accomplish,  will  then  re<!nire  but  thirty-six 
days;  conscjuently,  one-third  the  number  of  ships  can  do  it.  Europe  would  therefc  re  send 
her  id'e  bottoms  into  the  Pacific,  at  the  mere  cost  of  navigating  them. 
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Why,  sir,  thi-;  is  the  rival  passage;  insignificant,  it  is  true,  if  the  rajhoad  Ik* 
Iniilt,  but  calculated  to  postpone  the  railroad  and  its  advantages  indehi7;tely, 
and  to  oblige  the  United  States  to  niaiutain,  in  common  with  the  other  pov.  - 
ers,  tremendous  tleets  on  the  pestilential  coasts  of  the  Gulf  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  tlie  Grand  Canal.  Reflect,  sir,  for  a  moment,  and  tell  me  if,  in 
lime  of  war,  we  could  always  hope  to  remain  masters  of  this  passage,  or  at 
any  rate  if  we  could  remain  so  without  cost.  This,  sir,  alone  would  be  enough 
for  me  to  reject  the  Isthmus  project.  We  have  had  enough  of  war.  The 
world  is  sick  of  armies  and  navies — their  pompous  shows,  their  fripperies  of 
rank,  their  despotic  inequalities — and  the  masses  of  all  nations  wish  to  grasji 
each  other  by  the  hand.  It  is  the  interest  of  a  republic,  as  well  as  its  duty,  to 
aid  these  aims  and  foster  this  fraternal  spirit.  The  railroad  will  do  the  vnIioIc. 
It  will  promote  an  intercourse  that  will  be  its  own  protection,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ponderous  gates  of  commerce  which  we  shall  hold  on  either  ocean  will 
enable  us,  by  the  mere  lifting  of  our  finger,  to  conimand  peace  throughout  the 
world  !  Peace,  or  the  exclusion  of  the  brawler  from  the  highway  of  the 
nations! 

Tliis,  >ir,  I  conceive  to  be  our  proper  destiny,  and  these  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  I  claim  the  route  which  our  Government  can  control  and  Avhicli 
will  insure  to  the  nation  the  largest  portion  of  advantage. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not 
proper  that  I  should  conclude  it  without  stating  my  entire  disbelief  of  the 
rumor  that  the  strange  project  of  a  Mexican  canal  can  be  seriously  contem- 
plated by  our  Government.  If  such  a  rumor  emanates  from  the  Goverr.ment 
at  all,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  cabinet  feeler,  the  whole  object 
of  which  is  to  te-.t  the  public  mind  as  to  how  far  it  will  answer  to  ''enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  freedom"  in  a  southerly  direction.  Indeed,  I  am  disponed 
to  ascribe  it  to  any  thing,  rather  than  believe  that  an  administration,  which 
is  so  extremely  >ensitive  on  the  constitutionality  of  Xational  Improvement. 
>hould  risk  burning  its  fingers  by  dipping  its  hands  into  the  treasury -of  the 
.''^tate,  to  build  a  foreign  iniprovement,  by  foreign  hands,  in  a  foreign  country, 
for  foreign  benefit. 

Having  satisfactorily  ascertained,  Mr.  President,  the  perfect  practicability 
of  a  direct  and  speedy  commercial  highway  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  the 
broad  longitudes  of  this  continent,  and  having  also  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  it  will  confer  upon  the  country,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  manner  it  may  best  be  done. 

There  are  two  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  construction  and 
control  of  this  work.  One  of  these  proposition.^  is  that  the  road  be  constructoil 
and  owned  by  private  persons  for  private  benefit,  and  the  other  that  it  be  built 
and  held  by  the  (Jovernment  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  The  national 
proposition,  wliich.  I  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  these  resolutions,  is  the  pro- 
posal of  George  Wilkes  of  X'^ew-\'ork  City;  and  the  proposition  that  it  shall 
l>e  chartered  into  a  private  monopoly  on  the  one  hand,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  monster  contract  on  the  other,  are  the  respective  schemes  of  Ur.  Hart  well 
Carver  of  Western  New  York,  and  Mr.  Asa  Whitney  of  Connecticut.  I 
mention  them  in  this  connection,  that  we  may  examine  them  in  order. 

Mr.  Carver  claims  to  be  the  very  first  man  who  ever  dreamed  of  a  railroad 
across  the  Rocks'  Mountains,  and  under  this  impression  has  suddenly  woke 
up  and  hurried  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Whitney,  to  demand  that 
the  Ciovernment  should  hold  its  hands  from  touching  the  work  in  its  own 
behalf,  and  to  insist  that  the  rewards  and  privileges,  which  .Mr.  Whitney 
angles  for,  belong  to  him.  the  petitioner,  ijy  a  prior  right  of  thought.  Actu- 
ated by  this  spirit,  he  asks  Congress  to  give  him  "and  his  associate-."  ah 
tr.vr/usir(f  and /t-r/e/ua/  chiricr  to  run  a  railroad  from   Lake  Michigan  to  the 
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.^  ulh  Pass,  with  branches  from  that  point,  throuf^h  California  to  San  Fran- 
...  >,  and  through  Oregon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cohimbia.  He  asks,  also,  a 
I'T.-:  exclusive  charter  for  an  electric  telegraph  over  the  same  route.  He 
;  jiher  asks  Congress  to  give  him,  in  fee  simple,  a  belt  of  land  for  the  track 
..-.cr  3000  miles  long;  and  as  an  incident  to  this  portion  of  his  demand,  he 
r<r  juires  stone  from  the  public  quarries,  timber  from  the  public  forests,  and 
<r.;n  and  lead  and  other  metals  from  the  public  mines.  He  proposes  to  avail 
hi.nself  of  the  public  mines  to  the  greatest  extent,  by  establishing  monster 
r.'jndries,  at  various  portions  of  the  route,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  rail  and 
v.'her  metal  works  required  for  the  road,  and  of  course  for  the  s^ipply  of  the 
j)-)pu!ations  that  .would  grow  up  alongside  and  beyond  it.  These  are  the 
ir.'j-derate  requirements  of  Dr.  Carver's  petition,  so  far  as  the  details  of  the 
r"ad  are  concerned,  liaving  finished  which,  the  Doctor  winds  up  by  asking  the 
(iovernment  to  sell  to  him  "and  his  associates"  eight  millions  of  acres  of  the 
[ublic  lands,  at  the  government  price  of  $1,25  the  acre.  These  S,ooo,ooo  of 
acres  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Doctor,  at  pleasure,  out  of  any  public  lands 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  line,  but  instead  of  paying  inoncy  for  them,  like  any 
other  purchaser,  he  offers  only  ''scrip,"  or  stock  of  the  road  as  it  becomes 
finished,  remarking,  with  a  really  amusing  complacency,  that  this  scrip,  issued 
by  himself  "and  his  associates,"  will  be  '•really  better  than  cash  dov.n,  as  no 
one  can  tell  how  much  above  par  it  may  be  when  the  road  shall  have  been  in 
operation  a/e:i' years. ''^  Unfortunately  for  ]^r.  Carver,  there  happens  to  be  a 
conrplete  absence  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  any  provision 
nathorizing  the  Government  to  become  a  party  to  a  stock-jobbing  speculation. 
!  y  taking  lluctuating  scrip  in  payment  for  the  People's  property.  I  will  not 
>t()p  at  present,  Mr.  President,  to  examine  all  the  odious  features  of  Di. 
Carver's  scheme,  as  they  will  come  sufticiently  in  view  under  the  examina- 
tion of  the  congenial  project  of  Mr.  Whitney;  but  I  may  as  \\ell  add  that  he 
denounces  both  Whitney's  and  the  Government  plan,  and  with  much  spirit 
declare  that  if  Congress  refuses  to  grant  him  his  refjuests  he  will  appeal  to 
the  People — '"the  com  men  people,"  as  he  calls  them — to  come  out  and  sustain 
him. 

Mr.  Whitney  pro]">oses  to  build  the  road  on  a  conlract,  the  provisions  of 
v.hich  will  be  found  to  be  still  more  exorbitant  than  tho.->e  of  Dr.  Carver's 
•  hatter.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  asking  land  enough  for  the  track,  but  asks 
the  Government  to  grant  him  a  strip  of  the  public  domain  stretcliing  from  the 
lower  point  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Illinois  for  2400  miles  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  for  such  deficiences  as  may  exist  in  this  strip,  l^y  reason  of  lands  already 
jold  out  of  it,  he  asks  an  e(juivalent  in  an  equal  portion  of  unsold  lands  in 
other  places,  so  that  he  sliall  be  sure  to  have,  at  any  rate,  the  full  amount  of 
')2, 160,000  acres.  On  this  capital  of  tlie  public  domain,  with  the  forests  and 
the  quarries  and  the  mines  thrown  in,  he  agrees  to  go  to  v/orlv  and  build  a 
road,  selling  the  land  to  produce  the  means,  but  retaining  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  all  that  remains  unsold  after  its  completion.  He  offers  then,  in  relation 
to  the  subsequent  management  and  control  of  the  work,  if  Government  will 
allow  him  to  charge  onedialf  per  cent  per  ton  a  mile  for  freight  for  long  dis- 
tances (and  his  own  {)rice  for  short  ones);  20  cents  the  bushel  for  Indian  corn; 
$r,25  the  barrel  for  th^ur,  and  half  the  usual  railroad  price  for  passage,  during 
the  first  twenty  years  after  its  completion;  to  carry,  in  consideration  thereof, 
^he  public  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  free  of  charge;  and  also  to 
rlloio  Congress,  after  tliat  date,  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  tolls. 

Strange  to  say,  tii-se  enormous  r.nd  unparalleled  demands  were  favorably 
reported  on  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  who,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1846, 
brought  in  a  bill  of  six  sections  of  the  most  remarkable  character,  each  of 
\vhich  may  be  said  to  evince  the  influences  under  which  it  was  gotten  up,  by 
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the  fact  that  it  helps  to  give  Mr.  Whitney  i^uich  more  than  he  a^ks.  It  is 
true  the  second  section  pretends  to  provide  that  the  work  shal!  belong  to  the 
Government  as  fast  as  it  is  done,  but  the  mockery  of  the  phrase  is  shown  by  a 
"provided  always,"  which  winds  it  up,  and  which  conditions,  that  if  Mr, 
Whitney  "and  his  associates"  shall  at  any  time  before  or  after  the  completion 
of  the  road  pay,  or  secure  to  be  paid,  sixteen  cents  the  acre  for  the  Qranted 
land,  then  and  in  that  case  "the  lands,  the  road,  the  machinery  am^  ail,  shall 
belon;;:  to  him  and  liis  associates,  and  tlieir  successors  forever."  The  plain 
English  of  this  manoeuvre  seems  to  be,  that  the  title  to  the  vast  domain  was 
thought  better  in  the  way  of  purchase  than  as  a  naked  grant,  and  in  tins  view 
there  could  be  but  little  objection  for  a  wealthy  company  to  pay,  or  agree  tc- 
pay,  at  their  own  convenience,  sixteen  cents  the  acre,  for  Avhat  would  cost  all 
other  purchasers  from  five  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  the  acre,  cash  down. 
The  same  section  accepts  of  the  proposal  to  carry  the  Government  stores  free 
of  freight,  but  in  its  magnanimity  it  exacts  no  conditions  from  Mr.  Whitney  in 
relation  to  his  other  customers,  but  allows  him  "and  his  associates"  to  tax  the 
internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation  according  to  their  conscience 
and  their  pleasure.  The  third  section  of  the  bill  empowers  him  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  States  aiul  companies  to  help  him  bidld  the  road.  This  is  an 
important  provision,  for  it  enables  him  to  supply  himself  with  convict  labor 
from  the  States  and  to  contract  with  land  companies  to  furnish  him  with 
troops  of  bonded  serf-.  The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  glossing  over  the 
grant,  and  restricts  him  from  receiving  the  immense  windfall  except  in  install- 
ments of  five  miles  (by  sixty)  at  a  time,  for  every  ten  miles  of  rail  laid  down. 
the  proceeds  of  the  remaining  fives  along  the  railroad  being  held  as  a  fund, 
subject  to  his  order,  when  required  by  him  to  build  the  road  along  the  unpro-  ;■ 

ductive  portion  of  the  route  beyond  the  Missouri.     This  imposing  condition  f. 

only  applies  to  the  rich  lands  this  side  of  the  Missouri,  however,  and  so  far  _ 

from  being  a  restriction,  is  only  a  guarantee  in  his  favor,  for  it  merely  oblige^ 
him  to  be  prudent  in  throwing  his  good  lands  into  market,  and,  after  leading 
him  in  a  shiDMcr  of  gold  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  enables  him  to  draw 
and  appropriate  all  the  glittering  savings  whicli  the  friendly  restriction  had 
garnered  against  wa>te  or  misappropriation.  He  may  then  either  put  the^c 
millions  in  his  pocket  and  leave  the  work  for  Government  to  finish,  or,  if  he 
he  a  man  of  really  coniprehensive  ambition,  he  can  go  on  and  lay  out  the  bulk 
of  his  i^irevious  gains  to  secure  a  still  more  numstrous  harvest  in  the  future. 
The  fifth  section,  like  the  second,  lets  Mr.  Whitney  off  more  easily  than  he 
asks  in  his  petition,  for,  instead  of  the  Commissioners  to  assist  him  in  selling 
the  lands  and  signing  the  titles,  which  he  there  so  plausibly  expresses  him.selt  |; 

willing  to  submit  to,  it  only  provides  for  one  Commissioner,  whose  salary  is  to  |  ■ 

be  paid  by  Mr.  Whitney  himself,  whose  indefinite  duty  it  is  to  see  that  et>ery  |'; 

thiti^'-  j^oes  rv^ht,  and  to  report  to  Congress  once  a  session — the  existence  of 
his  office,   be  it  borne  in  mind,   depending  entirely  upon  his  reporting  thai  y 

ei-ery  thing  does  go  ri^Jif.      The  sixth  section  performs  the  last  service  for  Mr.  i. 

Whitney  "and  his  a.-sociates"  by  removing  the  objection  which  mechanics  i' 

and  laborers  might  have  to  enter  his  employ,  by  the  provision  that  if  he  fail  in  * 

his  enterprise  anfl  leave  them  in  the  wilderness  without  employ,  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  preem|)tion  rights  to  the  land,  anil  be  subject  to  pay  the  Uniteci 
States  only  the  minimum  price  for  the  acres.  These  are  the  preemption  ri^ht.^ 
for  hi>  laborers  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  has  made  such  an  ostentatious  riisplay, 
l)ut  which,  as  they  only  accrue  in  case  of  his  breach  of  contract,  and  their  dis-  -i^ 

charge,  can  hardly  be  coi.-idered  as  tem[)ting  to  the  laborer,  or  magnanimous  |, 

on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whitney.     The  bill  then  winds  up  without  requiring  any  |^ 

guarantees  from  Mr,  Whitney  "and  his  associates,"  or  establishing  any  penal-  1. 

ties  against  them  for  the  non-performance  of  their  contract,  | 
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These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true  features  of  the  monster  speculating  project 
.h:ch  Mr.  Whitney  has  for  the  la^t  year  been  misrepresenting  to  the  country 
i,  .T  plan  in  which  he  asks  for  )  10! h lug  for  Junisdj.  In  reply  to  thi-^,  sir,  I 
v.  .';ld  merely  remark,  that  if  to  receive  a  sweep  oi  territory  larger  than  the 
i.main  of  eight  sovereign  States,  with  a  railroad  in  its  centre  and  an  ocean 
'Vant  of  sixty  miles,  comprising  Oregon  City,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
v.e  or  six  smaller  harbors;  if  to  possess  the  contracting  powers  and  patronage 
f  an  emperor,  and  to  h.old  the  commerce  of  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  his 
(iriiTor  tolls,  be  in  Mr.  Whitney's  estimation  nothing,  I  think  it  highly  neces- 
-.liv  that  Congress,  and  the  People,  and  this  Convention,  if  he  should  appear 
'  eture  it,  should  ascertain,  before  they  confer  any  favor  or  power  upon  him, 
what  may  be  his  idea  of  the  mean  circumference  of  soinething. 

I  will  not  denounce  this  scheme  as  infamous,  Mr.  President,  but  I  do 
ienounce  it  as  exorbitant,  as  sordid,  and  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme;  more 
.T.onstrous  as  a  monoply,  if  carried  out,  than  even  the  British  East -India 
Company,  and  liable  to  place  our  foreign  commerce,  our  domestic  trade,  and 
ojr  common  interests  at  the  mercy  of  the  secret  legislation  and  the  secret 
political  influences  of  a  set  of  foreign  stockholders,  whose  votes  and  whose 
\;c\vs  would  be  very  likely  to  be  predominant  in  a  ):»rivate  corporation  of  this 
character.  I  denounce  it  as  false  in  its  pretensions,  if  not  fraudulent  in  its 
motives,  and,  in>tead  of  being  calculated  to  enlarge  the  capacities  of  the  West, 
"u  directly  tending  to  blast  its  fields  with  withering  land  speculations,  and 
•o  inrlame  the  mind  of  the  whole  Nation  with  a  delirium  for  stock,  equal  to 
t}:e  fatal  intoxication  of  the  .South -Sea  bubble  or  the  famous  Mississippi 
-:heme,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  prostrated  France  and  Gt. 
Britain  in  hnancial  ruin. 

It  is  no  argument  for  me,  ?-ir,  nor  for  this  Convention,  that  these  indivitluals 
and  their  plans  have  been  treated  in  some  quarters  with  public  favor,  or  that 
t'ley  have  made  great  per.-onal  efforts  to  be  successful  in  their  aims.  Their 
■anxieties  and  tlieir  endeavors  must  rank  with  those  which  men  institute  to 
benefit  themselves,  and  the  exi-ression  of  bodies  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
'leclare  them  both  original  projectors,  without  inquiry  into  the  matter  at  all, 
only  go  to  show  that  men  who  could  be  so  easily  deceived  as  to  points  of  fact, 
^re  still  more  likely  to  have  been  misled  upon  matters  of  judgment.  These 
results  of  management  and  the.-e  giincracks  of  expression  do  not  weigh  with 
'ne.  sir.  I  stand  here  a  free  man,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  mind,  and  I  am 
•  •-■termined  not  to  have  my  iiuiividual  opinions  forestalled  or  trodden  out,  by 
'lie  moccasin -footed  approaches  of  any  insidious  and  deceptive  speculations 
whatever. 

H.api)ily,  sir,  in  every  unjust  exercise  of  the  human  thought,  there  live  inher- 
Jit  weaknesses  which  if  seen  ia  time  are  fatal  to  the  calculations  of  the  sub- 
•est  schemers.  .Such  in  this  case  are  the  undue  aims  of  the  monster  private 
;  rt.jects,  and  such  particularly  is  the  fatal  ob.-tacle  which  the  Indian  title  offers 
■'■•  them  both.  'I'he  land  asked  for  i^y  Dr.  Carver  and  by  Mr.  Wliitney  does 
"•:.t  belong  to  the  United  States  in  fee,  though  it  claims  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion over  it.  It  is  the  property  of  independent  nations  known  as  the  Indian 
'nbe-;,  whose  right  to  the  soil  is  j^rfect,  and  who  can  not  be  dispossessed 
'j^cept  by  treaty  or  by  con([ue.st.  Now,  though  the  United  States  might  be 
''Imposed  to  grarit  to  Mr.  Whitney  or  Dr.  Carver  such  public  lands  as  are  its 
''•*n,  it  can  not  undertake  to  give  them  what  belongs  to  its  neighbors.  It 
;i:u>t  first  possess  before  it  can  dispose,  and  a  very  simple  knowledge  of  the 
-institutional  powers  of  the  Government  will  inform  us  that  it  has  no  right  to 
p.ed^e  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  attributes  known  as  the  war-and-treaty- 
ni'iking  powers  for  a  private  object  and  as  the  incident  of  a  private  charter. 
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The  Indian  who  is  driven  from  his  hunting-ground  must  be  located  upon  other 
and  equally  spacious  tlelds  of  chase.  The  Great  Father  must  not  drive  liis 
red  children  from  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  the  forests  which  have  sup- 
plied them  and  iheir  little  ones  with  food,  without  a  compensation.  If  he 
takes  from  them  92,000,000  of  acres  for  the  railroad  he  must  give  them  the 
same  amount  of  territory  somewhere  else.  He  must  likewise  give  them  a  lib- 
eral consideration  to  consent  to  the  exchange;  hi  must  defray  all  the  expenses 
arising  out  of  the  transmigration  and  he  must  send  his  captains  and  his  men 
of  war  to  supervise  the  exodus.  I  am  conjuring  no  imaginary  obstacles,  Mr. 
President,  neither  am  I  drawing  upon  any  vague  and  ilkisory  ideas  of  philan- 
thropy. I  am  pointing  to  a  condition  of  things  which  the  United  States  have 
always  recognized  as  just,  and  as  necessary  upon  the  assumption  for  actual 
use  of  Indian  territory,  and  I  again  insist  that  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
drive  out  the^e  nations  to  consumate  a  charter  to  a  corporation,  or  to  enter 
into  an  immense  and  exj)ensive  diplomatic  operations  with  the  tribes,  to  make 
goc>d  a  special  grant  to  an  individual  for  individual  purposes. 

The  Government  may,  however,  enter  into  these  arrangements  in  its  own 
behalf;  but  though  this  may  not  be  consi'lered  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  that 
it  should  tlo  so,  it  place?  it  superior  to  objectior-.s  which  will  prove  insur- 
mountable to  all  other  parties,  at  least  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  idea  that  Government  has  not  the  constitutional  capacity  to  authorize 
and  to  build  this  road  over  its  own  territories,  is  a  fallacy  which  has  perhaps 
but  few  suslainers  except  among  those  interested  in  the  private  schemes:  but 
the  hostile  quibble  is  shot  with  very  little  force,  by  those,  who  in  another 
breath  and  to  conceal  the  heinousness  of  their  own  designs,  ostentatiously 
stipulate  that  "///£'  rcj.f,  the  macJtinery  and  all,^^  shall  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  case  they  fail  to  perform  some  of  their  gingerbread  conditions.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Government  can  seize  and  possess  the  road,  and  finish 
and  control  it,  in  case  it  is  first  plundered  and  d  'ceived,  it  surely  can  do  so 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  such  mishaps;  and  I  diink  it  will  appear 
ecjuilly  plain  that  if  the  Government  has  the  capacity  to  furnish  to  others  all 
the  means  for  its  construction,  it  is  perfectly  capat>ie  of  retaining  and  disburs- 
ing them  itself  in  behalf  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  Mr.  President,  that  I  should  undertake  to  vindicate 
to  this  Convention  tlie  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  and  to  under- 
take a  national  improvement  of  this  kind,  but  as  constitutional  incapacity  has  V 
been  charged,  it  may  be  well  to  show  that  the  enlerjnise  under  consideration  |, 
stands  aloof  from  the  scope  of  any  and  all  of  the  objeclions  which  have  been  |'| 
conjured  up  from  time  to  time  against  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  inherent  powers  | 
of  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  expenditure  for  national  objects.  It  is  not  i 
liable  to  the  0[>position  {^referred  against  improvements  within  the  boundaries  | 
and  between  the  several  States,  for  it  lies  beyond  the  States,  on  the  vast  prairie  |^ 
ocean,  and  in  the  language  of  our  resolutions,  only  runs  accross  the  territories  |; 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government.  Neither  can  ii  be  | 
objected  that  it  is  sectional  in  its  character,  as  its  advantages  would  plainly  b-e  | 
general  and  common  to  the  whole  Nation.  i 

It  has  but  two  exact  precedents  in  the  way  of  expenditure  that  I  now  bear 
in  mind,  and  these  are  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  and  1  iorida 
from  Spain.  These  countries  were  paid  for  out  of  tlie  national  treasury  under 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  wliich  empower  Congres-.  -'to  make  regulations  .  , 

of  commerce"  and  to  "adopt  measures  for  the  general  welfare  and  provide  for  » 

the  common  defence. "  Neither  were  within  the  State-,  but  their  acquisition 
was  plainly  so  valuable  to  all  alike,  that  the  Nation  willingly  consented  to  the 
liberal  construction  of  the  clauses  which  sanctioned  their  purchase  from  the  ^ 

common   fund.     The   purchase  of  Louisiana  particularly,   gave  the  greatest  | 
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iatisfaction,  because  its  acquisition  was  necessary  to  secure  a  national  outlet 
for  the  productions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississijipi,  and  in  this  view  it 
:>  the  exact  parallel  to  the  National  Railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The  rule  that 
authorized  the  expenditure  in  the  first  case,  doubly  justifies  a  similar  outlay  in 
the  present  one,  for  while  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  only  secured  an  avenue 
;•■»  a  single  section  of  our  broad  dominions,  the  National  Railroad  will  open  a 
r.evv-  highway  to  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world.  It  comes,  therefore, 
more  completely  witiiin  the  commerce  clause  than  even  Louisiana;  and  as  a 
military  road  for  the  transportation  of  troops  to  Oregon  and  California,  or 
.T/jnitions  for  the  arsenals  and  Meets  tiiat  must  guard  the  integrity  of  our  inter- 
ests in  the  western  ocean,  it  presents  stronger  claims  upon  the  provision  for 
"the  general  welfare  and  con\mon  defence,"  than  both  Louisiana  and  Floritla 
together.  But  in  addition  to  these  ^c'Mt-ra/  constitutional  authoiizations,  Mr. 
I'resident,  we  find  a  special  warrant  for  the  work  in  the  clause  which  empow- 
ers Congress  "to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads."  Under  this  provision 
there  has  recently  been  authorized  by  the  General  Government  a  monthly  mail 
by  steamers  through  the  Gulf,  and  overland,  across  the  Isthmus  to  Oregon  and 
Califomia;  and  who  .-,hall  say  that  a  government  which  has  a  right  to  lay  out 
routes  upon  the  ocean  under  the  post- road  clause,  has  not  an  equal  right  to 
build  a  railroad  across  the  land,  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  same 
jmrposes. 

Thus  fall  the  hypercritical  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  national 
plin;  and  the  further  quibli-le  that  Government  has  no  right  to  engage  in  sucli 
1  scheme  of  revenue  or  speculation,  also  finds  the  ground,  by  the  condition  of 
our  third  resolution  which  requires  that  its  revenues  be  kept  down  to  the 
measure  of  its  current  expenses,  in  the  way  of  attendance  and  re[)airs. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  national  plan  comprehended  in  these  reso- 
lutions, is  the  only  constitutional,  as  it  is  the  only  safe  and  feasible  project  of 
the  three  that  are  now  before  Congress;  and  the  only  thing  which  lakes  the 
color  of  an  objection  to  it  at  all,  is  the  expense  it  may  occasion  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time.  This  objection,  however,  will  be  found  upon 
examination  to  be  much  less  formidable  than  might  be  supposed,  and  when 
compared  with  Mr.  Whitney's  enormous  demands  upon  the  national  fund,  will 
appear  absolutely  triPiinj.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Colonel  Abert,  the 
accurate  head  of  the  Topographical  IJureau  at  Washington,  this  road  may  be 
built  for  $20,000  per  mile,  or  twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  average  cost  of  the 
other  railroads  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  facility  of  grade. 
Hiis  estimate  applied  to  the  IQ50  miles  lying  west  of  the  Missouri,  makes  an 
Aggregate  of  $38,600,000  for  the  whole  work;  whereas,  if  .Mr.  Whitney  build 
it  on  his  proposed  terms  it  v/ill  cost  us  in  the  first  place  92,000,000  acres  for 
nim,  as  much  move  in  compensation  to  the  Indians  whom  he  dispossesses, 
and  heavy  outlays  in  cash  down  to  induce  the  bargain  and  to  secure  the  peac- 
able  transmigTation  of  the  tribes.  I  leave  the  difference  of  these  two  vastly 
'different  projects  to  the  intelligence  of  this  Convention;  and  I  also  leave  it  to 
their  intelligence  to  say,  whether  a  sum,  which  in  the  language  of  the  plan  of 
^Ir.  Wilkes,  "is  but  little  more  than  half  larger  than  that  cheerfully  incurred 
"V  the  single  city  of  New  York  for  her  Croton  aqueduct,  shall  be  an  obstacle 
to  a  work,  which  will  render  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  our  commercial  tribu- 
taries. " 

Though  $38,600,000,  Mr.  President,  is  the  deliberate  estimate  of  an  official 
inquirer  of  known  scientific  accuracy — made  with  direct  reference  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  route,  and  in  view  of  all  the  u^ual  contingencies,  we  will  place 
the  cost  at  the  liberal  maximum  of  $50,000,000.  This  sum,  expended  at  the 
rate  of  ten  millions  per  year  for  five  years,  will  be  the  entire  cost  of  the  work, 
and  the  period  named  will,  probably,  be  the  entire  time  required  to  complete 
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it.     When,  therefore,  we  conipare  these  calculations  with  their  consequeut  re- 
sults, and  take  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  that  the  hitj[hest  sum  name 
is  less  than  has  been  cheerfully  incurred  by  the  country  for  a  single  year  o: 
war,  I  think  the  opposition  on  tlie  ground  of  expense  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  plan  upon  which  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkes  that  the  Governn-.c.-.*. 
shall  construct  and  control  this  road,  has  been  ably  developed  by  him  in  .i 
printed  memorial  of  considerable  length,  but  as  its  points  and  characteri.-iiv.> 
are  briefly  and  comprehensively  given  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  ihe 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress  to  which  numerous  petitions  in  its  favo: 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  referred,  I  will  save  the  time  of  ihc 
Convention  by  introducing  a  copy  of  tliat  paper.  I  do  this  the  more  \viliin:^!\- 
as  it  develops  the  honorable  ground  upon  which  its  projector  stands,  and  1 
beg  the  Convention  to  mark  the  contra.-.t  between  its  i-)retentions  and  its  senti- 
ments, and  the  claims  and  the  aims  of  Dr.  Carver  and  Mr.  Whitney: 

"  New  York,  g/A  January^  rS-fj. 
.  "Dear  Sir, — In  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  n\v 
Memorial  for  a  Xalional  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  now  before  the  Committet 
of  which  you  are  chairman,  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  by  the  engrossing  micrc'-t 
which  the  subject  holds  in  my  attention.  I  liave  been  deprived  of  this  privi- 
lege for  some  time  by  a  severe  illness,  but  I  now  take  the  first  opportunity  io 
add  a  few  words  upon  one  or  two  points  before  any  iinal  action  be  taken  in 
the  premises. 

"It  may  not  be  improper  at  tlie  outset,  for  me  to  say  to  a  committee  wliu-c 
attention  I  am  about  to  request,  that  I  do  not  appear  before  them  a-,  th'^ 
advocate  of  any  personal  interest,  or  as  the  claimant  of  c.ny  special  ciedit.  1 
merely  claim,  as  may  perhaps  many  others,  the  separate  inception  of  the  i'lc:: 
of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  independent  of  ary  other  mind,  and  to  have 
dwelt  upon  it  with  ent'nu.->iasm  as  a  means  of  national  greatness,  long  beiort 
Mr.  Whitney  broached  his  private  scheme.  IJeyond  that  I  claim  nothin.:. 
save  the  i>osses.>ion  of  a  sincere  des,ire  to  see  the  grand  design  so  carried  out  a> 
may  result  most  largely  to  the  happiness  of  our  own  country,  and  to  that  ^A 
the  whole  world.  It  i.-.  with  these  views  that  1  have  a.-5.-;idou>Iy  devoted  my~'-'i 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  Xational  Project  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it  i>  t  j 
these  motives  that  I  must  trust  for  an  apology  for  this  intrusion  upon  yout 
committee. 

"The  main  points  of  my  proposal  y'>u  will  find  to  be:  1st,  That  the  roi'i 
be  built  and  owned  by  the  GoverniiUnt.  2d,  That  its  construction  and  con- 
trol be  confided  to  >worn  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  i^y  the  State  Leg'o- 
latures  or  elected  by  1  he  People  of  the  various  States.  3d,  That  it  stari 
from  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parallel  which  strike- 
the  South  I'ass,  and  thence  run  westwardly  over  territories  under  the  iurisdic- 
tion  of  the  General  Government.  4th,  That  its  revenues  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  measure  of  its  expenses  of  attendance  and  repairs,  and  that  it  be  o;  en 
to  foreigners  and  tiieir  merchandise  on  the  same  terms  as  to  our  own  citizen-, 
— the  latter  result  to  be  secured  by  regulations  of  debenture,  returning  all  cv-- 
toms  charges  on  such  merchandise  on  its  reshiprneni.  Lastly,  that  it  be  luiut 
out  of  the  public  treasury  without  any  allotment  of  the  i)ubHc  lands  for  sale 
for  that  purpose.  This  latter  consideration  I  regard  as,of  the  utmost  imv-wt- 
tance,  and  i->  one  of  those  on  which  I  desired  to  express  myself  more  fully  than 
I  had  space  to  do  toward  the  close  of  my  memorial. 

"I  believe  that  any  measure  that  would  hubject  the  pu1)lic  lands  to  the  reach 
and  appropriation  of  S])eculators,  or  indeed  that  would  dispose  of  them  to  the 
hands  of  any  but  actual  settlers,  would  be  highly  unpopular,  and  would  excite 
a  wide  and  determined  opposition  throughout  the  country,      I  think  therefoie 
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ihat  the  most  just  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  disposal  of  these  lands, 
^v•ouId  be  to  insert  a  provision  in  the  Eill  recommendini::  the  road  (if  such 
should  be  the  decision  of  the  Committee),  securing  to  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
who  shall  have  worked  upon  it  for  one  year,  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  along 
or  coniigiicns  to  the  line.  This  reij;ulation,  instead  of  making  a  few  rich  men 
richer,  would  make  prosperous  landholders  of  the  most  deserving  poor,  and 
while  it  conferred  a  priceless  population  on  the  West,  would  perfovm  the 
highest  achievement  of  Republican  philanihropy,  by  elevating  labor  to  its  true 
Importance  in  the  social  scale."' 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  have  introduced  into  these 
resolutions,  and  this  is  the  sublime  project,  which,  whenever  developed  in 
contrast  with  the  private  schemes,  has  won  the  selection  of  all  unbiassed 
minds.  I  have,  therefore,  but  little  doubt  that  every  member  within  this 
arena  will  make  a  like  recognition  of  its  generous  superiority,  and  decide  in 
favor  of  a  plan  capable  of  conferring  the  benefits  of  the  "we-it\\ard  passage" 
upon  the  country,  without  depressing  labor  or  plundering  the  people  of  the 
soil;  and  capable  of  guaranteeing  the  civil  and  fmancial  integrity  of  the  woik, 
by  national  guardians  elected  from  every  State,  whose  various  politics  and 
equal  claims  to  local  favor,  will  secure  the  work  from  an  invidious  distribution 
of  its  patronage,  or  from  concentrated  political  action. 

In  soliciting  for  this  question  the  just  expres>ion  of  this  Convention,  I  de-ire 
them  to  bear  in  mind  that  upon  the  weight  of  their  decision  may  depend  the 
choice  of  Congrps.->,  lirst  between  two  lines  of  policy:  one  of  which  will  confer 
the  commerce  of  the  world  upon  its  proper  latitude,  and  conhde  the  mastery 
of  the  oceans  and  the  new  a\enue  to  our  sole  control;  and  the  other  of  which 
will  divert  it  to  a  remote  and  torrid  region  for  the  advantage  and  the  rivalry 
of  others,  and  the  conversion  of  the  surface  of  tiie  Gulf,  into  the  common 
battle  field  of  all  the  navies  of  the  earth.  I  desire  them  ;o  bear  also  in  mind 
that  upon  their  expression  likewise  may  depend  the  selection  of  two  plans, 
one  of  which  will  fall  upon  tlie  West  and  her  rising  hopes  like  a  withering 
curse;  blinhiing  her  whole  domain  with  ruinous  land  speculations;  enmesliing 
-and  enslaving  every  acre  with  fmancial  ties;  curbing  her  social  >tate  with  mon- 
ster monopolies  and  degraded  labor;  and  rendering  the  prosperity  and  per- 
sonal independence  of  every  man  whose  foot  shall  fall  west  of  the  Great  I^akes, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  company,  the  enormous  wealth  and  gigantic  influence  of 
which  will  stand  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  national  ])lan,  on  the  other  hand,  will  guarantee  the  soil  from  sudden 
and  wholesale  purchase,  and  preserve  it  for  the  homestead  of  the  settler;  it 
will  recognize  its  honorable  workers  as  men  and  not  as  serfs;  and  it  will  pay 
them  in  honest  coin  au'l  in  un^hackled  land  instead  of  round  jackets,  shoes, 
and  "orders"  upon  huge  corporation  groceries.  It  will  not  establish  monopo- 
lizing foundries  to  crush  out  the  hopes  of  individual  enterprise,  nor  will  it  con- 
demn the  land  to  waste  through  the  continual  transfers  of  infesting  land-com- 
panies; but  it  will  draw  in  upon  the  rich  and  yielding  soil,  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  enterprising  emigrants  whose  unfettered  competitions  will  chal- 
lenge its  generous  bosom  to  production,  make  solitude  vocal  with  the  songs 
of  contented  labor,  and  confer  upon  the  rising  West  a  class  of  free,  intelligent, 
and  substantial  husbandmen,  who  will  be  the  chief  pride  and  the  chief  depen- 
dence of  the  country. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  sal)lima  and  patricjtic  viev/s  in  favor  of  wliich 
I  now  ask  this  Convention  to  decide;  and  the  opposite  and  narrow  aims  to  be 
found  in  the  private  schemes,  are  the  blighting  evils  of  which  I  conjure  tliem 
in  the  name  of  their  country,  in  the  na'ne  of  the  West,  and  by  all  things 
sacred  to  a  patriot  and  lover  of  his  kind,  to  beware  I 
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PiTTSFORD,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  2jd^  /S'--/. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  kind  and  good  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  came  July  to 
hand,  and  was  read  with  much  pleasure  I  do  assure  you.  My  old  arid  lor.g- 
cherished  friend,  Dr.  Haight,"*  and  your  Hon.  self,  and  my  hun:ible  self  make- 
a  trio  of  three  of  nature's  noblemen,  which,  as  Kit  Carson  told  me  many  years 
since,  "makes  a  full  team,  and  a  horse  to  let." 

1  have  known  the  Doctor  from  a  boy,  and  his  father  before  him. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  noblemen,  as  I  have  classed  the  human  family, 
blooded  noblemen  and  nature's  noblemen,  and  of  these  two  classes  I  ahvay? 
gave  the  preference  to  nature's  noblemen,  for  they  were  certain  while  the  other- 
were  uncertain. 

.But,  sir,  after  all,  'tis  from  high  life  higli  characters  are  drawn — dnui')!,  ami 
a  saint  in  silk  is  twice  a  saint  in  lazi'n.  1  can  say  truly  and  in  presence  of  rny 
God,  that  I  have  always  meant  to  be  honest,  and  give  every  man  his  due,  and 
therefore  spoke  the  truth  to  Dr.  Ilaight  in  reference  to  you  as  helping  in  tlie 
Pacific  Railroad,  which,  as  you  very  truly  say,  is  really  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  grandest  national  improvements  of  the  age.  Hurrah  for  our  side 
and  nature's  noblemen. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Hon.  \V.  H.  Seward  wrote  me  two  letters  before  he 
left  on  his  last  long  tour,  inviting  me  to  accompany  him?  I  met  hiai  at  .'^nii 
Francisco  the  last  time  I  was  in  California.  He  had  been  out  to  Alaska, 
thence  to  Oregon,  and  came  up  from  Portland  to  San  Erancisco,  and  I  callc! 
on  him  several  times,  and  he  called  on  me  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  after  he- 
got  belter — he  was  quite  sick  and  feeble  when  he  first  arrived, 

I  have  been  much  pleased  at  the  flattering  reception  Seward  has,  and  in- 
still receiving,  wherever  he  goes. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  drank  my  health  last  summer  at 
the  close  of  an  address  he  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  a  college  in  England ' 
He  said,  "I  will  close  by  drinking  the  health  of  my  particular  friend,  Dr. 
Hartwell  Carver."  When  he  was  in  Montreal,  I  was  at  Saratoga  Spring.-, 
and  I  went  over  and  staid  a  week,  and  he  became  much  attached  to  rnc.  1 
have  written  his  mother  three  letters  and  have  had  one  from  her  winch  1 
would  not  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for.  I  attended  her  birthday  in  Eondon 
in  1832.      I  am  now  only  S3  years  old. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Dr.  Haight,  and  tell  him  to  write  me.  You  mu>t 
write  often  and  nmch.      I  am  old,  and  can  not  write  readily  or  often. 

Sir,  -I  am  most  truly  yours, 

Hartwell  Carver. 

For  Wm.  Mosley  Hall,  Stamford,  Conn. 

*  Nathaniel  D.  Haight.  M.D.,  since  d-ceasod:  and  when  he  died,  Stamford  lost  an  honored 
citizer,  and  tlie  poor  an  inestirnab'e  friend. — W,  M.  Hall. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  M.  Botts,  Avas 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  but  was  not 
read  to  the  Convention.  It  was,  at'ter  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention,  published  by  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings : — 

Richmond,  yioic  u,  i84y. 

Mv  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  12th  May,  accompanying 
an  invitation  from  the  Committee  on  Correspondence,  "to  attend 
a  North- Western  Harbor-and  River  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  on  the  fust  Monday  in  Jul)'  next,"  was  duly  received. 
and  its  not  being  answered  at  an  earlier  day,  arose  from  the  ear- 
nest hope  I  had  indulged  (notwithstanding  the  distance  from 
home)  that  I  >hould  have  been  able  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
to  have  been  with  you  on  that  interesting  occasion  in  person.  ;is 
I  shall  be  in  feeling  and  in  principle.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
say  that  just  now  it  seems  to  be  altogether  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  at  a  future  day  and  upon  a  different  theatre,  \ 
hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  render  you  more  efficient  aid  than 
I  could  in  your  j^roposed  Convention.  Yox  the  subject  of  tliese 
National  Improicmcnis  1  have  no  morbid  sensibilities,  I  labor  un- 
der no  Constitutional  difficulties,  and  I  indulge  no  metaphysical 
abstractions;  for,  in  my  judgment,  we  should  have  bestowed  very 
unmerited  eulogy  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the 
framers  and  builders  of  that  Lfodlike  instrument  to  which  our 
Covernment  owes  its  existence,  if  they  had  ?ieg/cctcd  to  confer 
upon  the  Representatives  of  all  the  interests,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  land,  the  power  to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  those 
same  people,  by  removing  obstructions  to  navigation,  construct 
ing  Harbors,  and  erecting  JJght-Houses,  as  well  within  our  own 
territory  as  beyond  it — as  well  upon  the  River-and-Lake  naviga- 
tion as  upon  the  High  Seas — as  well  upon  the  Mississippi  as  upon 
the  I^kes — and  as  well  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  :)s 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  provided  the  ^^commerce  amo?ig  tJic  several 
States,''   in   the  language  of   the   Constitution,   should    render   it 
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necessary  and  expedient — that  they  did  not  neglect,  but  fully  pro- 
vided ibr  the  exercise  of  this  indispensable  power,  is  clear  to  my 
mind,  and  how  much  more  it  would  have  become  an  enlightened 
and  civiHzed  Government,  and  how  much  more  our  individual  and 
national  property  would  have  been  advanced  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  untold  millions  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  works,  tlian 
for  the  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  a  defenceless 
and  unoffending  race  of  semi-barbarians,  whose  chief  cause  at  last 
(as  ^vill  be  found)  consisted  in  owning  territory  that  '^viust  be 
acquiri'd"  under  the  guise  of  ''' Indemnity^'''  is  a  question  that  time 
will  determine,  and  that  the  people  of  all  classes,  and  of  all  par- 
ties, will  have  an  opportunity  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
before  we  get  through  with,  and  recover  from,  the  effects  of  this 
horrible  and  most  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war. 

Yet  it  is  pretended  that  He  who  can  make  war,  after  two  bloody 
battles  have  been  fought,  communicate  its  existence  to  Congress, 
and  thereby  himself  escape  the  responsibility;  who  can,  through 
his  sul;ordinates,  annex  territory  and  dismember  empires,  and 
establish  civil  governments,  succor  in  citizens  by  the  wholesale, 
require  them  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
try  them  by  a  drum-head  court-martial,  and  hang  them  up  in  six 
hours  as  rebels  or  traitors,  make  laws  for,  and  collect  customs  in 
Mexico,  when  by  the  Constitution  it  is  declared  that  *'  Congress 
shall  hanc poiver  to  make  rules  eoncerniug  captures  ou  land  or  ivater," 
when  all  this  can  be  done  with  impunity  by  the  one-man  power, 
the  people  are  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  rights  and  dearest  in- 
terests, under  the  shallow  pretence  that  that  same  one  man  can  not 
fmd  constitutional  warrant  for  affixing  his  signature,  either  to  a  bill 
passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  the  payment  of 
what  they  recognized  as  a  just  debt  due  from  the  Government, 
or  for  another,  making  appropriations  for  their  own  means,  for 
the  general  improvement  and  interests  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  ];rotection  and  preservation  of  American  life  and  property; 
if  our  Constitution  were  fairly  susceptible  of  such  a  reading,  what 
odium  would  it  bring  upon  its  authors,  and  who  would  be  satis- 
fied to  live  under  it  another  day? 

Without  undertaking  to  decide  what  does,  or  what  does  not 
constitute  an  '' Inland  Sea^  as  the  term  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  yet  in  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  '98  and  '99 
— which  are  of  more  importance  with  some  of  our  distinguished 
statesmen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  the  firm  con- 
viction of  my  mind,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  Lakes  and  Rivers  is  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
Government,  and  that  the  interests  of  that  region  of  country  im- 
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peratively  demand  it;  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  day  is  not  distant 
M  hen  it  will  be  obtained. 

I  should  despise  myself  if  I  v.'ere  capable  of  occupying  a  posi- 
tion in  public  life  with  views  so  narrow  and  contracted,  as  not  to 
-ee  and  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  every  section  of 
our  ever-to-be-cherished  Union,  with  as  free  and  liberal  a  hand  as 
I  would  to  that  where  my  own  more  immediate  interests  were 
concerned — No  !  saiions  of  the  country  have  no  influence  o\'er 
my  mind  in  giving  construction  to  sectio?is  of  the  Constitution. 

As  this  letter  is  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  Committee  as  well 
as  yourst^lf,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hand  it  over  to  them  and  oblige 

Very  truly  }'ours, 

John  M.  Botts. 

S.  Lisle  Smith,  Esq.,  and  through  him  to  the  Committee. 

The  following  letter,  from  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  was  recei\'ed 
by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  the  day  after  tlie 
adjournment  of  the  "Convention  : — 

IMarshfield,  yinic  26,  184^. 

Gentlemen: — I  had  the  honor  to  receive,  some  weeks  ago, 
an  invitation  signed  by  you,  as  a  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
toatlend  a  ''North-Western  River-and-Harbor  Convention,''  to  be 
assembled  at  Chicago,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  without  regard 
to  distinctions  of  party.  If  circumstances  had  allowed  me  to  ful- 
fill my  purpose  of  being  in  the  ^^'estern  country  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  I  should  have  complied  with  that  invitation.  But  events 
occurred  to  defeat  that  purpose. 

Understanding  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  present,  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  elected  to  the  Convention,  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should,  nevertheless,  communicate  my  sentiments  upon  the 
important  objects  which  have  called  them  together.  A  willingness 
to  comply  with  tliat  wish,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  treat  with  just 
respect  the  invitation  received  from  you,  induces  me  to  address 
to  you  this  letter. 

The  improvement  of  North -Western  rivers  and  harbors  has 
become  an  interesting  subject,  not  only  from  the  augumented 
business  and  population  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  also  from 
recent  legislative  and  political  occurrences.  I  do  not  understand, 
however,  that  the  North-Western  harbor  and  river  improvements 
are  to  be  the  exclusive  objects,  of  that  description,  which  shall 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  propose  the  Convention  regard  such  improvements,  all 
over  the  Union,  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  of  constitutional 
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authority,  and  the  same  principles  of  public  poHcy.  Althougli 
the  necessity  of  making  and  improving  harbors,  and  for  the  clear- 
ing out  of  rivers,  may  be  felt  to  be  most  pressing  at  the  prefer.: 
moment  on  the  North-Western  frontiers,  and  the  greatest  disa[.- 
pointment  felt  in  that  quarter  at  the  recent  and  repeated  failure- 
of  measures  adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
such  necessity,  yet  it  hardly  needs  be  remarked  that  the  West  aii;' 
the  South-West,  and  the  South,  the  North,  and  the  East,  are  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  such  measures.  The  question  is 
general,  not  local.  It  affects  every  part  of  the  country,  and  everv 
State  in  the  Union.  Any  proceedings,  therefore,  of  conventions. 
or  other  public  bodies,  called  to  deliberate  on  such  subjects,  and 
to  express  opinions  either  on  points  of  constitutional  lav/  or  pul>h> 
policy,  must,  to  meet  my  concurrence,  be  as  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  questions  themselves.  They  njust  be  such  as  arc 
fit  to  be  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  good  of  the  v/holc 
country,  and  the  equal  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  its  parts ; 
and  I  have  entire  conhdence  that  no  more  limited  or  restricted 
construction  of  constitutional  power,  and  no  narrower  or  mor^ 
local  view  of  public  policy,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
vention now  al)out  to  assemble. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  communicate  to  the  Conven- 
tion my  opinions  upon  the  subjects  which  are  to  engage  its  atten 
tion.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  my  public  conduct,  to  the  measures 
which  I  have  supported,  and  to  my  pul)lic  speeches  in  and  out  oi 
Congress  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Full  extracts  from  these 
speeches  I  shall  now  proceed  to  transcribe.  Although  this  may 
not  be  the  most  interesting  or  attractive  mode  of  presenting  my 
opinions  to  the  Convention,  it  will,  at  least,  be  attended  with  one 
advantage:  it  will  show  that  my  opinions,  whatever  they  are,  are 
not  of  recent  adoption.  I'hey  have  not  been  recently  espoused 
by  me  in  consequence  of  any  new  degree  of  favor  or  popularity 
attaching  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvement.  On  the  contrary. 
they  have  been  steadily  maintained  for  a  long  course  of  years,  noi 
only  against  able  and  ingenious  argument  on  the  opposite  side, 
but  also  against  the  most  pov/erful  party  influences,  and  the  most 
vehement  denunciations  of  their  alleged  tendencies  toward  con- 
solidation. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  June,  (828,  it  pleased 
the  citizens  of  Doston  to  give  me  a  public  dinner.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  made  a  speech  containing  the  extracts  which  I  now  tran- 
scribe from  a  printed  volume: 

"Another  subject,  now  becoming  exceedingly  interesting,  was 
in  various  forms  presented  to  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  in 
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regard  to  which,  I  believe,  there  is  substantially  a  general  union 
of  opinion  among  the  members  from  this  commonwealth.  I  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  internal  improvement.  Tlie  great  and 
growing  importance  of  this  subject  may,  I  hope,  justify  a  few- 
remarks  relative  to  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

"It  was  evident  to  all  persons  of  much  observation  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  United 
States  had  become  essentially  changed  in  regard  to  sundry  great 
interests  of  the  country.  Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the 
government  down  near  to  the  beginning  of  that  war,  the  United 
Stales  had  occupied  a  position  of  singular  and  extraordinary 
advantage.  They  had  been  at  peace,  while  the  powers  of  Europe 
had  been  at  war.  The  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been  to  them 
rich  and  ample,  and  they  had  reaped  it  with  skill  and  diligence. 
'I'heir  agriculture  and  commerce  had  both  felt  sensibly  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  existing  state  of  the  world.  Bread  was  raised  by 
our  farmers  for  those  whose  hands  were  otherwise  employed  than 
in  the  cuUi\ation  of  the  field,  and  the  seas  were  navigated  by  our 
sailors  for  account  of  such  as,  being  belligerents,  could  not  safel\- 
navigate  them  for  themselves.  These  opportunities  for  useful 
employment  were  all  seized  and  enjoyed  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
country,  and  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  was  the  natural  result. 

"But  with  general  peace  a  new  state  of  things  arose.  The 
European  states  at  once  turned  their  own  attention  to  the  pur- 
suits proper  for  their  new  situation,  and  sought  to  extend  their 
own  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests.  It 
was  evident  that  thenceforward,  instead  of  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  neutrality  in  times  of  war,  a  general  competition 
would  spring  up,  and  nothing  was  to  be  expected  without  a  strug- 
gle. Other  nations  would  now  raise  their  own  bread,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  transport  their  own  commodities,  and  the  export-trade 
and  the  carrying- trade  of  this  country  were  therefore  certain  to 
receive  new  and  powerful  competition,  if  not  sudden  and  \iolent 
checks.  It  seemed  reasonable,  therefore,  in  this  state  of  thing.s, 
to  turn  our  thoughts  inwartl  to  explore  the  hitherto  unexplored 
resources  of  our  own  country,  to  find  out,  if  we  could,  new  diver- 
sifications of  industry,  new  subjects  for  the  application  of  labor  at 
home.  It  A\as  fit  to  consider  how  far  home  productions  could 
projjerly  be  made  to  furnish  activity  to  home  supply;  and,  since 
the  country  stretched  over  so  many  parallels  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, abounding,  of  course,  in  the  natural  productions  proper  to 
each,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  inquire  Mhat  means 
existed  of  establishing  free  and  cheap  intercourse  between  those 
parts,  thereby  bringing  the  raw  material  abounding  in  one  under 
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the  action  of  the  productive  labor  which  was  found  in  another. 
Roads  and  canals,  therefore,  were  seen  to  be  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. And  then  the  interesting  question  arose  how  far  it  was 
constitutionally  lawful,  and  how  far  expedient,  for  the  general 
government  to  give  aid  and  succor  to  the  business  of  making- 
roads  and  canals,  in  conjunction  with  individual  enler]:)rise  or 
State  undertakings.  I  am  among  those  who  have  held  the  opinion 
that  if  any  object  of  that  kind  be  of  general  or  national  impor- 
tance.'it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  go\ernment. 
though  I  admit  it  to  be  a  power  which  should  be  exercised  with 
very  great  care  and  discretion.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  both  internal  and  external,  and  whate\'er  might  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  literal  interpretation  of  these  terms,  we 
know  the  construction  to  have  been,  from  the  very  first  assem- 
bling of  Congress,  and  by  the  very  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  regulation  of  commerce  comprehended  such  meas- 
ures as  were  necessary  for  its  support,  its  improvement,  its 
advancement,  and  justitied  such  expenditures  as  piers,  beacons, 
and  light-houses,  and  the  clearing  out  of  harbors  required.  In- 
stances of  this  sort,  in  the  application  of  the  general  revenue. 
have  been  frequent,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government. 
As  the  same  power,  precisely,  exists  in  relation  to  internal  as  well 
as  external  trade,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  why  like  expenditures 
might  not  be  justified  when  made  on  internal  objects. 

"The  vast  regions  of  the  West  are  penetrated  by  rivers,  to 
which  those  of  Europe  are  but  as  rills  and  brooks.  But  the  navi- 
gation of  these  noble  streams,  washing,  as  they  do,  tlie  margin  of 
one-third  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  was  obstructed  by  obstacles 
capable  of  being  removed,  and  yet  not  likely  to  be  removed  but 
by  the  power  of  the  general  government.  ^Vas  this  a  justifiable 
object  of  expenditure  from  the  national  treasury?  Without  hesi- 
tation I  have  thought  it  \\-a5.  A  vast  chain  of  lakes,  if  it  be  not 
more  proper  to  call  them  a  succession  of  inland  seas,  stretches 
into  the  deep  interior  of  this  northern  part  of  the  continent,  as  ii 
kindly  placed  there  by  Providence  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
land,  and  afford  the  easier  and  readier  intercourse  of  water  con- 
veyance. But  these  vast  lakes  require  also  harbors,  and  lights. 
and  breakwaters.  And  were  these  lawful  objects  of  national 
legislation?  To  me,  certainly,  they  have  appeared  to  be  such,  as 
clearly  as  if  they  were  on  the  Atlantic  border. 

"In  most  of  the  new  States  of  the  West,  the  United  States  are 
yet  proprietors  of  vast  bodies  of  land.  Through  some  of  these 
States,  and  sometimes  through-  these  same  pul)lic  lands,  the  local 
authorities  have  prepared  to  carry  expensive  canals,  for  tlie  gencr- 
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a!  benefit  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  undertakings  have  been, 
attended  with  great  expense,  and  have  subjected  the  States,  where 
enterprising  spirit  has  begun  and  carried  them  on,  to  large  debts 
and  heavy  taxation.  The  lands  of  the  United  States,  being 
exempted  from  all  taxation,  of  course  bear  no  part  of  this  burden. 
Looking  to  the  United  States,  therefore,  as  a  great  landed  proprie- 
tor, essentially  benefited  by  these  improvements,  I  have  felt  no 
difficulty  in  voting  for  the  appropriation  of  parts  of  these  lands, 
as  a  reasonable  contribution  by  the  United  States  to  these  general 
objects, 

"  Most  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  referred  are  much  les.s 
local  in  their  influence  and  importance  than  they  might  be.  The 
breakwater  in  the  Delaware,  useful  to  Philadelphia,  is  useful  also 
to  all  the  ship-owners  in  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
interested  in  commerce,  especially  in  that  great  branch,  the  coast- 
wise commerce.  If  the  mouths  of  the  Southern  rivers  be  deep- 
ened and  improved,  the  neighboring  cities  are  benefited,  but  so, 
also,  are  the  ships  which  visit  them;  and  if  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  be  rendered  more  safe  for  navigation,  the  great  markets  of 
consumption  along  their  shores  are  the  more  readily  and  cheaply 
approached  by  the  products  of  the  factories  and  the  fisheries  of 
New  Ensfland. 

o 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  government 
can  not  be  maintained  but  by  administering  it  on  principles  as 
wide  and  broad  as  the  country  over  which  it  extends.  I  mean, 
of  course,  no  extension  of  the  powers  which  it  confers,  but  I  speak 
of  the  spirit  with  which  those  powers  should  be  exercised.  If 
there  be  any  doubts  whether  so  many  republics,  covering  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  globe,  can  be  long  held  together  under  this  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  impossibility 
of  so  holding  them  together  by  any  narrow,  contracted,  local,  or 
seltish  system  of  legislation. 

"To  render  the  Constitution  perpetual  (which  God  grant  it 
may  be),  it  is  necessary  that  its  benefits  should  be  |.)ractically  felt 
by  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  interests  in  the  country.  The 
East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  must  all  see  their 
own  welfare  protected  and  advanced  by  it.  While  the  Eastern 
frontier  is  protected  by  fortifications,  its  harbors  improved,  and 
it.s  commerce  defended  by  a  naval  force,  it  is  right  and  just  that 
the  region  beyond  the  Alleghany  should  receive  fair  consideration 
and  equal  attention  in  any  objects  of  public  improvement  interest- 
ing to  itself,  and  within  the  proper  power  of  the  government. 
These,  sir,  are  in  brief  the  general  views  by  which  I  have  been 
governed  on  questions  of  this  kind,  and  I  trust  they  are  such  as 
this  meeting  docs  not  disapprove." 
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Gentlemen.  Uvc  years  after  the  expression  of  these  opinioj-,-,  :-; 

that  is  to  say.  in  July,  ^^j3>  ^  ^^^^  occasion  to  repeat  them  in 
substance  in  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg.  Extraci^ 
from  that  address,  taken  from  a  printed  volume,  I  take  the  liberiy  ^i 

to  insert :  I 

•    "Gentlemen,  your  worthy  ma}'or  has  alluded  to  the  subject  of  I 

internal  improvements.      Having  no  doubt  of  tlie  power  of  i\\r  4 

general  go\'ernment  over  various  objects  comprised  in  that  denoin  '" 

ination,  1   confess  that  I   have  felt  great  pleasure  in  forwardin.;  v 

them,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  by  means  of  reasonable  govern  | 

ment  aid.     It  has  seemed  strange  to  me,  that,  in  the  progress  of  i 

human  knowledge  and  human  virtue  (for  I  have  no  doubt  ih:A  | 

both  are  making  progress),  the  objects  of  government  should  b-j  | 

long  have  been  principally  confined  to  external  affairs,  and  lo  t'lc  . 

enactment  of  tiie  {general  laws,  without  considerincj  how  much  nuv  1 

be  done  by  the  government,  which  can  not  be  done  without  n.  $ 

for  the  imi)rovement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.     There  are  ^ 

many  objects,  of  great  value  to  man,  which  can  not  be  attaincJ  v 

by  unconnected  individuals,  but  must  be  attained,  if  attained  ai  ', 

all,  by  association.  For  many  of  them,  government  seem-  tin- 
most  natural  and  the  most  efticient  association.  Voluntar)  as^"  1 
ciation  has  done  much,  but  it  can  not  do  all.  To  the  great  hor.or 
and  advantage  of  your  own  State,  she  has  been  forward  in  a])i-ly 
ing  the  agency  of  government  to  great  objects  of  internal  utihi). 
But  even  States  can  not  do  evervthinu;.  There  are  some  th\r>-> 
which  belong  to  all  the  States,  and  if  done  at  all,  must  be  doui: 
]))■  all  the  States.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  it  appe.irvvi 
to  me  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  government  to  turn  it> 
attention  inward;  to  survey  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  )-i^ 
ticularly  the  vast  AVestern  country;  to  take  a  comprehensi\e  vn.\v 
of  the  whole;  and  to  adopt  a  liberal  system  of  internal  irnpriiw: 
ments.  There  are  objects  not  naturally  within  the  sphere  oi  any 
one  State,  which  yet  seemed  of  great  importance,  as  calculated  '>' 
unite  the  different  ])arts  of  the  country  to  a  better  and  shorter  w.i\ 
between  the  [producer  and  the  consumer,  to  be  also  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  government  itself,  in  any  emergency.  It  is  irar. 
gendemen,  that  the  local  theatre  for  sucli  improvement  is  Jio: 
mainly  in  the  East.  The  East  is  old,  pretty  fully  peopled,  a!:'« 
small.  IT.e  West  is  new,  vast,  and  thinly  peopled.  Oui"  r'--^- 
can  be  mea.-^ured,  yours  can  not.  We  are  bounded,  you  ^^z-' 
boundless,  'i'he  \\'est  was,  therefore,  most  deeply  interested  »p 
this  system,  thoui^di  certainly  not  alone  interested  even  ni  suf-^* 
works  as  had  a  Western  locality.  To  clear  her  rivers  was  to  <le.i' 
them  for  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country;  to  construct  hai- 
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bors,  and  clear  entrances  to  existing  harbors,  whether  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  on  the  lakes,  was  for  the  advantage  of  that  whole 
commerce.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  he  is  but  a  poor  public  man 
whose  patriotism  is  governed  by  the  cardinal  pomts ;  who  is  for 
or  against  a  proposed  measure  according  to  its  indication  by  com- 
pass, or  as  it  may  happen  to  tend  further  from,  or  come  nearer  to, 
his  own  immediate  connections.  And  look  at  the  West  I  Look 
at  those  rivers — look  at  the  lakes  — look  especially  at  Lake  Erie, 
and  see  what  a  moderate  expenditure  has  done  for  tlie  safety  of 
human  lite  and  the  preservation  of  property  in  the  navigation  of 
the  lake,  and  done,  let  me  add,  in  the  face  of  a  fixed  and  ardent 
opposition!"' 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  over  what  I  have  said  on  other  occasions 
in  support  of  measures  for  river-and-harbor  improvements,  and  in 
defence  of  the  grounds  of  right  and  policy,  on  which  I  suppose 
buch  measures  to  rest,  and  I  come  to  certain  recent  and  most 
interestinn^  occurrences. 

It  is  well  known,  gentlemen,  that  a  bill  for  the  impro\ement 
of  harbors  and  the  navigation  of  river.-,  passed  both  Houses  in 
July,  1846.  'This  bill  was  disapproved  by  the  President,  and  his 
veto  message,  as  it  i.-.  called,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  third 
day  of  August. 

This  message,  the  first  of  its  kind  transmitted  to  Congress  bv 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  may  well.be  supposed 
to  have  been  drawn  up,  not  only  with  care,  but  also  upon  consul- 
tation with  his  usual  advisers,  the  heads  of  departments,  whose 
concurrence  and  support  it  no  doubt  received;  at  least  it  is  not 
known  that  any  dissent  was  exi)ressed  in  the  cabinet,  or  by  any 
of  its  members;  and  its  doctrines  were  supported  by  a  majorit)' 
of  the  President's  friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
the  bill  was  again  put  to  the  vote  there,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  lost,  of  course,  by  the  want  of  concur- 
rence of  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 

This  veto  message,  as  it  is  the  most  recent,  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  those  leading  politicians  who  are  opposed  to  grants  of 
money  for  improving  harbors  and  ri\crs,  and  for  works  of  similar 
character. 

The  message  is  in  everybody's  hands,  and  has,  of  course, 
been  universally  read.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  comment 
on  it,  except  so  far  as  to  show  in  what  light  its  doctrines  and  its 
character  struck  me,  and  liov,-  widely  it  difiered  from  my  own 
opinions. 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Harbor  Pill  by 
8 
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the  veto  message,  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1846,  I  made  ,1 
speech  to  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  Vh\] , 
delphia.  On  that  occasion,  so  interesting  a  matter  as  tlie  loss  m 
this  bill  could  not  but  attract  attention.  From  my  printed 
speech,  delivered  before  that  assemblage,  I  transcribe  the  folio*', 
ing  extracts: 

"Let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  Mississippi.  'riii- 
noble  and  extraordinary  stream,  with  seven  or  eight  millions  (.' 
people  on  its  banks,  and  on  the  waters  falling  into  'it,  absoluteh 
calls  for  harbors,  for  clearing  out  rivers,  for  the  removal  of  s/uix^ 
and  other  obstacles  to  safe  navigation.  Who  is  to  do  this?  \\ ;  ! 
any  one  of  the  States  do  it?  Can  all  the  States  do  it?  Js  it  !!k 
duty  appropriate  of  any  State,  or  any  number  of  States?  No,  n  . 
we  know  it  is  not.  AVe  know  that  unless  this  government  i  . 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  feel  that  it  is  their  constitutior.J 
authority  and  duty  to  make  these  improvements,  they  never  \\ :,: 
be  made,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will  roll  over  y//<7.^ 
and  s/ia^s,  and  s/uigs  for  a  century  to  come. 

"These  improvements  must  come  from  the  government  of  thv 
United  States,  or,  in  the  nature  of  thing.s,  they  can  not  come  .d 
all;  and  I  say  that  ever)-  steamboat  that  is  lost  by  one  of  tin- 
snags — every  life  that  is  sacrificed — goes  to  make  u])  a  grc' 
account  against  this  government,  ^^'hy,  what  a  world  is  th(.r< 
What  rivers,  and  what  cities  on  their  banks!  Cincinnati,  Nc-. 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Natchez,  and  others  that  spring  u! 
while  we  are  talking  of  them,  or,  indeed,  before  we  begin  to  spciK 
of  them — commercial  marts,  great  places  for  exchange  of  conv 
modities  along  these  rivers,  which  are  so  many  inland  seas,  as  n 
were!  And  what!  the  general  government  no  authority  over  tlu-M 
— no  power  of  improvement?  Why,  that  will  be  thought  t;,'. 
most  incredible  thing,  hereafter,  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  \y!  • 
not  be  believed  that  it  ever  had  entered  the  head  of  any  admir>!- 
tration  that  these  were  not  objects  deserving  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  government.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Harl)or-l!i''"- 
negatived  by  the  President,  raises  a  vital  question.  'J  his  queslio;» 
was  put  in  Congress,  it  has  been  put  since,  it  was  put  at  the  pui!^ 
I  put  it  now  to  be  the  question,  whether  these  internal  improvc 
ments  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  shall  be  made  or  shall  not  be  made 
and  those  who  say  they  shall  not  be  made  are  right  to  adhere  '  ' 
Mr.  Polk,  and  those  who  say  they  shall  be  made,  and  must  1 
made,  and  they  will  have  them  made,  why,  then,  they  have  i'-< 
work  in  their  own  hands,  and  they,  being  a  majority  of  the  peopii'- 
will  do  it.  1  do  not  know  that  we  of  the  East  and  North  h.n-- 
any  especial  interest  in  this,  but  I   tell  you  that  we  of  the  La>t 
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think  that  we  liave  an  especial  interest  in  it.  1  have  thought  so, 
at  least,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  beUeve  all  my 
associates  from  Massachusetts  have  also  thought  so.  We  think 
we  have  an  interest—an  especial  interest — in  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  liberality  in  regard  to  all  expenses  for  improvements  of  those 
parts  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
U'e  think  it  belongs  both  to  our  interest  and  our  reputation  to 
sustain  improvements  on  the  ^Vestern  waters." 

Now,  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  a  vague  notion  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  make  internal 
improvements,  and  therefore  does  not  authorize  expenditures  on  a 
harbor.  We  are  speaking  of  things,  not  by  any  general  name,  not 
by  classification  or  classes,  we  are  speaking  of  things  by  phrases 
descriptive  of  the  things  themselves.  We  call  a  harbor  a  harbor. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  says  that  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  why  then  I  say  that  the  name  can  not  alter  the 
thing-  the  thing  is  a  harbor.  And  does  not  every  one  of  these 
harbors  touch  navigable  waters?  Is  not  every  one  of  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  bay,  gulf,  or  navigable  river?  and  are  not  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  gulf,  and  bays,  and  rivers,  are 
they  not  all  for  commercial  purposes,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States? 

How  can  it  be  said  that  these  are  within  the  particular  juris- 
diction of  the  States?  Wherever  the  money  is  so  expended,  it  is 
expended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
purposes  conceded  to  it  by  the.  Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  the 
regulation  and  protection  of  commerce. 

But  now  let  us  go  to  the  origin  of  this  power.  Let  us  appeal 
from  the  opinions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
written  text  of  the  Constitution,  and  let  us  see  what  that  is.  The 
power  of  the  government  of  the  United-  States  in  this  respect  is 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  in  a  very  few  words.  It  says  that 
Congress  shall  /niTe power  to  regulate  commerce  7i>itli  foreign  Nations ^ 
and  among  the  srueral  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes! 

The  whole  force  is  concentrated  in  that  word,  "regulate.'* 
Well,  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  the  word  regulate,  as  applied 
to  facilities  for  foreign  trade,  does  extend  to  the  making  of  bea- 
cons, piers,  and  light-houses;  but  his  whole  message  attempts 
to  run  a  distinction  between  foreign  trade  and  trade  between  the 
States. 

Hut  the  power  over  each  is  given  in  the  same  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  very  same  words,  and  is  e\a(  tly  of  equal 
length  and  breadth  widi  the  other.  If  one  is  denied,  both  are 
denied;    if   one  is  conceded,   both   must    be    conceded.      It  is 
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impossible  to  :>eparate  them  b}'  any  argument  or  logical  procc^'* 
\\'orthy  of  the  statesman's  mind.  "It  is  wholly  arbitrar},  I  >:u, 
without  the  least  foundation,  to  say  that  Congress  may  make 
provision  for  a  harbor  accommodation  for  foreign  commerce-, 
and  not  for  domestic  trade.  Is  the  latter  not  as  important  as  ir.c 
former.^  Is  not  the  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Deia\vai>: 
Bay  as  important  tor  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  with  Neu'  Orleans 
as  with  Liverpool?  and  so  everywhere  else?  Is  not  our  coiijii'i.' 
trade  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  our  maritime  interest,  aivi 
can  we  yet  do  nothing  for  that? 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  entertain  the  idea  that  sinh 
a  distinction  could  be  drawn.  I  have  before  me  a  long  list  ci 
acts  of  Congress,  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  as  I  think,  tend 
ing  to  show  that  the  President  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  tlv: 
ac(juiescence  and  approbation  of  the  people  in  opinions  adverse 
to  Harbor  improvements.  The  opinion  both  of  Congress  cuv\ 
the  people  seems  quite  the  other  way. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  propose  to  quit  this  question.  In  the  frcv 
discissions  that  have  taken  place  on  it,  in  and  out  of  Cong^L^^^, 
the  argument  is  exhausted.  The  question  is,  Whether  we  arc 
convinced,  and  whether  we  are  to  stand  up  to  our  convictions? 
The  question  is,  \\'hether  the  great  West,  so  important  a  part  oi 
the  country,  bearing  its  share  of  all  the  comnion  burdens,  is  to  1k- 
struck  out  of  all  participation  in  the  beiiefits  which  are  bestowe'.l 
upon  other  portions  of  the  Union?  I  think  not.  The  t[uesti«>ri 
is  put  already.  I  e.xpect  to  hear  an  answer  to  it  from  the  Xorth. 
North-West,  and  the  South.  But,  then,  I  do  not  rely  upon  c^iv 
ventions  at  Mempliis,  at  St.  Louis;  I  do  not  rely  on  resolution-^ 
I  rely  on  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  understand  what  tb.c:f 
constitutional  rights  are,  and  then  to  take  care  that  those  con 
stitutional  rights  shall  be  fairly  protected,  by  being  intrusted  to 
proper  hands. 

But,  before  I  entirely  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  nV'-'- 
say  a  word  upon  an  important  report  made  to  the  Senate  at  tl  •/ 
last  session,  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  resolutions  passed  l'.\ 
the  Memphis  Convention  were  referred.  A  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  framed  that  elaborate  report.  So  far  as  he  admits  nny 
thing  done  by  Congress  to  have  been  rightfully  done,  and  adnni- 
any  degree  of  authority  in  Congress  to  do  what  has  not  yet  l>ccr5 
done,  I  concur  with  him.  The  rest  I  reject,  for  I  do  not  thir.p. 
the  distinctions  taken  by  that  eminent  man  are  sound.  I  rc^.Tc! 
that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  with  him. 

The  report  proposes,  1    may  state  in  brief,  that  where  a  rivor 
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divides  two  States,  or  only  two  States  are  concerned,  these  two 
Suites  must  make  the  necessary  improvements  tliemselves.  1  do 
not  agree  with  that;  T  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  any  matter  of 
consequence  whether  the  necessary  improvements  are  connected 
with  two  States,  or  four,  or  only  one. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  location  —  it  is  a  (juestion  of  public 
importance.  Look,  for  instance,  at  that  portion  of  the  North 
River  which  runs  between  two  shores,  both  of  which  belong  'to 
New  York.  There,  I  suppose,  the  power  of  Congress  over  Gov- 
ernor Marcy's  overslaugh  farm,  as  it  is  called,  is  as  perfect  as  it 
is  to  make  a  similar  improvement  further  down,  where  the  river 
divides  the  States  of  Xew  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  distinc- 
tion attempted,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. 

Well,  ha\ing  thus  alluded,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  not  having  time  to 
discuss  its  propositions  at  any  considerable  length,  I  will  now,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  give  you  my  oj^inion  on  all  this  (|uestion  of 
the  power  of  making  harbors.  In  my  opinion,  Congress  has  the 
power  to  make  harbors  on  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  to  the  full 
e.xtent  to  which  it  has  e\er  proposed  to  exercise  such  power. 

That,  whether  these  proposed  harbors  be  judged  useful  for 
foreign  commerce,  or  only  for  commerce  among  tl  e  States  them- 
selves, the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  constitutional  power 
given  in  the  same  clause  and  in  the  same  words. 

That  Congress  has  i:»ower  to  clear  out  obstructions  from  all 
rivers  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  to  improve  their  navigation  and  utility  by  appropriations 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

That,  whether  a  river  divides  two  States  or  more  than  two,  or 
runs  through  two  States  or  more  than  two.  or  is  wholly  confined 
to  one  State,  is  immaterial,  pro\ided  its  im])ortance  to  commerce, 
foreign  or  domestic,  be  admitted. 

For  instance,  the  North  River  is  a  navigable,  tide-water  river 
for  many  miles,  while  running  entirely  within  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Yet  I  suppose  the  removing  of  obstructions 
in  this  part  of  the  river  is  as  fully  within  the  power  of  Congress  as 
the  removing  of  obstructions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  river,  where 
it  divides  New  York  from  New  Jersew 

I  think  it  wholly  immaterial  whether  a  proposed  improvement 
in  a  river  for  commercial  purposes  be  above  or  below  an  actual 
existing  port  of  entry. 

If,  instead  of  clearing  out  the  rocks,  and  in  that  manner 
improving  the  channel  of  a  river,  it  is  found  better  to  make  a 
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canal  around  falls  which  are  in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  <■: 
the  power  of  Congress  to  construct  such  a  canal,  i  think,  f'.; 
instance,  that  Congress  has  power  to  purchase  the  Louisvil;- 
Canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Oliio,  and  that  it  ought  to  exerc:-.-. 
that  power  now.  if  the  work  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonabi' 
price;  and  that  the  canal  should  then  be  free  to  all  who  haw 
occasion  to  use  it,  reserving  such  tolls  only  as  should  be  suit'; 
cient  to  keep  the  works  in  repair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions  all  flow  from  the  natur- 
of  our  governmentj'and  its  equal  power  over  trade  with  foreiiir 
nations  and  among  the  States,  and  from  the  fact  resulting  frc:; 
these  powers,  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  a  unii. 

I  have  no  conception  of  any  such  thing  as  seems  to  be 
thought  possible  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senau. 
that  is,  an  external  commerce  existing  between  the  two  Stau-- 
carried  on  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  o\vn,  wlu'ili-:; 
such  laws  and  regulations  were  adopted  with  or  without  il.-- 
consent  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a  Pennsylvania  vesicl 
built,  manned,  and  equipped  under  Pennsylvania  laws,  trading  > 
such  Pennsylvania  \essel  with  New  York  or  Maryland,  or  luuii;. 
any  rights  or  privileges  not  conferred  by  acts  of  Congress;  a;-  '. 
consequently,  that  the  idea  is  unfounded  which  supposes  i.'' ■•'• 
when  only  two  States  are  interested  in  the  navigation  of  a  rivir 
or  its  waters  touch  only  the  shores  of  two  States,  the  improviinc  ' 
of  such  river  is  excluded  from  the  power  of  Congress,  and  nv.>- 
be  left  to  the  care  of  the  two  States  themselves,  under  an  a.L'rc 
nient  which  they  may  enter  into,  with  the  consent  of  Congrv 
for  that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  t-r 
bids  a  State  from  entering  into  any  alliance,  compact,  or  a^rc- 
ment  with  another  State,  without  consent  of  Congress,  can  ilrv-* 
after  it  no  such  conclusion  as  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congrt-> 
two  States  ought  to  be  bound  to  improve  the  navigation  of  arr*-^' 
which  separates  their  territories;  and  that,  therefore,  the  power  '  '• 
Congress  to  make  such  improvements  is  taken  away.  A  ri-.ti 
flowing  between  two  States,  and  two'  States  only,  may  be  hi,; -.' 
important  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  suftuicr- 
to  say  that  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  J^- 
Constitution  prohibits  more  than  two  States  from  entcriuL;  if-'- 
agreements,  even  7vi//i  the  consent  of  Congress. 

This  is  manifestly  untenable.  The  Constitution  extend^  •'" 
fully  to  agreements  betvveen  three,  four,  or  five  States,  as  betwc'-'-^ 
two   only,   and   the   consent  of  Congress  makes  an  agreenvj?- 
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between  five  as  valid  as  between  two.  If,  therefore,  two  States 
can  improve  rivers  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  so  can  five  or 
more,  and  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  improve  a  ri\  er  in  a  particular  case,  that  two  States 
can  themselves  do  it,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  Con- 
4,Tess,  is  an  equally  \alid  reason  in  the  case  where  five  or  ten 
Slates  are  concerned.  The}',  too,  may  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  consent  of  Congress.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
what  may  be  done  by  Congress  where  only  two  States  are  con- 
cerned with  a  river,  and  what  may  be  done  in  cases  where  more 
than  two  are  so  connected,  entirely  vanishes.  I  hold  tlie  whole 
doctrine  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  point  to  be 
unsound.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  power  to  construct  a  pier  and  the  power  to  construct 
a  harbor.  I  think  that  a  single  pier  of  itself  affords  a  degree  of 
shelter  and  protection  from  winds  and  seas;  that  two  i)arallel 
piers  make  a  harbor;  and  that,  if  one  pier  may  be  rightfully  con- 
structed, it  is  no  extravagant  stretch  of  constitutional  power  to 
construct  another.  In  fine,  I  am' of  opinion  that  Congress  does 
constitutionally  possess  the  power  of  establishing  light-houses, 
buoys,  beacons,  piers,  breakwaters,  and  harbors  on  the  ocean, 
the  Gulf,  the  lakes,  and  the  navigable  rivers;  that  it  does  consti- 
tutionally possess  the  power  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the 
country,  clearing  out  their  channels  by  deepening  them  or  remov- 
ing obstructions,  in  order  to  render  navigation  upon  them  more 
safe  for  life  and  property;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason.  Congress 
may  construct  canals  around  falls  in  rivers,  in  all  necessary  cases. 

All  this  authority,  in  my  opinion,  flows  from  the  power  over 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  conferred  on  Congress  by  the 
Constitution;  and  if  auxiliary  considerations  or  corroborative  argu- 
ment be  required,  they  are  found  in  two  facts,  viz.:  ist.  That 
improvements  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  whether  on  the 
ocean  or  the  (iulf,  on  the  lakes  or  the  rivers,  are  improvements 
which,  from  their  nature,  are  such  as  no  single  State,  nor  any  num 
ber  of  States,  can  make,  or  ought  to  be  called  on  to  make.  All 
idea  of  .States  undertaking  such  improvements  is,  in  my  opinion, 
preposterous.  And,  in  the  second  place,  as  all  the  revenues 
derived  from  commerce  accrue  to  the  general  government,  and 
none  of  it  to  the  States,  the  charge  of  improving  the  means  of 
commerce  and  commercial  intercourse,  by  such  works  as  have 
been  mentioned,  properly  devolves  on  the  treasury  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  on  that  trea-^ury  alone. 

1  shall  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  with  anv  farther  reference 
to  opinions  expressed  by  me  on  the  subject  of^Harbor-and- River 
Improvements. 
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Every   successive   year,    and,    1    may    say,    every    siiccessivr 
montb,  strengthens  and  contirms  these  opinions,  and  I  feel  now. 

as  I  have  always  felt,  that  in  the  end  they  must  prevail,  and  thtit  : 
end,   I  think,   approaches.       At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  r. 
Harbor  bill,  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  preceding  ses^ion, 

passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  it  passed  within  the  last  tm  ^ 

days  of  the  session  ;  the  President  saw  tit  to  retain  it,  as  he  had  | 

the  power  of  doing,  without  appro\ing  or  returning  it,  and.  oi  | 

course,  it  did  not  become  a  law.     T  suppose  tliere  is  no  doulM  | 

that  the  repeated  loss  of  this  great  measure,  by  the  refusal  of  tiu-  | 

executive  government  to  co-operate  in  it,  has  been  the  immediate  | 

cause  of  the  calling  of  the  Convention  at  Cliicago.     I  wish  al!  | 

possible  success  and  lavorable  results  to  the  deliberations  of  that  | 

Convention.      It  may,    I   trust  it  will,  do  much  good.     It   ma\  | 

hasten  the  triumph  of  a  cause  which  is  most  assuredly  destined  | 

•  to  triumph.     A  great  majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied  that  the  | 

power  to  make  these  improvements  does  exist  in  the  governmcnr  | 

of  the   United  States,   and  that  it  is   the   bounden   duty  of  the  | 

government  to  exercise  that  power.     The  will  of  the  peo])!e  j>  | 

ascertained,  it  can  not  be  doubted,  and  it  will  prevail.     Not  tc  I 

mention  other  cases,  I   ask  if  any  one  imagines  that  an  enlight  | 

ened  connnunity  will  long  consent  that  the  shipping  and  connner-  | 

cial   accommodations   of  the  City  of  Buffalo  shall    be   pent    up  | 

in  the  narrow  dimensions  of  Buffalo  Creek?    or  does  any  om  I 

suppose  that  any  government,  or  any  administration,  can  receive  | 

any  support  and  confidence,  which  refuses  all  Harbor  Improve  | 

ments  to  the  City  in  which  the  Convention  is  now  to  assemble-  | 

Chicago,  a  commercial   place  of  recent  origin,  is  already  a  kirirc  I 

city.      It   is   the   seaport   of  Illinois.       It   is   now  accessible   b\  f 

vessels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.      It  is  also  on  a  great  line  oi  | 

internal    communication   from    Boston   and   New   York   to   Neu  | 

Orleans;  shall  it  have  no  convenient  harbor?     Shall  it  be  ablr  .| 

to  afford  no  safe  refuge  for  property  and   life  from  the  storm--  | 

which  vex  the  lake?  | 

You    have    been    pleased,    gentlemen,    to    call    a    Convention  | 

without  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  party.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  i 
am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  believed  that  persons  belonging  u)  a 
party  which  heretofore,  as  a  party,  has  strenuously  opiK>sed 
Harbor  Improvements,  are  now  ready  to  join  in  measures  ior 
their  supi>ort.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  true.  I  have  no 
doubt,  especially,  that  among  the  younger  part  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  not  been,  in  times  past,  hopelessly  committed 
on  these  subjects,  a  just  and  unprejudiced  opinion  is  fast  making 

its  way.     The  truth  is,  that  of  the  two  great  parties  \vhich  have  ^ 
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divided  the  country,  one  has  been  for  Internal  Improvements, 
;ind  one  against  them;  but  in  this  latter  party  individuals  have 
been  tbund,  principally,  I  believe,  froip  the  Western  and  North- 
Western  States,  who  have  voted  for  such  improvements,  and 
thereby  created  a  majority  in  their  favor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, against  the  general  voice  of  their  party,  and  against 
the  wishes  and  vetoes  of  the  executive  government.  Broad  and 
deep  as  has  been  the  division  of  parties,  yet  these  individuals 
have  felt  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  clear  conviction 
of  what  the  public  good  requires,  to  reject  the  force  of  party  ties, 
and  vote  with  their  opponents.  This  conduct  is  patriotic  and 
honorable,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  imitated  by  others.  Indeed,  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  that  v.hich  has  so  long  been  a  party  ques- 
tion become  a  national  question,  and  a  question  which  shall  have 
but  one  side  to  it.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  no  difterence  of 
opinion  on  a  topic  of  such  vital  and  general  interest.  This, 
however,  I  may  perhaps  not  see;  but  I  shall  see,  I  am  sure,  the 
cause  of  Internal  Improvement  triumph  by  decided  majorities. 
I  shall  see  the  Lake  Harbors  improved,  and  new  ones  constructed: 
I  shall  see  the  noble  rivers  of  the  West  cleared  of  their  obstruc- 
tit'us;  I  shall  see  the  great  internal  interests  of  the  country 
protected  and  advanced  by  a  wise,  liberal,  and  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  government. 

In  laying  this  communication  before  the  Convention,  I  pray 
you.  gentlemen,  to  tender  to  its  members  my  personal  regards, 
and  1  pray  you  also  to  accept  for  yourselves  my  respects  and 
good  wishes.  Daniel  Webster. 

To  Messrs.  X.  B.  Judd,  E.  AV.  Tracy,  Thomas  Hoyne,  W'm.  B. 
Ogden,  S.  J.  Lowe,  G.  \\\  Meeker,  and  W.  L.  Whiting,  Committee. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spencer  of  New  York,  on  the  introduction 
^f  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  contain  the  only 
lormal  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Committee  which  were 
presented  to  the  Convention,  and  are  neces'sary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  sonie  of  the  propositions  submitted.  With  the  advice 
of  numerous  Delegates,  the  (Committee  on  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  have  concluded  to  insert  those  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, believing  they  would  thereby  render  an  acceptable  service 
to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  would  not  depart  from  the 
■'Spirit  of  the  resolution  appointing  them. 

They  are  informed  by  Mr.  S.  that  in  preparing  them  for  tlie 
press,  he  has  adhered  as  closely  as  his  memory  would  permit  to 
the  chain  of  argument  presented  to  the  Convention;  but  that  he 
J>as  amplified  with  such  illustrations  as  he  thought  would  be  use- 
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till,  and  which  he  was  prevented  from  presenting  to  the  Convc!- 
tion  by  the  state  of  his  lieahh  and  by  his  unwilHngness  to  detail: 
the  Delegates. 

Remarks  of  John  C.  Spencer. 
John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  rose  after  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  addressed  the  Con- 
vention substantially  as  follows: 

After  thanking  the  members  of  the  Convention  for  the  cordial 
and  llattering  welcome  they  had  given  him,  Mr.  Spencer  said  h': 
would  not  abuse  their  kindness  by  protracted  remarks  beyon<] 
what  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  Some  of  the  proposition- 
reported  required  explanations,  while  others  contained  assertion<. 
the  proof  of  which  should  be  exhibited  before  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  this  meeting,  and  the  general  result  of  the  whole  serio- 
should  be  stated  and  illustrated.  This  duty  he  would  now  under- 
take. 

He  would  assume  that  every  one  who  heard  him  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United- 
States;  instead  of  quoting  it,  he  should,  in  most  instances,  mercl) 
refer  to  the  clause  bearing  upon  the  matter  under  consideration. 
.The  question  which  he  should  first  examine  related  to  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  common  funds  oi 
the  people  of  this  Union  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  o: 
the  lakes  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  Interior,  so  as  to  tacllitau 
the  existing  commerce  among  the  States,  and  to  oi)en  neN\'  a\c 
nues  and  channels  for  that  commerce. 

A  stranger,  unac<|ualnted  with  the  disputes  which  have  arises.. 
would  be  struck  with  sur[>rlse  at  the  existence  of  a  doubt  wheu^i-^ 
anyjiuman  government  could  be  so  badly  constituted  as  to  h- 
incapable  of  applying  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  the  proteccioi! 
and  maintenance  of  any  essential  Interests  of  the  community  N - 
whose  benefit  it  wa.s  instituted.  'J'he  exchange  among  themseh'-^ 
of  the  products  of  a  people  inhabiting  dlfterent  climes,  cultivati'i- 
different  soils,  and  employed  in  occupations  of  almost  innniu- 
variety,  would  naturally  b-  supposed  to  be  the  very  first  obje--.' 
of  any  government  established  by  such  a  people.  T'hat  cxcIkuu'- 
being  dependent  wholly  upon  the  facilities  of  transi)ortatloii.  t:;- 
end  to  be  attained  can  be  eftected  only  by  creating  or  Improvi  ii- 
such  facilities.  To  suppose  a  government  framed  deliberately  b  ■ 
a  people  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive  it  of  a  power  possessed  b. 
every  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a  i)ower  to  eUJ!- 
its  citizens  to  reach  a  market  with  the  products  of  their  Indu^ir- 
and  to  return  with  the  exchanges  of  other  portions  of  their  couiii'  ■- 
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and  of  foreign  lands — would  be  imputing  a  degree  of  fatuity  to 
oar  ancestors — to  tlie  strong  heads  and  full  and  brave  hearts  that 
<arried  us  through  our  revolutionary  struggle,  which  no  descend- 
ant of  theirs  ought  to  be  willing  to  acknowledge;  and  yet  this  is 
our  precise  condition  in  relation  to  internal  trade,  unless  the 
power  referred  to  is  vested  in  the  federal  government.  I  speak 
DOW  of  that  internal  trade  which  is  described  in  the  Constitution 
as  '"commerce  among  the  States,'' and  which  requires  for  its  regu- 
lation the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  States  The  prohibition 
in  that  instrument,  that  "no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation"  (section  10,  article  i),  would  appar- 
ently interpose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  preliminary  treat)' 
tu  secure  the  necessary  concurrence.  There  is  an  apparent  con- 
tlict  between  this  and  another  prohibition  of  the  same  instrument, 
that  "no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State''  (same  article, 
section  2,  sub.).  This  last  clause,  however,  can  not  be  supposed 
to  have  intended  that  any  States  could,  by  compact,  even  with 
the  assent  of  Congress,  exercise  jurisdiction  over  subjects  already 
expressly  vested  exclusively  in  that  body.  Thus  it  can  not  be 
that  two  or  more  States  could  by  compact  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations;  and  especially  for  the  reasons  which  will 
subsequently  appear,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  could  not 
have  been  willing  to  throw  such  an  apple  of  discord  as  to  allow 
them  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States;  a  power  which 
was  carefully  withheld  for  most  powerful  reasons.  It  doubtless 
refers  to  those  agreements  which  execute  themselves,  and  do 
not  look  to  future  cooperation,  which  would  be  an  alliance. 
Questions  of  boundary,  or  relating  to  common  fisheries,  or  other 
<:ommon  property,  might  with  propriety  be  amicably  settled  by 
the  States  interested.  But  still  the  assent  of  Congress  was 
required  as  a  check  upon  any  attempt  to  "form  an  alliance  or 
■confederation."  As  any  agreement  to  regulate  commerce  among 
themselves  would  necessarily  require  an  alliance  for  their  com- 
mon protection,  such  an  agreement  would  fall  within  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  And  if  it  fell  within  the 
otJier  clause,  which  it  does  not,  still  the  independent  power  of 
the  State  is  effectually  denied  by  requiring  the  permission  of 
Congress.  But  the  views  already  presented,  it  is  presumed, 
sutticiently  show  that  it  is  impossible  there  could  be  even  a 
contingent  concurrent  power  over  a  subject  that  from  its  naturc 
required  exclusive  control  by  the  general  government.  We  may 
•safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  power  over  foreign  commerce, 
or  commerce  among  the  States,  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  the 
States. 
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Since,  then,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  power  in  qiiestio:; 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  some  one  of  the  two  government v 
under  which  we  live,  and  that  it  is  not  vested  in  the  state  c;o\  - 
ernments,  we  are  furnished  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  wah 
the  fair  presumption  that  it  does  exist  in  the  federal  governmep.t. 
An  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  debates  in  the  Conveniiori 
that  formed  the  Constitution  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  power  was  intended  to  be  given  to  tliat  govern 
ment  in  the  broadest  amphtude  declared  by  the  propositions 
under  discussion.  Whoever  reads  those  debates  will  find  that 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  given  to  Congress,  and  the 
denial  of  that  power  to  the  States,  except  for  special  purposes 
(and  even  then  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  the  national  treasury), 
were  considered  in  connection  with  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  that  the  limitations  of  the  latter  were  intended  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  former;  in  other  words,  that  by  the 
clause  to  regulate  commerce  it  was  intended  to  give  to  Congress 
an  authority  commensurate  with  the  means,  and  to  impose  r: 
duty  in  the  application  of  those  means  correspondent  with  the 
objects  which  it  was  supposed  the  several  States  would  seek  to 
promote  if  they  retained  them. 

The  ground  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  vest  in  Congress 
the  exclusive  power  to  levy  imposts  were,  ist.  To  secure  a  uni- 
form rule  by  which  foreign  trade  would  be  governed;  2d.  To 
prevent  conflicts  among  the  States;  3d.  To  obviate  the  danger 
of  the  Atlantic  States  taxing  the  Western  and  interior  States,  by 
imposing  duties  on  goods  passing  through  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  their  neighl)ors;  and  it 
was  particularly  mentioned  that  there  was  danger  of  the  Atlanti< 
States  opposing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. I'his  last  view  was  pressed  particularly  by  Ciouverneur  Mor 
ris,  a  delegate  from  New  York.  Mr.  Clymer,  from  Pennsylvania, 
objected  to  the  grant  of  all  the  revenues  derived  from  imposts  to 
the  federal  government,  because  he  thought  ''the  encouragement 
of  the  Western  country  was  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  old  States. 
This  discussion,  and  particularly  the  last  remark,  indicate,  with 
the  clearness  and  force  of  concentrated  sunbeams  from  heaven, 
the  objects  and  motives  of  the  men  who  formed  our  Constitution. 
T'hey  had  themselves  passed  through  the  perils  of  the  Rt;volution, 
and  the  equal  perils  of  the  Confederation.  They  knew  what  were 
the  future  dangers  to  be  apprehended.  They  were  unwilling  to 
subject  their  offspring  and  their  brethren,  who  should  emigrate  to 
the  West,  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  old  States;  but 
determimed,  in  the  spirit  of  liberality  which  common  suffering 
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i.id  produced,  that  the  American  people,  whether  at  the  West  or 
jt  the  East,  should  be  one — one  out  of  many — one  out  of  many 
<:\  interest,  one  in  affection,  in  protection,  and  one  in  glory  and 
V  L<nor.  They  resoh'ed,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  that  the  reve- 
:;  .c>  derived  from  imposts  should  be  placed,  in  trust  for  the 
\vhole,  in  the  hands  of  the  general  goverment;  and  to  enable  it 
10  apply  those  and  all  other  general  funds,  they  gave  to  the  same 
government  the  power  ''to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
I'ld  among  the  States";  and  the  occasion  and  manner  of  giving 
•'lis  power,  as  well  as  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  demon- 
strated 7C'/iaf  they  mca?it  by  "commerce  among  the  States."' 

There  are  other  facts  and  occurrences  in  the  debates  which 
Mjnfirm  this  conclusion;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  detain  you  by 
•j'loting  them,  and  prefer  to  let  the  great  incident  whicli  has  been 
jiioted  stand  out  in  all  its  strength  and  force,  as  a  landmark  of 
!iK'  Constitution. 

In  seeking  for  the  meaning  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
ill  the  use  of  the  term,  "regulate  commerce,'"  we  have  a  right  to 
.nterpret  it  as  it  has  ever  been  understood  in  all  treaties,  laws, 
>iad  public  documents;  and  that  interpretation  has  universally 
.^'iven  to  the  word  "regulate''  the  utmost  latitude  of  power,  and 
:;ie  most  complete  control  of  the  subject,  which  any  other  word 
•  •r  set  of  words  in  the  language  can  impart.  In  this  sense  it  was 
:.'.miliar  to  those  who  thus  used  it. 

Another  source  of  constnrjtion  is  to  be  found  in  the  acts  ot 
'he  government,  particularly  when  it  was  composed  of  those 
^Msc  and  good  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  Convention, 
l.xactly  one  month  after  the  government  began  under  the  Con- 
stitution, namely,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1789,  an  act  was  passed 
'v  Congress,  and  approved  and  signed  by  Washington,  "for  the 
■>tablishment  of  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  public  piers,'"' 
\* -nch  directs  that  such  of  the  said  works  as  had  been  constructed 
•'>■  the  States  should  be  maintained  by  the  federal  government ; 
i^^d  it  authorized  a  new  light-house.  Hie  further  history  of  legis- 
■  ition  on  those  subjects  I  propose  to  give  in  the  language  of  a 
•'•-parted  president,  General  Jackson,  in  his  message  of  Decem- 
!'er,  1830:  "The  practice  of  defraying,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
'  nited  States,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  establishment  and 
support  of  light-houses,  beacon.s,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  within 
'^•e  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  to 
f'«-nder  the  navigation  thereof  safe  and  easy,  is  coeval  with  the 
'^'option  of  the  Constitution,  and  has  been  continued  without 
-iterruption  or  dispute.' 

-uch,   then,    are   the   facts   of   the   case  ;    such    has    been    the 
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unvaried  construction  of  the  power  to  "regulate  commerce."  To" 
what  respect  and  confidence  is  it  entitled?  I  prefer  again  to  give 
you  the  answer  in  the  language  of  General  Jackson,  in  his  mes- 
sage returning  the  Maysville-Road  Bill:  "For  although  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  look  to  that  sacred  instrument  (the  Constitution) 
instead  of  the  statute-book,  to  repudiate  at  all  times  encroach- 
ments on  its  "spirit,  which  are  too  apt  to  be  effected  by  the  con- 
juncture of  peculiar  and  facihtating  circumstances,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  public  good,  and  the  nature  of  our  political  institu- 
tions, require  that  individual  differences  should  yield  to  a  well- 
settled  acquiesence  of  the  people  and  confederated  authorities 
in  particular  constructions  of  the  Constitution  on  doubtful  points. 
Not  to  concede  this  much  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  would 
impair  their  stability,  and  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Constitution 
itself"  1  do  not  quote  this  because  it  is  new  or  extraordinary. 
but  because,  coming  from  such  a  man,  whose  heart  was  always  in 
the  right  place,  whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  his  head. 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  disposition  to  latitudinarian 
doctrines,  it  may  be  received  with  more  confidence  by  many  than 
if  the  same  sentiment  had  been  quoted  from  other  emineiU  states- 
men and  writers.* 

We  have  now  seen  the  construction  given  to  this  power  ''to 
regulate  commerce"  in  its  applicatian  to  harbors  on  the  rivers  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  We  claim  the  same  construction  of  the  same 
power  in  favor  of  harbors  on  the  interior  lakes  and  navigable 
rivers,  upon  the  ground  that  such  harbors  are  neces.sary  to  "com- 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  proceedini;^  of  the  Convention,  a  dclcc,^ate 
offered  a  resoUuion  declaring  the  necessity  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
to  enable  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  "internal  improvements;"  and 
stated  that  it  was  taken  from  the  same  message  of  General  Jackson,  in  relation 
to  the  Maysville  Road,  which  has  already  been  quoted  from  by  Mr.  S|)encer. 
To  which  Mr.  Spencer  replied  that  the  message  referred  to  was  the  veto  of  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  a  local  tur>!pike^  and  that  it  was  in  reference  to 
such  internal  impro\ements  that  General  Jackson  deecmed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  necessary,  but  that  his  suggestion  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  appropriations  for  objects  connected  with  commerce  among  the  .States. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  point  of  difference,  it  is  proper  to  observe. 
that  in  his  message  of  December,  1830,  General  Jackson  states  explicitly  that 
he  should  not  withhold  his  assent  to  bills  making  direct  appro[)ria.:ions  fur 
light-houses,  beacons,  piers,  etc.,  upon  navigable  rivers  and  harbors  within 
collection  districts  establi>hed  by  Congress,  and  where,  of  course,  ports  of 
entry  would  be  located.  The  existence  of  a  collection  district,  established  in 
good  faith,  would  be  evid'^nce  of  foreign  commerce,  or  commerce  among  the 
States,  being  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  such  district,  so  that  vessels  would 
be  registered,  or  enrolled,  and  licensed  there.  And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  idea  of  the  mean.ing  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  .States 
was  really  the  same  with  that  maintained  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  .Spencer,  and 
in  the  propositions  of  the  Convention. 
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nierce  among  the  States."  There  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the 
^rant  to  justify  any  ditterence:  and  the  only  question  is,  What  is 
•'commerce  among  the  States?'"  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  the  framer^  of  the  Constitution  intended,  and  what  must  be 
comprehended  within  the  term,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  design 
of  applying  the  means  derived  from  imposts  to  the  equal  benetit 
>j\  the  interior  States;  and  that,  unless  the  power  to  improve  the 
iiieans  of  commercial  intercourse  between  two  or  more  States  be 
i^iven  to  the  federal  government,  it  exists  nowhere.  The  infer- 
ence, then,  seems  irresistible  and  conclusive,  that  such  power  is 
vested  in  Congress,  and  that  its  limitations  are  to  be  found  in 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  forbid  alliances  be- 
tween States,  or,  in  other  words,  tliat  where  all  authority  on  the- 
;;iven  subject  is  denied  to  the  States,  by  denying  to  them  the 
modes  of  action  essential  to  its  exercise,  or  where  no  one  State 
has  the  requisite  jurisdiction  over  the  locality,  or  over  the  inci- 
dents essential  to  the  contemplated  improvement,  then  it  results, 
of  necessity,  that  the  authority  must  be  exercised  by  the  general 
government.  Again,  as  expressed  in  the  second  proposition 
rcj)orted  by  the  committee,  wherever  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking ought  to  be  equitably  borne  by  two  or  more  States,  it 
would  be  fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  power  given  to  Congress.. 
^u\\,  the  contemplated  undertaking  should  be  such  as  to  form  a 
link  ir^  the  chain  of  communication  betwe^en  two  or  more  States.. 
I.very  improvement  or  facility  to  commerce  must  necessarily  be 
local ;  a  light-house  or  a  pier  must  be  at  some  place,  and  that 
place  must  be  within  some  State  or  Territor}-.  Its  locality  in 
ustrlf  does  not  necessarily  determine  its  purpose;  that  is  to  be 
'i5<:ertained  from  the  circumstances  of  its  position  in  reference  to- 
communications  between  and  among  different  States.  And  a 
•^ound  judgment,  aided  by  common  honesty,  will  encounter  no 
greater  difficulties  in  determining  upon  the  facts  of  the  case, 
'^liat  is  the  fair  and  legitimate  purpose  of  the  proposed  improve- 
nient,  than  such  as  must  be  met  in  legislating  upon  any  subject 
^^"ithin  the  competency  of  Congress;  and,  being  thus  eminently 
-i'id  peculiarly  a  question  of  fact,  its  determination  appropriately 
-■'-longs  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  which 
I'^'ssesses  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts.  But,  in  truth,  the 
-  T^utes  respecting  the  extent  and  limitation  of  this  power  have 
'  en  theoretical  rather  than  practical,  and  have  arisen  from  dcal- 
'^''rj.  more  with  words  than  with  things.  Let  it  be  our  object  to 
1-^mg  the  discussion  back  to  the  few  elementary  principles  and 
^''e  plain  facts  upon  which  alone  it  should  be  considered. 

1  here  are  some  collateral  facts  and  considerations  to  strengthen. 
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and  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  power  to  "regulate  commerce 
among  the  States''  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  the  navigation  of  rivers  in  tne  interior,  when  such 
improvements  fall  within  the  limitations  already  mentioneci.  One 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  has  established 
light-houses  at  various  points  on  the  lakes  and  at  the  mouths  o{ 
rivers  emptying  into  them,  and  that  this  h^  been  done  vrithout 
a  murmur  of  objection  from  any  quarter,  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
of  any  want  of  constitutional  authority.  This  authoritv  c^n  be 
derived  only  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  for  tliere  is 
no  other  that  has  any  connection  whatever  with  the  subject. 
The  authority  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  places  ceded 
by  the  States  for  forts,  magazines,  and  other  needful  buildings,  is 
not  an  authority  to  erect  such  buildings,  but  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  such  authority  already  existed.  It  therefore  gives 
no  power  for  the  building  of  light-houses;  but  it  does  contain 
a  most  important  implication,  namely,  that  Congress  may  Duthor- 
ize  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  and  other  needful  buildings, 
although  no  explicit  power  for  that  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution.  The  practice  of  the  government  from  its  founda- 
tion, "without  interruption  or  dispute,"  under  the  power  "to dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  tlie  terri- 
tory and 'other  property  of  the  United  States,'"  has  a  conclusive 
bearing  upon  the  question.  Under  this  power  money  and  land 
have  been  aj)propriated  to  construct  roads,  clear  out  rivers,  con- 
nect streams,  and  in  various  ways  to  improve  communications 
through  the  territories:  and  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  kind 
appropriates  land  to  the  amount  of  $700,000  to  connect  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers.  Now,  it  is  very  true  that  the  federal 
government,  as  a  great  land  proprietor,  is  bound  to  enhance  the 
value  of  its  own  property  by  improvements,  and  it  would  be 
monstrous  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power.  Still  we  are  bound  to 
inquire,  In  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  such  power  found? 
It  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  clause  quoted,  "to  make  needful 
rules  and  regulations;"'  for  a  grant  of  money  from  the  treasury  for 
such  purposes  can  not.  without  violence  to  all  reasonable  con- 
struction, be  considered  an  act  under  tlie  power  "to  dispose  of" 
the  territory  or  other  property. 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  construction  for  which 
we  contend,  arises  from  the  acts  of  the  federal  governm.ent  in 
extending  its  jurisdiction,  for  other  than  revenue  purposes,  over 
the  interior  rivers  and  lakes.  I  have  never  heard  a  doubt  ex- 
pressed, and  certainly  none  was  intimated  in  Congress,  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1838,  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
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the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam. 
By  this  act,  steam  vessels  navigating  the  sea,  or  the  lakes  Chain- 
plain,  Ontario,  Erie.  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan,  which^  are 
specifically  named,  or  any  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  or  other  navigable 
streams  of  the  United  States,  are  required  to  be  inspected  by 
officers  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  take  out  licenses  from  them,  and  are  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
heavy  penalties  for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law.  No  one 
will  doubt  the  wisdom,  nay,  the  obsolute  necessity,  for  such  a  law, 
a  necessity  arising  not  only  from  the  ignorance  and  recklessness 
of  those  having  charge  of  steam  vessels,  but  a  still  stronger  neces- 
sity that  such  a  law  should  be  passed  by  the  federal  government, 
and  enforced  by  its  tribunals,  arising  from  the  utter  inability  ot 
the  States  separately  to  regulate  the  subject.  And  here  is  a 
remarkable  instance  and  proof  of  the  extent  which  must  be  given 
to  the  power  ''to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,"'  in  order 
that  the  general  government  may  fultlU  the  duties  and  perform 
the  functions  for  \\]i\ch  it  was  created. 

A  similar  instance  is  furnished  by  the  more  recent  act  of 
1845,  g^^'^'^g  jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  of  contract  and  tort,  "arising  in,  or  upon,  or  con- 
cerning steaml)oats  and  other  vessels  of  twenty  tons  burden  and 
upward,  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting -trade,  and  at  the 
time  employed  in  business  of  navigation  and  commerce  between 
j)orts  and  j)laces  in  different  States  and  Territories,  upon  the  lakes 
and  navigable  waters  connecting  such  lakes."  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  commerce  among  the  States  essentially  like  that  for  which 
we  contend,  and  here  is  an  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdictioii 
over  that  commerce.  The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  expe- 
rienced by  the  United  States  courts  in  enforcing  contracts,  and 
punishing  wrongs  and  trespasses  made  or  committed  in  the  cases 
described,  are  famihar  to  jjrofessional  men;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  State  courts  were  totally  inadequate  to  aftbrd  anv 
remedy  in  that  class  of  cases.  And  this  law  may  also  be  cited 
as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
power  under  which  it  was  enacted,  of  regulating  commerce  among 
the  States. 

There  are  other  instances  of  tlie  exercise  of  similar  jurisdic- 
tion, ])articularly  the  laws  requiring  hospital  money  from  mariner.s 
navigating  the  lakes  and  interior  rivers,  but  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  dwell   on  them. 

Here,  then,  we  take  a  position  which  we  believe  to  be  im- 
pregnable.     By  these  acts,  the  absolute   necessity  of  which   i.^ 
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undeniable,  the  federal  government  has  asserted,  and  rightfulK- 
maintained,  its  jurisdiction  over  that  "commerce  among  States "' 
which  we  contend  is  within  the  grant  of  the  power  of  Congress. 
This  jurisdiction  has  been  actually  exercised  by  its  courts,  with- 
out question  or  dispute,  and  no  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
question  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws. 

If,  then,  Congress  may  thus  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States  in  these  various  modes,  by  what  authority  and. under  what 
pretext  shall  its  power  be  circumscribed  to  these  modes,  and 
prevented  from  operating  in  any  other  mode  of  regulating  the 
same  commerce?  Those  who  would  maintain  such  a  limitation 
of  the  power  of  Congress  must  be  driven  to  the  point  of  denying 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  quoted,  and  thus  rendering  our 
whole  form  of  government  ''a  mockery,  a  delusion."  And  to  the 
federal  government  have  we  not  a  right  to  say,  you  have  gone 
too  far  in  regulating  commerce  among  the  States  to  recede  from 
your  position,  or  to  justify  you  in  refusing  to  advance  in  the  same 
line,  as  far  as  tlie  exigencies  of  the  subject  'and  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  people  require.  You  are  precluded  by  your  own 
acts.  You*  have  acknowledged  this  commerce  among  the  States 
to  be  a  national  subject;  you  have  "regulated"  it  as  such  in  vari 
ous  modes,  and,  to  be  consistent,  you  must  proceed  in  your  regu- 
lation to  aftbrd  the  necessary  facilities  to  that  commerce,  or  yoii 
must  renounce  the  jurisdiction  you  have  assumed,  and  leave  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  in 
which  they  were  at  the  adoption  of  the  (Constitution. 

Here,  then,  I  rest  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  our  internal  commerce  by  granting  it  facilities 
to  the  full  extent  already  indicated.  Such  a  power  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  any  people;  it  is  not  possessed  by 
the  States;  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  federal  government;  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  so  to  vest  it;  the  governiuent 
itself  has  received  and  exercised  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
people,  in  a  manner  that  defines  its  extent;  and  the  whole  legis- 
lation of  Congrer^s  upon  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
of  the  citizens  must  be  overturned,  and  the  direst  anarchy  and 
confusion  must  ensue,  if  the  principle  be  abandoned. 

But  I  am  not  disposed  to  leave  our  adversaries  in  possession 
of  ground  which  they  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  as  I  be- 
lieve, unwarrantably.  They  vindicate  the  appropriations  made 
for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  cua-jt. 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  legitimately  within  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  because  such  commerce  js 
national,  and  they  deny  this  character  to  commerce  among  the 
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States.  But  we  maintain  that  whatever  subject  is  within  the  juris- ^ 
diction  of  the  federal  government,  is,  by  the  very  fact,  national ; 
that  the  union  of  the  States  is  national,  not  only  in  its  relations 
to  foreign  countries,  but  equally  so  in  its  relations  to  the  several 
States;  and  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  a  subject  ceased  to 
be  national  by  its  want  of  connection  with  our  foreign  commerce. 
The  conclusion  does  not  flow  from  the  premises;  but  the  premises 
are  unsound.  Foreign  commerce  consists  of  two  parts,  imports 
and  exports,  and,  ex  vi  toiniui,  exports  not  only  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  foreign  commerce,  but  are  the  elements  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  conducted. 

Upon  what  principle  will  you  stop  short  in  the  protection  of 
foreign  commerce — at  the  wharf  at  which  your  exports  are  put  on 
board  a  ship  bound  to  a  foreign  port?  Is  not  that  cargo  as  much 
an  export  while  it  is  descending  a  navigable  stream  to  reach  the 
wharf  as  it  is  when  it  arrives  there?  and  if  the  same  cargo  is 
obliged  to  be  transported  over  our  great  lakes,  to  be  carried  to 
its  destined  wharf,  is  it  therefore  any  less  an  export?  and  does  it 
lose  its  character  by  being  transmitted  down  a  river  emptying 
into  a  lake  for  the  same  purpose? 

Again:  ^Vhen  does  an  importation  from  abroad  lose  its  char- 
acter of  an  import  in  a  commercial  sense?  Is  the  hogshead  of 
molasses,  or  the  bale  of  woolens,  any  less  an  import  at  Cleveland, 
where  it  is  broken  up  and  retailed,  than  it  was  at  New  York, 
where  it  was  entered  at  the  custom-house? 

The  truth  is,  internal  trade  is  but  tlie  extension  of  foreign 
import,  distributing  its  freights.  And  it  is  also  the  beginning  of 
our  foreign  exports;  and.  practically,  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  any  discrimination  in  the  protection  of  the  government  to 
one  in  exclusion  of  the  other,  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  a  law  to 
protect  the  body  by  cutting  off  all  nourishment;  and  a  dispute 
between  them  would  be  equal,  in  point  of  reasonableness,  to  a 
;uarrel  between  the  arm  and  the  hand. 

Our  simple,  plain,  and  precise  ground  therefore  is,  that  the 
same  considerations  which  justify  and  require  appropriations  for 
facilitating  foreign  commerce  are  equally  applicable  to  internal 
trade,  embraced  in  the  term  "commerce  among~the  States.'' 

The  propositions  submitted  by  the  Committee  state  tliat  there 
are  peculiar  dangers  in  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  from  the  want 
of  harbors,  and  of  many  of  our  rivers  from  snags  and  other 
obstnictlons.  To  such  an  audience,  and  at  such  a  place  as  this. 
It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  dwell  on  these  dangers.  But 
IS  these  remarks  may  reach  others  not  so  well  informed,  allow 
Tie  to  make  some  brief  quotations  from  a  report  of  the  brave, 
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*|- 
gallant,  and  lamented  Captain  Williams,  who  fell  so  nobly  at  the  f  ■ 

taking  of  Monterey,  made  by  him  in   1842,  to  the  chief  of  ilie  I 

Topographical  Bureau:  s 

''Chicago,"  he  says,   ''is  the  only  harbor  on  that  lake  (Michi-  1 

gan),  the  shores  of  which  comprise  a  development  of  coast  of 
about  nine  hundred  miles.      ^lilwaukee  affords   no   shelter  for  j 

\-essels  during  a  storm,  and  even  in  calm  weather  it  is  difficult  ! 

of  access.  At  the  mouth  of  Kalamazoo  River,  a  larg'e  ship  (the 
Milwaukee)  was  driven  from  its  moorings,  where  it  was  taking  in 
a  cargo  of  wheat,  and  wrecked  in  the  vicinit}-.  ^^■ith  the  loss  of 
nine  of  her  crew.  Thus,  from  the  time  a  vessel  leaves  Chicago, 
she  has  no  place  of  shelter  till  she  reaches  the  northern  outlet  of 
the  lake  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  or  by  taking  refuge  under  the 
lee  of  the  islands  at  the  northern  part  of  the  lake.  After  passing 
the  Straits  of  IMackinac,  proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  Lake 
Huron,  which  extends  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  yet  upon  tlie  whole  coast  there  is  not  a  single 
harbor  construction  effected." 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  of  the  flats  in  the  St.  Clair  Paver, 
wliich  so  seriously  impede  navigation,  and  which  can  be  so  easily 
made  navigable. 

From  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  there  is  but  oae  place  of  security  for 
vessels  during  a  gale,  and  that  is  at  Erie,  where  they  may  lie 
under  the  lee  of  the  islands.  All  here  know  that  vessels,  during 
storms,  have  been  driven  back  to  this  place  for  the  whole  distance 
from  Buffalo,  in  consequence  of  the  hazards  of  entering  the  nomi- 
nal harbors  on  this  lake. 

Captain  Williams  remarks  that  there  is  greater  danger  in 
navigating  the  lakes  than  the  ocean,  because  "upon  the  lakes 
there  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous  proximity  of  coast,  upon  which 
vessels  are  liable  to  be  thrown  in  a  long-continued  gale,  while  on 
the  ocean  there  is  room  to  drift  until  the  storm  be  over.'"  The 
only  remedy  is  obviously  harbors  with  spacious  entrances? 

Not  having  accurate  information  of  the  details.  I  can  onlv 
allude  in  general  terms  to  the  immense  losses  of  vessels  and 
property,  and  t'iie  destruction  of  human  life,  which  annually 
occur,  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  navi- 
gation. I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the  value  of  property 
thus  lost,  in  five  years,  would  improve  all  the  harbors  on  the 
lakes  to  the  necessary  extent.  This  is,  in  itself,  sufficiently 
afflicting;  but  what  sliall  we  say  of  that  neglect  which  consigns 
to  water)'  graves  the  gallant  sailors  whose  exposure  to  accidents 
is  always  so  great  and  imminent?      I  will  not  trust   myself  to 
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Speak  on  this  point,  for  fear  that  I  may  forget  the  decorum  due 
the  occasion.  But  I  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
have  human  sympathies. 

The  danger  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  so  notorious  and  so  appalling,  that  I  need  but  thus 
briefly  allude  to  them. 

The  consideration  of  these  dangers  in  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes  ^eads  to  the  mention  of  another  and  undoubted  source  of 
power  in  the  federal  government  to  provide  harbors  of  shelter  on 
these  lakes.  Xo  one  can  say  how  soon  the  elements  of  discord 
may  convert  into  belligerents  the  nation  whose  citizens  and  sub- 
jects reside  on  the  difterent  sides  of  those  great  waters;  and 
when  the  shock  of  arms  comes,  as  many  suppose  it  must  come, 
the  contest  there  must  be  carried  on  by  ships  and  steamers. 
How  can  that  contest  be  urged  without  harbors  for  the  shelter 
of  our  navy?  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  may  be  pursued  by  superior  force,  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  vessels  which  bear  them  aloft  should  have  places  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  refitting,  and  refuge  against  gales  and  storms.  The 
harbors  rei|uired  for  such  a  purpose  can  not  be  constructed  in  a 
day;  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  their  use,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  prepare  them.  Does  not  ordinary  prudence  require  that  the 
power  to  maintain  a  navy  should  be  promptly  exe.ted  in  view  ot 
possible  events,  and  especially  when  the  interests  of  commerce 
so  imperiously  demand  their  immediate  construction? 

The  amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  upon  the  lakes  west  ot 
Buffalo  has  been  the  subject  of  some  inquiry  by  Colonel  Abert, 
the  distinguished  and  very  able  chief  of  the  Topographical  Corps, 
in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  which  I  made  to  him  when  we  were 
officially  connected.  In  his  last  report  on  the  subject,  made 
November  i,  1845,  ^^^  estimates,  from  returns  made  to  him,  that 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  various  ports  on  the  lakes  was 
$ioo,oco,oco.  This  estimate  does  not  include  Lake  Ontario  nor 
l^ke  Champlain. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  msssage  of  Decem- 
ber, 1S46,  states  the  value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
at  $102,141,893. 

It  is  by  such  comparisons  only  that  we  can  form  an  idea  oi 
the  vast  amount  of  this  portion  of  our  internal  commerce.  Is  it 
not  an  interest  demanding,  in  tones  which  can  not  be  disregarded, 
the  ec^ual  and  just  protection  of  the  government? 

From  a  very  able  statistical  report  furnished  us  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Missouri,  we  learn  that  the  amount  of  cargoes  received 
at  New  Orlean.s,  in  1846,  from  the  upper  country,  transported  on 
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the  ^^'este^n  rivers,  was  $77,193,464,  and  that  the  number  oi 
steamboats  running  up  the  Westei^n  rivers  during  the  same  year 
was  1 190,  whose  aggregate  vahie  was  more  than  $16,000,000. 

These  statistics,  imperfect  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  mighty  torrent  of  trade  which  is  rusliing  from 
the  fertile  and  boundless  West  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man,  and 
to  exchange  for  the  products  of  other  chmes. 

Can  any  one  be  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that  tl>is  vast 
rolling  volume  can  be  impeded  by  the  mere  caprice  and  whim^ 
of  visionaries,  who  seem  to  be  reading  the  stars  while  the  world 
is  running  past  them? 

One  of  the  propositions  reported  complains  of  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  appropriations  made  to  improve  the  facilities  of 
commerce  in  the  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  those  made  for  similar  purposes  on  the  interior  lakes  and 
rivers. 

A  report  of  Colonel  Abert,  made  to  Congress  in  December 
last,  of  all  the  appropriations  made  since  1806  for  roads  and 
the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  shows  an  aggregate  of 
$17,199,000,  of  which  $2,861,964  were  for  the  harbors  of  the 
lakes  and  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  at  the  North-West — 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  die 
gross  inequality  of  this  apportionment  of  common  funds  to  those 
who  know  the  vast  and  teeming  population  which  is  occupied  or 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  Western  lakes  and  rivers. 

You  were  doubtless  surprised  at  one  of  the  propositions 
reported,  which  contains  such  an  obvious  truth  that  it  is  scarcely 
required  to  l)e  stated.  It  is  that  which  declares  our  inability  to 
distinguish  between  a  harbor  for  shelter  and  one  for  commerce. 
This  is  introduced  to  meet  an  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  report 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  memorial  of  the  Mem- 
phis Convention,  in  which  he  admits  the  constitutional  power  oi 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  a  harbor  for  shelter,  but  denies 
its  power  to  aid  a  harbor  for  commerce.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
give  you  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at  this 
result.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  a  brilliant  genius  has 
made  captive  all  common  sense.  A  habit  of  theoretic  speculation, 
indulged  until  it  has  obtained  the  mastery  of  all  other  faculties, 
has  rendered  this  gentleman,  who,  with  all  his  errors,  is  one  ot 
the  jewels  of  the  Nation,  so  impracticable  as  a  statesman  and  a 
legislator.  The  committee  propose  to  meet  his  speculation  with 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  for  which  they  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
and  ordinary  observation  of  all  m.en. 

Another  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun's,  contained  in  the  same  report, 
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seems  also,  to  the  committee,  to  demand  some  notice.  It  is, 
tiiat  with  the  assent  of  Congress  a  law  may  be  passed  by  one 
^tate,  or  by  two  States,  imposing  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels 
arriving  at  or  departing  from  a  port  or  harbor  for  its  construction 
or  improvement. 

Observing  merely  in  passing  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  a  tonnage  duty  can  be  levied  on  vessels  to  raise  the  means 
of  constnicting  harbors  before  there  is  any  harbor  or  any  vessels 
-entering  it,  the  committee  have  deemed  it  best  to  meet  the  idea 
by  showing  its  injustice.  We  claim  that  the  common  funds  of 
the  Nation,  being  contributed  by  all  the  people  and  belonging  to 
them,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  are  held  in 
trust  for  the  equal  and  common  beneht  of  all  And  maintaining, 
as  we  do,  not  only  the  power,  but  the  duty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  apply  these  funds  in  a  just  and  fair  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  interior  rivers  and  harbors,  we  hold  that  we  can 
not  be  called  upon  to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  and,  by  the 
addition  of  special  burdens  upon  ourselves,  perform  the  work  of 
the  government,  so  long  as  it  has  our  common  resources  in  its 
hands.  If  we  are  compelled  to  contribute  our  private  means  to 
a  public,  general,  and  national  purpose,  we  shall  find  other  means 
of  doing  so  than  by  laying  burdens  on  a  trade  already  sufficiently 
discouraged  by  the  neglect,  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  cherish 
and  foster  it  ;  and  we  submit  the  proposition  simply  that  such  a 
si)ecial  burden  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive. 

The  propositions  before  you  have  been  drawn  and  presented 
in  the  spirit  of  harmony,  with  the  desire  of  exhibiting  plain  and 
practical  principles  as  a  common  ground  on  which  all  may  con- 
scientiously and  consistently  unite.  They  are  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  ground  necessary  to  attain  the  objects  for  which  we 
have  assembled,  and  are  yet  so  limited,  by  carefully  abstaining 
from  any  other  terms  than  those  employed  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  as  not  to  give  color  to  vague  and  indefinite  construction. 
The  entire  unanimity  with  which  they  have  been  reported  by  the 
most  numerous  committee  }'et  appointed  by  this  Convention, 
furnishes  in  itself  strong  evidence  that  they  are  adapted  to  our 
case,  and  have  taken  positions  which  will  meet  the  united  and 
cordial  assent  of  this  vast  assemblv. 


The  following  letters  were  received  by  members  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Committee,  and  were  not  read  to  the  Convention,  but 
have  since  been  handed  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  embody  them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention : — 
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Detroit,  July  3 J,  184J. 
Gentlemen: — My  public  duties  will  not  admit  of  my  attend- 
ance at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  I  am  restrained  from  ex- 
pressing my  views  of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  con- 
structing Harbors,  and  removing  obstructions  to  commerce  on  our 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  by  the  consideration  that  I  am  a  member  of  an 
independent  department  of  the  Government,  whose  province  it  is 
to  give,  in  the  last  resort,  a  construction  to  the  Constitution. 
With  the  expression  of  an  ardent  desire  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  Convention,  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

John  McLean. 
George  W.  Meeker,  X.  B.  Judd,  \\\w.  B.  Ogden,  E.  \\\  l>ac}-, 
and  S.  J.  Lowe,  Esqrs.,  Committee,  etc. 

Detroit,  May  20th,  184J. 

Mv  Dear  Sir: — I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  \t\\ 
friendly  letter  of  the  loth  instant,  transmitting  to  me  an  invitation 
from  the  Chicago  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  attend  a 
Xorth-Western  Harbor-and-River  Convention,  to  be  assembled  in 
that  City  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next,  without  regard  to 
distinctions  of  party. 

I  understand  the  objects  of  the  Convention  to  be  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  Lake-and-River  Harbors,  to  secure  the  safety 
of  Lake-and-River  Navigation,  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  urge  the  passage  of  laws  through  Congress. 
making  appropriations  for  these  purposes  so  essential  and  invalu- 
able to  the  advancement  of  our  commercial  prosperity  in  these 
immense  and  expanding  north-western  regions. 

In  this  great  object,  and  in  the  requisite  measures  for  its 
accomplishment.  I  most  cordially  concur.  It  is  the  peculiar  dutv 
of  the  General  (iovernment,  it  may  be  said  to  be  their  exclusive 
right  and  pov.'er,  to  promote  and  protect  the  commerce  and  navi^ 
gation  of  our  magnificent  inland  seas.  They  alone  have  authority 
to  regulate  the  commerce,  to  collect  imposts,  duties,  and  taxes. 
on  these  waters ;  and  I  am  incapable  of  comprehending  upon  what 
just  national  ground  they  can,  compatibly  with  their  constitutional 
obligations,  refuse  to  exercise  the  power.  We  maist  persevere, 
amidst  all  the  discouragements  we  have  to  encounter,  until  we 
triumph  in  this  great  cause.  These  were  my  sentiments  in  the 
Senate;  they  are  my  sentiments  now;  they  will  continue  to  be 
my  sentiments  forever. 

I    deeply   regret    that    the  approaching    term    of  the. Circuit 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  and  my  official  and  professional  en- 
cragements  during  its  continuance,  will  prevent  my  attendance  at 
the  Convention.  I  pray,  however,  that  its  proceedings  may  be 
guided  by  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  which  distinguish  the  Nortli- 
west,  and  that  they  may  result  in  the  signal  advancement  of  the 
benificent  objects  for  which  it  is  to  assemble  at  your  prosperous 
City.     Indeed,  upon  these  points  no  doubt  is  entertained. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the  Committee  for  their  obliging 
invitation,  and  to  yourself  personally  for  the  exceedingly  kind 
terms  with  which  its  transmission  was  accompanied.  All  the 
friendly  feelings  disclosed  in  your  note  are  gratefully  reciprocated 
by  Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

John  Norvell. 

George  W.  Meeker,  Esq. 

Am  EI, LA,  Va.,  Jufy  26,  1S4'/. 

Gextlemex: — Your  invitation  to  me,  to  attend  the  "Harbor- 
and-River  Convention,"  at  Chicago,  on  the  first  ]^Ionday  of  the 
present  month,  owing  to  my  absence  from  home,  did  not  reach 
me  in  time  to  receive  an  answer  before  the  meeting  of  that 
Assembly.  Conceiving 'the  design  of  the  invitations  issued  on 
this  occasion  to  public  men  at  a  distance,  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  to  procure  their  attendance,  as  to  elicit  their  opinions  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  the  purposes  of  the  Convention,  I  have 
deemed  it  not  too  late,  through  the  medium  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  1  owe  for  the  honor  of  your  invitation,  to  express  my 
sincere  concurrence  in  those  purposes. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished, 
or  of  the  disproportion  of  the  expense  required,  to  their  value, 
there  can,  I  presume,  be  but  one  opinion ;  the  sole  diversity  of 
opinion  relating  to  the  constitutional  difficulty,  as  regards  the 
authority  of  the  Covernment  to  execute  the  works  proposed.  On 
this  point,  I  have  to  say  in  the  fewest  words  that  regarding  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  as  unquestionable  to  expend  if 

the  public  nioney  on  objects  conducive  to  commerce  between 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  I  can  see  no  just  ground  for  disiinc- 
tion,  in  this  respect,  between  Fresh  Water  or  Tide  Streams,  Lake 
Harbors  or  Ocean  Harbors,  which  are  or  may  be  rendered  realiy 
•subservient  to  these  ends. 

In   this  view,  I  have,  whilst  a  member  of  tiie   Senate  of  the 
United  States,  given  my  vote  for  the  appropriations  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.      I  have 
withheld  my  vote  at  the  same  time  from  the  Harbor  bills  pre 
sented,  because  I  had,  on  every  occasion,  cause  to  entertai 
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belief  that  subjects  had  found  insertion  in  the  Bills  by  what  is 
denominated  log-roIUng  and  jobbing,  which  had  no  just  title  to 
their  place  from  their  mtrinsic  utility,  and  I  could  not  conceive 
any  object  of  value  enough  to  authorize  the  sanction  of  such  an 
abuse,  and  the  mischief  of  introducing  it  as  an  example  and  a 
precedent.  It  has  been  with  regret  that  I  have  been  constrained 
to  yield  to  the  paramount  force  of  this  objection. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  justly  the  motives  to  this  late 
reply  to  your  letter,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  to  be 

With  much  respect,  yours, 

W.  S.  Archer.* 

Messrs.  Jl'dd  and  others,  Committee. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  only  Whig  representative  to  Congress  from  this 
State,  we  are  ho^ppy  to  see  is  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention.  This  is  his 
first  visit  to  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  State,  and  we  have  no  doubt  his 
visit  will  impress  him  more  deeply,  if  possible,  with  the  importance,  and  in- 
spire a  higher  zeal  for  the  great  interest  of  River-and-Harbor  improvements. 
We  e.xpect  much  from  him  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  our  expectations  will  be  more  than  realized,  for  never  was  reliance 
placed  in  a  nobler  heart  and  a  sounder  judgment.  We  know  the  banner  he 
bears  will  never  be  soiled.  —  Chicago  Joiir-nal,  July  6,  1847. 

Fali.f.n. — It  becomes  a  melancholy  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  one  of 
our  oldest  citizens,  Samuel  Lisle  Smith.  He  expired  at  his  residence,  on 
Sunday  last,  [July  30,  1S54,  aged  37,]  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends. 

The  departed  had  lived  among  us  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  his  name 
is  inefTaceably  associated  with  the  growth  of  our  City,  in  which  he  experienced 
a  peculiar  pride,  and  over  which  his  brilliant  talents  shed  a  lustre.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  eloquence  of  the  gifted  orator  will  not  soon  fade  from  the  public 
mind,  \\hich  he  could  sway  at  times  as  with  the  wand  of  a  magician.  The 
rememberance  of  his  virtues  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  com- 
muned with  him  as  a  friend.  For  those  who  mourn  the  sudden  rupture  of  the 
most  tender  ties,  there  is  no  language  to  express  their  grief;  how  api)lical^le 
to  their  case  is  the  following  beautiful  pas>age  which  fell  from  his  ov\n  lips 
but  a  few  days  since,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  James  H.  Collins,  [July  14. 
1854,]: 

"There  is  no  styptic  to  staunch  the  artery  of  domestic  love  now  bleeding. 
There  is  one  and  only  one  Comforter.  To  Him  let  us  commend  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  that  to  them  he  may  give  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. " — Chicai^o 
Democratic  Press,  August  5,  1S54. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  one 
of  the  mo=:t  distinguished  men  of  the  West,  died  in  Chicago  on  Feb.  21,  1850. 
and  the  Democrat  of  the  22d,  ^ays  : 

He  had  been  for  some  days  .-.utTering  under  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  which  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  decease  assumed  the  n:alignant  form.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  dissolution  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  accord- 
ingly set  himself  to  prepare  his  temporal  affairs  in  anticipation  of  hi->  departure. 

Judge  Thomas  was  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age  He  leaves  a  large  and  in- 
teresting family,  and,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  through  his  exertions,  in  easy 
circumstances. 
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rFrom  the  Xeic-York  Semi-Weekly  Trihv.ne,  Saturday,  July  17,  1817.] 

The  Great  River -and -Harbor    Convention  at    Chicago  —  Railroad  to 

the  Pacific— Internal  Improvements  and  Party  Politics,  Etc. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  July  5—4  P.M. 

Chicago  has  been  filling  up  with  Delegates  to  the  People's  Convention  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days,  but  it  was  not  until  Saturday  that  the  pressure  be- 
came burdensome.  When  we  arrived,  on  the  Orei^on,  at  sunrise,  yesterday 
morning,  there  was  scarcely  a  spare  inch  of  room  in  any  public  house  save  in 
a  few  bedrooms  long  since  bespoken.  But  the  citizens  had  already  thrown 
open  their  dwellings,  welcoming  strangers  in  thousands  to  their  cordial  and 
bounteous  hospitality;  the  steamboats,  as  they  came  in,  proffered  tlieir  spacious 
accommodations  and  generous  fare  to  their  passengers  during  their  stay;  and 
though  four  or  (\\&  boats  full  freighted  came  in  yesterday,  and  two  more,  with 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  each,  came  in  this  morning,  I  believe  there  are 
none  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  chance  of  shelter  to-night  at  this  present  writing. 
At  all  events,  the  people  of  Chicago  have  earned  a  noble  reputation  for  hospi- 
tality and  public  spirit. 

The  grand  parade  took  place  this  morning,  and,  though  the  route  traversed 
was  short,  in  deference  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  spectacle  was  truly 
magnificent.  The  citi2:ens  of  Chicago,  of  course,  furnished  the  most  imposing 
part  of  it — the  Music,  the  Military,  the  Ships  on  wheels,  ornamented  Fire 
Engines,  etc.  1  never  witnessed  anything  so  superb  as  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  Fire  Companies  with  their  Engines  drawn  by  led  horses,  tastefully 
caparisoned.  Our  New-York  Firemen  must  try  again:  they  have  certainly 
been  outdone. 

I  think  New  York  had  some  300  Delegates  on  the  ground — among  them, 
John  C.  Spencer,  J.  Depeyster  Ogden,  Thurlow  Weed,  James  L.  Parton,  Seth 
C.  Hawley,  George  W.  Patterson,  Alvin  Bronson,  John  E.  Piinmau,  etc. 
From  New  England  the  number  present  is  smaller,  but  still  considerable;  I 
notice  among  them,  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  of  Conn.,  Hon.  Eli^ha  H.  Allen, 
now  of  Boston,  etc.,  etc.  From  New  Jersey  there  are  6  or  8;  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  think  50  to  loo;  among  them  Hon.  .\ndrew  Stewart.  Senator  John- 
son, of  Erie,  etc. ;  from  Ohio,  the  number  may  not  be  much  greater,  but 
among  them  are  Flon.  'i'om  Corwin,  Gov.  Bebb,  Ex-Gov.  Morrow,  Hon.  R. 
C.  Schenck,  Hon.  John  C.  Wright,  etc.  From  Georgia,  there  are  at  least 
two  here,  and  one  of  them  is  Hon.  Thos.  Butler  King;  there  is  one  even  from 
South  Carolina;  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  are  v\eil  represented;  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  have  a  large  reL;iment  each,  while  Northern  Illinois  is  here,  of 
cour.se,  en  f/iasse.  A  judicious  estimate  makes  the  number  present  to-day 
20,000  men,  of  whom   10,000  are  here  as  Members  of  the  Convention. 

The  morning  ^as  very  hot,  and  the  Procession,  though  not  long  in  its  course, 
was  long  in  getting  in  motion — of  course,  the  waiting  was  tedious;  though  we 
had  a  pleasant  s<iuare  on  the  Lake  shore  to  form  in  and  something  of  a  breeze 
to  temper  the  sun's  fervor.  But  for  a  gentle  shower  last  evening,  the  day 
would  have  been  extremely  dusty;  it  was  sufficiently  so  as  it  was.  The  after- 
noon is  more  breezy  and  pleasant. 

The  citizens  had  provided  a  spacious  and  beautiful  tent,  about  100  feet 
square,  pitched  in  an  open  squaie  near  the  centre  of  the  City,  radiating  from 
a  tall  pole  in  the  centre,  and  well  provided  with  seats.  It  holds  about  4000 
persons  comfortably.  The  rest  of  the  gathering  were  constrained  to  look  in 
over  the  heads  of  those  seated. 
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[Mr.  G.  here  gives  an  account  of  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  this  part  of  his  letter  was  anticipated  by  our  Express.] 

On  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  the  Convention  \A-as  briefly  addressed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Mass.,  mainly  on  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  of  Xew- 
England  on  the  settlemenc  and  character  of  the  great  West.  ^Vhen  he  had 
closed,  a  very  general  call  was  made  for  Hon.  Tliomas  Corwin.  of  Ohio,  which 
could  not  be  stilled.  Mr.  Corwin  was  finally  sought  out  in  the  body  of  the 
Convention,  and  conducted  to  the  stand  by  Hon,  John  \Ventworth.  Although 
coming  to  the  stand  reluctantly,  Mr.  C.  addressed  the  Convention  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  on  ttie  relations  and  relative  character 
of  the  Puritans,  so  eloquently  eulogized  by  the  preceding  speaker,  and  the 
people  of  the  West — on  tlie  wants  and  just  demands  of  the  West — the  ab-urd 
folly  of  considering  Harbor  Improvements  on  salt  water  Constitutional  and  on 
fresh  water  not  so — the  mighty  strides  of  the  West  to  greatness  and  dominion, 
and  the  certainty  that  she  who  now  implores  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
command,  etc.,  etc.  The  va.^t  assemblage  was  electrified  by  this  admiral)le 
effort.        '  H.   G. 


SECOXD   LWV. 

Chicago,  July  6,  1847. 

The  attendance  at  the  ses>ions  of  the  Convention  to-day  has  been  very  nu- 
merous, indicating  undiminished  interest.  The  first  busmess  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  two  Delegates  from  each  State  represented  to  draft 
and  report  Resolutions  expressive  of  the  general  views  and  commendatory  of 
the  objects  of  this  vast  deiil)erative  body. 

Various  [)ropositions,  which  were  offered,  were  referred  to  this  Committee, 
which  immediately  retired  to  the  Court  House  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

Tn  its  absence,  the  letters  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Henry  Clay,  Silas 
Wright,  Martin  \'an  Puren,  Lewis  Cass,  Gov.  Felch,  of  Mich.,  Plon.  B.  K. 
Wood,  of  Albany,  Hon.  Josejjh  Grinnell,  of  Mass.,  etc.,  etc.,  were  rea«l. 
These  I  dispatched  you  in  proof-slips  last  evening,  and  I  hope  they  will  havc 
reached  you  in  advance  (jf  this,  'ihe  shortest  and  most  significant  of  these  is 
that  of  Cicn.  Cass,  \\ ho  is  content  to  say  he  can  not  (/.  e.  will  not)  come,  with- 
out the  least  expression  of  sympathy  uith  the  objects  or  desire  for  the  success 
of  the  Convention.  The  letter  excited  much  astonishment,  and  was  read- 
twice  at  the  urgent  call  of  many  Delegates.  Ihe  general  expression  of  senti- 
ment thereupon,  though  not  boisterous,  was  by  no  means  flattering  to  Gen. 
Cass.  Messrs.  Wright  and  \'an  Buren's  letters,  especially  the  former,  though 
full  of  qualifications  and  reservations,  wore  a  favorable  aspect,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  hearty  cordiality.  Mr.  Wood's  letter  is  the  gem  of  the  collection. 
Its  straight-out  advocacy  of  Harbor-and-River  Improvements,  without  equivo- 
cation or  compromise,  and  its  plain-spoken  denunciation  of  the  objects  and 
character  of  the  present  War  on  Mexico — coming  from  a  Eoco-l-^oco  Member 
of  the  last  Congress,  who  has  had  the  best  public  and  private  oijportunities 
for  observing  the  machinery  by  which  that  war  was  got  up  and  is  sustained,  I 
hope  it  will  be  every  where  read  and  heeded.  I'he  letters,  having  been  delib- 
erately read,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  along  with  the  proceedings  of  liie 
Convention.  It  iiaving  been  understood  that  a  characteristic  letter  had  been 
received  from  Hon.  John  M.  Bolts,  of  Virginia,  a  very  urgent  and  general 
demand  v.a>  made  for  its  production  and  reading;  but  it  appeared  that  it  wa-^ 
a  private  letter,  though  referring  to  the  meeting  and  objects  of  the  Convention, 
and  that  tlie  gentleman  who  received  it  had  seen  fit  to  withhold  it  from 
the  Committee,  as  possibly  calculated  to  give  offence  to  some  portion  of  the 
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Delegates  jnesent.  It  •vvill  doubtless  be  published  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Convention,  and  will  be  every  where  current.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
have  seen  it  to  be  particularly  spicy. 

Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  was  next  called  out,  and  made  a  vigorous 
and  animated  speech  in  favor  of  Internal  Improvement  generally,  on  compre- 
hensive grounds  and  in  the  most  catholic  spirit.  It  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
plain  and  thorough-going  for  the  weak  stomachs  of  some  present,  who  had  but 
recently  begun  to  profess  friendship  for  Internal  Improvem.ent,  and  who  did 
not  wish  to  lose  caste  with  their  party  while  desirous  of  doing  something  for 
the  people.  It  pleased  right  well  a  majority  of  the  Cop\'ention,  but  brought 
up  in  opposition  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  our  City,  who  favored  us  with 
an  able  and  courteous  speech  in  favor  of  "  Strict  Construction  "  and  of  such 
River  and  Harbor  Improvements  only  as  are  consistent  therewith.  He  was 
sharply  interrogated  by  different  members,  and,  in  reply  to  their  questions, 
denied  the  right  of  the  Federal  (government  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Illinois  River,  since  that  River  runs  through  a  single  State  only,  or  of  the 
Hudson  ahn'c  a  port  of  eutry!  The  Convention,  or  rather  a  portion  of  its 
members,  manifc>ted  considerable  impatience  during  the  latter  portion  of  this 
speech,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  Mr.  F.  was  perfectly  courteous,  not  at 
all  tedious,  and  fairly  called  out  by  tlie  speech  of  Mr.  Stewart.  For  my  part, 
I  rejoiced  that  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  was  so  clearly  set  forth.  When 
he  had  concluded,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  tall  specimen  of  an  Illinoian, 
ju:,t  elected  to  Congress  from  the  only  Whig  District  in  the  State,  was  called 
out,  and  spoke  brietly  and  happily  in  reply  to  Mr.  Field.  As  he  closed,  the 
Committee  came  in,  and  through  its  chairman,  Hon.  J.  C.  Wright,  reported 
a  series  of  fifteen  Resolutions,  which  were  read  by  Charles  King,  of  N.  J.,  and 
advocated  in  a  most  able  and  interesting  speech  by  Hon.  Jolm  C.  Spencer,  of 
New  York — a  constitutional  argument,  evincing  deep  research  and  great  power. 
They  are  as  follows:  [We  published  these  Resolutions  in  our  last,  under  the 
title  of  "Declaration  of  Sentiments. "J 

These  Resolutions  having  been  read  and  accepted,  Mr.  D.  D.  Field  very 
fairly  objected  to  the  last  clause  of  the  fifth  resolution,  affirming  substantially 
that  the  "common  understanding"  of  the  Constitution,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  "  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  that  instrument  as  any  one  of  its 
nio.it  explicit  provisions."  This  ought  to  have  prevailed,  but  it  did  not — Mr. 
Spencer  suggesting  that  it  was  almost  a  literal  extract  from  Gen.  Jackson's 
^Lays\ille  \'eto  Mes-;age.  A  morion  to  amend  the  I4tli  resolution,  which  was 
thought  to  affirm  anti-Tariff  doctrine,  ])rcvailed — though  the  objection  seemed 
to  me  rather  super rluous.  The  resolutions  were  then  adopted — the  other  thir- 
teen with  aljsolute  unanimity.  A  sixteenth  re-olution,  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Executive  Committee,  to  transmit  the  jnoceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  to  collect  and  pul)Iish  facts  calculated 
to  enforce  the  views  of  this  Convention,  etc.  This  resolution  uas  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Hon,  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Ga.,  was  now  urgently  called  out,  having 
declined  a  call  to  speak  until  the  resolutions  should  be  adopted,  and  made  a 
most  admirable  speech  in  favor  of  River-and-llarbor  Improvements,  and  In- 
ternal Improvement  generally.  It  was  really  a  great  speech,  thoroughly 
National  in  its  spirit,  and  logking  to  the  benefit  of  each  section  through  the 
good  of  all.  I  do  hope  this  excellent  speecii  will  be  reported,  for  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  generally  read  and  approved.  When  he  had  closed.  Gov.  P.ebb,  of 
Ohio,  was  called  for,  but  did  not  appear,  and  the  Convention  {dy^  o'clock) 
adjourned  to  <_^  A.M.  to-morrow.  .  if*,   (i. 
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THIRD  AND  LAST  DAY— RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC,  &c.  f 

Chicago,  III,  July  7,  1S47.  > 

To '^ay  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  speaking  and  hearing,  with  the  transac-  ^ 

tion  of  such  minor  business  as  was  let't  untinished  yesterday.      A  Committee  of  i 

two  from  each  State  to  collect  and  prepare  evidence  of  the  importance  and  ( 

urgent  necessity  of  River  and  Harbor  Improvements,  as  also  to  lay  before  the  f 

President  and  each  House  of  Congress  the  proceedings  and  resolves  of  this  | 

Convention,  was  appointed  by  the  Chair,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Delegations 
from  each  State.  I  *)elieve  the  two  members  from  our  State  are  John  C. 
Spencer,  of  Albany,  and  Samuel  B.  Rugbies,  of  New  York.  The  printing  of 
the  proceedings  in  pam.phlet:  form,  with  such  reports  and  documents  as  should 
be  deemed  advisable,  vvas  al>o  ordered.  Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent were  moved  by  Plon.  Thomas  Corwin,  and  adopted  with  entluisiastic 
unanimity;  so  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  their  courte- 
ous hospitality  and  kindness  to  the  Delegates  generally.  But  the  Convention 
came  together  thoroughly  resolved  that  no  topic  should  be  entertained  which 
might  mar  the  harmony  and  hearty  unanimity  with  which  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Grand  Committee  had  been  received  and  adopted  yesterday;  so  that  suc- 
cessive efforts  to  get  before  it  the  project  of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  tlie  Free 
Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc.,  etc.,  were  promptly  and  decidedly 
thwarted  by  the  undebatable  motion  to  lay  on  the  table;  and.  at  about  11 
o'clock  A.^I.,  being  the  first  practicable  moment,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
made,  seconded,  put  and  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Previous  to  putting  the  question,  however,  the  President  of  the  Convention, 
Hon.  Pldward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him  in 
a  speech  which  took  the  Convention  completely  by  surprise — so  able,  so  for- 
cible, and  replete  with  the  soul  of  eloquence,  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  this  wonderful  speech,  of  which  I  regret  to  know  that  no  full  notes 
were  taken.  No  account  that  can  now  be  given  will  do  it  justice.  In  the 
course  of  it,  Mr.  B.  remarked  that  when  he  emigrated,  in  1S12,  to  the  French 
village  of  huts  called  St.  Louis,  which  has  now  50,000  inhabitants,  he  was 
obliged  to  hire  a  guard  against  hostile  savages  to  accompany  him  across  the 
unbroken  wilderness  which  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a  civilized  popu- 
lation of  600,000  freemen. — His  speech  was  greeted  at  its  clo.ie  by  the  wh>»!e 
Convention  rising  and  cheering  I  *       ^nd  fervently. 

The  Conventi.'  ''  now  adj^arr '''.d /irojor/nd,  but  instantly  reorganizcfl  as 
a  Committee  of  t'l-.'  Whole  on  the  "'.ate  of  the  Union,  when  Gov.  William 
Bebb,  of  Ohio,  w  •  constrained  to  come  forward.  In  a  brief  speech,  he  for- 
cibly set  forth  the  just  subordination  of  all  ].hysical  and  material  to  mental  and 
moral  im-f^rovement — to  the  diffusion  of  Intelligence,  the  purification  of  Moral-, 
and  the  Melioration  of  the  Social  condition  of  Man.  Vain,  said  he,  will  be 
all  your  Canals  and  Railroads,  your  River-and-Harl)or  Improvements,  if  the 
condition  of  the  Toiling  Millions  be  not  thereby  or  therewith  sensibly  melio- 
rated— if  there  shall  still  be  constrained  to  delve  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per 
day  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  phy.sical  life.  I  hold,  said  he,  that  thi.>.  need 
not  and  ought  not  to  continue — tliat  Society  may  be  so  revised  that  ten  or 
eight  hours'  faithful  labor  daily  will  secure  to  every  industrious  man  or  family 
a  fully  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  that  each  may  have 
ample  leisure  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  and  perfection  of  his  Moral,  Social, 
and  Intellectual  powers.  Let  us  never  forget  that  this  is  the  grent  end  of  all 
physical  improvement,  and  that  such  works  as  v/e  are  met  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  our  rulers  and  fellow-citi/.ens  are  essential  only  as  conducive  there- 
to.— [Gov.  Bebb's  remarks  were  warmly  and  generally  responded  to  by  the 
thousands  present;  two-thirds  of  whom  were  doubtless  Whigs;   for,  though 
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the  principal  editors  respectively  of  the  N.  Y.  Express,  Utica  Gazette,  and 
Buffalo  Cc/n.  Advertiser,  with  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cmtrier  d--'  Enquirer^ 
were  among  those  present  at  the  Convention,  it  doth  not  appear  that  their 
journals  have  ever  been  much  circulated  or  pondered  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Should  they  see  fit  hereupon  to  read  Gov.  Bebb  out  of  the  Whig  party, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  their  bull  of  excommunication  copied  into  some 
journal  or  journals  circulating  Westward,  or  they  will  hardly  have  the  desired 
effect.] 

Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Gen.  Levi  Hubbell,-of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  S.  Lisle  Smith,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Anson  Burlingame,  of  Mass.^ 
(late  of  Mich.),  Hon.  E.  H.  Allen,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  H.  Greeley,  of 
New  York,  were  called  out  in  succession,  when  each  briefly  and  acceptably 
addressed  the  vast  concourse.  The  speech  of  ?>Ir.  Smith,  of  this  City,  regarded 
as  an  oratorial  etTort,  was  the  best  of  the  many  good  speeches  made  here  with- 
in these  three  days.  It  was  beautiful,  thrilling,  highly  poetic,  enchaining  and 
enrapturing  the  audience.  I  will  not  attempt  to  sketch  it.  Mr.  Allen's  re- 
marks were  very  happy,  in  a  very  dilTerent  vein — these  two  affording  striking 
illustrations  of  \\'estern  and  Eastern  popular  speaking  respectively. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Hall,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ne.xt  rising  to  advocate  a  series  of 
resolutions  offered  by  him  concerning  the  proposed  Railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  (i  P.M.)  adjourned  ov^r  to  3  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  the  meeting  reassembled  and  listened  to  a  long  and  forcible  argument  of 
Mr.  Hall  against  the  respective  plans  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  Dr.  Carver  for 
constructing  the  great  Pacific  Roarl,*  and  in  favor  of  tlie  counter  proposition 
that  the  Railroad  shall  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Nation,  its  directors 
being  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  the  lands  along  the  route 
withheld  from  the  clutch  of  the  speculator,  etc.,  etc.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, the  meeting,  after  some  desultory  discussion,  adopted  his  resolutions, 
with  a  preamble  explaining  thai  this  was  the  act  of  a  Mass  Meeting  of  citizens 
at  Chicago  after  the  adjournment  of  the  River-and-IIarbor  Convention. — And 
then  (5  P.M. )  the  meeting  adjourned  without  day. 

— Thu-i  has  met,  deliberated,  harmonized,  acted,  and  separated,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  Conventions  ever  held  in  this  or  any  country. 
It  was  truly  characterized  as  a  Congress  of  Freemen,  destitute  of  Pay  and 
.Mileage,  but  in  all  else  inferior  to  no  deliberative  body  which  has  assembled 
within  twenty  years.  Can  we  doubt  that  '  -esults  will  be  most  beneficent 
and  enduring?  ^,    -..-,  -.j.^,^.  ^^^,         H.  G. 

'■l'^  i  .1'. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMtLNT  ANT)  PARTY  POLITICS. 

Chicago,  Thursday,  July  8,  1847. 

The  great  North-Western  Convention  has  completed  its  labors  and  ad- 
journed— its  members  are  now  wending  their  several  ways  homeward;  its 
deliberations  and  acts  are  on  record,  and  are,  or  soon  will  be,  l)efore  the  peo- 
ple, by  whom  I  trust  they  will  be  generally  and  thoughtfully  considered. 
Those  wh'j  \\'ere  not  present  can  not  see,  but  may  imagine,  the  feverish  and 
incessant  anxiety  manife.sted  that  nothing  done  or  said  in  the  Convention  should 
seem  to  wear  a /.^r/y  aspect,  l^e  dictated  by  party  con.^iderations,  or  obnoxious 
to  party  ]^rcjudices — the  continual,  unsparing  disparagement  of  party  ends 
and  operations,  and  the  exertions  on  all  sides  to  bury  party  ties  and  feelings 
in  oblivion.  If  to  be  a  parti.-an  and  to  be  a  thief  had  been  synonimous,  Party 
could  hardly  have  been  more  studiously  descried  and  reprobated. 

This  was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.     Whoever  manifests  zeal  for  River- 

•  Wm.  M.  Hall's  Re.soUitions  and  Speech  will  be  found  at  page  91.  ,      ,   > 
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and-Harbor  Improvements,  or  labors  to  promote  their  construction  arid  ma^r- 
nify  their  importance,  yl^r  i>';:  sake  of  Party — to  subserve  the  interests  of  Party 
— acts  a  sinister,  unworthy  part,  de>erving  •severe  reprobation.  '•  Let  every 
tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom."  But  this  labored  renunciation  and  ^.enunciation 
of  Party  seem  to  me  neither  just  nor  honest.  If  there  be  any  ma;i  %vho  regard.-, 
Party  but  as  a  means  of  advancing  sordid  and  selhsli  ends,  that  man  does  well 
to  seem  ashamed  of  Party  when  he  appears  as  the  advocate  of  any  enterprise 
looking  to  ends  of  general  and  enduring  beneficence.  Let  ine  for  one,  how- 
ever, be  understood  and  recorded  as  not  less  uniformly  zealous,  consciencious, 
open  and  ardent  in  my  politics  than  in  anything  else  whatever.  I  very  wil- 
lingly strike  hands  with  political  opponents  who  may  agree  with  me  in  favor- 
ing this  or  any  other  good  work,  and  in  ail  sincerity  say,  "While  on  this  sub- 
^ject  we  will  put  aside  and  forget  our  partisan  differences:  we  u  ill  reniember 
"only  that  we  are  feilow-citizens  ardently  desiring  a  liberal  and  systematic 
"improvement  of  our  Rivers  and  Harbors."  This  is  right,  honest,  practica- 
ble. But  if  any  one  chooses  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  River-and-Harbor  im- 
provement, or  anytlnng  else,  in  any  such  language  as  this — '"Politics  and 
*'  Party  differences  are  all  folly,  nonsaise.  insanity — 'the  madness  of  the  many 
"for  the  gain  of  the  few' — we  renounce  and  repudiate  Party  as  an  idle  or  un- 
" clean  thing," — I  beg  that  it  be  understood  that  he  speaks  for  himself  and 
those  who  agree  with  him,  and  not  at  all  for  me. 

Nor  can  I  even  assent  unqualiliedly  to  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  Resolu- 
tions reported  by  the  appropriate  committee  and  adopted  by  the  Convention, 
deprecating  all  association  of  the  subject  of  River-and-Harbor  Improvement.-, 
with  Party  Politics.  I  have  au-eady  stated  what  I  understand  to  be  the  truth 
in  this  direction.  But  suppose  one  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the 
Country  be  proved  to  manifest  an  inveterate  and  radical  hostility  to  the  Im- 
provements in  que>tion — a  hostility  tempered  only  by  considerations  of  local 
necessity  and  to  the  extent  of  such  necessity — while  its  antagonist  approves 
it:»elf,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  steadfast  and  efficient  champion  of 
such  Improvements,  is  it  just  or  honest  to  say,  '-Party  Politics  have  nothing 
to  do  with  thir,  matter:  \'ote  for  one  party  or  the  cjther  as  prejuilice  or  fancy 
"may  dictate — it  will  be  all  the  same  as  far  as  Rivers  and  Harijors  are  con- 
"cerned?"  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  Doubtless,  many  an  individual  will 
virtually  say,  '"Though  I  want  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  improved,  1  .->!iail  still 
"  act  and  vote  with  the  Party  1  well  know  to  be  mainly  ////favoralde  to  such 
'•  works,  because  of  other  and  paramount  considerations" — this  is  every  man's 
own  business,  and,  wise  or  un\\ise,  (Jonventions  can  not  meddle  with  it.  But 
he  who  says  that  this  River-and-Harbor  question  stands  utterly  aside  from  the 
general  I'olitics  of  the  Country  .-[leaks  for  himself,  and  in  pointed  opposition 
to  fuy  understanding  and  convictions. 

For  who  that  reads  the  le.\din.g  journals  of  the  day — not  to  mention  the 
journals  of  Congress — can  be  ignorant  that  the  elemental  notions  and  popular 
ma\ims  of  one  of  the  great  parties  of  our  time  evince  the  most  radical  and 
invincible  hostility  to  all  such  vuidertakings  by  Government  as  that  of  River- 
and-Harbor  improvement?  '-The  world  is  governed  too  much" — "The  best 
Government  is  that  which  governs  least" — '*  Ztr/jri-.fr  yi?/;v"  {'"Let  us  alone, ") 
etc.,  etc. — does  anybody  that  //,■>:  eyes  pretend  to  !.ut  them  to  the  bearing  of 
the-;e  maxims  on  .-"Uch  topics  as  those  which  have  occupied  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention? L'ndoubtedly,  there  arc  individuals  of  the  Loco-Foco  party  who  on 
this,  as  there  are  some  who  on  other  subjects,  act  earnestly  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  and  obvious  dictate  of  these  maxims — for  instance,  Hon.  John 
\Ventworth.  M.  C,  from  this  In.->trict,  of  whom,  said  in  substance,  Mr.  Cor- 
win  in  his  speech  on  Monday : 

'•This  sul)ject  unites  men  most  opposed  in  Politic-, — for  instance,  the  Hon. 
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Member  f-om  Northern  Illinois  and  myself.  When  we  two  agree  in  favor  of 
a  public  measure,  it  must  be  r'ght.  He  is  among  tlie  most  zealous  and  thor- 
ough cham;  ions  of  these  Improvements,  and  not  at  all  troubled  wi^Ai  Consti- 
tutional sct-ples  in  regard  to  them.  He  may  be  considered  eve\i  latitudinous 
on  the  subject,  wnuh  [glq'^ping  round  at  'Long  John's'  anvpie  proportions]  is 
probably  owing  to  his  longituae.      ^''^  -^oes  VAa  "i  .i.giVi." 

True:  But  has  anybody  ever  heard  of  a  Loco-Eoco  representing  a  District 
ud  specially  interested  in  such  Improvements,  who  went  his  length  for  them? 
If  anybody  knows  the  whereabouts  of  that  unicorn,  let  him  be  trotted  out. 

Xo  man  can  read  even  the  letters  addressed  to  this  Convention,  in  answer 
to  invitations  to  attend  it,  without  being  struck  with  the  palpable  difference 
of  tone  and  spirit' which  separates  the  statesmen  of  the  two  great  parties.  On 
the  Whig  side  all  i>  frank  and  unqualitied — as  for  example,  Mr.  Webster's 
characteristic  letter  which  was  only  received  here  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the 
reading  of  which  yesterday  called  forth  three  spontaneous  and  liearty  cheers 
from  the  Convention.  Xobody  is  left  to  gue^s  at  the  position  of  Mr.  Webster, 
or  will  read  his  letter  twice  to  learn  what  it  means.  Turn  from  this  to  the 
letters  of  eminent  Loco  Eoco  statesmen,  beginning  v/ith  that  of  Gen.  Cass, 
long  a  citizen  of  the  West,  a  U.  .^.  Senator  from  harborless  ^lichigan,  and  an 
aspirant  to  the  Presidency,  rv:?  South  Carolina.  Did  mortal  man  ever  before 
see  such  a  letter  from  one  who  is  by  position  and  was  by  piofession  friendlv 
to  the  objects  of  the  Convention?  It  was  listened  to  Mith  hardly  less  aston- 
ishment than  indignation.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  by  it,  wiih  "a  few  more 
of  the  same  sort,"  of  an  anecdote  I  lately  hear^i  o\  the  renowned  battle-held 
of  Bladensburgh,  which  a  lanky,  lop-sided  Marylandev,  who  s-iw  the  affair,  is 
in  the  habit  of  showing  and  illustrating  to  visitors  (not  often  Americans)  for  a 
consideration.  A  British  officer  was  lately  his  customer,  anri,  on  e.xamining 
the  ground  where  our  militia  stood — or  rather  did  n't  stand — he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  surprise  at  the  hi^toric  suddenness  of  their  departure.  "Why,  "in- 
quired he,  "how  came  your  countrymen  to  run  away  in  such  numbers  from 
such  a  position  as  this?"  "  Why,"  replied  Maryland,  rather  puzzled  by  the 
directness  of  the  query,  " tkey  didn't  seem  to  take  no  interest.'''  Ditto  of  Gen. 
Cass  and  company. 

Turn  from  this  to  the  letter-  of  Silas  Wright  ^^  Co.,  who  form  the  other 
wing  of  the  Loco-Eoco  array.  These  appear  to  be  really  desirous  that  some- 
thing sliouKl  be  done  for  Rivers  and  Harbor>,  but  extremely  fearful  witiial  that 
the  expression  of  this  sentiment  will  compromise  their  Political  orthodoxy. 
The  critical  navigation  on  which  they  are  embarked  may  well  awaken  them 
to  sympathy  for  the  mariners  on  our  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers.  How  cau- 
tious I  how  full  of  reservations  and  qualifications!  Gov.  Wright  is  careful  to 
tell  us  that  he  has  a  deep  local  interest  on  the  right  side  of  the  Improvement 
question,  and  he  r.-  very  careful  also  to  exhibit  his  fears  that  too  much  will  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  shiji  of  State  must 
be  well  supplied  with  anchors  ere  slie  is  sped  upon  that  perilous  coast.  Mil- 
lions on  millions  are  annually  voted  without  hesitation  or  scruple  to  maintain 
armies  and  armaments,  forts  and  navies:  nobody  expresses  fears  that  our  Con- 
stitution or  our  Liberties  will  be  periled  by  that:  but  a  few  thousand.>  squeezed 
out  semi-occasionally  for  purposes  really,  paljjably,  enduringly  beneficent — 
these  suffice  to  throw  into  hysterics  even  those  who  profess  to  be  favorable  to 
the  objects  thus  promoted.  We  must  take  care — look  sharp — watch  narrow- 
ly, or  the  Constitution  will  be  subverted  and  Erecd<jm  crushed  by  the  building 
of  a  few  piers  and  the  clearing  out  of  the  channels  of  certain  rivers!  Was 
ever  such  a  cause  of  apprehension  conjured  up  before? 

But  look  at  Gov.  \Vright's  timidly  suggested  limitation  to  River  Improve- 
ments. They  must  be  confined  to  Rivers  and  parts  of  Rivers  whereon  Com- 
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merce  already  exists,  and  not  extended  to  tliose  previously  unsusceptible  of 
navigaL*ion.  P^or  instance,  the  Red  River  of  tlie  South-\\'est  is  (or  was)  utterly  V 
obstructeu  by  the  famous  Raft  not  far  above  its  mouth,  and,  of  course,  so  long 
as  that  absolutt-Jy  prevented  all  navigation  above  Shrevepor*:,  Us  removal  was 
unconditional.  Luf  if  it  had  only  been  ^^--If"  p^  itijli'rjr-'.s  as  it  really  was — if 
it  had  not  utterly  prevenrecf  naviy'LCwV^V  but  allowed  small,  hardy  steamlioats 
to  work  through  or  dive  under  and  thus  vanquish  it,  then  it  might  do  to  let  the 
Government  pull  it  in  pieces  and  remove  itl  Its  extreme  injuriousness  affords 
the  reason  for  preserving  it,  in  deference  to  the  immortal  "Resolutions  of  '98," 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  Red- River  Raft  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  Dryden's  heroes  vvdio  in  a  stilted 
drama  paradoxically  exclaims, 

"My  wound  is  great  because,  it  is  so  small," 
on  hearing  which  a  wag  in  the  pit  sung  out, 

"Then  'twould  be  greater  were  it  none  At  all." 

Gov.  Wright  has  evidently  studied  logic  and  constitutional  law  in  iliis- 
school. 

In  the  same  mistaken  spirit,  Mr.  David  Dudley  h'ield  of  our  City,  v.lieu 
arguing  before  the  Convention  in  favor  of  a  "strict  construction"  and  display- 
ing the  awful  perils  of  latitudinarian  views  and  policy  on  this  subject  being 
asked,  "Do  you  consider  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois 
River  Constitutional?"  —  "Does  it  not  run  through  more  than  one  State?" 
was  his  Yankee  answer.  "No!  Xo!"  responded  a  hundred  voices.  "'Ihen 
I  do  ;/('/  consider  it  Constitutional,"  was  his  response.  Now  the  principle 
here  aimed  at  may  be  sound,  yet  the  application  be  l^agrantly  blundering.  A 
river  may  be  wholly  in  one  State,  yet  its  navigation  be  immensely  important 
to  a  dozen — as  the  lludson,  for  example — while  another  may  run  through  U\<y 
or  more  States,  yet  its  navigation  be  tar  less  important  to  any  or  to  all.  Thus 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  only  a  few  miles  long,  lying  wh(jlly 
within  the  limits  of  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  is  plainly  a  work  of  great 
National  importance;  while  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  ten  times  as  long,  an(,l 
penetrating  two  great  States,  is  palpably  local  in  its  character  and  uses. 
Mr.  Field's  distinction  is  ill  taken  and  worthless. 

"RiUt  do  you  hold  that  the  lludson  may  be  Con>titutionally  improved?" 
wa-s  the  next  question.  '^ Be/ozc  a  Cu$to))i- House  \\.  may, "  replied  Air,  l-icKl. 
Here  was  revived  in  essence  the  very  distinction  between  salt  and  fresh  water 
improvements  which  Mr.  F.  had  just  before  most  emphatically  rcpudiateiil 
And  is  it  not  a  most  fallacious-and  irrational  distinction?  (Consider  its  prac- 
tical effect  in  fdling  the  country  with  inland  Custom-llouses — at  St.  Louis,  at 
Albany,  at  Pittsburg,  etc. — to  the  pernicious  multiplication  of  offices  and  the 
sensible  increase  of  our  put:)lic  burdens.  Who  can  seriously  regar<l  it  as  more 
Constitutional  to  im])rove  the  Ohio  witli  a  Custom-IIouse  at  Pittsburg  than  11 
the  goods  had  paid  duties  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  or  even  >\ew  (Jrlean-.-* 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  doctrine  here  enunciated  makes  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  subordinate  entirely  to  the  raising  of  revenue,  while  the  facilita- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  promotion  of  National  well-being  are  made  the 
merest  incidents  of  the  taxing  power.  Instead  of  raising  revenue  for  purposes 
of  general  benificence,  we  tolerate  such  purposes  as  incidental  to  the  raiding  of 
revenue.      I  protest.  *• 

"But  may  the  Government  make  a  Harbor  at  Chicago?"  Mr.  I'\  was  askdi. 
"Was  there  any  Harbor  here  already?"  he  queried  in  turn.  Here  is  Mf. 
Wright's  distinction  again.  Rut  just  consider  it  for  a  moment.  Suppo>e 
there  had  been  originally  a  dozen  perfect  Harbors  on  the  southern  coast  <>f 
Lake  Michigan,  with  half  a  dozen  needing  some  work  to  render  them  safe  and 
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-.ccessible,  these  latter  being  needed  oaly  for  local  accommodation,  niight  not 
:heir  improvement  have  been  very  fairly  deferred  to  local  and  personal  enter- 
.iise,  on  the  ground  asserted  by  Col.  Benton  that  they  in  truth  "harbored 
nothing  but  the  interests  of  their  owners?"  Now  take  the  actual  case  of  the 
entire  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan,  nine  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  covered 
v. ith  commerce,  yet  without  a  single  natural  harbor  or  place  of  refuge  for 
vo'^els  in  a  storm,  who  can  doubt  that  the  construction  of  one  or  more  Har- 
■'■jts  is  imperatively  demanded  by  considerations  of  National  and  general  well 
cing?  No  matter  if  they  have  to  be  made  entirely— scooped  out  of  the 
-hifting  sands  and  fortified  by  e\pen>ive  piers— the  very  fact  that  the}'  "u-tsj' 
be  expensive  puts  theni  beyond  tiie  reach  of  private  enterprise  or  local  exer- 
tion. The  greater  the  natural  deficiency — the  necessity  for  Harbors  being 
obvious  and  conceded — the  more  palpable  the  necessity  and  thus  the  Consti- 
tutionality of  National  interposition. 

I  must  close  abruptly,  being  summoned  to  the  day's  journey  before  me. 
Will  not  each  considerate  reader  follow  out  the  train  of  thought  suggested  and 
draw  the  httinij  conclusions?  H.   G. 
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[From  tlie  AlUnny  En^nii.'j  ./o/o-y/a/,  Wednesday,  July  U,  184 7. J 
A  Trip  to  Chicago — Lake-and-Harbor  Convention — A  Run   through 

the  Lakes  — Niagara  Falls — •Maid  of  the  Mist" — Captain  Van 

Cleve  and  his  "Cataract,"  Etc. 

From  the  Editor. 

Ste.\mbo.\t  E.Mi'iKK,  June  t,o,  1S47. 
I  am  artoat,  for  the  fir^,t  time,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  that  magnificent  Steamer, 
the  Empire,  Capt.  Randall,  who  had  steam  up  and  was  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  cars.  In  ascending  to  her  beautiful  saloon,  we  found  some  three  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  grouped  around  upon  sofas,  divans,  etc.,  as  luxufciou^Iy  as 
on  board  of  our  own  splendid  Isaac  Ncii'ton  and  Hendrik  Hudson.  Immedi- 
ately Capt.  R.  commenced  working  his  way,  by  slow  and  tortuous  movements, 
out  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  the  insufficiency  of  which,  for  the  vast  commerce  of 
these  inland  oceans,  forcibly  impressed  us  with  the  importance  of  the  Conven- 
tion about  to  assemljle  at  Chicago.  That  Convention  will,  by  its  delibera- 
tions, it  is  hoped,  awaken  not  only  the  whole  American  people,  but  their 
'jovernment,  to  the  magnitude  of  an  interest  that  has  heretofore  been  almost 
entirely  neglected,  saving  the  peop-le  from  the  mortification  and  the  Ciovern- 
nient  from  the  disgrace  of  again  seeing  the  implements  and  the  materials  pre- 
pared for  the  coiv- traction  of  Lake  harbors,  sold  at  "public  vendue  I" 

At  least  two-thirds  of  our  cabin  .passengers  are  Delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion. The^e,  however,  are  but  the  stragglers  of  an  army  of  delegates  that  had 
left  Buffalo  earlier.  The  number  of  delegates,  therefore,  will  be  legion.  Our 
great  commercial  metropolis,  though  deeply  interested,  will,  I  fear,  be  but 
feebly  represented.  The  only  Delegates  with  us,  from  New  York,  are  Mr. 
Brooks  of  the  Expies.',  and  Edwin  I^urr,  ILsq.,  a  friend  v. ith  Avhom  I  traveled 
in  Europe,  an-f  with  whom  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet.  Very  few.  of  the 
large  number  of  Delegates  appointed  have  appeared.  Albany  has  shown 
more  spirit,  though  her  delegation  i-^  not  as  large  as  was  expected.  Hon.  John 
C.  Spencer,  Mr.  Croswell,  and  Mr.  'i'homas  L.  Greene  are  here,  bringiPig  u[) 
our  rear  guard.  Gen.  Davis  i.s,  I  believe,  the  "sole  representative"  of  the 
city  of  Troy. 
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July  I. 

We  have  a  calm,  delightful  night,  and  at  sunrise  was  a  few  miles  abovi 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  gliding  rapidly  along  some  six  miles  from  the  shore.  At  > 
o'clock,  nearly  three  hundred  passengers  were  seated  in  the  Empi/Ys  spaciou> 
saloon,  to  an  ample  and  well-served  breakfast. 

During  the  forenoon,  our  friend,  Seth  C.  Ilawley  of  Buffalo,  called  our 
attention  to  a  circumstance  which  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  Americasi 
eyes,  and  which  proved,  far  more  conclusively  than  argument  or  even  ngure- 
can  prove,  the  impolicy  and  wretchedness  of  our  "  Financial  System  of  Forty- 
Two. "  The  eye,  at  a  single  glance,  took  in  a  conmiercial  fleet,  consisting  of 
fifteen  sail,  all  from  Cleveland,  and  the  neighboring  ports,  and  all  heading 
directly  for  the  Welland  Canal. 

We  reached  Cleveland  at  i  o'clock,  where  we  lay  an  hour,  which  hour  we 
improved  by  riding,  first  through  its  busy,  bustling  streets,  and  then  along  one 
or  two  of  its  broad  avenues,  adorned  with  tasteful  mansions,  surrounded  by  a 
profusion  of  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  and  tlowers.  Cleveland,  as  the  outlet  of 
the  Ohio  Canal,  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  accessible,  safe,  and  ''snug"  har- 
bor. The  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  navigation  1,300,000  barrels  flour, 
and  1,200,000  bushels  wheat  have  been  shipped  at  Cleveland  '' speaks  for 
itself. " 

Hon.  Jolm  W.  Allen,  a  former  Representative  in  Congress,  and  one  of  the  mo-t 
useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  deservedly  esteemed,  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
with  several  otlier  Delegates  from  that  town,  joined  us.  Mr.  Alien,  after 
completing  his  law  studies  at  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1S25,  in  a  schooner  of  less  burthen  than  an  Erie  canal-boat,  and  landed  in  a 
yawl  on  the  beach,  there  being  then  neither  harbor  nor  dock  there. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  passed  in  view  of  the  scene  of  Perry's  sanguinary  naval 
battle  and  glorious  victory.  It  commenced  only  a  few  inilcs  south  of  tliL- 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  near  a  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Sisters,  tiic 
respective  fleets  drifting,  during  the  action,  several  miles  tov/ard  Put-in- Bay 
Gen.  Proctor,  wiih  Tecumseh  and  several  British  othcers,  stood  on  a  point  .it 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  below  Maiden,  watching  the  progress  of  tl^.e 
battle.     « 

We  entered  the  river  at  ^'  past  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  at  >2  P'''-5t  10  was  along- 
side of  the  wharf  at  Detroit,  having  traveled  from  Alliany  to  Detroit  (nearly 
700  milesj  in  riFTV-ONE  holks!  We  are,  they  tell  us,  the  only  j-ersons  who 
ever  performed  the  journey  between  Albany  and  Detroit  in  so  short  a  time. 

We  lay  but  an  hour  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Corwin  and  liov.  Bebb  of  Ohio,  let; 
Detroit  this  morning  for  Chicago,  in  the  Steamer  Oregon. 

This  evening,  soon  after  tea,  the  saloon  was  arranged  for  dancing,  and  the 
hours  were  pav-ed  very  pleasantly  in  the  mazes  of  the  cotilion  and  the  whirl- 
ijigs  of  the  waltz. 

July  2. 

The  ofncers  of  the  boat  held  a  council  of  steam  yesterday,  which  resulte '. 
in  a  determination  to  attempt  a  moonlight  fiitting  over  the  '"St.  Clair  Flats, 
a  point  of  navigation  which  corresponds  with  our  "Overslaugh"  in  its  wor-'. 
state,  before  it.>  obstructions  were  partially  removed.  This  is  a  feat  no: 
attempted  with  large  vessels  by  night,  and  bets  were  made  against  its  succe:>s. 
An  experienced  lake  captain  maintained  that  we  should  go  through,  saying 
that  whatever  "Bartholomew."  our  sailing-master,  "does  nof  know  of  tiiat 
channel  is  not  worth  learning. " 

I'he  difficult  passage  was  reached  about  2  o'clock  r.  M.  The  boat  felt  hei 
way  carefully  along  the  v/inding  channel  until  all  the  worst  points  were  passeo. 
when,  just  before  reaching  deep  water,  where  two  stakes  had  disappeared,  she 
struck,  and  lay  "hard  aground"  until  6  o'clock  this  morning. 
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At  Sis  o'clock  this  mv^rning  we  came  alongside  a  dock  upon  the  Canada 
xhore  to  "  wood. "  An  hundied-and-six  cords  of  wood  (hickory,  maple,  beech, 
and  oak)  was  seizetl  by  the  deckhands,  steerage  passengers,  etc.,  and  soon 
transferred  from  the  dock  to  the  boat,  and  at  12  o'clock  we  were  under  way. 
I  learn  that  the  Evif^irt,  in  a  single  trip,  consumes  over  600  cords  of  wood. 
This  requires  for  each  trip  the  clearing  up  of  over  ten  acres  of  well-wooded 
land!     The  wood  which  was  taken  on  hoard  to-day  cost  $1  per  cord. 

The  St.  Clair  River  is  the  trunk  through  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron 
discharges  itself  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  a  broad,  beautiful  river,  looking  out 
on  either  side  upon  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  and  most  of  the  way,  on  the  British 
side  particularly,  the  water  and  the  land  presenting  a  surface  so  even  that  an- 
other puncheon  of  water  would  apparently  overflow  the  land.  There  is  a 
current  of  something  less  than  four  miles  an  hour  running  through  this  outlet 
for  the  mighty  Huron.  The  country  along  the  St.  Clair  River,  strikes  me  as 
a  most  desirable  residence.  To-day,  at  any  rate,  everything  looks  bright  and 
smiling.  St.  Clair  is  the  principal  village.  Here  commences  the  pine-timber 
region,  for  the  sawing  of  which  steam-mills  are  numerous.  Here,  too,  is  the 
gigantic  frame-work  of  a  steamer,  building  by  Capt.  Walker,  that  is  to  be  the 
Leviathan  of  the  Lakes. 

Early  this  morning,  we  passed  the  Steamer  Iili)iois,  Com.  Blake.  She  is 
owned  by  my  old  friend,  Oliver  Newberry,  whose  intelligence  and  enterprise 
is  associated  with  all  the  improvements  of  this  New  World. 

Passing  out  of  St.  Clair  River  into  the  broad  and  deep  Huron,  and  stretch- 
ing along  an  arm  of  the  State  of  Michigan  which  helps  to  form  Saginaw  Bay, 
you  l>e^i)i  to  comprehend  something  of  the  vaslness  of  the  West.  Visions  of 
the  coming  greatness  and  grandeur,  and  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  conti- 
nent, fill  the  mind  with  amazement.  That  America  is  to  be  the  "seat  of 
empire, "  and  that  too  at  no  di.^tant  day  ••  is  a  fixed  fact. "  A  wisdom  above  that 
of  man  has  prepared  for  the  inhabitants  of  worn-out,  impoverished,  and  over- 
burthened  Europe,  a  fre-h,  fertile,  primeval  land,  whose  virgiii  soil  and  grace- 
ful forests  will  wave  over  millions  of  jiecjole.  Those  who  are  here  are  Init  the 
seeds  of  an  emigrant  jiopulation  which  are  destined  to  multiply  indefinitely. 
I  say  let  them  come,  for  there  "is  ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  all. 
And  in  their  labor,  developing  the  richer  of  the  earth,  consists  the  elements  of 
national  prosperity. 

\\  c  had  another  calm,  beautiful  night,  and  Lake  Huron,  this  morning  is 
scarcely  moved  by  a  ripple.  The  evening  was  again  passed  in  conversation 
and  dancing.  And  here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  mode  of  '-killing  time." 
I  had  heard  much  atjout  gambling  on  the  Lakes.  But  if  this  habit  continues, 
the  Evi^ircs  passengers  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  time,  so  far,  has 
been  m«.;st  rationally  ai^propriated.  Many  volumes  of  "cheap  literature"  have 
been  devoured.  Lakes,  harbors,  and  river  improvements  have  been  freely  dis- 
cussed.     But  cards  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

We  reached  Mackinaw  at  12  o'clock  M.  Here  is  an  old  town  with  four 
or  five  hundred  inhabitants  and  a  well-constrncted  fort,  from  which  you  have 
a  fine  view  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  Having  added  some  fifty  cords 
to  our  supply  of  wood,  and  repleni^ihedour  larder  with  an  abundance  of  sal- 
mon-trout and  whitefish,  we  are  again  under  way,  passing  from  Lake  Huron 
mto  Lake  Micbiigan,  whose  waters  present  an  unrippled  >urfacc.  Erom  Macki- 
naw our  course  is  south,  the  westerly  or  northwesterly  course  leading  to  Lake 
Superior.  At  7  o'clock  this  evening  we  touched  at  one  of  the  Manitou  Islands 
for  wood.  At  this  point  all  the  steamers  "wood."  This  island,  some  three 
miles  by  ten  in  extent,  is  only  inhabited  by  the  few  persons  emi>loyed  in  cut- 
ting and  hauling  wood.      It  ia  not  even  inhabited  by  animals.      I  saw  none  of 
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the  feathered  race.      Repiiles  are  seldom  seen.      And  in  the  absence  of  a" 
these,  musquitoes,  finding  nobody  to  torment,  come  not  to  the  Manitou  Island; 

J^^lv  4. 

This  is  the  71st  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
Its  sun  dawns  upon  us  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  ''the  blue  sky  above 
and  the  blue  waters  beneath  us,"  but  no  land  in  sight.  It  is  a  bright  dav. 
We  are  steaming  onward  rapidly,  headed  for  Milwaukee,  yet  some  seventh- 
miles  distant. 

The  great  and  good  men  who,  seventy  years  ago,  carved  oitt  a  republic. 
could  have  had  but  imperfect  conceptions  of  its  even  yet  unappreciated  mag- 
nitude. They  did  not  dream  that  in  territory  then  unknown  to  them,  there 
would  now  be  a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies. 
They  could  not,  in  their  wildest  imaginings,  have  supposed  that  on  these  then 
unexplored  Lakes  there  would  now  be  a  commerce  exceeding,  in  tonnage  and 
value,  that  of  our  Atlantic  States.  Vet  these  things  are  more  than  realized. 
And  in  reference  to  tlie  population  and  resources  of  the  West,  we  liave  only 
seen  "tiie  beginning  01  the  enil." 

The  works  of  nature  away  out  here,  where  "the  sun  sinks  to  rest,"  are  in- 
deed upon  an  extended  scale.  Here  are  a  succession  of  mighty  Lakes,  empty- 
ing themselves  one  into  another,  until,  nearly  three  thousand  miles  from  tlieir 
head,  their  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic.  And  upon  the  shore- 
of  these  Lakes  is  an  extent  of  country  capable  of  supporting  and  destined  to 
receive,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  uf 
inhabitants. 

At  10  o'clock  to-day,  our  steamer's  l^ell  was  tolled  for  the  purpose  of  assem- 
bling the  passengers  in  the  saloon  for  divine  service.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stiilipsou 
of  Greenbush.  officiated.  The  Services  were  impressive — the  audience  large 
and  attentive.  -During  the  services,  a  l)ird  "oi.  weary  wing"  tlew  into  thc 
saloon,  hovered  around  among  the  congregation,  and  then  passed  out  to  hn-l 
a  resting-place  upon  tlie  shoals. 

We  have  now  been  nearly  four  days  "at  sea,"  and  everything  has  gone  ju>i 
right.  The  steamer  is  well  managed.  Though  nearly  three  hundred  passen- 
gers draw  around  the  table,  the  fare  continues  as  abundant  and  extensive  as  ii 
could  be  if  Fulton  Market  was  at  hand  every  morning. 

The  Etiipire  was  built  at  Cleveland,  tliree  years  ago.  She  is  over  1200 
tons  burthen,  and  extremely  well  arranged  for  freight,  steerage,  and  cabin 
passengers.  Capt.  Randall  is  himself  the  largest  owner.  He  was  formerly 
engaged  upon  the  Hudson  River,  and  came  here  twelve  years  ago.  His  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  energy  promise  him  the  reward  which  such  qualities 
deserve. 

We  are  now,  at  i  o'clock  i'.  M.,  approaching  Milwaukee,  only  seven  mile- 
off.  My  first  view  of  Wisconsin  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  come  prepared  t<< 
believe  it  a  most  desirable  residence.  That  within  a  {(tw  years  it  will  become 
an  important  member  of  the  confederacy  there  is  no  doubt. 

Chicago,  July  5,  1847. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  12  o'clock,  under  a  spacious  awning  in  a  pub- 
lic square.  An  immense  throng  of  citizens  formed  around  the  seats  provided 
for  the  Convention.  An  army  of  reporters  were  seated  on  either  side  of  the 
President. 

Hon.  Mr.  Curtiss,  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Delega- 
tion, welcomed  the  Delegates  from  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  in  a  brief 
address,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

While  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  was  speaking,  the  very  beautiful  4th-o.^-July 
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vroce>>ion,  of  which  I  shall  ;;peak  again,   came  into   the  field  and    formed 
around  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ogden  of  Chicago,  James  L.  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Buftalo, 
%va>  appointed  chairman  pro  tern.  Mr.  Chambers  of  Mis.-ouri,  and  Mr. 
Crocker  of  Wisconsin,  were,  on  the  same  gentleman's  motion,  appointed 
-secretaries  pro  tern. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  then  invoiced  the  blessing  of  heaven 
i.pon  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

Let  me  here  say  that  the  firemen's  display  in  this  infant  city  to-day  excited 
universal  admiration.  I  never  savs'  anything  got  up  in  better  taste.  The 
companies  were  in  neat  uniforms.  Their  machines  were  very  tastefully  deco- 
rated. There  was,  also,  a  miniature  ship,  manned  and  full-rigged,  drawn  by 
12  horses,  in  the  procession.  While  moving,  the  crew  on  board  The  Conven- 
iion  made,  shortened,  and  took  in  sail  repeatedly. 

S.  Lisle  .Smith,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  submitted  a  plan  of  organization,  which 
after  an  amendment  submitted  by  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.  of  New  York, 
was  adopted. 

The  States-  were  then  called  alphabetically,  and  lists  of  Delegates  from  such 
a>,  were  represented  were  handed  to  tlie  ^ecretaries. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  deliberative  body  that  ever  assembled.  In 
looking  around  the  sea  of  faces  turned  toward  the  Chair,  I  recognize,  from 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  men  of  distinguished  talents.  Among  the  most 
prominent  are  Senator  Corwin  and  (iov.  IJebb,  Ex-Gov.  Morrow  of  Ohio, 
..Vndrcw  .Stewart,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Butler  King  of 
Ceorgia. 

The  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  Officers  of 
the  Convention.  ""         "'  ' 

And  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wells  of  Wisconsin,  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  4  o'clock  f.  M. 

There  i«;  an  immense  concourse  of  people  in  the  City.  The  hotels  having 
overflowed,  private  mansions  were  thrown  hospitably  open  to  Delegates.  We 
had  several  invitations,  but  having  e.xcellent  quarters  on  board  the  Empire, 
we  remained  there.  There  are  four  fine  boats  here,  :/:.  .•  the  Baltic,  the  St. 
Louis,  the  Empire,  and  the  Stdt.uii,  all  of  which  are  crowded  with  guest>. 
Oar  State  is  well  represented,  with  the  exception  of  t/ie  City. 

1  have  met  many  old  friend.-,  from  the  Empire  .State,  now  residents  of  the 
West. 

4  o'clock  P.  .\r. 

When  the  Delegates  assembled,  the  Committee  not  being  prepared  to 
report,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  a  Delegate  from  Ma-^sachusetts,  addressc'l  the 
meeting  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  land  of  the  Puritans  was  the  hive  from 
*vhich  swarmed  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  settlers  who  were  now  devel- 
oping the  agriculture  of  this  boundless  and  fertile  region.  He  also  insisted 
that  education  and  religion  were  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  and 
iiappiness  of  the  indomitable  West.  But  the  settlers  from  New  England,  in 
the  great  works  in  which  they  are  engaged,  find  themselves  associated  with 
not  only  citizens  from  other  vStates,  bat  from  the  nations  of  Europe.  Coming, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Stales  do.  from  ail  parts  of  the  world,  to  fix 
iheir  habitations  permanently  here,  they  have  a  common  interest. 

After  Mr.  Allen  closed,  there  was  a  spontaneous  call  for  *' Corwin,"  who 
"wa.-.  not,  it  was  thought,  present.  But  he  was  soon  observed  and  pointed  out 
in  the  crowd;  and  then  a  tremendous  shout  went  up  for  ''Corwin,"  "Corwin," 
ivho  finally  came  torward  amid  deafening  acclamations. 

Immediately  after  reaching  the  stage,  a  profound  stillness  pervaded  the 
a.v-,cmblage.  From  five  to  six  tliousand  faces,  indicating  intense  interest,  were 
turned  upon  t!ie  speaker,  who  riveted  their  attention. 
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Mr.  Convin  closed  a  most  impassioned  and  eloquent  speech  of  half  an  hour, 
by  deprecating  the  introduction  of  any  political  te^ts  here.  Let  nothin;^  be 
said  or  done  to  recall  tlie  past,  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  present,  or  to  jeop- 
ard tiie  prospects  of  the  future.  Let  the  bugles  of  party  sound  a  truce  to 
politics  while  this  Convention  is  in  se.=5ion. 

When  Mr.  Corwin  closed,  there  was  a  general  call  for  "  Greeley, "  whom 
Mr,  Wentworth  introduced  to  the  Convention.  Mr.  Greeley  remarked  that 
he  had  hoped  that  his  reputation  as  a  bad  speaker  would  iiave  saved  him  from 
the  embarrassment  of  addressing  so  vast  an  assemblage. 

Mr.  Greeley  then  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with  much  efiect  in  favor  of  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  He  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  warmly 
cheered  in  concluding.  Every  word  that  ]Mr.  Greeley  uttered  was  full  of 
trutli  and  wisdom. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Convention,  now,. 
through  Maj.  John  Biddle  of  Michigan,  reported.  ♦         *         * 

After  the  rept>rt  of  the  Committee  had  been  read,  Mr.  Charles  King  of  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Committee,  moved  that  the  report  be  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  name  of  Thomas  Corwin  instead  of  that  of  Edward  Bates,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Corwin  immediately  rose,  and  peremptorily  declined  to  serve,  even  if 
chosen,  under  such  circumstances. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  Bates,  in  taking  the  Chair,  made  an  able  and  impressive  exposition  of 
the  objects  and  duties  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Schenck  of  C)hio,  from  the  same  Committee,  reported  sundry  resolu- 
tions in  relation  to  the  forms  of  proceeding,  which  elicited  a  long  debate. 

Upon  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address, 
a  constitutional  debate  sprung  u]),  in  which  David  Dudley  Eield  of  New  Vork, 
Robert  C.  Schenck  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Stringham  of  Buffalo;  Judge  Thomas  and 
Senator  Judd  of  Illinois;  and  Mr,  Hone  of  New  York,  participated.  The 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  debate  was  continued  till  a  late  hour,  but  as  the  mail  is  about  to  close. 
I  can  not  give  even  the  result. 

July  6,  1847. 

The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock  A.  .M. 

Prayer  by  the  Rcv.  Mr.  Allen. 

The  Bre^ident  announced  the  arrival  of  Delegations  from  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Rhode  Island. 

The  President  then  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Committees  on  Reso- 
lutions. *  *  * 

D.  Gardner,  Esq..  of  Nev/  York,  rose  and  stated  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
'a  set  of  resolutions  representing  the  voice  of  some  70  Delegates,  which  he 
asked  the  privilege  of  reading.  The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  uithout  reading.  It  was  requested  that  all  those  Dele- 
gates having  propositions  prepared,  submit  the  same  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Missouri,  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  a  copy 
of  v/hich  I  send.  ♦  *  * 

The  President  then  announced  the  reception  of  letters  from  other  distin- 
guished men,  all  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  read.  That  of  Ex-Gov.  Wright 
was  first  read.  That  of  Henry  Clay  was  next  read.  It  was  only  a  brief  note 
explaining  why  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  Convention.  Letters  were  read 
in  succession  from  Hon.  \Vashington  Hunt  of  Lockport,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
of  Binghamton,  Lewis  Ca.ss  of  Detroit.  Thomas  B.  Curtiss  of  ]>oston,  Joseph 
Grinnell  of  New  Bedford,  Bradford  R.  Wood  of   Albany,  George  P.  Barker 
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of  Buffalo,  Alplieu-s  Felch  of  Ann  Arbor,  Martin  ^'an  Buren  of  Lindenwald, 
R.  McClelland  of  Michigan,  Charles  Butler.  *  *  * 

The  letters  of  Col.  Benton  and  Gov.  Wright  Avere  well  received;  tliose  of 
Messrs.  Hunt,  drinnell,  and  Wood  elicited  warm  expressions  of  admiration. 
That  of  Mr.  Cass  elicited  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation.  Its  second 
reading  was  called  for,  and,  upon  its  second  reading,  renewed  and  increased 
expressions  of  disapprobation  were  manifested.  A  profound  silence  succeeded 
to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's. 

The  Convention  called  up  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart  of  Tenn.,  who  addressed 
it  at  length,  with  much  effect,  upon  the  subject  which  brought  it  together. 
He  took  strong  ground  and  was  warmly  cheered. 

David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  followed,  expressing  the  views  enter- 
tained by  those  who  were  partial  to  the  doctrines  which  led  to  the  veto  of 
former  Harbor-and-River  Improvement  Bills.  Mr.  Field  was  more  liberal 
than  others  of  his  sect,  but  his  views  were  in  conflict  with  those  entertained 
by  the  Convention.  *  *  * 

Chicago,  July  7,  1S47. 

Vou  will  find  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  the  Chi- 
cago papers.  The  resolutions,  wliich  were  reported  and  adopted  unanimous- 
ly, are  ail  that  could  be  desired.  They  were  A\ell  considered  and  forcibly 
discussed  by  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer. 

The  Convention  has  this  monient  (12  o'clock)  adjourned.  The  reply  of 
the  President  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  excellent,  drew  forth  six  most 
enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  Convention,  over  three  thousand  delegates  being 
present. 

A  letter  froni  Mr.  Webster  was  read  to  the  Convention  this  morning,  which 
elicited  three  hearty  cheers. 

This  Convention  was  composed  of  enlightened,  discriminating  men.  Its 
action  was  ikliberate,  but  emphatic,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  effective.  1  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  no  mure  Hari-or-and-River  P)ills  will  be  vetoed  or  "  stolen. " 

The  Convention  was  fortunate  in  the  -election  of  its  president,  tliough  ^hen 
called  to  the  Chair,  but  few  were  a'^are  of  his  fitness  to  discharge  its  duties. 
Mr.  Bates  was  a  meml^er  of  Congress  in  1S24  and  1825.  Then  the  sole 
representative  from  Missouri,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cast  the  vote  of  his 
State  for  Mr.  Adams.  This  lost  him  the  popular  favor  of  his  State,  and  he 
has  since  been  in  retirement,  greatly  respected  at  St.  Louis  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Bar.* 

If  Cien.  Cass  had  any  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  West, 
his  cold,  formal,  and  almost  disrespectful  letter  to  this  Convention,  has  forever 
blasted  his  hopes.  Its  first  reading  occasioned  a  general,  broad  laugh.  The 
-econd  reading  changed  the  expression  into  one  of  w  ithering  scorn.  And  this 
was  scorn  of  men  who  wield  tlic  ])olitical  power  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and,  to  a  good  degree,  of  Ohio. 

Chicago  is  destined  to  be  a  large  and  beautiful  city.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
witli  its  broad  avenues,  and,  out  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  it  is  thickly 
',)Ianred  with  trees,  which  will  soon,  in  addition  to  adorning  the  city,  furnish 
a  grateful  shaile.  It  has  four  admirably-conducted  public -schools,  much 
larger  than  oi^r.-,  and  filled  with  children.  The  various  religious  denomina- 
tion>  have  large  houses  of  public  worship.  The  River,  extending  well  through 
the  City,  furni-hes  an  ample  and  excellent  harbor. 

All  are  looking  forward  an\iou>ly  to  the  completion  of  the  Canal.  That 
done,  Chicago  will  eclipse  even  its  own  past  magic-like  growth.  In  ten 
years,  Chicago  v.ill  contain  more  inhabitants  than  Albany. 

*  .See  page  1 72. 
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We  rode  a  few  miles  out  yesterday,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  prairies.  In 
doing  so,  we  found  the  road  all  the  way  occupied  with  an  almost  unbroken 
line  of  wagons,  drawn  generally  by  two  yokes  of  oxen,  bringing  wheat  to  the 
City.  These  teams  are  called  "  prairie  schooners.  "  That  eccentric  member 
of  Congress  from  Alabama,  Eelix  Grundy  McConnell,  among  his  last  acts, 
asked  the  House  of  Representatives  to  '■'■  Resoiz'e,  That  this  is  a  great  country, 
and  constantly  increasing."  One  needs  to  visit  Chicago  to  realize  and  confess 
that  the  proposiiion  is  one  of  undeniable  truth. 

It  is  said  here,  that  the  article  in  the  Union,  throwing  cold  water  on  the 
Convention,  kept  Senators  Breese  and  Douglas,  with  other  leading  Loco- 
I'ocos,  av/ay.  lUit  a  large  number  of  the  ''bone  and  sinew"  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  West  are  here. 

We  leave  this  evening  in  the  Steamer  St.  Louis,  Capt.  Wheeler,  for  Sault 
de  St.  Mary.  Senator  Corwin,  Gov.  Bebb,  and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Schenck  of 
Ohio,  Roswell  L.  Colt  of  Patterson,  ^.].,  Trumbull  Gary  of  Batavia,  Thos. 
C.  Love,  Seth  G.  Hawley,  Dr.  Foote,  and  George  W.  Clinton  of  Buffalo, 
with  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  of  the  party. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  remarks  of  Senator  Corwin  and  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, on  the  first  day:  — 

As  the  Rev.  orator  took  his  seat,  Tom  Corunn  was  loudly  called  for  from 
all  parts  of  the  assemblage.  Wiui  his  proverbial  and  characteristic  modesty, 
he  seemed  anxious  to  hide  himself  among  the  crowd,  but  he  was  too  well 
known,  and  being  speedily  discovered,  was  fairly  lifted  from  his  seat,  and 
forced  to  the  stand.  He  was  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  applause,  which 
showed  how  deeply  seated  was  the  admiration  and  respect  all  felt  for  the 
wagon-boy  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Corwin  said  he  would  have  been  most  happy  could  he  be  excused  from 
-answering  at  this  time  to  the  imperative  call  which  had  brought  liim  l)erore 
the  audience.  He  complimented  the  Kev.  gentlen.an  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  united  with  his  tribute  to  the  Puritans;  one  of  whom  he  presumed  the 
geiuleman  was  him-^elf  (a  laughi.  As  for  himself,  he  thought  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  saw  him  trom  a  pri?na-facid  view,  that  he  could  not  be 
descended  from  the  same  stock  (a  laugh).  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  was 
brought  forward  directly  after  the  Rev.  gentleman  to  produce  a  sort  of  discord 
by  comparison.  Vet,  however  much  we  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  hardy 
and  noble  sons  of  New  Englan^-1  for  much  that  elevates  and  ennobles  the  West, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  if  any  one  would  enter  the  interior  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  he  would  find  many  of  the  strong-armed  sons  of  Pennsylvania, 
many  from  tlie  good  old  State  of  Kentucky,  and  /lu-^e  s:oarms  (turning  to  Mr. 
Allen)  from  Ohio. 

Gentleman  had  all  heard  of  Ohio — he  resided  there  himself — if  they 
doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  and  would  put  him  upon  the  stand,  he 
would  prove  it  to  them — yet  there  are  some  in  our  wide  world  who  have  not 
a  ver)'  clear  idea  of  it.  He  once  met  a  Frenchman  who  complained  bitterly 
of  our  diplomats.  He  inquired  what  was  the  matter  with  them?  were  they  not 
dignified  and  gentlemanly  in  their  deportment?  Vcs,  but  they  spoke  no  lan- 
guage at  all — What,  not  their  own  mother  vernacular?  No,  they  spoke  a 
kind  of  patois;  he  believed  they  called  it  Ohio  (a  laugh). 

He  spoke  of  the  involuntary  impulse  which  had  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and  most  exalted  worth. 
In  this  remark  he  meant  by  no  means  to  be  egotistical  (a  laugh).  They  had 
here  united,  forming  a  great  Co)i^'ress  of  the  American  People.  It  is  a  far 
nobler  patriotism  than  conquering  distant  nations  v/ith  your  war-clad  armies, 
thus  to  assemble  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  free  government.  Tliere  is  no 
people  under  the  wide  heaven  who  would  have  exhibited,  as  you  do  to-day, 
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>o  keen  and  true  an  estimate  of  this  great  truth.     This  impulse  had  moved 
men  from  every  part  of  the  land  to  this  gathering  point. 

Away  from  distant  Massachiistits,  from  the  city  of  the  merchant  princes, 
the  old  Bay  State  has  sent  her  sons. 

And  from  the  old  colony  of  William  I'enn,  come  representatives  to  this 
Congress  of  American  People,  without  any  per-dieni  allowance  or  mileage,  to 
marry  the  good  old  drab  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  young  city  of  Chicago. 

And  from  distant  Savannah  comes  one,  to  learn  here  whether  our  glorious 
republic  is  destined  to  be  composed  of  widely-disjointed  fragments,  or  whether 
it  is  to  become,  and  remain  united  until  the  "last  syllable  of  recorded  time." 

Was  not  this  a  noble  Congress?  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
another  Congress,  but  could  he  transplant  this  one  to  the  Ten  Miles  Square, 
he  would  gladly  szi'tip  the  old  one  for  it. 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  States.  If 
you  send  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Puffalo,  a  distance  of  looo  miles, 
crossing  lake  after  lake,  stretching  away  in  their  magnificent  length,  would 
not  one  naturally  think  that  this  might  be  called  commerce-  But  no,  that  is  a 
mistake,  we  are  told.  What  is  it  then,  my  brother?  Why  that  is  trade  {■x 
laugh).  But  if  you  send  the  same  cargo  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
what  is  it  then?  WeU,  then  it  is  commerce.  Why  is  it  not  in  the  first  instance 
as  well  as  in  the  last?     Oh!  it  is  not  on  salt  water  (a  laugh). 

He  begged  gentlemen  would  notice  this  nice  distinction  between  commerce 
and  trade.  If  we  are  engaged  in  business  upon  salt  water  it  is  commerce.  If 
uj)on  fresh  water,  then  it  is  trade  (a  laugh). 

Such  is  the  beautiful  construction  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution,  as 
given  to  it  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  If  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
construction  of  that  clause,  recollect!  you  are  not  to  ask  the  opinion  of  some 
^)\^  laxoyer  ox  eTudhs  statesmafi,  hut  you  must  seek  some  distinguished  cJicDiist 
and  have  the  water  carefully  analyzed  to  discover  whether  it  is  salt  or  fresh 
(a  laugh). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  influence  com>nerce  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing the  success  of  your  own  good  city,  and  in  building  up  the  abodes  of 
civilization  where,  but  yesterday  as  it  were,  the  wild  savage  ruled  your  prairie 
land.  Without  commerce  it  would  never  have  existed,  and  we  should  not  be 
assembled  here  to-day.  Commerce  and  Christianity  have  marched  hand  in 
hand — the  pioneers  of  the  West.  It  is  commerce  which  builds  up  and  enlarges 
a  nation.  Countries  are  prosperous,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  exactly  in 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  seaboard  to  the  inland  extent  of  territory. 
Africa  at  this  day  is  as  dark  and  desolate  as  ever,  her  seaboard  is  only  one 
square  mile  to  90c  inland.  Even  our  New  P^ngiand,  without  commerce,  not- 
withstanding her  stern  and  heroic  sons,  would  have  sooner  become  barbarous 
than  what  she  is  now. 

He  spoke  cjf  the  future  greatness  of  the  country  between  the  East  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains — it  would  at  no  distant  day  become  the  arbiter  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Republic — it  would  make  our  Presidents  and  enact  our  laws. 
(Turning  to  Mr.  Allen).  It  is  well,  sir,  that  you  have  come  among  us  to  see 
your  future  master-,  (a  laugh) — its  rights  will  be  maintained;  the  ballot-box 
will  secure  us  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  our  lirethren,  I  have  never 
seen  a  disease  in  the  body  politic  that  could  not  be  cured  by  tlie  ballot-box. 
Shall  treasure  be  poured  out  for  the  ocean  mariner?  and  shall  not  a  dollar  be 
given  to  remove  impediments  from  our  Lakes  and  Rivers?  No,  we  do  not 
believe  thi-;.  The  same  indomitable  energy  that  brought  our  Pilgrim  fore- 
fathers through  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  perils  of  the  deep,  is  fast  bringing 
their  descendents  hithorward,  with  their  notions  (a  laugh). 

He  need  not  argue  more  on  this  occason.      Every  man  present  had  an  opin- 
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ion  in  accordance  \vith  his  own.      In  this  Congress  there  would  not  be  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

Let  us  not  then  allow  any  discord  to  creep  into  our  councils,  to  mar  ilie 
hamiony  of  the  present,  or  jeopard  the  vast  interests  of  the  future.  Let  thtr 
bugles  of  party  have  no  sound  in  this  Convention.  Let  there  be  here  no 
Whig,  no  Democrat — nothing  but  Americans.  Let  us  hei'e  form  a  new  party. 
and  let  it  be  the  boast  of  us  ail  in  future  years,  that  we  aided  harmoniously  in 
urging  on  this  great  movement. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  Dis- 
trict, he  continued  :— 

Gentlemen,  when  lie  and  I  can  agree  on  any  subject,  there  must  be  hnr- 
mony.  He  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  that  gentleman  was  warmly  enlisted 
in  favor  of  the  objects  of  this  Convention.  He  might  sav  he  was  latitndinoi^ 
upon  the  subject;  perhaps  this  was  owing  to  his  longitude.  He  goes  his  wiiole 
length  (a  laugh). 

If  any  of  the  empires  on  earth  injure  or  assail  us,  we  are  ready  to  arm  our- 
selves to  the  teeth  and  go  fortli  to  do  battle,  to  spend  immense  treasures,  and 
draw  upon  all  our  resources;  but  here  upon  these  Lakes,  and  in  our  Western 
Rivers,  thousands  of  lives  are  lost,  more  tlian  have  fallen  in  the  Mexican  war, 
for  want  of  a  small  appropriation.  A  single  ship-of-the-line  destined  to  pro- 
tect our  foreign  commerce,  costs  us  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  That 
same  gallant  slap  which  bore  the  name  of  his  own  State,  Ohio,  cost  a  million 
and  half  of  dollars.  Four  of  these  ships  have  cost  us  more  than  has  been 
expended  for  our  Western  Harbors  since  the  formation  of  our  government. 
Every  gun  that  you  will  tind  on  board  these  ships  costs  you  fourteen  thousand 
dollars.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  some  of  these  fourteen  thousands  and 
improve  our  Plarbors  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  places,  or  to  remove 
snags  and  sawyers  from  the  Ohio  and  Mi?sis--<ippi? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  S2  per  cent  of  our  revenu  ;s  have  gone  to  supply  our 
armies,  our  forts,  and  our  ships,  leaving  iS  per  cent  to  be  invested  for  the  pur- 
poses of  peace.  Pie  thought  this  state  of  things  had  better  be  reversed. 
There  is  no  fear  that  this  country  will  be  invaded.  He  did  not  think  there- 
was  a  country  in  God's  creation  which  \\'ould  invade  a  land  that  the  Yankees 
had  already  invaded. 

He  alluded  also  to  the  fact  that  these  obstructions  of  the  Lakes  reacted  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  commercial  men.  If  the  farmer 
raises  any  more  produce  than  he  desires  to  use  himself,  he  wants  a  good  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus,  if  he  can  not  sell  his  produce  to  advantage  he  is  pre- 
vented from  giving  good  education  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  to  be 
the  future  voters  and  the  future  mothers  in  the  land. 

Our  Union  ought  to  be  >o  connected  and  consolidated  that  all  parts  can  be 
accessible  to  all.  It  should  be  bound  together,  hooped  round  \\ith  railroad-. 
as  with  iron  ribs.  The  true  definition  of  a  commonwealth  is  that  land  where 
all  parts  are  equally  protected  and  equally  accessible. 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  feffer.son  violated  the  Constitution  to  acquire  Louis- 
iana, his  design  being  to  prevent  what  he  feared  might  take  place — that  the 
West,  at  some  future  day,  would  seek  to  divide  the  Union,  making  the  Alle- 
ghanies  the  separating  line.  If  a  railroad  had  then  extended  from  East  i<> 
West,  we  should  not  have  needed  to  acquire  Louisiana  for  any  such  reason. 
The  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  7,///  look  out  upon  Asia,  and  have  commercial  asso-. 
ciations  with  her.  if  proper  appropriations  are  not  made  to  bind  the  growing 
West  to  the  distant  h.a'-t,  their  swarming  Puritans  will  build  up  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  an  independent  Republic  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

But  this  great  work  on  which  we  are  engaged  will  be  accomplished.  Since 
these  same  Puritans  have  taken  it  in  hand,  they  will  never  rest  nor  sleep  until 
it  is  done. 
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He  thanked  God  that  he  had  the  assurance  in  this  vast  and  intelligent  i^sem- 
i„age  that  the  hopes  of  the  West  were  not  to  be  disappointed. 

After  Mr,  Cor^^•in  ]:ad  closed,  John  Wentworth  was  called  for.  He  de- 
clined addressing  the  audience,  and  introduced  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
.\  cTi'-  VorJ^  TribiDJC. 

Mr,  Greeley  said  that  he  was  somewhat  humbled  in  being  called  upon  to 
address  this  assemblage.  He  had  cherished  the  hope  that  his  reputation  as  a 
i'ad  speaker  had  become  national,  and  regretted  to  discover  that  it  was  only 
local.  He  had  seen  as  large  assemblages  before,  doubtless  composed  of  men 
of  as  great  respectability,  but  he  had  always  before  been  saddened  by  the 
reilection  that  tlic  assemblage  vras  in  opposition  in  its  views  and  actions  'to  a 
large  portion  of  its  fellow-citizens.  It  was  a  subject  of  gratification  to  all, 
that  this  Convention  was  not  an  adversary  to  any  portion  of  the  Union. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  an  assembly  so  much  larger  than  he  had  anticipated. 
He  believed  that  w  hen  the  Delegates  returned  to  their  homes,  they  had  only 
10  tell  the  country  what  they  had  seen  here,  what  they  saw  to-day,  and  every 
one,  no  matter  what  might  be  tlie  crotchets  of  the  political  leaders  of  his  sec- 
tion, would  be  anxious  to  facilitate  communications  with  this  garden  of  the 
Republic, 

He  was  accustomed  to  look  to  tiie  results  of  such  meetings  as  these.  His 
cars  heard  coldly  the  shouts  whicii  ascended  in  commemoration  of  victorious 
battles,  but  h.e  loved  to  hear  the  triumphs  of  such  victories  as  the  Erie  and 
Welland  Canals,  etc. 

Returning  thanks  for  their  attention,  he  closed. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  on  taking  the  Chair,  remarked  that  he  , 
could  not  say,  as  is  often  said  on  such  occasions,  that  he  was  grateful  for  the 
compliment  paid  to  him,  for  he  feared  that  in  appointing  him  president,  an 
unfortunate  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  outset. 

It  could  not  l)c  expected  of  him  to  enter  into  any  argument,  called  upon  as 
lie  had  been,  to  his  own  utter  astonisiiment,  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
He  had  hoped  that  .some  one  would  have  been  selected  who  was  tall  enough 
to  be  seen  acro.-^s  tlie  Alleghanics  :  <ome  one  whose  fame  was  confined  to  no 
locality,  but  like  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  everywhere  illustrious. 

He  could  not  but  reiterate  his  regret  that  lie,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been 
>trictly  confined  to  his  legal  duties,  should  have  been  selected  to  mar,  by  his 
blunders,  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  He  felt  that  he  had  not  a 
name  and  character  in  the  Union  sufticient  to  render  him  worthy  of  this  posi- 
tion. But  let  it  be  so.  He  trusted  that  indulgence  would  be  shown  him,  and 
his  errors  pardoned. 

He  would  simp/ty  say,  that  not  only  the  present  race  who  peopled  this  1)road 
land,  but  all  the  vast  generation  wiiose  home  it  was  to  be  in  future  years, 
<lemanded  of  them  to  perform  their  whole  duty  wisely  and  cautiously.  They 
had  all  been  called  together  by  the  everywhere-pervading  feeling  that  they  had 
been  injured  by  defective  legislation. 

He  believed  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  objects  of  this  Convention 
needed  no  proof.     That  wa?)  proved  when  the  Constitution  was  written. 

He  closed  with  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Corwin's  remark,  that  the  West  was 
'ie.stined  to  become  the  ruler  of  this  continent,  trusting  that  when  it  came  into 
power  it  would  rule  in  righteousness. 

LA. ST  DAY. 

Although  we  have  already  given  the  official  proceedings  or  the  Convention 
to  its  close,  there  is  much  of  interest  yet  behind.  The  brief  sketches  of  the 
debates  which  v,-e  give  to-d.ay,  merit  attention. 

After  the  introduction  of  the   Rcjoiutions  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6, 
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whicbwe  gave  in  cur  paper  of  Saturday,  the  Convention  proceeded  v.ith  tlie 
business  as  follows: — 

The  President  remarked  that  he  would  not  take  tlie  question  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions,  until  after  some  remarks  from  Hon.  John  C.  Spen- 
cer of  New  York,  in  their  support  and  elucidation. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Con\  ention.  *  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Gardiner  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  then  called  for. 

Mr.  Gardiner  had  but  a  few  observations  to  make.  He  expressed  the  en- 
tire concordance  of  his  own  view  with  those  expressed  in  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Gardiner  dwelt  very  ably  and  eloquently  upon  the  true  defniition  of  the 
term,  nationality.  He  stated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  commerce  of 
the  lakes  was  now  between  $600,000,000  and  700,000,000,  while  our  foreign 
trade,  both  exports  and  imports,  amounts  to  only  $230,000,000.  He  asked 
if  an  interest  so  vast  as  this  wa<  not  a  national  interest,  what  is  nationality? 

Mr.  Gardiner  described  tiie  immense  circle  of  interior  trade,  sweeping  from 
the  East  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
waters  of  the  north,  and  asked  if  this  vast  interest  had  not  the  stamp  of 
natiotiality  ^  He  spoke  of  the  time  \^hen  future  generations — -the  sons  of  those 
before  him — sliould  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  tar  Pacific.  Would  they  not 
then  wisli  for  some  line  of  intercommunication  stretching  from  one  shore  to 
another? 

He  spoke  of  the  resolution-  as  precursors  to  other  resolutions,  when  Con- 
gress should  be  supplicated  to  establish  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

David  Dudley  Field  congratulatefl  the  Convention  that  tlie  resolutions 
would  bring  the  Convention  upon  common  ground.  He  had  little  fault  to 
find  with  tiicm;  they  liad  his  cordial  assent,  and  affirmed  p^recisely  what  he 
himself  had  affirmed  in  the  morning,  that  the  seaboard  and  inland  waters  are 
under  the  >ame  category  for  constitutional  action.  He  had,  however,  a  desire 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  5th  resolution,  by  n  oving  to  strike  out  the  last 
clause,  and  would  therefore  move  the  question  be  taken  upon  the  resolutions 
separately. 

Mr.  Green  of  Ohio,  u  anted  ti>  reflect  before  he  voted.  'I'hey  could  as  well 
be  taken  to-morrow  morning  as  then. 

Mr.  liigham,  of  Penn.,  said  he  was  going  to  leave  in  the  boat  that  night 
with  several  hundred  other  1  )elegates,  and  was  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  u])on  them  before  leaving,  he  hoped  they  would  be  passed. 

Judge  Thomas  proposed  that  they  be  acted  upon  seriatim. 

Mr.  F^enno  moved  that  all  be  passed  at  once,  except  the  resolution  objected 
lo  by  Mr.  Field. 

Judge  Thomas  made  a  brief  address  in  support  of  the  unanimous  passage  of 
the  resolutions.  He  believed  that  when  they  were  read  one  by  one,  and  every 
word  scanned,  there  would  be  no  dissenting  voice.  They  embodied  general 
principles,  and  did  not  invite  attack  by  specific  declarations.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  placed  upon  that  (Jommittee,  a  majority  of  whom  were  politi- 
cally oppo-cfl  to  him,  yet  all  ilieir  action  had  been  courteous  and  conciliatory, 
and  in  a  common  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace  they  had  been  offered. 

To  illustrate  the  courtesy  of  the  Committee,  he  would  relate  an  incident 
connected  v.  ith  their  proceedings.  It  happened  that  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
the  word  repudiate  yNz.?>Vi>tA\  but  upon  his  suggesting  that  some  other  word 
had  better  be  used,  it  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  no  such  word  appears 
in  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  tlien  passed  seriatim,  and  without  opposition,  except 
to  the  5th,  which,  however,  Avas  unavailing,  and  the  whole  report  of  the 
Committee  v/as  adopted  as  the  voice  of  the  Convention. 
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One  or  two  additional  resoJutions  were  then  submitted  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Redheld,  desired  to  offer  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Committee.      It  was,  he  said,  in  the  language  of  Gen,  Jackson, 

Laid  on  the  table. 

The  assemblage  called  upon  Thomas  Butler  King  of  Georgia,  for  a  speed;. 
That  gentleman  came  forward  in  answer  to  the  call. 

Mr.  King  said  he  knew  it  was  not  for  anything  he  hafl  to  say,  as  coming 
from  him,  that  this  assemblage  wished  him  to  speak,  but  they  were  anxious- 
to  hear  what  were  the  opinions  and  vieAvs  of  the  free  and  independent  citizens 
of  Georgia,  \Aho  have  >-ent  me  here  to  meet  you,  upon  the  questions  for  whose 
consideration  you  are  gathered  together. 

He  came  as  no  party  man.  There  was  a  time  when  both  the  political  par- 
ties of  his  .State  were  opposed  to  internal  improvements.  But  that  time  had 
long  since  passed  by.  Thty  have  grown  more  intelligent,  and  i^etter  know 
their  own  interest. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  hither  in  the  cars,  it  was  whispered  around  him  that 
there  was  a  delegation  in  the  cars  from  the  .State  of  Georgia  to  the  Chicaga 
Convention — and  he  overheard  the  inquiry,  "What  the  devil  has  the  .State  of 
Georgia  to  do  with  that  Convention?"     (A  laugh.) 

He  would  reply  that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  one  of  the  old  Thirteen, 
and  that  it  had  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  its  bright  and  glorious 
daughters. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  prophetic  spirit  dwelt  in  tiie  hearts  of  our  eminent  men 
of  old,  in  relation  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  West. 

He  mentioned  the  suggestions  mad*  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  i8c8,  for  improvement  of  the  routes — from  the  Hudson  to  the 
great  Lakes — from  tlie  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Ohio,  and  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tennessee.  The  hrst  two  of  these  routes  have  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  last  will  be  within  the  space  of  tw.lve  months.  This  last 
route  will  be  extended  by  railroad  to  Cincinnati,  and  probably  to  St.  Louis. 
We  like  our  Northern  brethren  exceedingly,  and  we  bid  them  Ciod  speed  in 
all  their  enterprises,  !)ut  we  of  the  .'^outh  desire  also  to  come  in  for  our  share 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  great  interests,  and  we  intend  to  offer 
you  a  ."Southern  outlet,  and  we  shall  v. elcome  you  in  our  orange  groves,  when 
llie  snov.s  of  winter  render  your  homes  less  pleasant  than  ours. 

We  give  fair  warning  to  the  Empire  State  that  we  intend  to  rival  her  in 
bearing  otT  the  products  of  the  West.  We  do  not  say  she  should  enlarge  her 
Erie  Canal.  That  is  left  for  the  decision  of  her  own  wise  men,  better  capable 
of  judging  than  himself  He  only  gave  her  fair  warning.  The  South  is  wide 
awake.  But  there  will  be  no  necessary  rivalry  among  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union  for  your  exports — all  the  railroads  and  canals  which  can  be  built 
will  not  afford  outlets  .-ufficienl  for  your  productions. 

We  too  have  our  harbors  and  rivers,  and  we  are  anxious  that  yours  should 
be  improved,  for  we  desire  your  cooperation  to  secure  the  improvement  of 
our  own. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Union  that  you  should  receive  these  appropria- 
tions in  another  point  of  view.  In  our  next  contest  with  John  P.ull — and  a 
conte-i  miijt  come  as  sure  as  this  great  world  rolls  round,  the  theatre  of  action 
will  be  upon  these  inland  Lakes — when  that  time  comes  he  wanted  our  har- 
bors ready  for  our  navies,  he  disliked  hard  blows  as  much  as  any  man,  but  if 
he  had  got  to  fight,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  strike  a  little  harder  than  his 
enemy.  Governments  wants  safe  harbors  on  these  Lakes  for  naval  depots,  as 
you  do  for  commerce. 

Mr.  King  remarked  that  as  long  as  he  held  a  seat  in  Congress,  they  might 
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always  count  upon  his  vote  for  the  harbor-and-iiver  interest.  Justice  has  been 
long  delayed,  and  he  wondered  not  that  the  West  rose  to  demand  it.  Sonv- 
of  our  politicians  had  held  to  the  dogma.  "Give  liberty,  and  you  give  anarchy." 
He  spurned  such  a  doctrine  as  totally  unworthy  any  freeman  of  this  country. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohi'). 
between  ccnunc'rce  and  trade-,  but  he  must  say,  if  all  salt-water  navigation  vya> 
entitled  to  the  name  o\  coniuwrce,  he  believed  these  Lakes  were  clearly  under 
the  provisions,  for  so  many  cargoes  of  salt  had  been  sunk  in  them  that  tlieir 
water  might  safely  be  given  to  a  chemist  to  be  analyzed. 

He  supposed  if  the  Pilgrims  had  first  come  up  the  Mississippi  instead  of 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  West  had  been  first  settled,  we  shouiil 
find  this  ground  reversed,  and  that y>v,vv>- water  navigation  would  be  under  the 
proyisions,  and  ^ye  poor  Atlantic  States  should  be  now  demanding  the  same 
that  you  request. 

One  great  truth  has  been  asserted  here — that  when  a  cargo  leaves  any  part 
of  the  West  for  a  foreign  port,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  foreign  commerce 
from  the  moment  it  is  embarked,  as  much  at  Chicago  as  at  New  York. 

Delegates  had  assembled  to  scatter  old  puerile  notions,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  never  fail  to  assemble  year  after  year,  until  their  great  objects  were 
accomplished. 

Even  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  Memphis  Report,  says  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi must  be  improved  at  any  cost.  What  difference  is  there  in  this  respect 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago? 

Mr.  King  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  public  lands.  He  wonderetl 
not  that  the  We.^t  on  this  subject  were  sensitive.  It  was  the  great  domain  on 
which  they  lived,  and  they  naturally  feel  that  it  should  be  used  for  their  l)ene- 
fit.  He  had  voted  in  Congress,  and  would  again,  to  grant  to  the  States  alter- 
nate sections  along  the  canals  and  railroads;  it  would  serve  to  bind  them 
together  still  more  closely.  He  went  for  internal  improvements,  because  it 
would  bind  the  East  to  the  West — the  North  to  the  South. 

He  alluded  to  the  great  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  Such  a  line  of  communica- 
tion was  necessary  and  expedient.  T!ie  United  States  would  never  give  \\y 
Oregon,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  we  had  a  constitutional  way  pointed  out  t«> 
us  to  accomplish  such  works  —  pointed  out,  l>y  the  most  thoroughgoing  of 
Southern  abstractionists. 

Mr.  Calhoun  says  it  would  be  constitutional  to  contract  beforehand  for  25 
years  to  transport  mails  on  great  public  lands. 

He  thanked  the  Convention  for  its  attention  to  his  discursive  remarks.  Il-- 
himself,  and  all  whom  he  represenented,  would  act  in  zealous  good  faith  v-itl-. 
them  in  carrying  out  the  great  objects  of  the  Convention.  Adjourned  to  <> 
o'clock  next  morning. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Provisions  were  then  made  for  the  iniblication  of  tlie  proceedings  and  their 
distribution  among  the  people. 

Hon.  Thoma-.  Corwin  of  Ohio,  then  offered  the  usual  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman. 

Thereupon,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bates  of  .St,  Louis,  arose  and,  in  one  ot 
the  most  appropriate  s[)eeches,  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Convention. 

The  speech,  if  ever  published  as  delivered,  will  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
richest  specimens  of  American  eloquence.  He  was  interrupted  continually  1)/ 
cheer  upon  cheer;  and  at  its  close,  the  air  rung  with  shout  after  shout,  hum 
the  thousands  in  attendance. 

The  Convention  adjourned  at  half-past  eleven  to-ilay,  with  more  harmony, 
if  possible,  then  it  conmrenced.     Never  have  we  witnessed  such  a  harmoniou> 
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i.eeting,  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  proceedings  have  been  worthy  any  peo- 
.  ;e  and  any  cause.  And  the  interest  of  the  public  was  continued  throughout 
ui  the  sittings.  Up  to  the  last  hour  the  crowd  was  a  dense  one,  and  every 
I'e'iecjate  staid  to  the  end. 

This  Convention  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  respectable,  and  we  hope  it 
•^•i!I  prove  one  of  the  most  useful,  ever  assembled  on  the  continent.  This  i>- 
.•  strong  expression,  we  know.  But  we  ask  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
icubt  it,  to  first  hear  before  they  judge.  *  *  * 

The  President  announced  the  following  named  gentlemen  as  compo.-.ing  the 
.:  jmmittee  to  gather  statistics  and  present  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the 
•  ongress  of  the  United  States: —  *  *  * 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole. — After  the  adjournment  of  the  great 
ij  invention  yesterday,  on  motion,  the  assemblage  resolved  itself  into  a  '*  com- 
I  iJiittce  of  the  whole,"   Horace  Greeley  of  New  York,   in  the  chair.      Gov. 

I  Cehb  of  Ohio,   Mr.  Eoomis  of  Penn.,  Gen.  Ilubbell  of  Wisconsin,   .S.  Lisle 

{  "^aiith  of  Illinois,  Mr    Burlingame  of  Mass.,  Mr.  Allen  of  Mass.,  and  Horace 

f  'jreeley  were  successively  called  upon,  and  addressed  the  meeting  on  gener;4 

J  -ubiects  connected  with  the  cause  which  brought  them  together. 

I  Some  of  the  most  soul-stirring  speeches  that  have  been  made  in  the  three 

I  lays  past  were  evoked  by  this  occasion. — Chirm^o  Com.  Adv. 

Stea.mbo.\t  St.  Louis,  July  9. 

Soon  after  leaving  Chicago,  on  Wednesday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  called,  to  determine  our  route.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Philip 
Hone  of  New  York.  After  an  e.xpression  of  views  and  wishes  by  the  passen- 
.;ers,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Mr.  Schenck  of  Ohio,  Hon.  Wm.  Mos- 
icy  of  Buffalo,  and  another  individual,  was  appointed,  to  obtain  information 
from  Capt.  Wheeler,  wiiom  we  regretted  to  find  ill  in  his  berth.  Upon  learn- 
ing from  the  Captain  how  much  lime  would  be  consumed  in  the  excursion, 
md  what  points  were  most  attractive,  we  reported  to  the  meeting,  when  il 
•vas  determined  that  the  boat  should,  after  touching  at  Milwaukee  and  .She- 
"■^ygan,  proceed  to  Green  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  for  a  day  among  its 
1  icturesque  islands. 

There  is  a  much  larger  number  of  passengers  than  was  expected.  Several 
hours  before  leaving  Chicago,  the  officers  of  the  boat  refused  to  promise 
'taierooms  or  even  berths.  But  the  inLerest  of  the  excursion  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  fare,  combined,  were  irresistible.  The  boat  goes  where  the 
wa^3engers  direct,  and  remains  as  long  as  they  choose,  for  $2  per  day,  includ- 
ing board. 

I  mentioned,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Corwin,  Ciov.  Bebb,  and  Mr:  Schenck  of 
Ohio,  Were  with  us.  There  are  several  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  from 
Oliio,  and  among  them,  Hon.  J.  C.  Wright  and  Judge  Hall  of  Cincinnati, 
3nd  Mr.  Parkhurst,  G.  W.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Thurston,  with  many  ladies. 
Hon.  Thomas  Puller  King  of  Georgia,  is  with  us.  Hon.  Edward  Bates, 
^'resident  of  the  Convention.  Thomas  Allen,  Usq.,  formerly  of  the  Maduon- 
•''V,  Mr.  Chamijers  of  the  Republican,  Mr.  Treat  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Keemle 
^^'  the  Reveille,  and  Doct.  Simpson  all  of  St.  Louis,  are  here.  They  go  up 
'-ake  Superior  to  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony.  Mr.  Eoote  of  the  Buffalo  Com- 
"lercial  Adzertiser,  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  Mr.  Green  of  the 
'Cincinnati  Herald,  and  Mr.  Camp  of  the  Ne7v-  York  Police  Reporter,  are  of  the 
i'lrty.  From  Buffalo  we  have  X.  K.  Hall,  S.  C.  Hawley,  G.  W.  Clinton, 
f-  C.  Low,  Col.  Barton,  Mr.  Spalding,  etc. 

Charles  King  of  the  Courier  cs^  Ewjuirer,  left  us  at  Milwaukee,  v/here  he 
remains  a  day  or  two  with  his  son,  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  and  in  v/hose  pros- 
perity it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  take  a  deep  interest.  It  is  peculiarly  gratify- 
II 
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ing,  therefore,  to  see  and  to  know  that  Gen.  King,  so  long  "part  and  parcel"' 
of  the  Evenini^-  yonnial,  is  known  for  his  worth,  and  "heard  for  his  cause." 
throughout  ihe  growing  West.  His  talents,  integrity,  and  patriotism  are 
acknowledged  Ijy  ail.  His  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  in  forming  and  fash- 
ioning the  institutions  so  essential  to  mental  and  moral  cultivation,  is  prover- 
bial.     He  is  just  such  a  man  as  is  wanted  in  ^Yisconsin. 

Mr.  Cramer,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Ar^ns  establishment,  is  now  publish- 
ing the  Daily  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  and  is  also  a  gentleman  of  education 
and  talents,  with  great  purity  of  purpose,  and  of  amiable  character. 

I  had  not  the  opportunity  I  desired  of  seeing  Milwaukee  leisureiy,  as  o;ir 
boat  remained  there  but  two  hours.  Next  to  Chicago,  it  is  to  be  the  great 
city  of  the  Far-We.'^t.  Mr.  Croswell  and  Mr.  Corning,  with  their  ladies,  are 
at  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Hone,  one  of  whose  daughters  accompanies  him,  left  us  at  Sheboygan^ 
where  he  owns  property  that  is  becoming  very  valuable.  This  place,  like  all 
that  I  have  seen  of  Wisconsin,  is  delightful.  The  Sheboygan  River  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  vessels  two  miles,  but  for  the  want  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  improve  its  mouth,  all  its  usefulness  is  lost.  But  this  state  of  thini^s 
can  not  last. 

We  left  Sheboygan  at  7  o'clock  last  night,  and  at  6  this  morning  v/ere  at 
"Death's  Door,"  a  narrow  straight,  with  several  reefs,  (wb.ere  it  is  said  a  large 
tribe  of  Indians,  endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  hostile  tribe  in  canoes,  wt-re 
all  drowned),  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  group  of  wild,  picturesque  islands, 
around  which  we  have  been  coasting  for  eight  hours.  The  weather  is  delii^ht- 
ful.  Our  captain  and  mate  are  familiar  even  with  this  out-of-the-way  and 
seldom-visited  region.  These  waters  are  seldom  traversed,  and  human  foot- 
steps are  rarely  set  upon  these  islands.  A  single  light-house,  with  an  occa- 
sional land-mark,  is  all  that  we  have  seen,  indicating  that  our  Government 
has  recognized  the  existence  of  this  most  interesting  portion  of  our  common 
country. 

Having  completed  our  run  through  these  islands,  our  boat  was  headed  for 
the  North-Manitou  Island,  which,  being  only  thlrty-tive  miles  distant,  we 
reached  long  before  sunset.  On  the  northwest  side  of  this  island  the  sand- 
banks rise,  in  some  places,  full  two  Inmdred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Lake,  and  what  is  singular,  this  island  of  sand  is  without  its  "sand  beach."' 
The  shore  is  almost  as  bold,  where  the  banks  are  high,  as  that  in  our  Higli- 
lands. 

We  were  told  that  there  is  a  large  lake  upon  the  summit  of  this  island, 
abounding  with  trout,  but  on  landing,  I  found  that  this  lake  was  uj)on  the 
level  part  of  the  island,  and  even  with  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigan. 

This  sand  soil  produces  nothing  but  wood,  though  I  do  not  understand  why 
a  soil  that  sustains  a  maple  and  a  beech  fore.-^t  should  not  bear  wheat,  corn, 
and  vegetables.  There  are  some  torty  men  employed  here  in  cutting  and 
hauling  boat-wood,  for  which  $1.75  per  cord  is  paid.  The  only  family  here 
is  from  Granville,  Washington  Co.  Among  the  privileges  they  regret,  is  that 
of  voting  a  Whig  ticket.  From  the  last  of  October  until  ^Iay,  they  know 
nothing  of  what  is  parsing  in  the  world. 

Saturday,  July  10. 

We  left  the  Manitou  Island  at  S  o'clock  last  evening,  and  were  called  at 
five  this  morning  to  take  a  view  of  the  beautiful  approaches  to  Mackinac,  or 
"Michilimacinack,"  that  "hard  word,"'  the  spelling  of  which  has  so  severely 
tried  the  patience  of  some  teachers,  and  has  cost  so  much  birch  with  others. 

The  early  part  of  the  night  was  rendered  anxious  by  the  severe  illness  ot 
uur  friend,  Trumbull  Cary  of  liatavia,  who,  I  am  hapj^y  to  say,  is  nmch  bet- 
ter this  morning.     Mr,  Colt  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  quite  ill  for  three  days. 
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]!e  leaves  us  here,  for  the  benefit  of  repose  and  the  healthful  atmosphere  of 
:':i3  island. 

The  Steamboat  Baltic,  leaving  Chicago  15  hours  after  us,  was  here  when 
.•-0  arrived,  she  having  come  direct.  1  observe,  among  her  passengers,  a  num- 
•  -r  of  the  Albany  and  'J'roy  Delegates. 

Here  our  party  separates  for  the  day,  ^^ost  of  the  ladies  and  two-thirds 
if  the  gentlemen  go  on  shore  to  enjoy  a  "pic-nic, "  for  which  ample  provision 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bloomer,  our  indefatigable  steward. 

At  10  o'clock  tlie  steamers  got  under  way  for  Carp  River,  a  distance  of  12 
niiles,  where  there  is  said  to  be  excellent  trout  fishing.  We  now  lay  at  anchor 
.-it  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  some  forty  gentlemen,  "armed  to  the  teeth" 
\Nithrod,  reel,  line,  hook,  rly,  angle-worm,  etc.,  etc.,  are  intent  upon  beguil- 
•jig  and  capturing  the  wary  trout.      We  shall  see  with  what  success. 

Our  boat  rides  at  anchor  in  a  broad  bay,  from  which  we  look  out  upon  a 
broader  wilderness,  apparently  as  unbroken  and  fresh  as  it  was  the  day  that 
Columbus  discovered  this  continent.  Solitude — vast  and  sublime  solitude — is 
the  striking  feature  of  these  mighty  waters  and  these  boundless  woods.  Lake 
Michigan  occupies  more  surface  than  the  .State  of  New  York,  and  the  pro- 
ductive, unoccupied  lands  bordering  it.  would  sustain  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  New  England  States.  And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
miles  of  coast,  upon  this  Lake,  whose  waters  float  hundreds  of  vessels  bur- 
•iened  with  millions  of  dollars,  where  the  Government  has  not  yet  expended 
the  first  dollar  for  a  harbor!  '"'here  is  a  light-house,  to  be  sure,  on  Washing- 
ton Island  in  (ireen  Hay.  which  %..  "-^  the  mariner  of  that  danger,  but  if  he 
In  in  a  gale,  or  needs  a  harbor,  he  may  run  over  an  liundred  miles  without 
finding  one. 

4  o'clock  \\  M, 

The  boats  liave  just  returned  from  the  Car[>  Kiver.  The  enterprise  was 
not  all  that  was  expected.  The  party  were  beset  by  merciless  mosc[uitoes, 
and,  if  possible,  .still  more  ferocious  tbes.  Trout  were  abundant,  but  fastidious. 
I'hey  were  probal'ly  nor  ac'juainted  with,  or  possibly  objected  to,  the  city  mode 
of  being  caught.  An  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken,  of  which  Mr.  Clinton 
caught  39.  But  though  the  fish  were  shy,  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  bit  magni- 
ficently, as  is  apparent  in  the  stung,  swollen,  and  blood-besmeared  faces  of  the 
anglers. 

We  are  now  preparing  to  return  to  Mackinac  to  receive  our  "pic-nic'* 
friends  on  board,  then  to  depart  for  Sault  de  St.  Marie. 

Sit.-\MBo.\T  St.  Louis,  M.\ckinac,  July  10,  1847. 

This  inland,  though  the  abode  of  peace,  and  peaceful  in  all  its  aspects  now, 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  and  liofrible  atrocities.  One  of  its  most  appal- 
ling tragedies  was  enacted  in  1763,  when  a  small  fort  was  garrisoned  by  70 
l>ritish  troops,  and  afforded  a  shelter  for  half-a-dozen  English  traders,  among 
^'hom  was  Alexander  Henry,  a  mo.-,t  intelligent  and  enterprising  trader.  Mr. 
Henry  had  been  adopted  as  a  brotlier  by  a  Chippewa  Indian  by  the  name  of 
''\\awatam, "  who,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Indians  obtained  a  quantity  of 
liquor,  fearing  that  wldle  intoxicated  he  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  them, 
took  Mr.  Henry  to  a  cave,  where  he  lay  concealed  two  days  and  nights,  until 
the  debauch  was  over,  when  his  Indian  brother  came  for  him. 

Subseijuently  Mr.  Ilenry'.s  Indian  brother,  under  various  pretexts,  urged  him 
to  leave  the  island.  This  etifort  \;-as  repeated  with  much  earnestness,  for 
•^vcral  successive  days,  after  which  the  Indian  himself  disappeared;  and  the 
following  night  a  general  massacre  of  the  British  soldiers  and  traders  took 
place.  Mr.  Henry  secreted  himself  in  the  house  of  a  Erenchman,  but  two 
Jays  afterward  was  discovered  and  given  up.      Eight  others  who  had  secreted 
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themselves  were  found,  and  wliile  the  Indians  were  preparing  for  a  war-dance, 
at  which  they  were  to  be  sacrificed,  "  Wawatam  '*  returned  with  a  pipe,  which 
he  smoked  and  then  handed  it  to  the  principal  chief,  who  also  smoked,  and 
then  "  Wawatam "  addressed  the  chief,  saying  that  he  had  been  sent  away 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  wouki  disclose  to  his  white  brotlier  their  inten- 
tion of  massacring  the  British  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  spoil;  that 
they  had  promised  him  that  his  brother  should  be  protected;  that  in  violation 
of  that  promise  they  were  now  about  to  kill  him;  and  then  reminding  them 
of  the  sacred ness  of  the  relation  that  existed  between  him  and  his  brother, 
claimed  that  he  should  immediately  be  released. 

The  chief,  in  reply,  admitted  the  truth  of  "  Wawatam's  statement,  to  whom 
Mr.  Henry  was  restored,  and  received,  by  the  other  members  of  the  family 
with  more  than  Indian  emotions  of  joy.  Soon  afterward,  Mr.  Henry  saw  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  fellow-prisoners  brought  from  the  fort  to  be  cut  up  and 
eaten.  One  body  was  cut  into  five  parts  and  placed  in  five  kettles.  Invita- 
tions (small  bits  of  cedar-wood  for  cards)  were  sent  for  guests  to  the  feast. 
"  Wawatam  "  was  a  gue.st.  He  took  his  dish  and  spoon,  and  returned  with  a 
human  hand  and  a  large  piece  of  flesh. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  horror  Avhich  used  to  be 
enacted  upon  this  now  quiet  island.  Its  early  history  presents  scarcely  an 
unstained  page.  During  our  late  war  with  Britain,  Col.  Croghan  attempted 
to  retake  the  island  fiom  the  British,  but  with  an  inferior  force,  and  was  re- 
pulsed, Lieut.  Holmes  being  among  the  killed.  We  have  now  an  expensive 
fort  here;  and  one  -'^hich,  in  passing  up,  I  supposed  would  command  the 
island.  But,  upon  exit».  '-"Ttion,  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  rather  for 
ornament  than  defence.  1  ii^.e  is  a  point  in  the  rear  of  this  fort,  of  such 
decided  advantage,  that  an  enemy,  landing  at  any  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
island,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  two  or  three  guns,  without  any  loss  or 
danger  to  themselves,  could  utterly  destroy  this  apparently  strong  fortress. 

The  "pic-nic"  realized  all  the  enjoyment  that  was  anticipated.  A  delight- 
ful spot,  with  a  natural  bower,  had  been  selected.  Mr.  Bloomer  had  taken 
care  to  provide  a  dainty  repast,  having  with  him,  also,  the  cook,  waiters,  etc. 
After  visiting  the  "Sugar  Loaf,"  "  Arch'd  Rock,"  and  other  points  of  interest, 
the  band  being  in  attendance,  dancing  upon  the  green  commenced.  Other 
rural  exercises  and  sports  were  resorted  to,  and  kept  up  with  spirit,  until 
dinner  was  announced.  The  "chowder, "  as  one  or  two  Bostonians  affirm, 
was  one  over  v.hich  Mr.  Webster,  without  loss  of  culinary  character,  might 
have  presided.  After  dinner,  the  sports  of  the  day  were  conchuUd  by  a  grand 
"steeple  chase,"  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  particijDated.  'I'he  ground 
selected  for  the  chase,  though  apparently  of  an  even  surface,  proved  to  I^e  un- 
didatingl  The  consequence  wa.s  that  several  gentlemen  who  left  the  starting- 
post  with  spirit  and  confidence,  were  either  down,  or  distanced  by  the  ladies. 
One  gentleman  attributed  his  fall  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Bloomer,  in 
compounding  his  "lemonade,"  had  substituted  champagne  for  water!  For  the 
offence,  tlie  steward  was  immediately  arraigned,  but  Mr.  Corwin,  who  under- 
took the  defence,  obtained  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  not  so  much  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case  as  by  showing  that  the  services  of  the  steward  were  indispensable 
to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  all  parties.  The  party  returned,  greatly 
delighted  with  their  excursion,  at  7  o'clock  v.  M.  In  the  evening,  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  rowed  about  the  harbor,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  "Canadian  Boat-Song"  from  voyiv^enrs. 

At  Mackinac  we  learned  that  Gov.  Seward  and  family,  who  were  to  have 
been  with  us,  passed  up  the  night  before.  His  attendance  as  a  Delegate  to 
the  Convention  was  prevented  by  professional  engagements  at  Canandaigua. 

The  fort  here  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachmenl  of  the  "Brady  Guards,"  from 
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l)etroit.     The  other  members  of  this  corps  are  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  tlie 
Saiilr. 

Sunday.  July  11. 

We  left  Mackinac  at  sunrise  this  morning.  The  clay  is  cahii  and  intensely 
hot.  At  breakfast,  this  morning,  the  trout  taken  yesterday  in  Carp  River 
were  served.  They  were  done  to  a  turn;  and  larded,  as  they  were,  with  deli- 
cate slices  of  saked  pork  broiled  to  a  crisp,  I  need  not  say  that  the  repast 
was  a  delightful  one. 

At  9  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  gliding  through  and  around  an  apparently 
interminable  group  of  islands.  We  were  in  a  broad  bay,  with  no  land  except 
that  of  islands  in  sight.  These  islands,  thickly  wooded  with  hemlock,  cedar, 
and  spruce,  presented  a  deep  evergreen  foliage.  They  were  of  various  dimen- 
sions and  in  all  forms.  While  some  contained  iooc\  500,  300,  200,  100,  50, 
and  25  acres,  others  were  but  a  few  rods  square,  and  several  were  mere  tufts, 
all,  however,  covered  with  trees  and  foliage.  This  splendid  bay  forms  the 
head  of  Lake  Huron.  The  inlands  are  all  uninhabited.  They  stand  up  amid 
these  mighty  waters,  silently  but  unpressively  teaching  the  wonders  of  Xalure 
tvi  the  children  of  man — having  been  spoken  into  existence  by  an  all-wise  and 
omnipotent  Creator. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  passengers  were  summoned  to  attend  Divine  service. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  officiated.  During  the  service,  our  boat  had  passed 
through  this  magnitlcent  archipelago  and  entered  St.  Mary's  River.  This 
river,  you  know,  is  the  .  -itlet  for  Lake  Superior.  It  is  something  more  than 
forty  miles  long,  with  a  c.  -rent  of  three  miles  to  the  hour.  Its  banks  are  low 
and  thickly  wooded.  Mid.  ay  between  the  mouth  of  this  river  and  the  Sault, 
i^  St.  Mary's  Lake.  Upon  he  shores  of  the  river  and  lake,  we  saw  numer- 
ous Indian  lodges,  whose  inhabitants  seemed  enjoying  the  repose  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  smoke  from  these  wigwams  curled  very  gracef'dly  through  the 
forest.  But  one  white  family  was  seen  along  the  river,  until  we  approached 
the  Methodist  Mission  House,  winch  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sault. 

Our  pilot  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  river,  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  proceed  very  near  the  Sault  with  a  vessel  drawing  so 
much  water  as  the  Sf.  Louis.  An  anchor  was  cast  nearly  thirty  miles  from 
the  Sault,  shortly  after  which  the  St.  Clair,  a  boat  that  plies  between  the 
>ault  and  Mackinac,  on  her  way  to  the  latter  place,  came  alongside,  received 
our  passengers,  and  put  back,  landing  us  at  8  o'clock  v.  M. 

So  large  a  number  of  visitors  had  never  before  landed  here  in  a  body.  A 
rush  for  apartments  ensued.  The  "  Van  Anden  House"  and  the  "St.  Clair 
Hotel"  were  filled  to  an  overflow.  Mr.  Corwin  and  several  other  gentlemen 
found  quarters  in  the  fort.  Those  \\\\o  were  unable  to  get  accommodations  at 
the  hotels,  remained  on  board  the  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Van  Anden  gave  us  up  his 
family  room.  At  9  o'clock,  we  (some  fifty)  supped  upon  deliciously  broiled 
n'hitefish  that  were  caught  after  our  arrival. 

Monday,  July  12. 

We  were  astir  at  sunrise  this  morning.  An  hour  was  consumed  in  walking 
about  the  town,  which  has  a  population  of  looo  or  I2D0,  chiedy  French  and 
half-breeds.  After  breakfast,  three  of  us  started  for  the  head  of  the  Rapids, 
'•\here  a  hark  canoe,  in  charge  of  tliree  t'oya'^eurs.,  had  been  engaged  for  the 
day.  Above  the  rapids  lay  three  fine  schooners  that  had  been  moved  by  land 
over  this  carrying  place.  Here  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  bay,  out  of  which  you 
pass  into  Lake  Superior.  The  'Julia  /'ahnr'r  (formerly  the  -.hip  yulia  Pal/fier), 
a  steamer  that  had  been  moved  on  ways  from  the  Rix  er  ^t,  Clair  into  Lake 
Superior,  was  off  for  Copper  Harbor,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Lake. 

We  seated  ourselves  in  the  bottom  of  o-ir  canoe,  upon  mats,  and  glided  up 
and  across  the  Lay  some  three  miles  above  the  rapids,  into  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 
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In  consequence  of  a  painful  occurrence  in  running  the  rapids,  some  three 
weeks  since,  when  a  boat  was  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  three  visitor? 
drowned,  ^\•e  were  told  tiiat  the  :vyaoc/<rs  would  not  take  us  over,  and  manv 
who  promised  themselves  the  excitement  of  running  through  these  boiling 
waters,  relinquished  the  enterprise.  But  in  returning,  our  crew  headed  directly 
for  the  rapids,  through  which  we  passed  pleasantly  and  safely,  avoiding  the 
rocks  over  which  the  water  bubbled,  on  either  side  of  us,  by  a  dexterous  an<i 
graceful  use  of  the  paddles.  The  distance  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  over 
which  the  current  swept  us  in  seven  minutes.  After  this,  several  other  parties 
chartered  canoes  and  came  down  in  the  same  manner. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  trout  fishing.  Ladie-;  and  gentlemen 
supplied  tliemselves  with  tackle,  and  more  than  an  hundred  anglers  sallied 
forth.  But  the  day  was  so  clear  and  bright  that  the  trout  rose  reluctantly, 
and  but  few  were  taken.  While  others  were  tishing,  we  rambled  about  on 
the  Canada  shore,  visiting  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson-Bay  Fur  Com- 
pany, etc.,  etc. 

There  is  nothing  at  the  .'^ault  which  strike--  a  vi>itor  so  forcibly  as  the  fact 
that  our  (Government  has  neglected  to  construct  a  ship-canal  around  these 
rapids,  connecting  the  water.->  of  the  mighty  Superior  with  those  of  the  lower 
Lakes,  and  tlms  perfecting  a  chain  of  Lake-and- River  Navigation  more  than 
three  thou.-.ind  miles  in  extent.  It  is  not  pos-^ilile  to  select  a  point  more  favor- 
able to  a  ship-canal.  The  distance  is  but  three-c[uarters  of  a  mile!  The  ele- 
vation is  but  22  feet!  This  great  work  might  be  completed  for  less  than  a 
quarter  of  :  n^iillion  of  dollars.  And  yet  it  has  not  been  done.  I  shall  be 
disappointed  '<"  Messrs.  Corwin,  Butler  King,  and  .Schenck,  who  are  with  u<, 
do  not  press  th  ■•  improvement  in  the  next  Congress. 

Large  quantity  \s  of  copper,  some  in  misses  and  some  in  barrels,  lay  upon 
the  wharves  here.  I  observed  much  virgin  copper  blocked  out  from  the  mines 
in  pieces  weighing  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds.  I  was  happy  to  leani 
that  a  copper  mine,  in  which  our  friend  Greeley  has  a  large  interest,  is  prom- 
ising to  be  very  valuable. 

Tuesday,  July  13. 

We  turned  our  faces  homeward  this  morning.  The  passage  down  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  and  again  through  the  Bay  of  Islands  into  Lake  Huron,  was 
truly  magnificent.  Presijue  Isle,  upon  the  Michigan  side  of  the  Lake,  is  the 
first  landing.  Here  we  took  in  wood,  ice.  and  fish.  Along  here  is  a  coast  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  almost  wholly  uninhabited.  Upon  an  uninhabited 
island,  some  fifty  miles  from  I'resque  Isle,  a  son  of  Senator  Backus,  who 
resides  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  has  a  fishing-station,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
with  a  dozen  fishermen,  and  where  he  e.xpects  to  put  up  3000  barrels  of  white- 
fish  during  the  season. 

Wednesday.  July  14. 

We  came  out  of  Presque  Isle  last  evening  with  a  breeze  which  promised  to 
freshen  into  something  lively,  l)ut  before  11  o'clock  the  wind  subsided,  and 
the  Lake  became  as  it  has  been  for  a  fortnight,  calm  and  unruflled.  At  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  we  passed  Fort  Gratiot,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  soon  entered  the  beautiful  St.  Clair  River,  for  which  my  admiration  is,  if 
pcs-sible,  increa^sed.  I  have  never  seen  a  water-and-land  viev/ combining  so 
much  that  is  rich  and  beautiful.  They  tell  me  that  the  winters  here  are  long 
and  severe.  But  the  wheat,  corn,  vegetables,  etc.,  look  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  are  well  advanced. 

We  readied  the  St.  Clair  Flats  at  4  o'clock.  This  spot,  as  I  have 
remarked,  reminds  an  Albanian  of  the  Overslaugh.  Here  vessels  arriving  in 
the  night  are  detained  until  morning,  as  there  are  no  lights  or  beacons  to  en- 
able them  to  discern  the  channel.  And  vessels  other  than  steamers  are  com- 
pelled to  lay  liere  for  a  favorable  wind. 
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There  are  now  over  sevkx  hl'NDRED  steamboats,  propellers,  brigs,  and 
■schooners  navigating  these  Lakes.  In  July,  1S46,  as  Capt.  Mills,  who  had 
charge  of  the  dredge,  reports,  71  steamboats,  ^7  propellers,  59  brigs,  128 
schooners,  and  Si  coasting  craft  passed  the  St.  Clair  Flats.  Thirty-one  of 
tliese  vessels  were  compelled  to  employ  lighters  in  crossing,  and  all  were  more 
or  less  obstructed  and  delayed.  And  yet,  though  a  few  hundred  thousand 
■dollars  would  remove  these  obstructions,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Polk  have 
opposed,  resisted,  and  defeated  appropriatipns! 

Time  has  passed  very  pleasantly  upon  the  St.  Louis  since  we  left  Chicago. 
Though  the  number  of  passengers  was  too  large  for  a  pleasure  excursion,  yet 
the  eftbrts  of  the  officers  to  accommodate  and  please,  and  the  disposition  of 
passengers,  generally,  to  be  pleased,  has  been  successful.  The  passengers 
breakfast,  as  at  the  Astor  House,  whenever  they  please,  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  II  A.  M.  There  is  a  lunch  at  12.  At  half-past  2  we  dine.  A  substan- 
tial tea  is  served  at  7;  and  at  10  the  suppo^-table  is  spread.  And  the  fare  is 
not  only  uniformly  abundant,  but  the  cooking  excellent.  The  table  is  loaded 
with  meats,  viands,  delicacies,  etc.,  all  served  in  good  taste. 

Our  evening-,  are  uniformly  gay  and  joyous.  Immediately  after  tea,  the 
tables  are  removed  from  the  saloon,  the  band  appears,  and  "the  ball  opens." 
Of  our  parry,  whicii  numbers  about  two  hundred,  nearly  one-third  are  ladies 
— agreeable  and  accomplishetl  ladies,  whose  conversation,  music,  and  accom- 
plishments invest  the  t  xursion  with  an  interest  which  ladies  only  can  imparl 
to  society,  and  without  vhich  it  would  have  been  robbed  of  half  its  enjoyment. 
Dancing  commences  at  ^  and  continues  till  1 1  o'clock,  with  much  spirit,  not 
only  by  the  young  ladie  and  gentlemen,  but  by  many  of  the  elder  and  graver 
personages,  to  wl;om  tl.e  occasion  has  brought  back  something  of  the  fresli- 
ness  and  inspiration  of  youth. 

The  SA  Louis  left  Buffalo  on  the  29th  ultimo,  expressly  for  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion, taking  tlie  Chicago  Convention  in  its  way.  The  following  list  of  "stores" 
consumed  (taken  from  the  steward's  bills)  will  give  an  idea  of  what  has  been 
going  on  among  us  : — 

3  bbls.  Corned  Beef, 
2     .■  M         Pork, 

15  boxes  Soda  Biscuit, 

4  barrels  Crackers, 
4  large  Cheeses, 

12  kegs  Pickled  Oysters, 
12     ..  -         Lobsters 

6  barrels  Flour, 

2       .-        Indian  Meal, 
20      -■        Apples, 

I       t.        Mackerel, 

8  boxes  Raisins, 

6      i<      Oranges, 
45  dozen  Soda, 


16  quarters  fresh  Beef, 

22  Lambs, 

II  Sheep, 
9  Calves, 

18  Pigs, 
€<X'  Chickens, 
5  doz,  'Jurkeys, 

40  Hams, 
1 28  live  Lobsters, 
450  lbs.  Bass,  Trout,  etc., 
150  lbs.  Halibut, 

60  Beef  Tongues, 
125  Sweetbreads, 
Soo  doz.  Eggs, 


30  dozen  Ale, 

16      -!      Porter, 

24  baskets  Champagne, 

16  dozen  Madeira, 

9       I.      Port, 
15       M      Claret, 
18       M      Congress-Water, 
14      .1      Cider, 

7  boxes  Lemons, 

2  barrels  Crushed  Sugar, 
4000  segars, 

6  wheelbarrow  loads  of 
Mackinaw  Trout,  White 
Fish,  etc.,  etc. 


The  preponderance  of  "sack"  over  the  "bread,"  in  this  bill,  is  not  as  great, 
by  any  means,  as  in  that  presented  by  Dame  (Quickly  against  Sir  John  Fal- 
•staff.  And  yet  the  lirjuids  bear  at  least  a  fair  prcoportion  to  the  solids.  It  is 
■due,  however,  to  tho^e  who  were  seen  most  frequently  at  the  bar,  to  say  that 
they  assigned  the  '"shocking  bad  water"  of  the  West,  or  the  "excessive  heat," 
as  a  reason  for  preferring  "punch,"  "julips,"  "cobblers,"  "smashes,"  "fixins," 
etc.,  to  "such  horrid  water." 

Thursday,  July  15. 

We   reached   I  )ctroit  last  evenint:  in  season  to  get  a  view  of  the  harbor 
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which  is  an  admirable  one,  and  to  walk  before  dark  through  its  principal 
avenues,  which  presents  a  broad,  pleasant,  and  business-like  appearance. 
The  U.  S.  Steamship  Micdi^au  is  laying  off  the  City,  and  I  regretted  that  we 
had  not  time  to  accept  Capt.  Champlain's  invitation  to  go  on  board.  This 
veteran  is  worthy  of  his  command.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  v.as  the  sail- 
ing-master who  took  Com.  Perry's  tleet  so  handsomely  into  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  who  conducted  himself  with  marked  coolness  and  courage  through- 
out the  fight.  • 

The  Detroit  people  liad  heard  of  the  contemptuous  reception  whicii  the 
letter  of  Gov,  Cass  met  with  at  Chicago,  and  were  anxious  to  learn  particulars. 
But  it  was  a  scene  which  can  not  be  described.  The  letter  excited  laughter, 
derision,  and  scoffing.  But  these  marks  of  scorn  were  not  as  withering  as 
those  expressed  by  the  leering  eye,  the  curled  lip,  and  the  sneering  counten- 
ances of  at  least  six  thousand  intelligent,  independent  freemen.  It  seemed  as 
if  every  delegate  present  wanted  to  spit  upon  a  man  who,  thougli  high  in  sta- 
tion, and  owing  so  much  to  their  favor  and  support,  had  written  them  an 
insulting  letter. 

Mr.  Wales,  an  old  Monroe- County  friend,  keeps  an  excellent  hotel  at  De- 
troit. After  taking  leave  of  our  Batavia  and  Lockport  friends,  who  have 
lodgings  for  a  day  or  two  at  Wales',  we  repaired  to  the  City  Hall,  to  enjoy, 
for  an  hour  before  our  boat  left,  the  melody  of  Christy  and  his  minstrels. 
The  room  (a  large  one)  oversowed  with  an  admiring  audience. 

We  reached  Sandusky  at  7  o'clock  this  morning.  Its  harbor,  though 
requiring  improvement,  is  one  of  the  broadest,  r  ost  secure,  and  commodious, 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  City,  after  struggli  .g  for  twenty-five  years  with 
formidable  difficulties,  is  overcoming  them  all,  n  w  looks  prosperous,  and  is 
no  doubt  tlourishing.  The  Mad-River  Railroad,  vhich  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Gov.  \'ance,  is  neai  y  completed.  Running,  as 
it  does,  from  Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  it  is  destinea  to  become  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  Union.  Already  much  of  the  travel  of  the  Southwest 
comes  over  this  road.  We  called  early  upon  Oran  Follett,  Esq.,  editor,  many 
years  ago,  of  the  Biiffalv  Jciirual.  and  now  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Public  Works.  He  has  a  S})lendid  mansion,  embowered  with  rose,  honey- 
suckle, etc.,  and  surrounded  with  delicious  t'ruit.  May  he  live,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  luxuries,  "a  thousand  years." 

Senator  Corwin,  Hon.  Mr.  Schenck  and  lady,  and  other  agreeable  people, 
leave  us  here.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  made  Mr.  Corwin's  acquaintance  un- 
der circumstances  so  favorable  to  its  cultivation.  I  had  long  admired,  without 
having  seen,  this  distinguished  statesman.  The  desire,  previously  entertained, 
of  seeing  this  "  favorite  son  of  Ohio  "  advanced  to  a  higher  station,  is  increased 
by  personal  observation  of  his  claims  to  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  is,  really  and  truly,  a  conscientious,  unselfish,  true-hearted  politician,  who 
will  not,  even  for  the  Presidency,  compromise  principles,  nor  sacrifice  rights. 
His  anti-Mexican  War  speech,  last  winter,  was  an  honest  expression  of  indig- 
nant impul-;es.  The  War  is  an  atrocious  one,  yet  I  can  not  but  regret  that, 
being  in,  our  statesmen  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  waiting  until  it  has  been 
fought  out,  before  holding  the  administration  to  its  responsiijilities. 

1  learn  here  that  the  produce  speculators  from  the  East  have  been  jnaking 
wild  purchases  of  Hour,  v.heat,  and  corn,  in  anticipation  of  more  favorable 
news  by  the  steamer  that  is  now  due.  They  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  It 
is  strange  how  entirely  the  judgments  of  m-^n  are  cjouded  by  tl-'cir  cujvidity. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  tiiat  the  next  intelligence  from  England  will 
show  a  further  decline  in  breadstuffs. 

Friday,  July  16. 

We  arrived  at  Cleveland  before  sunset  last  evening,  and  enjoyed   another 
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view  of  this  thriving  Cily.  Among  its  striking  features  is  the"WeddeIl 
House,"  one  of  the  most  magnificent  hotels  in  America.  This  building  looms 
up  like  the  Astor  House,  and  is  furnished  with  every  attainable  luxury.  The 
furniture  would  compare  favorably,  in  value  and  beauty,  with  that  of  the 
drawing-rooms  of  our  "merchant  princes."  The  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
Weddell,  who  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  business  at  Cleveland. 
When  returning  from  Xew  York,  last  spring,  where  he  had  been  to  purchase 
furniture  for  this  hou-e,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died.  The  house  is  well  kept  by  Mr.  Earnum,  who  was  formerly  w'ith  his 
uncle  in  "Barnum's  Hotel"  at  Baltimore. 

We  are  now  approaching  Buffalo,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  days,  having 
traversed  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Liair,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  St.  Mary's;  run  through 
the  Detroit,  St.  Clair,  and  St.  Mary  Rivers,  and  looked  into  Lake  Superior. 
The  distance  from  ButTalo  to  Chicago  is  1054  miles.  From  Chicago  to  the 
Sault,  iia  Green  Bay,  the  distance  is  about  Soo  miles.  From  the  Sault  to 
Buffalo  the  distance  is  over  700  miles.  We  have  journeyed,  therefore,  more 
than  2500  miles  upon  Lakes  and  Rivers  whose  waters  are  whitened  with  the 
canvas  and  blackened  v.ith  the  smoke  of  vessels  and  steamers  greater  in  num- 
ber and  exceeding  in  value  the  vessels  and  commerce  of  any  one  of  the  nations 
of  Nortliern  Europe.  And  yet  our  Government  refuses  to  recognize  this  great 
interest  as  a  part  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Republic  I 

The  weather,  during  this  long  excursion,  has  been  most  auspicious.  There 
has  not  been  wind  enough  to  di.-turb  the  most  sensitive  stomach.  Xor  has 
the  slightest  accident  occurred.  The  Steamboat  Empire,  in  going  up,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  in  going  the  munds,  behaved  admirably.  Capt.  Wheeler  and 
his  officers  were  constant  an  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  render  the  excursion, 
what  it  really  has  been,  o?  e  of  instruction  and  enjoyment.  Mr.  Bloomer^ 
who  acts  as  clerk,  steward,  "chief  cook,"  and  "head-waiter,"  (for  he  makes 
himself  generally  useful),  s  just  the  man  to  take  charge  of  these  various 
departments. 

The  St.  Louis,  though  not  one  of  the  fa-test,  is  among  the  best  built,  stanch- 
est,  and  most  commodious  steamers  on  these  Lakes.  She  is  owned  by  the 
Mes>r.5.  Hollister,  a  family  of  brothers  and  sons  who  have  been  long  known 
at  B.uffalo,  and  up  the  Lakes,  as  enterprising  and  liberal  merchants,  public 
spirited,  and  useful  citizens,  and  efncient,  reliable  Whigs. 

The  following  well-merited  tribute  to  Captain  Wheeler  and  his  Officers  was 
very  cheerfully  signed  by  the  passengers  of  the  St.  Lwuis: — 

The  undersigned,  passenger-;  on  board  the  Steamboat  St.  Louis,  on  her  recent  passage 
from  RufTalo  to  Chicago,  and  thence  ba.;k  by  uay  of  Green  Bay  and  Sault  Sie.  Marie,  a 
voyage  now  about  being  terminated,  in  justice  to  their  feelings  and  seiibc  of  right,  can  not 
separate  without  bearing  emphatic  testimony  to  ihe  kind  and  courteous  treatment  they 
have  experienced  throughout  the  whole  voyage,  and  vvarmly  commending  the  67.  Louis  to 
all,  who,  for  business  cr  pleasure,  may  have  occasion  to  traverse  the  Lakes.  Fortunately, 
the  uniform  and  delightf-il  serenity  of  the  veather  has  called  for  no  striking  display  of  sea- 
manship, but  all  the  ot'rke.-s  of  the  boat,  by  their  careful  attention  to  their  duties,  and  unre- 
mitting c.xeilions  to  promote  the  safely,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  all  on  beard,  have  shewn 
that  they  could  be  relied  i.pon  in  any  emergency. 

Our  thanks  are  especially  due,  and  are  tendered  to  Capt.  Frederic  S.  Wheeler,  W.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Mate,  S.  A.  .Stebbins,  the  Engineer,  and  T.  T.  Bloomer,  the  Steward,  who,  in 
their  respective  departments,  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  proverbial  reputation. 
With  a  boat  so  stanch  and  wdl  found  as  the  St.  Louis  under  us,  and  with  such  skilful  snd 
attentive  officers  to  watch  over  our  safety  and  provide  for  our  enjoyment,  traveling  becomes. 
a  pleasure.     We  roost  cordially  and  unreservedly  commend  the  Si.  Louis  to  the  public. 

Wm,  A.  Mosley,  Buffalo.  T.  M.  Footeand  wife.  Buffalo,  Seth  C.  Hawley,  Buffalo, 

BeU  D.  Coe,  ir  N.  K.  Kai!  and  wife,         •>         George  W,  Clinton,  ii 

T.  C.  Love  and  wife,  n  I>r.  Walter  Cary,  „         A    P.  Thompson,  •» 

ML-.S  Julia  Love,  if  Charles  R.  Ciolrt,  •(         Wm.  Laverack,  ir 

George  M.  Love,  »  Geo.  ii.  Bryant,  h         George  W.  Bull,  ii 
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^ItiS  C.  E.  Putnam.  BiuTalo, 
Miss  A   E.  Lacv,  i» 

Miss  A.  A.  Alien,  t. 

MLss  H.  V.  Allen,  .. 

Harrison  tSristol,  »• 

Miss  C   N.  Eristo!.  u 

P.  G.  Alvord,  II 

James  L.  Barton,  n 

Jienjamin  Barton,  n 

I-  J.  Hathauay  tc  wife,     n 
Edward  Bates,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S.  Treat,  „ 

J.  N.  Converse,  n 

A.  B.  Chambers,  i> 

Robert  Simpson,         n 
L.  V.  Bo-y, 
Wm.  Simpson,  h 

1).  B.  Morehouse,       »i 
H.  S.  Coxe. 
Thomas  Allen,  ir 

Chxrles  Keenile,  n 

Milton  Knox,  n 

John  G.  Priest.  >< 

T.  Gary  &;  wife,  BatavLa,  X.V. 
Miss  Liicinda  Ca.'-\',    n 
H.  ].  Redheld, 
Miss  Jane  Redriold,    n 
JJenj.  Pringie,  u 

Mias  J.  Redheld,      Syracuse, 
Samuel  Lamed.  m 

Philip  Hone.  N'ew  York  City, 
Miss  M.  Hone, 
Wm.  Burger  &  wife,  m 
Levi  Eeardsley,  u 

Theo.  F.  McCurdy,    u 
Edwin  C  Burr,  u 

Lnoch  E.  Camp.         h 
T.  Weed  and  wife,       Albany. 
C  Joy  and  \s  ife,    Ovid,  N  V. 
C  Evans  and  wife,  Lockport. 


[Nliss  Evans,  Lockport, 

Miss  Spalding,  n 

George  Evans,  i» 

J.  J.  Hollister,  MonroeviUe,  O 
Thos.  Butler  King,     Georgia. 
Thomas  Corwni,   Lebanon,  O. 
A.  E.  Dunlevy  &  wife,  ii 
Miss  F.  Dunlevy,  n 

W.  R.  Edwards, 
Miss  Reeve,      Detroit,  Mich. 
Junius  H.  Hatcn,  h 

T.  C.  Sheldon,  u 

A.  S.  Williams,  ii 

J.  X.  Elbert,  II 

James  Beniis,  »» 

Jno.  G.  CampS:  wife,  Florida. 
Ward  Barker  and  wife, 

Saudusk>',  O. 
A  M.  Porter, 

Wm,   [ones,  Milan,  O. 

Rev.  "Dr.  Wm.  Allen. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Miss  Sarah  .Steele, 

Saratoga  bprings,  N'.\'. 
:Mi,ss  M.  E.  Clement,  .. 
Robert  A.  Wilson, 

Woodstock,  C.W. 
Hugh  Richardson, 

Toronto,  C.W. 
Dr.  E.  H    Merryman, 

Springfield,  111. 
Charles  A.  Davis, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Wm.  L.  Smith,  Chicago,  III. 
().  F.  Xilcs,  Mishawaka,  la. 
Robert  C.  Schenck  and  wife, 

Dayton,  J. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Schenck,     i« 
H.  G.  Phillips  c^  wife,  .. 
Miss  Kate  Phillips,        .1 


J.''G.  Lowe  and  wife,  D.n-ton, 
E.  W.  Davles  &  wife,    u 
John  W.  Vancleve,         u 
Dr.  Edmund  Smith,       u 
Henry  V.  Perrine,  .t 

.Mi-s  iiarrison.    Cuicinnati,  O 
R.  Buchanan  and  wife.   » 
'John  C.  Wright,  i. 

fames  Hall,  „ 

S.  C.  Parkhurst  &  wn"e,  .. 
John  Ross,  .r 

Stanley  Mathews,  >. 

Robert  L.  Deanc,  1; 

W.  Greene,  >t 

B.  h.  Hastings,  Cleveland,  (>, 
Joseph  R.  Williams, 

Constantiuc,  Mich, 
Joel  Buttles,  Colunii:'us,  O 
A.  B.  Buttles, 

Jno.  B.  Martell,  S.  Ste.  MaHc 
1,.  P.  Converse,  Unionvi  le,  «.V 
S.  S.  Osborne,  Painessille,  O 
j.  H.  Moseley,  " 

Jas.  B.  Wakefield,      k 
P.  A.  Ladue,       Detroit.  MiJi 
Dwight  Kellogg,   Ann  Arb.  M 
A.  .^.  vStorv,    Shebovgan.\\.  1. 
H.   H.  Conkliji,  I. 

W.  Smith  » 

Dr.  Wm.  Wamplee,  .1 
E.  S.  Thorp,  u 

H.  Camp,  T- 

J.  B.  Allen,  i. 

H.  S.  Anable,  .. 

C.  O.  Loorais.  Piitsbur,_:,  P*. 
A   W.  Loomis  <i 

Joy  Mi.K,  Logau'^purt,  Ix 

H.  McMartin,  Jers.  Ciiy.  N.  ). 
Ros.  L.  Colt,    Patterson,  N.  .1 
July  14,  iS47- 


Xi.\G.\R.\  F.vi.LS,  July  17,  1S47, 
We  arrived  at  Buffalo  last  evening  jiisi  in  time  to  take  the  cars  for  Ni.^gara 
Falls.  The  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  the  Falls,  .since  I  was  here  last,  has, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  the  stockholders,  changed  hand.-.  In- 
stead of  the  rickety  rail  over  which  we  were  then  drawn  by  horse-power,  we 
were  now  taken  through  upon  a  substantial  road  in  an  hour  and  ten  niiniue>. 
Much  has  been  done,  since  1  was  last  here,  to  adorn  Goat  Island,  to  latiii* 
tate  access  to  the  Falls,  and  to  enhance,  if  possible,  the  grandeur  and  sublim- 
ity of  the  views.  Gen.  Whitney  has  enlarged  and  improved  his  magniticent 
hotel.  Mr.  White,  in  the  "Eagle,"  presents  every  possible  luxury  and  enjoy- 
ment that  "mine  inn"  can  furni.di  to  visitors.  Mr.  Hooker,  who  has  been 
here  almost  as  long  as  the  Cateract,  is  still  at  hand,  in  no  otherwise  changed 
than  that  instead  of  "Hooker,  (iuide  to  the  Falls,"  upon  his  hat,  it  is  now 
"Hooker  cV  .Sons,  Guides  to  the  Falls."  The  "Indian-curiosity"  businos, 
which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  in  its  infancy,  has  grown  into  a  large,  ana 
from  the  price  asked  for  the  first  article  we  looked  at,  a  profitable  trade.  iOT 
a  cigar-case  intrinsically  worth  twenty-five  cents,  but  for  v/hich  we  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  fifty,  as  a'  fancy  piece,  the  "Injun"  (as  they  spell  the  word  a: 
Mackinac;  Bazaar  man  had  the  modesty  to  demand  $2.50!  As  our  "carioiJ- 
ty"  was  not  quite  sharp  enough  for  such  a  bite,  we  left  the  bargain  open  for 
the  next  fool.  ^ 

But  the  grand  new  feature  here   is  the  Steamboat   ALiiJ  of  the  JMtst,  taat 
run>,  three  times  a-day,  from  the  Rapids,  a  mile  below  the  Cataract,  up  that 
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wild,  fierce,  whirling  current,  to  and  along  the  base  of  the  mighty  column 
which  rushes  from  the  summit  "down  below." 

This  was  a  bold  and  expensive  enterprise.  The  steamer  was  placed  under 
the  Falls  last  year,  but  without  sui'ticient  power  to  stem  the  current.  This 
discouraged  some  of  the  proprietors.  But  Mr.  John  Fiske  of  Rochester, 
went  to  work  this  season,  witli  indomitable  energy,  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 
and  he  has  succeeded  triumphantly. 

Vou  are  taken  in  carriages,  nearly  two  milc^,  to  the  steamer.  The  road 
down  the  bank  starts  from  the  point  on  the  American  side  which  lias  been 
h.\ed  upon  for  a  terminus  to  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

As  the  "Ra[:ids"  and  ''Whirlpool,"  in  the  former  of  which  a  boat  would 
be  torn  to  pie:es  preparatory  to  being  swallowed  up  by  the  latter,  are  just  be- 
low the  J/aii/'s  wharf,  this  voyage  has  a  nervous  look.  But  the  precautions 
and  guards  against  accident  are  so  well  and  carefully  provided  as  to  inspire 
full  confidence.  The  steamer  has  two  engines,  so  that  if  one  fails  the  other 
can  be  put  in  gearing  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  She  is  found  with  two  anchors 
and  chain-cables.  .She  has  aUo  a  small  boat,  by  means  of  which  a  strong 
line  can  be  run  asliore  the  moment  a  necessity  for  doing  so  exists.  The  A/iiu/ 
<•/  /^if  Mist  is  commanded  by  Capt.  Eilkins,  who,  like  his  engineer  and  pilot, 
keeps  both  eyes  open  and  all  their  wits  about  them.  Without  this  excursion 
upon  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  a  view  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  incomplete. 

Ste.vmuoat  C.\taract,  Lakk  Ontario,  July  iS. 

We  intended  to  have  returned  to  Buffalo,  for  the  double  purpose  of  visiting 
friends  and  seeing  the  extent  of  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mechani- 
cal wonders  tliat  intelligence  and  enterprise  have  wrought  in  a  youthful  city 
which  is  destined  to  be  second  only,  in  the  Empire  State,  to  its  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  >ince  1S40.  I>ut  learning  that  our  old  friend  \'anCleve 
was  at  Lewiston  with  his  new  boat,  the  Cataract,  that  temptation  was  irresisti- 
ble. At  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  therefore,  having  come  over  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  Lewiston  Railroad,  passing  a  succession  of  wheat  fields  whose  wav- 
ing straw,  bristling  beard,  and  well-filled  heads,  all  "fully  ripe,"  and  inviting 
the  embraces  of  the  reaper,  resembles  the  gold  which  is  far  less  intrinsically 
precious,  we  found  ourselves  seated  upon  the  beautiful  promenade  deck  of  the 
Cataract,  viewing  Brock's  Monument  upon  the  heights  which  American  valor 
conquered;  the  spot  where  \'an Rensselaer  fell,  seriously  wounded;  and  the 
.sanguinary  held  in  which  Scott  and  Wool  so  gallantly  tleshed  their  maiden 
swords. 

The  British  Steamboat  Admiral,  that  runs  to  Toronto,  and  evidently  a  craft 
in  which  John  liull  takes  pride,  was  also  at  Lewiston.  Both  boats  had  steam 
up,  and  tlie  moment  their  passengers  were  on  board,  both  "let  go."  They 
were  in  for  a  "trial  of  si)eed,"  though  Capt.  VanCleve  was  taken  by  surprise. 
ft  was,  however,  but  a  short  race.  The  Cataract  having  gained  nearly  a  mile 
upon  the  Admiral  in  running  seven,  when  the  latter  drew  off. 

The  Cataract  was  built  at  Ogdensburg,  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  Capt.  \'anCleve,  wiiose  experience,  judgment,  and  ta^te  enabled  him 
to  correct  many  defects,  and  suggest  many  improvements.  She  is  225  feet 
long  28  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  hold.  Her  main  saloon  is  170  feet  long.  She 
has  51  spacious,  airy  state-rooms,  with  doors  opening  into  the  saloon  and  out 
upon  the  guards.  .She  has  also  190  large,  commodious  berths.  Her  ladies' 
saloon  and  dining-cabins  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  accommodations  in 
other  respects. 

There  is  a  neatness  and  beauty  in  the  furniture,  hangings,  ta[)estry,  etc., 
etc.,  of  the  Cataract,  which  can  not  fail  to  strike  and  charm  passengers. 
Everything  is  arranged  whh  an  eye,  as  well  to  fitness  and  propriety,  as  to  en- 
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ioyment  tind  ease.  The  rooms  are  all  richly,  but  not  gaudily,  furnishe'i. 
And,  every  part  of  the  boat  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  and  quiet 
of  passengers. 

When  summoned  to  tea,  the  table,  its  furniture,  and  the  repast  itself, 
excited  general  admiration.  Innumerable  delicacies  were  served  with  most 
appetizing  taste. 

The  Caiaract  runs  with  less  noise  and  motion  than  I  have  ever  known,  h) 
her  model,  the  line  of  nautical  beauty  has  been  preserved,  ami  in  her  con- 
struction, arrangements,  and  tmish,  she  seem^  as  nearly  perfect  as  science  and 
art,  combined  with  experience  and  taste,  could  make  her. 

Capt.  \'anCIeve,  though  yet  a  young  man,  is  a  veteran  on  Lake  Ontarii), 
where  he  has  been  in  command  of  steamers  more  than  twenty  years.  He  i> 
a  capable,  vigilant,  and  efficient  officer,  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all 
the  other  qualities  which  make  men  respected  and  popular. 

Lake  Ontario  has  its  full  share  of  perils.  Its  navigation  is  often  rough, 
difficult,  and  dangerous.  But  Capt.  VanClevc,  during  his  long  career,  throuLjh 
all  seasons  and  all  weather,  has  never  met  with  an  accident  which  seriously 
damaged  his  boat  or  injured  his  passengers. 

Among  the  passengers  on  board,  I  notice  Hon.  Alvin  Bronson  of  Oswego, 
and  Hon.  Myndert  \'an  Schaick  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen  were  former 
members  of  our  State  Senate,  where,  by  their  business  habits  and  practical 
knowledge,  especially  in  reference  to  the  various  questions  of  finance,  they 
rendered  valuable  jiublic  service.  They  are  both  of  another  political  faitli. 
but  I  do  them  no  more  than  justice  in  saying  that  they  discharged  their  dutie-. 
as  repre>entatives  of  the  people,  upon  ail  questions  not  political,  with  an  in- 
telligence ami  integrity  which  senators,  in  all  coming  time,  may  imitate  wit!; 
great  advantage  to  the  [leople. 

We  are  now,  at  lo  o'clock,  gliding  up  the  Genesee  River,  hiving  run  down 
from  Lewiston  (over  80  miles)  in  six  hours,  showing  a  speed  of  nearly  J  5 
miles  to  the  hour. 

[From  the  Alhany  Evenhxj  ./o>ov/r!/,  Friday,  July '2^,  IHiT. J 
MR.   BATKS,   PRLSIDENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

"The  editor  of  the  Alha-iiy  Evening  yonr/nil,  writing  from  Chicago,  refcr> 
to  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Bates,  president  of  the  Convention.  He  state-. 
that  Mr.  iJates  was  the  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri  in  1S25,  when 
Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President  by  the  house  of  representative.-.,  and  ad-is 
that  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Bates  was  bn^ught  to  a  violent  eiid  by  his  vot- 
ing for  Mr.  Adams,  the  pecjjde  of  Missouri  preferring  Gen.  Jackson.  W  iti^ 
all  due  deference  to  the  jfonrnal,  knowing  his  usual  accurate  historical  and 
political  information,  we  submit  that  he  is  mistaken  in  this  matter.  Our  owri 
recollections  are  entirely  different,  we  have  not  the  record  before  us  or  a.iy 
documents  to  which  we  can  refer,  but  we  are  quite  certain  that  Mr.  liate-. 
came  into  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  1S27.  Mr.  Scott  rejjresented  .Mis- 
souri in  1S25,  and  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  was  the  subject  of  much  anini.vi- 
version  both  then  and  thereafter.  Mr.  Scott  was  sent  by  Mr.  Clay  on  >ome 
diplv^matic  errand,  the  nature  of  which  we  now  forget,  to  the  Havana;  and  U 
was  allowed  by  the  opponents  of  the  administration  that  this  was  evidence  ot 
a  corrupt  understanding  lictwecn  Clay  and  Scott.  It  was  by  like  unsupported 
charges  [iersisted  in  again-t  tlie  most  conclusive  repudiation,  that  the  hetcro.'.e- 
neous  combinations  rallying  under  the  Jackson  llag  were  able  to  pr(;strate  tnc 
purest  administration  which  the  country  has  ever  seen  since  Washington's  tir-t 
term. 

"With  respect  to  Mr,  Bates,  we  have  a  distinct  recollect ioi^  of  his  course  in 
Congress  in    1S27,  '28,  and  '29.      He  was  elected   in  the  summer  of  1826  or 
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-75  against  ]Mr.  Scott,  and  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Adams.  He  voted  for  Andrew  Stephenson,  for  Speaker, 
against  John  \V.  Taylor,  on  the  organization  of  the  House,  and  was  placed 
bv  universal  consent  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  but,  a  clear-headed,  saga- 
cious, and  patriotic  man,  he  early  discerned  the  unworthy  motives  of  the 
demagogues  who  were  striving  to  break  down  Mr.  Adams,  and  convinced  of 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  administration,  zealously,  and  etticiently  sus- 
tained its  leading  measures. 

"Mr.  l:atls  soon  attained  an  important  position  in  the  House.  He  spoke 
occasionally,  only,  but  always  with  point  and  effect.  He  came  there  with  a 
high  reputation. for  firmness  and  intrepidity,  and  it  soon  became  universally 
known  that  he  was  an  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory  man  to  run  against.  There 
v.ere  many  indications  of  this  fact.  A  single  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1S27  w  ill  illustrate  his  character  in  this  regard. 

"It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  day's  session,  after  a  protracted  debate, 
when  the  House  waN  restless  and  impatient,  for  the  question,  that  Mr.  Bates 
obtained  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  tumultuous  excitement,  then 
rather  rare,  but  common  enough  since  locofocoism  has  desecrated  the  halls  of 
legislation.  There  were  cries  of  'question?  question?  order!  Mr.  Speaker! 
Mr.  Speaker!'  and  all  sorts  of  ejaculations  from  every  part  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Bates  addressed  the  Chair,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  these  multitudi- 
nous exclamations. 

'•  'Mr.  Speaker,'  said  he,  pitching  his  voice  at  its  highest  tone,  'I  demand 
the  protection  of  the  chair.'  Rap,  rap,  went  the  Speaker's  hammer,  'order, 
order!  gentlemen  will  observe  silence.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  en- 
tled  to  the  tloor.' 

"Mr.  Bates  again  essayed  to  speak,  and  the  uproar  was  increased  tenfold. 

"  'Mr.  Speaker,'  said  Mr.  Bates,  in  a  voice  whose  peculiar  intonations  pro- 
duced instantaneous  and  universal  silence,  'the  chair  evidently  can  not  protect 
me  in  my  rights  on  this  tloor,  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Missouri,  Sir,'  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  looking 
menacingly  round  the  House,  'let  me  see  the  man  who  dares  to  interrupt  me.' 

"Mr.  AIcDufne,  occupying  a  >eat  near  to  Mr.  Bates,  threw  back  his  angry 
look  and  immediately  shuflled  with  both  his  feet,  crying  'c[uestion!  question! ' 
Mr.  Bates  promptly  addressed  a  ho-^tile  note  to  Mr.  McDuftie,  with  a  very  dis- 
tinct intimation  that,  unless  he  disclaimed  any  personal  intent,  the  bearer  was 
instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  etc.  Mr.  McDuffie  replied, 
not  only  disclaiming  all  feelings  of  disrespect  toward  Mr.  P>ates,  but  profess- 
ing the  highest  regard  and  esteem — and  there  the  matter  ended. 

"Mr.  Bates  retired  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Adams'  administra- 
tion, whether  voluntarily  or  not  we  are  not  certain,  l)ut  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  upon  C')inpulsion.  He  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  great  rival 
of  Col.  Benton,  and  a  pergonal  difficulty  was  apprehended  between  them 
We  are  not  appri.-cd  of  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  these  gentlemen, 
but  from  the  imperious  temper  and  unforgiving  disposition  of  ^Ir.  Benton, 
and  t'le  high-toned  independence  of  Mr.  Bate^,  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
they  are  very  cordial." — Buffalo  Mornini^  Express. 

The  Buffalo  Express  is  doubtless  correct.  Mr.  Bates  broke  suddenly  upon 
the  Convention,  and,  at  the  moment,  remembering  him  as  a  former  repre- 
sentative from  Missouri,  we  fell  into  the  error  of  placing  him  in  the  wrong 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  a  gentleman  of  such  eminent  ability,  who  stands  so  deservedly 
high  at  home,  w  as  almost  wholly  unknown  to  such  a  numerous  and  intelligent 
class  of  citizens  as  composed  that  Convention,  shows  how  v.idely  the  different 
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States  of  the  Republic  are  separated,  and  how  important  was  the  mission 
which  had  brought  the  sons  of  Maine,  of  Georgia,  and  of  Missouri  together, 
upon  common  ground,  to  confer  upon  interests  valuable  alike  to  all. 

\Vhen  tlie  name  of  '"Edward  Bates"  was  announced  as  president  of  the 
Convention,  the  inquiry  of  "Who  is  he?"  and  "What  are  his  politics?"  wa.-, 
general.  Many  asked,  but  few  could  answer.  But  when  the  labors  of  the 
Convention  closed,  and  six  hearty,  spontaneous  cheers  rent  the  air  in  honor 
of  their  president,  more  than  four  thousand  delegates  separated  to  return 
home  and  speak  of  Edward  Bates  with  enthusiasm,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  men  they  ever  heard.  It  was  the  occasion  of  deep  and  univer- 
sal regret  that  liis  masterly  speech  was  not  reported.  It  was  made  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  some  of  the  reporters  had  retired,  and  others  had 
put  away  their  materials.  After  Mr.  Bates  was  fairly  upon  his  feet,  all  were 
too  intent  and  absorbed  as  listeners,  to  think  of  reporting. 

After  leaving  (."hicago  for  the  Sault  of  St.  Marie,  we  had  the  pleasure  v{ 
sharing  the  Captain's  state-room  with  Mr,  Bates.  And  then  we  pres>ed  him 
to  supply  what  the  reporters  had  neglected  to  furnish,  by  writing  out  his 
remarks.  But  he  insisted  that  the  Convention,  in  its  kindness,  had  greatly 
overestimated  their  value.  His  mind,  he  said,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  l)ecome  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  deliberations. 
What  he  had  seen  and  lieard  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved;  the 
number,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  Delegates;  the  courtes)',  self-re- 
spect, and  dignity  which  distinguished  their  action;  superadded  to  their  cor- 
dial and  hearty  demonstration  of  kindness  to  himself,  impelled  lum  to  the 
utterance  of  such  thoughts  as  his  feelings  prompted,  without  order,  arrange- 
ment, or  preparation.  '1  hey  were  spoken,  and  with  the  impulse  tl;at  produced 
them,  gone,  not  to  be  recalled.  The  evening  of  our  arrival  at  tlie  Sault,  Mr. 
Bates  took  a  severe  cold,  and  until  he  left  us,  three  days  afterward,  v.n-,  too 
much  indisposed  to  permit  us  to  reiterate,  as  we  intended,  a  request  for  at 
least  a  sketch  of  this  lost  treasure. 

In  reference  to  another  allusion  of  the  Buffalo  Express,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  say,  that  after  a  long  alienation,  produced,  we  believe,  by  political 
differences,  there  v.as  recently,  on  some  public  occasion  at  St.  Louis,  a  reunion 
between  Col.  Benton  and  several  prominent  Mis>ourians,  Mr.  Bates  being 
present  and  participating  in  the  "era  of  good  feeling.''  Though  we  conversed 
freely  of  Col.  Benton  with  Mr.  Bates,  the  latter  awarding  to  the  former  great 
credit  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  the  country  upon  the  annexation  and 
Oregon  questions,  it  was  from  another  member  of  the  St,  Louis  Delegation 
that  we  received  the  information  in  relation  to  the  "reunion." 

Mr.  Bates  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  about  55  years  old,  and,  we  need  not 
add,  possessing  great  intellectual  strength.  "  There  is  a  good  time  coming, '* 
and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  political  revolution  which  will  restore 
Edward  Bates  to  the  public  service.  The  Nation  can  not  afford  to  be  deprived 
of  so  much  integrity,  talent,  and  patriotism. 


STATISTICS  COXCERXIXG  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO: 


Report  of  Hon.  Jesse  B.  Thomas  as  a  member  of 
THE  Executive  Committee  attointed  by  the 
Chicago  Rivfr-and- Harbor  Convention. 


Chicago.  Ili..,  Dec.  ist,  1S4J. 
HON.  JOHN  C.  SPENCER, 

Chairman,  Sehrt  Coni»iitfze,  of  the  Exccutiz't'  Cofti.,  C^>ica^:^o  Conr'cnfwn : 

Dj.ar  Sir: — Having  had  the  honor  of  an  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Harbor-and- 
River  Convention,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  re- 
porting to  the  National  Legislature  statistical  information  in  aid 
and  furtherance  of  the  great  measures  of  Internal  Improvement, 
proposed  by  that  numerous  and  enlightened  body;  and  having 
subsequently  had  assigned  to  me  specially,  by  said  Conmiittee,  at 
their  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  afterward  by  ratification,  at  that 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  task  of  collecting  such  portion 
of  the  desired  information  as  might  tend  to  exhibit  the  claims  of 
the  ports  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  pecu- 
niar}' assi:;tance  of  the  General  Government,  in  the  improvement 
of  their  respective  harbors,  etc.,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you, 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Report  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
my  actings  and  doings  in  the  premises,  as  required  by  resolution. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
duties  assigned  me,  it  would  have  been  to  me  a  source  of  unquali- 
fied gratification  could  I  have  given  to  their  performance  my  un- 
divided attention;  but  this,  under  the  circumstances,  v.-as  impos- 
sible. On  the  contrary,  my  official  duties  have  drawn  so  constantly 
upon  my  time  as  to  leave  me  almost  entirely  destitute  of  an}- 
leisure  for  other  purposes.     For  this  reason,  v/hile  duly  appreciat- 
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ing  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me.  in  associating  me  N\-ith  ^o 
m.any  of  the  most  ilhistrious  and  distinguished  men  of  the  Union, 
in  the  performance  of  labors,  inevitably  destined,  if  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, to  redound  so  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  countr\. 
it  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  gratifying  to  me  had  some  other 
gentleman,  having  more  time  and  ability  than  myself,  to  de^■ote  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  weal  in  this  matter,  been  appointed  in 
my  stead.  And,  under  the  operation  of  the  same  restrictive  influ- 
ences, I  have  since  been  denied  the  pleasure  as  well  of  attending 
the  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  15th  of  Sept.,  as  of  meeting 
Messrs.  Weatherlv  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Xoble  and  Williams  of 
Michigan,  and  King  of  Milwaukee,  for  comparing  and  digesting 
the  results  of  our  several  operations,  as  required  by  resolution  to  do. 

However,  I  am  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  my 
agency  will  not  prove  entirely  barren.  Deeming  it  proper  to  seek 
through  the  labors  of  others  the  information  which  I  was  required, 
but  had  not  time  m)'self  to  collect,  I  took  steps,  shortly  after  my 
appointment,  for  doing  so.  The  result  has  been,  that  all  of  the 
desired  information,  connected  with  this  City,  has  been  gathered 
together,  and  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Report  hereinafter 
submitted;  while  1  am  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  from  the 
other  points  in  my  district,  Little  Fort  and  Michigan  City,  the 
statistics  i>eculiar  to  those  points. 

Were  it  not  that  I  am  compelled  to  leave  home  irnmediateh'. 
on  official  business,  I  would  further  await  their  arrival,  that  I  might 
thus  con^olidate  all  the  returns  from  the  district  assigned  to  my 
inquisition.  As  it  is,  I  will  provide  for  tlieir  transmission  to  you  as 
soon  as  received,  and  in  the  meantime  commit  to  your  charge  ihc 
material  already  in  m}-  po.-^session,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Report 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Committee,  from  the  various  sources  of  in- 
formation to  be  made  therefor  available.  An  examination  of  this 
Report  however  will  show,  that,  while  all  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  directly  affects  this  City  and  involves  its  best  interests, 
there  is  much  of  it  equally  aftecting  every  other  port  upon  Lake 
Michigan;  and  indeed  common  in  its  application  to  e\ery  portion 
of  the  countrv  bordering  the  entire  Lake  coast,  and  as  touching 
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the  matter  of  National  welfare,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  aggregate 
of  individual  prosperity  of  the  entire  confederacy. 

It  contains  an  array  of  facts,  exhibiting,  in  our  view,  a  list  of 
-hii.Avrecks,  and  other  marine  disasters,  on  our  Lake  alone,  so 
numerous,  and  as  involved  in  their  train,  a  loss  of  property  so 
ruinous,  and  a  catalogue  of  human  lives  destroyed,  so  appallingly 
swollen,  as  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. And,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that,  when  the  history  of  these 
disasters,  and  others  equally  mournful,  and  more  numerous,  hap- 
pening on  tlie  Lakes,  constituting  the  remaining  links  in  the  entire 
chain,  having  been  written  and  published,  shall  be  traced,  as  by 
the  testimony  in  this  Report,  and  suppletory  evidence  to  be  found 
in  other  similar  documents,  they,  to  a  considerable  e.\tent  will  be, 
10  the  almost  entire  destitution  of  good  and  sufficient  harbors  on 
our  coasts,  the  necessary  measures  will  at  once  be  adopted,  so  far 
as  by  human  agenc}'  it  may  be  done,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  in 
future  of  similar  calamities — that  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of 
future  legislation,  in  this  respect,  will  be  exhibited  in  admirable 
'  ontrast  with  the  tardiness  and  inefticiency  of  the  past,  while  in 
tiie  bei  ign  results  of  the  former  will  be  found,  if  not  a  remedy  for 
-he  past  evils  growing  out  of  the  latter,  at  least  a  preventive  of 
their  repetition.  That  pecuniary  appropriations,  entirely  adequate 
lor  that  purpose,  will  at  once  be  made  for  establishing,  on  the 
chores  of  our  great  Inland  Seas,  wherever  the  interests  of  Com- 
merce may  demand  it,  safe  and  convenient  places  of  refuge  from 
the  fury  of  the  elements — then,  and  not  otherwise,  will  this  impor- 
tant and  interesting  branch  of  the  common  welfare  be  promoted; 
l^roperty  and  life  involved  in  enterprises  connected  with  it,  ade- 
quately protected:  and  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  in  that 
behalf,  preserved  unimpaired.  Accompanying  this,  will  be  found 
the  Report  referred  to. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ^■ery  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JESSE  B.  THOMAS. 
12 
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This  City  is  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  Her  geographical  position  is  at  the  head  of  tlic 
great  northern  Lakes,  at  a  point  nearest  and  easiest  of  access  tr» 
the  West,  and  is  the  dividing  point  between  the  two  sections  oi 
the  Union,  and  the  key  to  the  northern  and  priiicipal  route  cii 
communication  between  them.  This  point  is  the  commerci.-.i 
metropohs  of  an  immense  extent  of  country  abounding  in  agri<  lii- 
tural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  resources;  and  is  already 
the  centre  of  a  large  and  growing  trade  in  produce,  lumber,  salt. 
coal,  and  other  staples  of  the  region,  and  merchandise  imported 
for  its  consumption.  A  glance  at  the  origin,  progress,  and  ]^rc<- 
ent  condition  of  the  place,  will,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  its  com 
mercial  importance  and  claims,  in  common  with  the  other  cities 
of  the  Union,  upon  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  that  j  in- 
ternal Government,  established,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  express  purpose,  among  others,  of  promoting  t;,c 
general  welfare. 

In  1832,  Chicago  was  scarcely  a  village,  situated  far  beyoi!.: 
the  extreme  western  limits  of  civilization.  As  a  city,  it  has  con- 
sequently seen  but  fifteen  summers.  Its  history,  prior  to  thi? 
period,  can  be  compressed  in  a  few  words.  The  French,  durir.:: 
their  wanderings  in  the  West,  often  visited  the  i)lace,  and,  soir-j 
say,  they  built  a  fort  here.  In  confirmation  of  this  fort,  C/^/iii^'^  ■■'. 
is  found  Fon  old  Tench  maps  of  that  period.  They  discover'.<i 
the  passage  from  Chicago  River  into  the  Dts  Plaines  and  lllino  >, 
and  often  benefited  by  the  discovery,  passing  in  their  canoes  Iron. 
one  valley  into  the  other.  Although  often  here,  there  is  no  c\;- 
dence  that  the  French  ever  made  a  permanent  settlement  at  lii-- 
point;  nothing  more,  probably,  than  a  temporary  station  for  trac- 
ing with  the  Indians.  They,  hovvever,  foresaw  the  future  import- 
ance of  the  situation  pointed  out  in  their  writings,  the  pract':-.  i- 
bility  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi :  ^-' 
garding  this,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  the  ]>o\ni 
easiest  of  access  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  great  valley. 
They  had  singular  sagacity  in  this  matter. 

In  1796,  at  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  Gen.  Wayne  purchased  <'t 
the  Indians,  six  miles  square  of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  Chikaj.  ^ 
Creek,  within  which  the  present  City  is  situated.  This  purclia^'' 
was  made  at  that  time  with  the  view  of  establishing  here  a  nv..; 
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_->■  station,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  the  security  of 

t\ir  trade.     Fort  Chicago  was  built,  and  occupied  by  a  garri- 

n  in   1804,  and  about  the  same  time  an  Indian   agency  was 

•  ibhshed  and  a  hght-house  built. 

In  181 2,  the  Government,  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  the 
•>t,  ordered  its  evacuation.     The  attempt  to  carry  this   order 

-.:o  execution    proved   fatal    to   nearly  the  whole    party,   some 

-*venty  in  number.    This  is  known  as  the  "Massacre  of  Chicago." 

.1  took  place  about  one-and-a-half  miles  below  the  Fort,  near 

■:  present   southern  city-limits.      This   unfortunate   event  was 

owed  by  the  burning  of  the  Fort  and  the  temporary  dispersion 

rhe  settlement.     The  Fort  was  rebuilt  in  181 7,  when  it  took 

:  name  of  Fort   Dearborn.      It  was  occupied  by  a  small  force 

-^  late  as  1837. 
Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Chicago,  though  visited  by  the 

French  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  perhaps  marked  out 

"v  them  as  one  of  the  links  in  their  immense  chain  of  posts 
nnecting  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  a 
riod  of  nearly  thirty  years  afterward,  occupied  as  a  frontier 
litary  post,  and  a  trading-station  connected  with  it,  could  not. 

:cvious  to  the  jjeriod  we  have  named,  1832,  have  had  a  perma- 
nt  existence  as  a  town.  The  united  population,  never  exceed- 
,'  one  hundred,  came  here  for  temi)orary  purjDoses,  and  not  with 

•  design  of  remaining  permanently  and  settling  the  country, 
"^o  attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  the  soil;  supplies  of  all  kinds 
*ere  brought  at  great  expense  from  the  East.  The  country 
■-''ound,  in  every  direction,  was  unsettled  and  full  of  Indians. 
■  inois,  it  is  true,  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  in   18 r8, 

ii  a  population  of  about  30,900;  but  they  were  confined  chiefly 

«He  southern  part  ot  the  State,  immigration  having    been  de- 

'  d  principally  from  Virginia  and   Kentucky. 

I  he  Black-Hawk  war  occurred  in  1832,  and  it  was  this  event, 

■  -e  than  anything  else,  which   first  brought  Chicago  and  this 

-  on  into  notice,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  settle- 

iU.     During  the  i)rogress  of  this  brief  contest,  many  persons 

'ched  to  the  army,  and  others,  visited  this  })lace,  and  explored 

■  country  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.     Being  highly 

tsed  with  the  country,  on  their  return  to  the  Fast,  they  natu- 

•y  communicated  their  impressions  to  others,  and  created  a 

•  •cral  desire  to  remove  and  settle  here,  which  in  process  of  time 
-  carried  into  an  execution.  The  successful  issue  of  the  war 
■'ovcd  danger  from  the  frontier,  and  immigration  was  safe.  It 
^  besides,  as  will  be  remembered,  a  j^eriod  of  unusual  pros- 
•''ty  througliout  the  country,  when  enterprise  was  stimulated  to 
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extraordinary  activity.  These  causes  combined,  in  the  latter  pan 
of  1832  and  the  spring  of  1833,  produced  immigration.  Land.^ 
and  town  -  lots  -were  eagerly  sought  after  ;  speculation  naturally 
resulted  ;  which  soon  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the  period, 
and  ^vas  only  arrested  by  the  universal  crash  and  bankruptcy  ot 
1837-8.  Chicago  became  the  centre  of  speculating  operations, 
and  enjoyed  or  ^v/^cvr^  during  its  continuance,  and  inflated  pros- 
perity. Thousands  flocked  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  place  was  thronged  with  new  citizens  and  strangers. 

Although  we  have  been  induced  to  regard  1832  as  the  period 
from  which  to  date  the  commencement  of  Chicago,  still  it  should 
be  stated,  measures  intimately  connected  with  the  place,  origina- 
ted at  an  early  period.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  at  the  second  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was 
pas.sed  to  construct  the  lllinois-and-Michigan  Canal;  and  the  sub- 
ject continued  to  be  legislated  upon  at  almost  every  subsequent 
session  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1826-7,  Congress  donated 
each  alternate  section  of  land,  for  ten  miles  in  width,  along  the 
line,  to  aid  the  State  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  granted  the  right-of-way.  l"he  principal  part  of  Chi- 
cago was  included  in  this  grant,  and  in  1829,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  laid  out  the  Original  Town,  amounting  to 
about  haU"-a-section  on  both  sides  of  the  River;  and  the  next  year. 
1830,  sold  a  few  lots  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  survey.  The 
Original  Town  is  now  the  centre  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
City.  Prices  of  lots  at  this  sale  were  very  moderate,  from  $5  to 
$20.  A  few  hundred  dollars  would  then  have  purchased  the 
whole  of  Lake  Street,  now  worth  millions.  Few  persons  here  at 
that  period  probably  dreamed  that  a  place  of  17,000  inhabitants 
would  grow  up  here  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen  years,  al- 
though some  may  have  foreseen  its  ultimate  importance.  The 
external  appearance  of  things  was  far  from  encouraging.  There 
were  a  few  log  and  two  or  three  frame-buildings  scattered  over 
the  town  site;  besides  a  few  more  in  different  parts  of  the  Counts 
of  Cook,  amounting  to  some  twenty  in  all,  besides  the  P'ort.  A 
small  beginning  it  must  be  confessed  for  the  (iarden  City;  but  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Down  to  1837,  as  before  intimated,  very  little  was  done  at  Chi- 
cago but  operate  in  real  estate.  Very  litde  or  nothing  was  raised. 
Domestic  v/ants  of  the  community  even,  were  supplied  from  the 
Ea.st.  Vessels  rarely  came  here,  and  the  arrival  of  a  schooner  ofi 
the  town  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tliere  were 
no  roads  and  scarcely  any  travel.  A  weekly  mail  on  horseback. 
was  first  received  from  Xiles,  Mich.,  in  1832;  a  one-horse  wagon 
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succeeded  in  1833,  followed  in  1S34  by  a  four-horse  stage -line, 
and  a  daily  mail  in  1837.  Scarcely  any  domestic  improvements 
of  a  durable  character  were  attempted,  except  dwelling-houses, 
although  the  Lake  House,  and  two  or  three  other  substantial  brick- 
blocks,  and  several  warehouses  date  at  this  period.  The  harbor 
was  commenced  in  1833,  and  the  tirst  work  done  on  the  canal  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1836.  In  1833,  the  C/iicago  Democrat,  and  in 
1S35,  t^"^^  Chicago  American,  two  weekly  newspapers,  were  started. 
The  School  Section,  one  mile  square  of  valuable  land,  within  the 
City  limits,  was  sold  about  this  time  for  some  $40,000.  In  the 
winter  of  1836-7,  the  legislature  passed  the  act  incorporating  the 
City. 

In  1837,  speculation  having  run  its  career,  the  bubble  btu-st, 
and  brought  ruin  to  thousands  who  had  become  identified  with  it 
and  risked  their  all  upon  its  chances.  It  was  a  severe  calamity 
to  Chicago.  Without  capital;  without  a  currency;  with  undevel- 
oped resources;  without  trade;  the  dissipation  of  this  fatal  illusion, 
left  her  citizens  nothing  but  a  mountain  of  indebtedness;  and  the 
lands  for  which  it  had  been  incurred,  now  worse  than  valueless. 
Every  thing  remained  stationary  until  about  1840,  when  times 
riad  improved;  population  had  come  in;  farms  had  been  opened 
in  the  country;  trade  had  re\ived;  and  especially  by  the  wise  in- 
terposit-ion  of  law,  the  fetters  were  removed  from  business  men, 
and  enterprise  permitted  to  act  untrammeled  for  the  advancement 
of  private  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  con- 
dition of  things  during  this  period  would  have  been  more  deplora- 
ble than  they  were  but  for  the  partial  benefit  derived  from  the 
Canal,  which  was  in  progress  of  constructiouf  and  the  Harbor, 
upon  which  several  appropriations  were  expended. 

About  1840,  Chicago  experienced  the  first  healthy  growth  and 
real,  substantial  prosperity;  not,  however,  so  strikingly  percepti- 
ble previous  to  1843,  ^s  the  four  years  following.  From  1843  to 
the  present  time,  the  place  has  advanced  with  a  rapidity  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  cities.  Capital,  to  some  extent,  has  been 
introduced;  the  country  is  generally  settled;  the  soil  has  been 
brought  to  furnish  productions  for  export;  real-estate,  both  lots 
and  lands,  has  become  valuable;  our  citizens,  many  of  them,  have 
become  wealthy;  and  population  and  trade,  both  export  and  im- 
port, have,  during  the  short  period  of  four  years,  more  than 
doubled — very  nearly  trebled. 

The  most  satistactory  evidence  we  can  furnish,  not  only  of  wimt 
Chicago  now  is,  but  of  what  she  has  been,  and  may  reasonably 
become,  will  be  found  in  the  following  statistical  tables  of  popu- 
lation, trade,  etc.,  to  which  attention  is  directed  for  that  purpose. 
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POPULATION. 

Table  showing  the  total  population  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
the  population  of  each  ward  in  1840,  1843,  ^^^^  1S45,  and  t):-' 
increase  of  each  period,  and  total  increase: — 


First  Ward.  ... 
Second  Wrad,  . 
Third  Ward,  .. 
Fourth  Ward,  . 

Fifth  Ward 

Sixth  Ward,  ... 


Total, 


1840. 


1,197 
1,467 

251 
179 

436 


1843.    ilncrease 


1,986 
2,231 

509 
414 

()O0 

1,840 


789 
764 
25S 

235 
164 

^17 


4:  Si 


7,580 


1845- 

Increase 

3.238 

1,252 

3,460 

1.229 

1,009 

500 

830 

416 

1,052 

452 

2,499 

659 

1  i2,o8S 

4,50s 

Total, 

2,041 

1,99  > 

6i(.' 
1,176 


Population  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  the  several  precincts  in 
Cook  County  in  1S45  ;  showing  the  number  subject  to  militar;. 
duty,  the  value  of  live-stock,  and  the  amount  of  grain  and  tnc 
number  of  pounds  of  wool  produced : — 


COOK 
COUNTY. 


Precincts. 


3 

a 
o 


Chica.i^o  City,  . . 

Chicago, 

Athens 

Blue  Island,  ... 

York, 

Monroe, 

I^ke, 

Lyons, 

Summit, 

Desplaines, 

Gross  Point, 

Hanover, 

Barrin^^ton, 

Bridgeport, 

Thornton, 

Salt  Creek, 

Total  City  &  Co, 


I2,0SS  I 

575  ! 

593  ! 
.234  ! 

346 

786  ; 

699  ; 

554 

619  i 

999  ; 

738  I 

710  , 

594  i 
449  ' 
546  i 

1.073  ; 

21,5^1  i 


3,037 
160 

125 
49 
73 
200 
141 
164 

299 
276 
204 
170 
118 

109 
268 


5,540 


44,834 

1,354 

8,695 

8,735 

10,043 

18,625 

13,156 
10,290 

3,370 
18,295 

8,670 
23,240 
15,405 

6,999 
12,940 
24,975 


241,793 


, 

-^          1 

T3 

3   w        1 

V 

0   c        1 
•C  0      1 

1|  ! 

ocu     1 

Is  Grain 
Produc 

1        V 

1)  ^-,     1 

1      ^ 

p  « 

w 

a 

ca  D      ! 

i     W 

->"      1 

9,000 

4,583 

3,134 

2,062 

1,094  • 

5,201 

S15   j 

11,365 

2,651    I 

11,497 

4,471 

7,518 

2,473 

4,755 

9^5 

1,670 

600  i 

19,155 

6,oSo  ; 

6,335 

3,^93  1 

28,130 

3,019  i 

25,260 

1,910  1 

Soo 

960  1 

",550 

1.915 

24,731 

6' 045. 

164,835 

42,045  t 

The  total  population  of  the  City,  according  to  the  census  of  1S46, 
year,  14,199.  The  cen-us  of  this  year,  just  completed,  gives  us,  on 
day  of  September,  1847,  in  round  numbers,  17,000. 
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Table  showing  the  several  branches  of  business,  trades,  and  pro- 
fessions in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Nov.  ist,  1847: — 

Aichitects, 2|Dyeing  Establishment,    iiNewspapers,  4  daily,  6 

Auorneys, 56iEngravers, 2      weekly,  ^S:  4  monthly,  14 

Auction  c^  Com.  Stores,  S|Fire-F,ngine  Comp'ies,  i o' Oil,  Soap,  i!i:  Candle  man.  S 

Kandbox  Manufactory,    I ! Flour  Stores, 2J Packing  Flouses, 6 

iJankers  and  Brokers,.    6'For.,  Storage,  &  Com.  iSPainters  and  Glaziers,     S 

K.irbers, i5:Foundrie>, 6!        1.        Orna.  &  Min.,  2 

Bath-House I  Fruit  Stores, 9;        i.        Portrait, 2 

liilliard  Saloons, 3' Fanning-Mill  makers,      2; Pawnbrokers, 3 

Klacking  Manufactory,     i;Glove-^\:-Mitten  man.,     2iPhysicians, 31 

Blacksmiths,  .. i2|Grinder  and  Cutler,..     ilPotteries, 1 

Hookbinders, 2|Groceries,  whol.  »ls:ret.,  65jPrinting-Offices, 11 

Btjoksellers, 5'Crunsmiths,  _ 2  Printers'  Wareroom,  .     i 

lIoot-and-ShoeMak'rs,  25  Hardware  Stores, 17  Reading-Room, i 

Bowling  Saloons, 5: Hat,  Cap,  etc..  Stores,     6| Starch  manufactory, ..    i 

Brass-Smith, i  j Hotels  and  Taverns, ..  25;Steam  Planing-Mills,  _    2 

Brewers, 31  Hydraulic  Companies,    2! Schools,  Public,  employ- 
Builders,  Master, 17, Ink  Manufactory ij     ing  ro  Teachers,  and 

Cabinet  l\:  Chair  man.,  I2irns.  Com.  &  Agencies,  13I     numb'g  1500 scholars,  4 
Churches, 20' Just ices-of-the- Peace, .    5 'Schools,  Private, employ- 
Clothing  Stores, I  r  Land  Agencies, 4'!     ing  20  Teachers,  and 

Coffee- Houses, 9  Land  Oftices, 2!     numb'g  1000  Pupils,  15 

Colleges, 3!Leather  Store, i  [Saddle  and  Harness,  .    8 

Commission  Houses,  .    3; Libraries  (12,500  vols),  3!Ship  Builders, 3 

Cradle-maker,  Grain,,    i ; Liquor  Store  {wholes. ),  I  jShip  Chandlers, 2 

Confectioners, 4;Livery  Stal)les, 7  Societies, ^t, 

Coopers, i4'Lock.>mith, rTailors, 25 

Crockery  Stores, 3Tooking-G]a>s  man,,  _    2;Tanneries, 2 

Dentists, 5: Lumber  Dealers, 24|Theatre, i 

Depositories, 3:MiIl  Wrights, 2jTob.  and  Cigar  man.,     3 

Door  Factories 4  Marble  Factory, i! Undertakers, 2 


Drug  Stores, lO.Markcts, 15 

Dry,  P'ancy,  c\:  S.  Goods,  SMiilinery, 15 

Dry-Goods  and  Grocery    i.Mills, 5 

.Stores,  about 300iXotaries  Public, 6 


Upholster,     

Wagon  Makers, i^ 

Watch  Mak.  cK:  Jewel.,  : 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Tor  -several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  place,  pro- 
visions for  domestic  consimiption  were  imported  from  the  East. 
as  well  as  goods  and  merchandise.  Exports  previous  to  1839- 
40,  were  merely  nominal.  A  small  cargo  of  beef  was  shipped  in 
1833,  ^^^  ^^'^^  followed  each  successive  year  by  a  small  consign- 
ment of  the  same  article  and  pork;  but  not  a  bushel  of  our  great 
staple,  wheat,  was  shipped  previous  to  1839. 
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Table  showing  the  value  of  Exports  and  Imports  to  and  from 


Chicago,  from  1836 


1836, $1,000.64  1 

1837, 11,065.00  I 

183S, 16,044.75  I 

1839,  -- 33,843.00  I 


[836,. 

t837, 
1838, 

■839, 


$325,203.90  , 

-  373»677-i2  : 

-  579,174-61 

-  630,980.26  I 


to  1847,  inclusive: — 

EXPORTS. 

1840,....  $228,635.74  1S44,.,. 

1S41, 348,862.24  1S45,  .-, 

1842, 659,305.20  1846,  ... 

1S43, 682.210. 85  1847,-. 

IMPORIS. 

1840, $562,106.20    I  1844...-. 

1S4I 564,3^7.88    j  1845,    -- 

1S42, 664,347.88    I  -1846,    .. 

1843, 971,849.75    I  1847,    .. 


$785,504.23 

1,543019-85 
1,813,468.00 
2,296,299.03 


$1,686,416.00 

-  2,043,445-73 
.  2,027, 150.00 
.  2,641,852.52 


Table  showing  the  exports  of  leading  articles  from  Chicago,  in 
six  years,  from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive:  — 

Wheat.  Flour.  Beef  and  Pork.     Wool. 

Bush.  Ebls.               Bbls.               Pounds. 

1842, 586,907  2,920           16,209                1,500 

1843, 628,967  10,786           21,492             22,05a 

1844, --        891,894  6,320           14,938             96,635 

1845, 956,860  13,752           13,268           216,616 

1846, -.1,459,594  28,045           31,224           281,222 

1S47, 1,974,304  32,538           48,920           411,488 


Table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
received  at  Chicago,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  to  Xov.  ist,  near  the  close  of  navigation,  1847; 
not  including  goods  landed  here  and  taken  to  the  interior; 
compiled  from  the  original  invoices  of  merchants: — 


Dry  Goods, $837,451.22 

Groceries, 506,027.56 

Hardware, 148,811.50 

Iron  and  Nails, 88,275.00 

Stoves  and  Hollow- ware, 

Crocker)', 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Furs, 

Jewelry,  etc. , 

Books  and  Stationery, 

Printing  Paper, 

F'resses,  Type,  and  Print- 
ing Materials, 

Dru;js  and  Medicines, 


Liquors, 86,334.67 


robacco  and  Cigar-, 

S!iip  Chandlery, 

Tools  and  Hardware, . . 
iurniture  Trimming,  .. 

Gla^s, ;.... 

00  I  Scales, 


68,612.00 
30,505.00 

94,275 

68,200.00  !  Coaches,  etc., 

51,000.00  i  Looking  Glasses,  etc., 
43,580.00  ?•  Marble .. 


84. 1 1  i  Oyster: 


3,716.00 

23,000.00 

i5,0(X).oo 

5,564-07 

8,949-24 

4,044.55 

1,500.00 

2,500.00 

800.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.  CKJ 
6,426.00 


I  Sportsmen's  Article^  --- 

7,432.50  ;  Musical  In.-^truments, 

92,081.41  j  Machinery,  etc., 30,000.00 

Paints  and  Oils, 25,460.00  I  ^- 

Total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise,     $2,259,309.83 


'A    'K)f'::>l\V:y    '.|!.8l 
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Imports  of  miscellaneous  articles: — 

Salt,  barrels,..  24,817         Coal,  tons...  15,782  j  ^  j         $117,210.2^ 

v.ilt,  sacks,  ...     5,537         Water  Lime,  bush.,      1,618  \  '   -f     /> 

And  numerous  other  articles  not  here  enumerated,  such  as  pig- 
iron,  whitetish  and  trout,  fruit,  grindstones,  cider,  etc.,  the  precise 
•  quantity  not  known,  but  in  considerable  amount. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  lumber,  etc.,  received  at   Chicago 

from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  Nov.  ist,  1847: — 

riank.  Boards,  etc.,  feet,  .  32,118,225    j    Shingle-Bolts,  cords, 328 

Shingles,  M,    12,148,500       Tanner's  Bark,  cords, 600 

Lith,  M,    5,655,700       Staves, 50,000 

Square  Timber,  feet, 24,000    ^  S]:)okes, 100, coo 

Total  value,  ^265,332.50. 

'I'able  exhibiting  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Chicago  from  the 
opening  of  navigation,  1847,  to  Nov.  ist,  1847: — 


Wheat,  bushels, 1,974,304 

Flour,  barrels, 32,598 

Corn,  bushels, 67,315 

Oats,         .. 38,892 

Beef,  barrels, 26, 504 

I'ork,        .. 22,416 

Hams  and  Shoulder.-,  lbs..  47,248 


FIa\  S«ed,  bushels, 2,262 

Mu.-tard  ..          ,1           520 

Timothy  II         n 536 

1 1  ay,  tons, 415 

Cranberries,  bu-hel*-, 250 

Buffalo  Robes,  bales, 60 

Dry  Hides, 8, 774 


Tallow,  pounds, 208,435  j  Deer  Skins,  pounds, 28,2^9 

Butter,         ., 47,536  I  Sheep  Belts, 1,133 

Beans,  bushels 430  j  Furs,  packages, 27S 


Wool,  pounds, 41  i,oS8 


Tobacco, 
Lard, 
Leather,    .> 
Heeswa.x,  .. 
Oil,  gallons, 
Lead,  pound- 
Hemp.     1. 


28,243 

139,069 

2,740 

5.490 

8,793 
10,254 

6,521 


Ginseng,  pounds, 3,625 

Ashes,  barrels, 16 

Bristles,  pounds, 4,548 

Glue,            If         2,480 

IJrooms, 3, 1 68 

White-fish,  barrels, 1,229 

Barley,  bushels, 400 

Value,  $2,296,299. 


Besides  a  large  amount  of  merchandise,  produce,  provisions, 
grain,  horses,  cattle,  salt,  and  .supplies  of  all  kinds  sent  to  the 
lumber  and  mining  regions,  and  different  ports  on  the  upper  and 
lower  Lakes. 

Table  showing  the  aggregate  quantity  of  public  land  subject  to 
entry,  in  the  Chicago  land  district,  on  the  29th  day  of  May, 
1835 — when  the  public  sale  commenced — amount  reserved  from 
sale,  and  the  amount  sold,  and  subject  to  sale,  up  to  the  ist  of 
Nov.,  1847  • — 
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3.626,536 


CHICAGO    RIVER 

-AND- 

-HARBOR   C0> 

Total  amount  in  the  District, 

May 

29th,  I S3 5, 

School  lands, 

acres, 

104,520 

Cana 

1  lands, 

,, 

228,580 

Selec 

ted  by  Commissioners 

for 

State  purposes, 

„ 

93,782 

Sold 

to  individuals  in 

1S35, 

M 

370,043 

„ 

„ 

1836, 

„ 

202,364 

»i 

11 

1837, 

H 

15,697 

V 

M 

1838, 

-, 

87,881 

•I 

II 

1839, 

.. 

160,635 

;; 

1840, 
1841, 
1842, 

- 

i37,3S2 
i3S,5S3 
194,556 

II 

II 

1843, 
1844, 

;; 

229,460 

235,25s 

u 

;; 

1845, 
1846, 

;; 

220,525 
198,849 

I- 

to  Nov.  1st, 

1S47, 

-. 

98,569 

2,780,640 

743,895 


Balance  unsold  land  in  ihe  district,  Nov.   i-t,  1S47. 


[NoiK. — For  the  last  two  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sales  were  in 
tracts  of  forty  acres,  and  to  actual  settler^^  w  ho  had  improved  farms  in  the 
vicinity.] 

The  foregoing  is  as  correct  a  view  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
City  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  is  believed  to  be  generally  correct.  Perfcci 
accuracy  can  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  attained.  Results  have 
been  arrived  at  circuitously,  and  have  been  attended  with  considerable  labor. 
Not  having  th-j  benefit  of  cusiom-housc  regulations,  and  consequently  no  ofn- 
cial  record  of  imports  and  e.vports  received  and  discharged  from  tliis  [lorl,  the 
only  resort  for  information  has  been  to  the  invoices  of  our  n^.erchants,  the  ship- 
ping books  of  forwarders,  and  the  books  of  lumber  and  other  dealers  in  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  These  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  our  results  com- 
piled from  them. 

It  is  quite  supposable,  and  indeed  certain,  that  articles,  both  of  export  and 
import,  have  escaped  us.  We  know  that  many  shipments  have  been  m:id<: 
from  this  port  to  the  lumber  regions,  and  the  mining  regions  of  Lake  Superior, 
consisting  of  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  provisions,  produce,  salt,  etc,  oi 
which  no  record  has  Ijeen  kept.  Steamboats  and  vessels  have  obtained  sup- 
plies here,  amounting  to  a  large  figure  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Horse> 
constitute  a  considerable  item  of  export  the  past  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  good>,  in  some  instances,  perhaps  entire  stocks,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  place  and  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  by 
which  their  amount  and  value  can  be  ascertained.  We  have  given  no  accoun'. 
of  the  merchandise  landed  here  for  the  numerous  towns  in  the  interior.  Heavy 
shipments  of  goods  have  been  made  through  this  place,  the  present  year,  for 
Galena,  Springheld,  and  St.  Louis.  These  are  legitimate  portions  of  our  co)n- 
merce,  and  should  be  con-idered  with  it.  We  may  .safely  estim:Ue  the  vahic 
of  this  business  at  $1,500,000. 


v/.jvu  f/:>i  ()i.,'A^Tn',:>      ^Ht 
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MARINE  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 


Table  showing  the  vessels  owned  at  Chicvigo,  and  at  the  several 
ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  with  their  tonnage;  also,  the  vessels 
built  at  Chicago  for  owners  here,  during  the  present  year,  1847, 
and  the  whole  number  built  at  this  place  to  the  present  time: 


CHICAGO. 


Prop.  Lady  of  the  Lake,      tons,  326  ! 

Schr.  W,  G.  Buckner, m      100  j 

i>  Henry  Norton-, n      150  j 

Brig  Ellen  Parker, ..     332   | 

Schr.  J.  Young  Scammon,  <■ 

<■  Maria  Scammon, 

n  Ottawa, 

<•  \'erraont f< 

I-  Laurin  P.  Hilliard,  .^     .. 

..  A.  Wilcox .. 

•■    ^vhig, 

The  following  have  been, 
1847,  for  owners  here,  viz.: 

Brig    Stephen  F.  Gale, . . .   tons,  266 

Schr.  Minnesota, ..  181 

Tril)une, ..  276 

r      Buena  Vista, 174 

I'      Chas.  Walker,  rebuilt,      i-  164 
»■      Samuel    Hale,    built 

at  Southport, r.  293 


191 
194 

153 
124 

175 
130 

97 


Schr.  New  Hampshire, tons,  100 

Margaret  Allen, n  80 

John  C.  Spencer, ..  86 

J.  C.  Davis, I.  97 

W^arren, n  65 

Jas.  R.  Hugunin, i>  65 

Henry  Clay,  _ t.  59 

Erastus  Bowen, -.  52 

Ark, ..  50 

W^estern  Trader, 1.  53 


or  are  now  being  built  at  Chicago,  in 


Prop.  A.  Rossetter,    ton; 

Schr.  John  Lillie, t. 

It       Now  on  the  Stocks,        i- 
..       Contracted  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  spring 

of  1S4S, r 

Total  Tonnage,  4S33. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Schr.  Lawrence, 

"      Gallinipper, 

L.  R.  Rockwell, 

Mary  L.  Bonesteel,  . 

»'     John  Davis, 

Jesse  Smith, 

Brig    "Helfen.^tein, 

Schr.  Crook, 

"      Cramer, 


Brig    W.  T.  Richmond, . 

.Schr.  Col.  T.  H.  Benton, 

'■      r^iamond, 


tons 


284 
144 

"5 
156 

no 

330 

50 

200 


Schr.  Joseph  Ward, tons, 

M      M.  Dousman, n 

II      Juniatta  Patten, h 

.1      A.  C.  Mitchell, .. 

n      Manitowoc, 1. 

.1      Traveller, n 

II      Henderson, << 

II      Baltic, H 

Total  Tonnage,  2425. 


200 
100 
300 


200 


102 

137 
260 

51 

52 

74 

115 

120 


RACINE. 


159  I 
68  • 


Schr.  Bolivar, tons,  46 


Justin  Butterfield, 

Total  Tonnage,  541, 


43 


SOUTHPORT. 
Brig    C.  I.  Hutchinson,.,   tons,  341 

Schr,  Cleopatra, ,<      104 

i>      Toledo, H     215 


-[  Now  Kenosha.  ] 

Schr.  Cayuga, tons,     60 

..       n     300 


Samuel  Hale, 
Helena, 


80 


Total  Tonnage,  1 100.     Three  .schooners  building  for  1848. 
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LITTLE  FORT.— [Now  Waukegan.] 
Schooner  J.  B,  Patten, 73  tons. 

NEW  BUFFALO. 
Schooner  New  Buffalo, 35  tons.      •    • 

GRAND  RIVER. 


Schr.  Amanda  Harwood,  .   tons,  2c*:) 

'I      Caroline, '•       N:* 

n      Lucinda ••       <>:, 


Schr.  Hiram  Pearson?, tons,    94 

M      Dexter ..     115 

Brig    Enterprise ;«     150 

Barque  Morgan, ..     3S0  I        .1      Constitution, ..       <]0 

Total  Tonnage,  1199. 
Total  Tonnage  of  Vessels  on  Lake  Michigan,  9366. 

So  far  as  tlie  same  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Collector's  Office  at  this  po!t. 
Some  considerable  amount  has  not  yet  been  transferred  from  the  district  .u 
Detroit,  and  is  not  included  here.  It  will  be  safe  to  add  one-third  to  the 
above,  making  I2,cxdo  tons. 

The  tonnage  on  this  Lake  is  increasing  rapidly.  It  has  been  ascertaiiic  i 
that  vessels  can  be  built  as  cheap  and  as  well  here,  as  on  the  lower  Lakc 
Another  controlling  reason  is,  that  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  comman't  ■  ' 
freights  here,  have  so  far  increased,  that  owners  are  not  compelled  to  l^uiiu 
their  vessels  P^ast  to  secure  the  interest  of  forwarders,  as  was  formerly  t-c 
case.  The  domestic  carrying-business  of  this  Lake  is  increasing  most  wondc:- 
fully,  requiring  large  additions  of  tonnage  every  Near;  in  fact,  faster  than  t 
has  been  possible  heretofore  to  supply  it. 

Table  showing  the  principal  \essels  built  at  Chicago  from  1S43 
to  the  present  time,  and  their  tonnage: — 

1843   Propeller  Independence,  (now  on  Lake  Superior),.,   tons, 

1845  Schooner  Maria  Milliard, n 

!•  II         J.  Young  Scammon m 

Ark, .. 

1846  Barque      Utica, n 

M      Brig  Ellen  Parker, -i 

'I      Schooner  N.  C.  Walton, 1 

1847  Brig  Stephen  F.  Gale, 

II         M  Minnesota, 

M      Propeller  A.  Rossetter 

II      Schooner  Laurin  P.  1 1  illiard, 

II  M         Tribune, 

«  II         Buena  Vista, >• 

M  11          Amanda  Harwood, " 

M  1.         John  Lillie, 

II      Two  schooners  now  building  for  184S,  the  two  about 

Total, 3 

Besides  a  number  of  small  craft  during  the  same  period. 


»'  "-•^,> 

'^ 

A_ 

268 

4 

184 

-6 

IS4 

7, 

42 

"1 

334 

1 

334 

4 

127 

i 

266 

- 

270 

f 

203 

174 

iSi 

^ 

174 

170 

100 

500 

'■1 

\ 

5»' 

4 

.i 

>^ 

r» 

I  i   !'M 
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SHIPPING-LIST  OF  CHICAGO,  1846. 


ri5 
> 

< 

(T. 

c 

Clearances. 

Departures. 
Tonnage. 

Steamboats,  .: 

I'topellers, 

19 

19 

36 

120 

352 

II I 

94 
837 

160 

III 

94 

157 

15S 
82 

„  1 

350  j    I4»3.">i 

1091      5,170 

94  !      8,781 

S35      1(3,443 

3S0 
204 

324 

720 

Schooners, 

Total, 

192 

1.394 

522 

«6 

1,396      44,745 

1,62s 

The  tonnage  of  the  Lakes  in  1846  was  62  Steamers,  18  Pro- 
pellers, I  Barqtie,  58  Brigs,  313  Sloops  and  Schooners,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  91,250  tons. 

The  niunber  of  vessels  now  in  commission  on  the  Western 
Lakes  is,  Steamers,  C4:  Propellers,  26;  Barques,  3;  Brigs,  65; 
Schooners,  213;  Total,  307.  Aggregate  tonnage,  113,000  tons. 
Waliie  at  $30  per  ton,  $3,390,000. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  vessels  lost  on  Lake  Michigan; 
thiir  value  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  when  known;  and 
the  number  of  lives  lost,  from  1824  to  1837: — 

1824  Schr.  Lawrence, $3,000    {    1826  Schr.  Red  Jacket, $2,000 

Here  follows  an  interval  of  seven  years,  during  which  vessels 
must  ha\e  been  lost,  but  the  record  is  not  to  be  found. 

Dec,    1S33,  Schooner  Erie  Packet, $1,500 


Oct., 
Au 


1834, 


Prhice  Eugene, 


Steamboat  Newburyport, 15,000 


Pioneer, 10,000 

1835,  n          (at  Green  Bay),  name  forgotten,  about 2,000 

L'tica, '. 7,000 

II          Chance, 7  lives, 2,000 

I.               II          Bridget, 16     i.        5, 000 

r              I-          Sloan, 6     n       -  3,000 

I-              II          Delaware, 20,000 

1836,  Sloop  Clari-sa, 1,500 

M      Schooner  Chicago, 8,000 

If           -I              •<         Austerlit/,  (ves-sel  and  good:-;), 12,000 

"     '1837,          «         Ohio, 6,000 

II            I.      .Steanrrboat  Mason, 4,000 

I'        1838,  -Schooner  Laporte, 3,ooo 

I'           n             u         Thomas  Richmond, 6,000 

Lafayette, 3, 000 

Nov.,  1839,          I.         White  Pigeon, 3,ooo 


Nov 


April, 
Nov., 
Oct., 


■\^Kr\\:a   viv\'>IT>^rrA-T'' 
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Nov.,  1S39,  Brig  John  Kinzie, — $3,000 

Aug.,      II      Steamboat  Detroit, 20,ocx> 

Nov.,      «i      Schooner  Virginia,  (wheat), 7,000 

Oct.,   1840,  Steamboat  Taylor, 8,000 

May         •»              "            Champlain, io,oc<> 

Nov.,      .1      Schooner  Neptune,  (goods), 24  lives, 15,000 

Oct.,       'I              n          Cincinnati, 1,500 

April       ■•              'I         JelTerson, i.Soo 

Oct.,       M              •!          Huron, 2,000 

1841,         ..          Post-Boy,  (goods  $1000), 13  Uves, 2,500 

.1      Sloop  Spitfire, S^o 

Nov.,      fi      .Schooner  Oneida,  (wheat), 20,ocx3 

M        1842,          .1          Bancroft, 4,oaD 

.1           11      Ship  Milwaukee, 9  lives, 10,000 

.1           -I          M      Florida, 4,000 

I.           •■      Brig  Columbus,  (wheat), 12,000 

May,    1S43,      "     Hummingbird, 6  lives, 1,000 

11           ir      Schooner  Harriet, 8     n        2,500 

..        1S44,          n          Minerva  .Smith, 1,000 

Mar.        II              'I         ^Vave, 5  lives,    1,000 

II              II         ^'ictory 7      ..-      2, coo 

Aug.,      M              It         Whitney, 6      •<        1,000 

Sept.,  1845,  Ship  Superior, 5, 000 

Nov..      M      .Schooner  Jacob  Barker,   2,000 

M           IP      Brig  Oliver, 6,000 

April,      •-      Schooner  Ocean, 6  lives,    1,000 

II           M              'I          Savannah, 5,c>oo 

.1           ..              II         Jefferson, 4,500 

Oct.,        M      Brig  Indiana, 4,000 

-.           .1       Schooner  Swift, 600 

I.           .1      Brig  Rosa, 8,000 

Nov.,      •-      Schooner  Margaret  Helm. 'oOO 

.1       1S46,  Steamboat  Boston, 70,000 

.1           11      Sloop  James  K.  Polk, 1,000 

II      kodolph, 4  lives,    400 

Schooner , 4,000 

Apr.,  1S47,          ••          St.  Joseph, 1,000 

11           .»              .1          Solomon  Juneau, 4,000 

..          Mary  Elizabeth, 2,000 

•  I           •.              >«         Wisconsin, ',5*^ 

Oct.,       .-              -'         Out v.-ard  Bound, 2,000 

Nov.,      '<              M       ■  Illinois,  Green  Bay, ._ 5,000 

Propeller  I'ho.nix, ./. 250  lives,  [?] So, 000 

.1           M      Schooner  Champion, 15,000 

.1           ■!              .1          Era-tus  B.  Wolcott, 10,000 

li.  Merrill, io,oco 

Total  value, $512,000 

Lives  lo,t, 3^'7 

The  above  account  is  not  to  be  taken  as  strictly  authentic,  not 
being  compiled  from  any  record  oflicial  or  otherwise,  but  from 
the  recollection  of  persons  conversant  with  the  Lakes   during  the 
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|,>eriod  named.  A  large  number  of  small  craft,  it  is  presumable, 
hiive  escaped  the  recollection  of  every  person  living.  P'or  these^ 
together  with  the  value  of  cargoes,  not  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment, it  will  be  fair  to  double  the  amount,  making  the  total  loss- 
of  property,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  vessels,  $1,000,000. 
The  loss  of  life  may  be  increased  to  500. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  should  also  be  includeci  vessels 
[hat  have  gone  ashore  almost  every  week,  at  different  places  on 
our  lake  coast.  The  damage  the  vessels  themselves  have  sustained 
in  this  way;  the  expense  of  getting  them  afloat;  repairing  them; 
damage  of  cargoes;  and  loss  of  time,  can  not  be  estimated  at  a 
less  sum  than  $740,000,  giving  in  round  numbers  a  total  of 
$1,740,000. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Chicago  has  been  merely  the  centre  of 
a  local  retail  trade  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  extent  of  country; 
and  even  that  trade  cramped  by  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
country;  the  poverty  of  the  farming  community;  and  the  limited 
capital  of  her  merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers.  She 
has  been  merely  the  end  of  a  route,  and  having  no  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  but  over  poor  and.  at  some  seasons, 
nearly  im|>assable  roads.  The  trade  of  the  place,  though  large 
and  profitable  under  the  circumstances,  has  yet  been  forced  and 
unnatural.  The  carn-ing  and  depositing  trade  of  the  West,  except 
a  small  portion,  she  has  never  enjoyed. 

But  opening  new  channels  of  communication — the  completion 
of  the  Canal,  connecting,  by  only  one  hundred  miles  of  this  navi- 
gation, the  Lakes  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  construction,  at  an  early  day,  of  our  lines  of  railroads, 
turnpikes,  and  plank-roads,  already  projected,  chartered,  and  com- 
menced, will  at  once,  and  by  magic,  change  the  condition  and 
prosi)ects  of  our  City;  increase  its  population;  introduce  capital 
to  operate  in  our  staples,  jjroduce,  provisions,  lumber,  etc.;  enlarge 
ever)'  avenue  of  commerce,  and  promote  the  growth  of  manufact- 
ures. The  arteries  of  trade  will  then  be  opened  and  commerce 
will  flow  freely  through  them. 

The  numerous  works  of  improvement,  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  Chicago  and  the  amount  and  value  of  its  commerce 
depends,  deserve  consideration  in  this  connection. 
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THE  HARBOR  AT  CHICAGO. 


The  harbor  at  this  place  has  been  constructed  by  running  piers 
from  Chicago  River  into  the  Lake.  The  work  on  the  harbor  was 
commenced  in  1S33,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  so  far 
as  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress.  The  amount  of 
appropriations  so  far  made  are  as  follows:  In  1833,  $25,000  wa> 
appropriated;  in  1834,  $30,000;  in  1835,  $30,000;  in  1S36,  $25.- 
000;  in  1S37,  $30,000;  in  1S38-9,  $40,000:  in  1842,  $30,000. 
Total,  $210,000.  This  money  has  all  been  expended,  and  the 
result  is,  two  piers  running  into  the  Lake  at  right  angles  with  the 
shore.  One  of  them,  the  north  pier,  a  distance  of  3900  feet,  and 
the  south  pier,  1800  feet. 

Chicago  River  and  its  branches,  with  the  channel  between  the 
piers,  constitute  the  harbor.  The  main  portion  of  the  River  is 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  sixty  yards  wide,  and  about 
twenty  feet  deep.  Tlie  north  and  south  branches,  which  unite 
with  the  River  from  opi)Osite  directions,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cit\. 
and  have  about  the  same  width  and  de[)th,  arc  navigable,  the 
former  three  and  the  latter  five  miles.  These  streams  are,  prop- 
erly speaking,  bayous,  having  very  little  or  no  current,  and  bein^^ 
on  a  level  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake.  At  the  junction  of  the 
branches,  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  is  a  natural  basin,  which  it  rs 
designed  to  enlarge  by  ex'cavation.  It  will  be  a  source  of  great 
convenience.  / 

The  principal  difficulty  in  tiie  way  of  constructing  harbors  on. 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  proceeds  from  the  deposition 
of  large  quantities  of  sand  at  their  motiths.  A  strong  and  almost 
constant  current,  it  is  to  be  observed,  passes  along  the  shore  ol 
the  Lake,  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  carrying  witli  it  large 
quantities  of  sand,  which  it  deposits,  forming  bars  wherever  an 
obstacle,  in  the  shape  of  a  river,  or  piers,  or  any  object  of  sutfi 
cient  force  to  change,  in  any  degree,  the  attraction  of  this  current 
is  met  with. 

The  effect  of  this  is  observable  in  all  the  streams  dischargiiiU' 
into  Lake  Michigan  on  the  west.  The  current  along  the  shore 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rivers  passing  out,  the  latter  are 
diverted  from  a  direct  passage,  and  taken  a  new  direction  for  ;t 
longer  or  a  shorter  distance,  along  the  shore,  until  the  inlluence 
of  the  current  ceases  to  operate,  when  they  discharge,  general!} 
in  a  south-western  direction,  and  a  long  bar  or  peninsula  of  sand 
standing  at  the  diverging  point,  and  terminating  at  the  new  poini: 
of  entrance,  is  invariably  formed  between  the  Lake  and  the  Ri'.er. 
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Such  was  Chicago  River  before  the  construction  of  the  piers.  It 
discharged  hah'-a-mile  below  the  present  harbor.  The  harbor  was 
commenced  by  cutting  through  this  bar,  and  forcing  the  River 
straight  through  into  the  Lake.  No  sooner  was  the  north  pier 
projected  into  the  Lake,  than  the  eftect  of  the  current  coming 
in  contact  with  it  became  apparent.  It  deposite  sand  along  the 
shore  of  the  Lake,  north  of  the  pier,  extending  the  same  farther 
and  farther  into  the  Lake,  and  passing  around  the  end  of  the  pier, 
formed  a  bar  extending  in  a  south-western  direction  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  two  plans  were  suggested  some  years  ago. 
One  proposed  the  construction  of  false  piers,  half-a-mile  north  of 
the  harbor,  projected  into  the  Lake  parallel  with  the  harbor. 
The  latter  recommended  the  further  extension  of  the  north  pier 
into  the  Lake,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  farther  extension  of 
the  south  pier.  The  latter  was  adopted,  and  the  north  pier, 
diverging  at  first  slightly  to  the  north,  but  ultimately  returning,  in 
the  shape  of  a  circle,  into  a  line  with  the  original  pier,  was  ex- 
tended about  nine  hundred  feet  into  the  Lake.  This  had  the 
desired  effect  until  the  spring  of  the  })resent  year,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  sand  had  found  its  way  around  the  end  of  the 
extended  pier,  and  had  formed  a  large  bar  or  mound  two  hundred 
feet  by  one  hundred.  About  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  to  the 
south-east,  another  bar,  much  larger,  had  previously  formed. 
Some  distance  inside  "of  the  north  pier,  about  two  hundred  feet 
south,  still  another  bar,  and  a  very  troublesome  one,  had  formed 
along  the  south  side  of  the  north  pier,  commencing  considerably 
inside  of  the  old  part,  and  extending  some  distance  inside  of  the 
new  projection.  I'he  quantity  of  water-  had  also  diminished. 
The  deepest  soundings  inside  the  bars  being  only  ten  feet,  and 
generally  scant  nine  and  three-fourths,  and  nine. 

These  evils,  previous  to  the  present  year,  have  found  a  partial 
remedy  in  dredging.  But  this  year,  that  poor  consolation  has 
been  denied  us ;  the  government  machine,  heretofore  used  for 
that  purpose,  having  been  removed  last  season  to  a  northern  port, 
and  subsequently  sunk.  The  consequence  has  been  that  our  har- 
bor has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  enter,  even  in  favorable 
weather,  and  in  storms,  when  its  protection  is  especially  needed, 
almost  effectually  closed.  Our  commerce  has  suffered  greatly, 
and  been  subjected  to  the  risk  of  almost  total  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  things  demands  a  prompt  and  eftectual  remedy, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  our  Canal  is  on  the  eve  of  completion, 
and  a  consequently  great  augmentation  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests about   to   take   place.      The  completion  of  the  Canal   will 
13 
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divert  a  large  share  of  the  carrying-trade  of  tlie  West  in  tliis  direc- 
tion, and  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  at  this  place  in  1S48. 
will  be  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 

Some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  immediately  to  obviate  tht- 
above  difficulties,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  money  a];propri- 
ated  to  carry  said  plan  into  execution.  In  the  meantime,  we  must 
have  a  sufficient  annual  appropriation  to  dredge  out  the  harbor. 
and  keep  at  all  times  a  sufficient  channel  open,  for  tlie  entrance 
and  departure  of  vessels  of  every  class.  This  latter,  until  tiic 
former  object  is  secured,  is  imperative.  Without  it,  our  commerce 
of  $10,000,000.  with  the  large  increase  of  another  year,  will  be 
jeopardized,  if  not  ruined.  The  cost  of  a  dredge,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  running  it,  will  be  trilling;  for  tlie  former,  $5000,  and 
the  latter,  some  $2500  or  $3000  a  year. 

One  fact  presents  itself  to  us  with  startling  distinctness  at  tb.is 
time.  Should  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  our  harbor,  the  com 
ing  winter,  equal  the  last,  it  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demon.- 
stration  that  the  spring  of  1848  will  fmd  our  harbor  entircJ) 
closed,  and  Chicago  cut  off,  entirely  Az/vtv/,  from  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country. 


JLEIXOfS-AXD-MICHICAX  CANAL. 


The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  this  important  work.  The  Canal  unites  the  water- 
of  the  Ilh'nois  River  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan: — 

It  commences  at  the  Chicago  River,  four  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago, and  terminates  at  LaSalle,  on  the  Illinois  River.  Its  length. 
including  the  four  miles  of  Chicago  River  to  be  used  as  Canal,  i-. 
in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  miles. 

The  Canal  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  top  water  line.  The  locks  are 
one-hundred-and-ten  feet  in  length  in  the  chambers,  and  eighteen 
feet  wide  at  to[)  water  line.     The  depth  of  water  is  to  be  six  feci. 

On  the  30th  March,  1822,  Congress  authorized  the  constructiori 
of  the  Canal  over  the  public  lands;  granting  the  right  of  way,  and 
ninety  feet  on  either  side.  On  the  2d  March,  1827,  Congre-- 
granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  aid  in  the  construction  ot  the 
work,  every  alternate  section  of  land  for  five  miles  on  each  >}'-^'-'-^ 

As  long  ago  as  1822-3,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  appointei'. 
a  Board  of  C'anal  Commissioners,  who  made  an  examination  ui 
the  route  of  the  Canal,  and  at  the  same  session,  a  comnany  'vva- 
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rhartered  to  commence  operations.      This  act  was  re])ealed  in 
1826. 

In  1S29.  a  new  Board  was  organized,  with  tlie  power  to  make 
I'urther  surveys  and  complete  the  work:  and  by  an  act  of  1S31. 
liie  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  lay  out  towns,  and  did  pro- 
reed  to  lay  oil  and  sell  lots  in  the  towns  of  Chicago  and  Ottawa 
— and  also  some  lands.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  office  of  the  Canal  Commissioner  was  abolished. 

In  1835,  ^i^other  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed,  i)rovidiiig 
for  the  construction  of  the  work  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
State.     I'hat  act  was  imjierfect,  and  was  repealed  in  1S36. 

In  1836,  the  law  was  jKissed  under  which  the  work  was  com- 
menced, and  jjrosecuted  until  1842. 

The  amount  expended,  up  to  the  time  of  the  sus})ension  of 
the  work,  for  want  of  means  to  })rosecute  it,  was,  indepeiident  of 
interest,  $5,133,062.21.  ■  _ 

In  February.  1S43,  ^^^'^  ^^^^^'  providing  for  a  loan  of  one  million 
Njx  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  complete  the  Canal  was  passed. 
In  the  spring  of  1845,  ^'^^  ^^^'^^  ^^'^^  effected.  It  was  obtained  by 
the  subscription  of  the  holders  of  script  and  bonds  issued  to  raise 
the  mone\-  which  had  been  previously  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal.  I'he  bed  of  the  Canal,  the  tolls,  resources, 
md  canal  lajids,  were  con\eyed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  af)- 
pointed  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  in  trust,  until  the  loan, 
and  the  bonds  and  indebtedness  which  the  subscribers  weie 
authorized  to  register,  should  be  paid.  The  subscribers  were 
authorized  to  register  $1000  of  Canal  indebtedness  for  each  $320 
"I  the  loan  subscribed  and  paid  by  them. 

The  last  instalment  of  th.e  $r,6co.ooo  loan  was  called  in  on 
the  20th  of  September  last. 

The  amount  of  the  new  loan  expended  upon  the  work,  on  the 
.>oth  day  of  November,  1847,  ^^  about  $1,150,000.  The  Canal 
lands  are  to  be  offered  for  sale  three  months  after  the  comi)ietion 
of  the  Canal.  It  is  exi)ected  that  the  Canal  will  be  in  op'erati(jn 
at  the  oi)ening  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1848. 

There  are  th.rce  lateral  canals  or  feeders.  One  from  Vox  Ri\er 
at  Dayton  to  (Ottawa,  four  miles:  one  from  the  Kankakee  River. 
-i\  miles;  and  one  from  the  Calumet  River,  sixteen  miles. 
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From  "  A  Erief  Sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Lakes :   bv  Jame; 

Buffalo,  18iT." 

PORT  OF  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 
The  following  are  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  this 
five  seasons : 

1842. 
586,910 

53,4S5 
2,920 

15,450 
762 

1,500 

36,720 

3,000 

In  pork  ac't 

15,130 


L.  Birton, 


Wheat,  - 
Oats,... 
Flour,  .. 
Pork,... 
Beef,... 
\Yool, -- 

Lard, -    n 

Tobacco, I. 

Flams, u 

Tallow, I. 

Hides, No. 


.bush, 
.bbls, 

! .  lbs, 


1843. 

628,965 
3,767 
10,785 
11,110 
10,380 
22,050 
bbls,  2S2   bbls,  1,630 


1844. 
871,805 

4,320 

7,050 

7,890 

96.635 


6,97. 


47,900 
Pork  ac't. 
bbls,  1,185 
14,535 


52,653 
Pork  ac  t. 
34,900 
11,042 


bbls 


port  duriui 

1845. 

956,860 

'   5,900 

13,750 

7,010 

6,200 

216,615 

66,220 

52,000 

22,925 

1,000 

12,255 


Valuation, $659,300     $1,008,210      $785,300     $1,500,000 


The  exports  and 

Wheat,  .-bush,  1,3 
Beef  ^:  Pork,  bbls. 

Flour, I- 

Lard  &  Tallow,  n 
..      lbs, 

Hams, bbls, 

.-        pes. 

Fish, bbl.s, 

Whiskey,  —     •• 

Tobacco, lbs, 

I.  ..boxes, 

Candles, n 

Beeswax, bbls. 

....lb.s, 

Soap, boxes, 

Furniture,  ..bbl.-, 
ti         .  boxes. 

Wool, lbs, 

1.       bales. 


Merchandise,  tons, 

bbls, 

H  bxs  &  pkgs, 

Salt, bbls, 

,.      sks, 

Fi.sh, -bbls, 

Butter, M 

Beans, 

Oil, -     .. 

Whiskey, ...     .: 
Fruit, cider,etc.  -• 
pkgs, 
No  valuation  ha 


imports  of  the  same  place,  in  1846,  were 

EXPORTS. 
58,638  Agri.  Impts.,  bbls, 

23,788  Furs lbs, 

19,391!     "  bxs  and  bales, 

2,160  Ginseng, sks, 

76, 600' Salt bbls. 

16  Oil, M 

22,633. Fruit,  ......      M 

1,413  Merchandise, 


III  Hay, bales, 

7,5i4lScraps  tin,  cop'r.  lb, 

i8|     hhds, 

58J  Brooms, doz, 

1,423;  Leather, lbs,  1 

1 28I  Butter, bbls, 

322I      .,         lbs, 

S06'  flaxseed, bbls, 


671  Oats, bush,  27, 308'Timothy  seed. 


6, 152  Corn, <■ 

1 9;  Hides. pes, 

810  (jlass, boxes. 

26:  Pelts, pes. 

95,000  Stearine, bbL. 

51  Cranberries, . 

909  Rags lb<, 

31  Coal n 

21,806  Peans. bbl-, 

ii6;Machinery,  .?lbs, 

I.Ml'ORTS. 

8, 800  Seeds, bbls, 

10,385! Furniture,  ..tons. 

1,540;  ••  ..  bbls, 

13,30s;  .•  ..kegs, 

1,346  Agri.  Impts.,  bbl-. 

1,800;    ■     ..  pkg-, 

37; Wag.  «^  coaches,. 

10  Ploughs, 

23 Hubs  and  wheel-. 

1,065  .Soap ..pkgs, 

4,812  Coal, tons, 

1 85  Glass, boxes, 


9,3311  Wagons, 

9, 460;  Lime, ..bbls, 

993'Grindstones,  .pes, 

1, 160' Coal, tons, 

64' Merchandise,  pkgs, 
74'. Scraps  tin,  etc.,  n 

2,  i64lLeather. m 

8,900;  Flax  seed, v 

i;Timothy  .-^eed,      n 

2,700jPaper, r. 

7,  Beans, bbls, 

471  Machinery,  .tons, 
4,039jThreshing  mach., 
S5oMil!stone- 


33 1  Water- lime,  .bb 


3  j  Lumber 
307jShingie>, . 

'  i7jLath, 

2,000,  Picket.-.  -  - 
246'Timber. .. 

2, 1 50!  Staves, 

i,725|Maliogany 


feet. 


!3,824. 

8,354. 
2,069, 

24: 

no 


156 

,162 

40 

S96 

1 140 

36 

.765 

487 

29 

I 

14 
18 
26 

429 
51 
34 

487- 
29 
2S 


10 

I 

37 

26 
000 
207 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
852 


been  reported  for  the  exports  and  import-  of  1846. 
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Proceedings  of  the  jponvention,    .  . 
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Letter  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri, 
Sihs  Wrighr,    . 

II  Henry  Clay, 

I.  Martin  VanBuren, 

Lewis  Cass  of  Miclngan, 

M  Thornas  B.  Curtiss  of  Massachusetts,   . 

!•  Joseph  Grinnell,   . 

I-    .        Bradford  R.  Wood  of  New  York, 

!•  Alplieus  Felch  of  Michigan, 

I.  Cxeorge  P.  Barker  of  New  York, 

I.  \Yashington  Hunt  of  New  York, 

Resokitions  of  the  Convention, 
Letter  of  Daniel  Webster, 
Kxecutive  Committee,       .... 
Committee  of  the  Whole,    . 
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Letter  of  Joim  McLean  of  Michigan,    . 

I'  John  Norvell  of  n 

r-  SV.  S.  Archer  of  \'irginia,     . 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Notice  of     . 
Samuel  Lisle  Smith — Obituary,    . 
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Vessels  built  at  Chicago  from  1843  to  1S47,   . 

Shipping  list  of  Chicago  for  1846,     ..... 

Losses  on  Lake  Michigan  from  1S24  to  1847,  .  ^ 
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Of  Names  of  Persons,  Newspapers,  and  Vessels  mentioned. 

DELEGATES  NAMES  may  be  found  on  pages  52  to  68  inclusive, 
alphabetically  arranged  by  States. 


A. 

Abert,  Cc/.  John  Jas.,  101,  133,  134. 
Adam,  A*.^.  Wm.,  46. 
Adams,  /"res.  John,  2$, 

/V(fr.  John  {^iiincy,  153-172,  173. 
y^rf'/z/m?/ (steamboat),  170. 
Adsit,  James  M.,  39. 
Albany  .Ir^KS,  16 1. 

E-.efiin^  yournal^  147,  162,  172. 
Allen,  Miss  A.  A.,  170. 

Elisha  Hunt,  90,  13Q,  143,  161. 

II.  v.,  170. 

J.  K.,  170. 

John  W.,  22,  47,  14S,   154. 

Margaret  (Schr.),  1S7. 

Orlando,  33. 

Thos.,  69,  7^  SS,  152.  161,  170. 

A'<T.  Wm.,  4*,  49,  86,  140.  131, 
152,  155,  165,  170. 

Zachariah,  88. 
Allyn,  Cdp(.  Gurdon  L.,  7. 
Alvoid,  P.  G.,  170. 
Anable,  II.  S.,  170. 
Applehy,  C.  \\'.,  39. 
Archer,  Charles  G.,  39. 

w.  s.,  i-,S. 

Ark  (schr.),  187,  188. 
Arnold,  Isaac  X.,  23,  25,  30. 
Atkinson,  John,  46. 
Atwater,  George  M.,  20. 

Samuel  T.,  30,  2>Z. 
Austrrliiz  fschr. ),  1S9. 
Avery,  Charles  V..,  39. 

B. 

Babcock,  Geo.  R.,  21,  2,Z- 

Backus,  Senator,  166. 

Baird,  Zebulon,  88. 

Baker,  L)avid  J.,  68,  89. 

Ballard,  Mr.  C.  J.  and  Mrs.  Adaline 

W.,  45- 
Ballingall,  Patrick,  25,  45. 
Baltic  (schr.),  187. 

(steamboat),  151,  163. 
Bancroft  (schr. ),  190. 
Barker,  Geo.  P.,  33,  78,  152. 


Barker,  Jacob  (schr.),  190. 

Ward,  170.       , 
Banram,  Mr.  169. 
Barnes,  Hamilton,  26. 
Bartholomew,  148.  •   '-• 

Barton,  Benjamin,  170. 

James  L.,  11,  22,  33,  34,  47,  48, 
49>  I39>  15 ^^)  170,  196. 
Bascoui,  Rrj.  Flavel,  9,  45. 
Bates,  Hoh  Edward,   9,    12,   50,  6S, 
86,  88,  89,  90,    142,  152,  153, 
160,  161,  170,  172,  173,  174. 
Jacob  R.,  26. 
Morgan,  20. 
Beardsley,  Levi,  170. 
Bebb,    Gov.  Wm.,    50,    88,   90,    139, 
141,  142,   143,  14S,    151,  154, 
161. 
Beers,  Cyienius,  26,  39. 
Bemis,  James,  17  >. 
Benton,"  Col.  Thos.  H.  (schr.),  1S7. 
Sc)!ator^\\QXi\-jL^  Hart,  69,72, 140, 
147,  152,  153,  173,  r74. 

Bettc-r  Coietiant,  46. 

Biddle,  John,  49,  152. 

Bidwcll,  Benjamin,  33. 

Bigham,  T.  J.,  69,  8\S,  15S. 

Bills,  (jcoi-ge  R.,  46. 

Bishop,  James  E.,  39. 

Blackburn,  H.  C,  6<9. 

Black  Hawk  (Indian  Chief).  179. 

Blackwell,  Robert  S.,  69,  86. 

Blaikie,  Andrew,  39. 

Blair,  Chauncey  B.,  34. 

Wm.,  39. 
Blake,  Com.  Chelsey,  149. 
Blaney,  Dr.  Jas.  V.Z.,  46. 
Bloomer,  T.  T.,  163,  164,  169. 
Blossom,  I,  A.,  34. 
Bogy,  Lewis  V.,  170. 
Bolivar  (schr.),  187. 
Bonosteel,  Mary  L.  (schr.),  187. 
Boone,  Dr.  Levi  U.,  26,  45. 
Boston  (<tmr.),  190. 
Botsford,  Jabez  K..,  26. 
Jiotts,  John  M.,  IC5,  107,  140. 
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Bourland,  Benj.  L.  T.,  46. 
Bowen,  Erastus  (schr.),  1S7. 
Bowles,  Kn:  S.,  45. 
Boyce,  Leroy  M.,  26,  39, 
Boyer,  Dr.  Valentine  A.,  26. 
Brady  GuiirJs,  164. 
Bradley,  Cvrus  P.,  46. 

David 'M.,  26. 
Brainard,  Dr.  Daniel,  26.  46. 
Brand,  Alexander,  26,  39. 
Bra)TOan,  J.  0.,33. 
Breese,  Sidney,  154. 
Bridget  (schr.),  189. 
Brinkerhofi",  Dr.  John,  39,  45. 
Bristol,  Cyrenius  C,  j2i- 

Miss  C.  N.,  170. 

Harrison,  170. 

Ca/f.  Robert  C,  26. 
Britain,  Calvin,  69. 
Brittain,  J.  V.,jr.,  39. 
Brock,  Gc>i.  Isaac,  17 1. 
Brockway,  John  II.,  50,  90. 
Bronson,  Alvin,  69,  139,  172. 
Brooks,  James,  147. 
Brown,  jn^f^r  Henry,  26,  89. 

John  A.,  20,  39. 

Joseph  E.,  25. 

Wni.  II.,  26,  39,  45. 
Bryant,  Geo.  IL,  169. 
Buchanan,  K.,  170. 
Buckner,  W,  G.  (schr.),  1S7. 
Bttetia  Vista  (schr.),  187,  18S. 
Buffalo  Cctn.  Advertiser,  1.13,  161. 

Express   (newspaper),    30,    147, 

173,  174- 

Journal,  1 68. 
Bugbee,  Oliver,  34. 
Bull,  G.  W.,  34,  169. 

John  (Great  Britain),  159. 
Burch,  Isaac  H.,  26,  39,  88. 
Burdsail,  E.  IE,  39. 
Burger,  Wm.,  170. 
Burley,  Arthur  G.,  39. 

Charles,  39. 
Burlingame,  Anson,    11,  69,  90,  143, 

iGi. 
Burr,  Edv.'in  C,  147,  170. 

E.  D.,  5,  18,  22. 
Butler,  Charles,  153. 
Butterfield,  Justin,  26,  39,  SS. 

Justin  (schr.),  1 87. 

Justin, y>.,  39. 
Buttles,  A.  B.,  170. 

Joel,  170. 
Butts,  Isaac,  89. 


C. 

Calhoun,  John,  26. 

John  Caldwell,  10,  116,  134,  160. 
Camp,  Enoch  E.,  9,  161,  170. 

H.,  170. 

John  G.,  49,  50,  68,  89,  90,  170. 
Cann,  Thomas,  46. 
Carney,  James,  26. 
Caroline  (schr.),  18S. 
Carson,  Kit,  104. 
Carver,  Mr.,  80. 

Dr.    Ilartwell,    12,    96,    97,    99, 
102,  104,  143. 
Carter,  Thos.  B.,  &  Co.  (firm),  39. 
Gary,  Miss  Lucinda,  1 70. 

Trumbull,  154,  162,  170. 

Dr.  Walter,  169. 
Cass,  Gen.  Lewis,  76,  140,   145,  152, 

153,  16S. 
Cataract  (steamboat),  147,  171,  172. 
Cathcart,  C.  W.,  36, 
Cayui;a  (schr.),  187. 
Chambers,  A.  B.,  10,  12,  47,  48,  50» 
90,  151,  161,  170. 

David,  (should  be  A.  B. )  22. 
Champion  (schr.),  190. 
Cliampliin  (stmr.  ^  190. 
Champlain,  Capi.  Stephen,  168. 
Chance  (schr.),   189. 
Chandler,  M.  A.,  49,  50,  69,  90. 
Chapin,  Hon.  John  P.,  6,  26,  39. 
Chappel,  Delos  N..  46. 
Ckica^v  (schr.),  189. 
Chicago  American,  181. 

Commeicial  Advertiser,  46,  161, 

Democrat,  46,  138,  181. 

Democratic  Press,  138. 

Evening  Jourjuil,  1 5 , 

16,  17,  18,  22,   23,  37,  39,  4'- 
46,  138. 

Lyceum,  46. 

Tribune,  46. 
Christy,  Edwin  P.,  16S. 
Church,  Thomas,  39. 
Ci>icinnati  {<,c\\x.),  190. 
Clarissa  (sloop),  189. 
Clark,  Goz'.  William,  71. 

Lewis  W.,  26,  39. 
Clarke,  Henry  B.,  26,  45. 

Wm.  Hull,  39. 
Clay,  Henry,  75,  140,   152,   (72. 

Henry  (schr. ),  187. 
Clement,  Miss  M.  VI.,  170. 
Cleopatra  I  schr. ),  187, 
Cleveland,  I,  T,,  69. 
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CU'-eland  Light  Artillery,  42. 

Plain  Dealer  (newspaper  >.  16. 
Clinton,  Geo.  W.,  154,  161,  163,  169. 
Clyboum,  Archibald,  39. 
Clymer,  George,  124. 
Cobb,  Rev.  Jacob,  45. 

Sil.as  B",  26,  39. 
Coe,  Bela  D.,  34,  169. 
Coit,  George,  33. 
Colfax,  Sclmyler,  9,  50,  90. 
Collins,  James  H.,  26,  13S. 

Samuel  B.,  (k  Co.  (firm),  39. 
Colt,  Rosuell  L..  69,  154,  162,  170. 
Colton,  Wells,  8S. 
Columbus  (brig),  190. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  92. 
Conklin,  H.  PI.,  170. 
Constitiiticu  (schr. ),  1S8. 
Convention  (vessel),  42. 
Converse,  Joseph  M.,  ^S,  170. 

L.  P.;  170. 
Cook,  John  1.).,  69. 
Corning,  Erastus,  50,  90.  162. 
Cor  win,  Thomas,  49,  ;o,  89,  139,  140, 
142,  144,  148, '15 1,    152,'    154, 
157,    160,  161,  164,    165,    166, 
168,   170. 
Couch,  Ira,  26. 
Cowles,  Alfred,  26,  39. 
Coxe,  11.  S.,  170. 
Cramer  (schr,).  187. 
Cramer,  \Vm.  E.,  162. 
Crawford,  T,  H.,  49,  69. 
Crocker,  Hans,  4S,  151. 
Crogan,  Col.  George,    ihj,. 
Crook  (schr.),  1 87. 
Cross,  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Hal.~ey,  49, 
Crosswell,  Edwin,  162. 
Crow,  69, 
Curtiss,  Hon.  Tas.,  6,  26,  45,  47,  150. 

Peter,  34". 

Thomas  B..  76.  i;2. 


Daily  IVi-consin,  1 62. 
Darrow,  II.  1'.,  30,  31,  y.,. 
I^avies,  II  \\. ,  170. 
Davis,  Cha-.  A.,  170. 

George,  26. 

G.  W.,  161. 

Gen.  Geo.  R.,  147. 

J.  C.  (schr.),  187, 

John  (schr.),   1S7. 

Samuel  Edward,  39. 
I)ay,  Miss  Anna  M.,  45. 


!  Deane,  Robert  L.,  170. 
[   Dearborn  School,  45. 
I  Delaware  [schr.),  189. 

Detroit  [iimr.],  190.  ' 

Advertiser,  161. 

Dexter  (schr.),  188. 

Dia f no nd  {schr.),  187. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  152. 

Dodge,  Chas.  V.,  46. 

Dole,  Geo.  W.,  22,  2},,  26.  39,  47,  87. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold.  154. 

Dousman,  M.  (schr.),  187. 

Drew,  Cieorge  C,  39. 

Dryden,  John,  146. 

Duffy,  J'atrick,  26. 

Duncan,  Alex.,  88. 

Dunham,  John  H.,  26,  39. 

Dunlevy,  A.  B.,  170. 
MissY.,  170. 

Durant,  Miss  >rartha  C,  45. 

Durfee,  I'hilo,  2)2)- 

Dutch,  Alfred,  39,  46. 

E. 

Eastman,  Zebina,  25,  46. 
Eaton,  \V.  W.,  8. 
Edwards,  Nelson  G,,  50,  90. 

W.  R.,  170. 
Egan,  Dr.  Wm.  Bradshaw,  ii,  26. 
Elbert,  T.  N.,  170. 
Eldridge,  Dr.  John  W.,  26. 
Ellis,  Erastus  W.  H.,  50,  90. 
Empire  (steamboat),    147,    148,    149, 

150,  151,  169. 
Enterprise  {hxxg),  188. 
Erie  Packet  (schr.),  189. 
Eugene,  Prince  {<,c\\r.),  189. 


Eustis,  Wm.  T 


50,  90. 


Evans,  ^fiss,  170. 

C,  170. 

George,  89,  170. 

James  C,  34. 

Dr.  John,  46. 
Ewing,  Wm.  B.,  88. 
Excelsior  (fire-engine),  46. 

F. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John,  167. 

Felch,  Alpheus,  77,  78,  140,  153. 

Fennerty,  James,  26. 

Fenno,  i'rancis  Upton,  50,  90,  15S. 

Fergus,  Robert,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  18, 

37. 
Ferguson,  Miss,  45. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  48,  80,  81,  84, 

85,141,  146,151,152,153,158. 
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Field,  Joseph,  lo. 
Filkins,  Capt.,  171. 

Joim,  39. 
Filmore,  Prcs.  Millard,  1 1,  31,  })},. 
Jv>(?  A"/ //if  (fire-engine),  43,  46. 
Fiske,  Francis  S.,  49,  50,  90. 

John,  171. 
Florida  (ship),  190. 
Foiiansbee,  Cliarles,  26. 
FoUctt,  Gran,  16S. 
Folsom,  E.,  34. 
Foote,  Dr.  Thomas  M..  },o,  },}^,  154, 

161,  169. 
Ford,  Elijah,  '^}^. 

Forrest,  Rci-.  Joseph  K.  C,  45,  46. 
Foss,  Ro!)erl  II.,  43. 
Foster.  George  F.,  20,  46. 
Francis,  John,  34,  37. 
Frink,  John,  26. 

(John)0v:Walker(M.O.)  (firm)  10. 
Fremont,  Col.  John  C.  93. 


Gage,  John,  26. 

Gale,  Stephen  F.,  26,  39,  42,  46. 
(brig),  1S7,  18S. 
Gallagher,  James  H.,  S. 
Gallatin,  Albert,   159. 
Gallinipper  (schr»,  1S7. 
Gamaliel,  13. 
Garay,  Don  Jose,  7. 
Gardner,  Daniel,  69,  72,  80,  84,  152, 

158. 
Gacrett,  Augustus,  26. 
Geer,  Nathan  C.,  25,  26,  39,  46. 
Gem  of  the  Prairie^  46. 
Getzler,  Anton,  26. 
Gibbs,  Dr.  Aaron,  39. 

(iibbs,  George  A.,  26. 
Gilbert,  Ashlev,  46. 
Gold.  Charle,  R.,  169. 
Goodhue,  W.  H.,  34. 
Gooding,  Wm.,  39. 
Goodrich,  Grant,  25,  30,  46. 
Go53,  Samuel  W.,  39. 
Graham  ic  Phillips  (tirm),  70. 
Granger,  Elihu,  45. 
Gray,  Chas.  M.,  26. 

Jolni,  26. 

Jo.^eph  II.,  26. 

Joseph  \V.,  69, 
^rc&o'  i->'ivid  L.,  23. 
Greeley,  Horace,  49,  51,  90,  139,  140, 
141,   143,  147,    152,  154,    157, 
161.  166. 


I  Green,  Wm.,  86,  15S,  161,    170. 

Greene,  Thomas  E.,  147. 
!   Griffith,  John  M.,  34. 

Grinnell,  Joseph,  76.  77,  140,  I5_'.  i ; ; 
i   Gurley,  Jason,  26. 
j   Gurnee,  Walter  S.,  26. 
i  Gustine,  Ebenezer  jNE.  4O. 

Gather ie,  James,  88. 

H. 

Hadduck,  Edward  H.,  26,  3Q. 
Haight,  Fletcher  M.,  O9. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  E).,  104. 
!   Hale,  Samuel  (schr.),  187. 
Hall,  E.  Allan,  8. 

James,  88,  161,  170. 

Nathan  K.,  30,  31,  y^^,  k'ii,  i-.-j 

Wm.  Mosley,  5,  6,   7,   S.   <.'.    JO. 
13,  iS,  34,  69,  81,  8S,  .>v.  v>s, 
92,  104,  143. 
Hamlin,  R.,  39. 

Hancock,  Goi.  W infield  Scoti,  ■». 
Haraszythy,  A.,  21. 
Hardy,  Isaac,  39. 
Harkinson,  W.  S.,  39. 
Harriet  (schr.),  190. 
Harrison,  Miss,  170. 

Pi'es.  Wm.  Henry,  33. 
Harwood,  Amanda  (-jchr.),  18S. 
Hastings,  B.  B.,  170. 
Hatch,  I.  T.,  34. 

Junius  H.,  170. 
Hathaway,  Isaac  G.,  170. 
Hawlcy,  Seth  C,  34,  ij'.S  '-^N  E^* 

161,  169. 
Helena  (schr.),  187. 
Helfenstein  (brig),  187. 
Helm,  Margaret  (brig^  i9->. 
Hempstead,  Chas.  S.,  50,  90. 
Henderson  (schr. ),  113. 
Henry,  Alexander,  163,  H'l 
Herald  of  the  Prairies,  4'-. 
Hey  wood,  R.  W.,  34. 
Higgins,  W.  W.,  34- 
Hillsard,  Eaurin  P.,  26. 

Eaurin  P.  (schr.),  1S7.  i>> 

Maria  (schr.),  1S8. 
Hinman,  John  E.,  139. 
Eloadley,  Cieorge,  8. 
Hoard,  Samuel,  26,  45- 
Hobart,  Aaron,  30,  QO. 

Re7'.  C  ,  45-' 
Hobbie,  All)ert  G.,  26. 
Ilod.on,  Wm.  B.,  68,  8<>. 
Hoeffgen,  Robert  B.,  4"- 
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Hcok-and- Ladder  Comfy^  No.  /,  43. 
Hooker,  Joseph  \V.,  39. 

&:  Sons  (firm),  170. 
HoUister,  J.  J.,  170. 

John,  II,  },},. 

Robert,  ii. 

William,  11. 

Messrs.  (Jno.,^Vm.  &  Rob't),  169. 
Holmes,  Maj.  Andrew  Hunter,  164. 
Hone,  Miss  M.,  170. 

Philip,  152,  161,  162,  170. 
•■  IL'pe''  Hose' Co.,  42. 
Hoppin,  Hamilton,  50,  69,  90. 
Hoyne,  Thomas,  25,  12 1. 
Hubbard,  Gurdon  Salionstall,  26,  46. 
Hubbell,  Levi,  90,  143,  161. 
Hudson,  Hendrick  (steamboat),  147. 
Hugunin,  Jas.  R.  (schr. ),  1S7. 
Hulburt,  Eri  B.,  26. 
Hnvunifi^^-bird  (brij^),   190. 
Humphreys,  David,  26,  39. 
Hunt^  \Va5hini;ton,  79,  bo,   152,  153. 
Huntington,  Alon^o,  26. 
Huron  (schr.),   190. 
Hutchinson,  C.  1.  (brig),   187. 

I. 

Illinois  (schr.),  190. 

(st  ?amboat),  149. 

Med.  o)ui  Siax.  Journal,  46. 
Independence  ( prop. ).   1 88. 
Indiana  (brig),   190. 
Ingalls,  Albert  \V.,  45. 
Ingersoll,  Joseph  I\.,  151. 


Jack-von,  Albert,  49. 

Gen.  and  Pres.   Andrew,   9,  28, 
125,  126,  14T,  159,  167,  172. 
Jacobus,  Augustus  L.,  39, 
Jarvis,  Charles,  89. 
Jefferson  (-^chr.),  190. 

Pres.  Thomas,  28,  156. 
Jerncgan,  Thomas,  34,  35,  37. 
Jewett,  S.  S.,  2,-1,. 
Johnson,  J.,  46. 

John  B.,  88,  139. 

Sanford,  46. 
Johnston,  Anthony,  26. 
Jones,  Tarleton,  39. 

William,   170. 

Wm.,  26,  45. 

Wm.  E.,  26,  45. 
Joy,  C,  170. 
judd,  Norman  B,  23,  25,  51,  75,  121, 


136,  138,  152. 
Juneau,  Solomon  (schr.),  190. 

K. 

Kasson,  Arche,  39. 
Keenile,  Chas.,  10,  161,  170. 
Keen,  Joseph,  />.,  39. 
Keene,  James  Wilson,  89. 
Kellogg,  Dwiglit,  170. 

Rez\  Ezra  B.,  46. 

N.  O.,  68. 
Kelly,  James,  46, 
Kennedy,  W.,  169. 
Kent,  Miss  Mary  A.,  45. 
Kercheval,  I.ouis  C,  26. 
Ketchum,  Wm.,  34.  ' 

Kilbourne,  Byron,  22,  47. 
Kimberly,  John  L.,  33. 
King,  Charles,  21,  50,  69,  81,  89,  141, 
152,  161. 

Charles  B. ,  39. 

John,  jr.,  26,  39. 

Gen.  Rufus,  89,   162,   1 76. 

Thomas  Butler,  12,   49,   50,   68, 
86,89,  90,  139,  141,  151,  159, 
160,  161,  166,  170. 
Kingman,  Mahlon,  34. 
Kingsland,  J.  D.,  69. 
Kinne,  Hcn'ry  -M.,  ii,  30,  33. 
KinscUa,  Rei'.  Jeremiah  A.,  46. 
Kinzie,  John  (brig),    190. 

John  H.,  26,^39,  46. 

School,  45. 
Kirkpatrick,  J.illleton,  49,  50,  89,  90. 
Knoules,  Sheridan,  13. 
Knox,  Milton,  170. 
Kuhn,  George  Horatio,  69. 

L. 

Lacy,  Miss  A.  E.,  170. 
Ladue,  P.  A.,  170. 
Lady  of  the  La  he  (prop. ),  187. 
Lafayette  (sclir. ),  189. 
Lamb,  Mrs.,  45. 
Lane,  James,  45. 
Langdon,  James  J.,  46. 
Laporte  (schr.),  189. 
Laporle- County  M  hig,  34,  37. 
Earned,  Samuel,  170. 
Larrabee,  Charles  H.,  26. 
Laverack,  Wm.,  169, 
Lawrence  (schr. ),  187, 

Abbott,  88.  - 

H.  C,  39- 
Lee,  Artemas,  49. 
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Lee,  David  S.,  39. 

Liberty-  Tree  (newspaper),  46. 

Lille,  John  (schr.),  1S7,  188. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  81,  138,  141. 

Link,  John,  46. 

Loig  John  {Hon.  John  Wentworth), 

'9,  145- 
Loomis,    Andrew    W.,    50,   90.    143, 
161,  170. 

C.  O.,  170. 

Horatio  G.,  26. 
Love,  George  M.,  165. 

Miss  Julia,  169. 

Thomas  C,  33,  34,  86,  154,  161, 
169. 
Lovell,  treJerick  S.,  50,  90. 
Lowe,  J.  G.,  170. 

Oscar  F.,  46. 

Samuel  J.,  25,  121,  136. 
Loyd,  Alex.,  26. 
Lucinda  (schr. ),  iSS. 

M. 

Macduffie,  George,  173. 
Mc Arthur,  Dr.  K.,  45. 
McClelland,  R.,  153. 
McConnell,  Fleix  Grundy,  154. 
McCurdy,  Theo.  F.,  170, 
McDonald,  Michael,  45, 
McDonnell,  Chas, ,  26,  45. 
McKay,  J  as.,  31,  33,  34. 
McLean,  John,  136. 
McMartin,  Peter,  50,  90,  1 70. 
Mace,  Daniel,  68. 
Madiion,  Pres.  James,  28. 
Madison  inn  (newspaper  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C),  161. 
Magie,  Haines  H.,  2^. 

&  Co.  (firm),  39. 
Maiii  0/  tJie  Mist  [sitoAxxhodii),  147,  170. 
>Lanierre,  George,  25,  30. 
Mil nitcn^'oc  [schr.],  1 87. 
Marcy,  Goz'.  Wm.  L.,  117. 
Marsh,  Jason,  81. 
Mar<h,  Joshua  L.,  0. 
Marshall,  James  A.,  9. 
J.  C,  69. 
O.  H.,  30. 
Martcll,  John  B  ,  170. 
Mary  Elizabeth  (schr.  >,  190. 
Mason  (^trnr. ),  189. 
Mathews,  Stanley,  170. 
Mavnard,  Eiisha  A.,  31,  33. 

'R.  H.,34. 
Maxwell,  Dr.  Philip,  26,  40,  47. 


^^eeker,  George  W.,  23,  25,  -50.  ;•. 

78,  121,  136,  137. 
Merrill,  H.  (schr.),  190. 
Merritt,  Jacob  D.,  26. 
Merrym.an,  Dr.  Y..  H.,  170. 
Metamora  (fire-engine),  43,  46. 
Mithi^aji  (V .  S.  steamer)  168. 
Afich  ii^a  n  -  City  j.Ve:i's,  37. 
Miller,  Wm.  T.,  39. 
Mills,  Capt.,  167. 

John,  88. 
Afihciiuh-e  (ship),  190. 

Sen  tine/,  161. 
Minjiesota  (schr.),  187,  188. 
:\Iitchell,  A.  C.  (schr.),  187. 
Missouri  Republican^  lo,  18,  10,   I'-i 
Mix,  John,  170. 
Monroe,  Fres.  James,  28. 
Montgomery  Guards,  42. 
Morehead,  James  T.,  88. 
Morehouse,  D.  B.,   170.  ,  ..^ 

Morgan  (barque),  1S8. 
Morris,  Buckner  S.,  39. 

Gouverneur,  124. 
Morrow,  Ex- Gov.  Jeremiah,  139.  \'-y^- 
Morton,  Chas.,  46. 
Moseley,  John  ]I. ,  170. 
Mosley,  VVm.  A.,  n,  161,  169. 
Mowbrry,  Mortimer  M.,  22. 
Mueller,  46. 
Murphy,  John,  25. 

N. 
Xeelv,  Albert,  26. 
XefT,' Michael  A.,  39. 
Neptune  (schr.),  190. 
New  Buffalo  (schr.),  188, 
A^ni'  Hampshire  (schr.),  1S7. 
Xewberry,  Oliver,   ir,  I49- 

Walter  L.,  26. 
Navburyport  (stmr. ),  189. 
X'ewton,  Isaac  (steamb(jat),  I  +7- 
Nr^i.'-  York  Courier  ^  Enquirer.  \ .;  • 

Express  (newspaper),  I4i- 

Herald,  9,  17,  18. 

Police  Reporter,  1 61. 

Tribune,  9,  139.  ^57- 
Niaj^ara  (fire-engine),  43,  ^^•' 
Nickerson,  Samuel,  39. 
Xiles,  O.  F.,  170. 
Noble,  David  A.,  50,  89,  C^3,  17'' 
Xorton,  Henry  (schr.),  1S7. 
Xorvell,  John,  137. 
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:..:>!  (5chr. ),  190. 

Otidcn,  James  Depeysler.  139. 


Mahlon  D.,  23, 


121,  nt). 


Wm.  B.,  22,  2^,  25,  45,  46,  47, 
77,  S7,  151. 
0^:j  (schr.),  1 89. 
Oliver  (brig),  190. 
Ot:fiJii  (schr.),  190. 
On-^vn  (steamboat),  14S. 
Oiborn,  Andrew  Lawrence,  6S. 
Oibome,  Solomon  S.,  170. 
Otis,  Wm.  J.,  50,  90. 
Oi'faz.-i?  (schr.),  1S7. 
Outii'ard  B^und  (schr. ),  190. 

P. 

I'age,  John,  89. 

Peter,  26. 
Palmer,  George,  }^'}y. 

Julia  (steamboat),  165. 

R.  C,  33. 
I'ardee,  1  heron,  26,  39. 
Parker,  p:ilen  (brig),  187,  1S8. 

John,  39. 
Parkhurst,  S.  C,  161,  170. 
Patchin,  A.  D.,  33. 
Patten,  J.  B.  (schr.),  18S. 

Juniatta  (schr.),  187. 
Patterson,  George  \V.,  139. 

Kr.\  Robert  \V.,  45. 
Payson,  Henry  R.,  39. 
Pearsons,  Hiram  (schr,),  188. 
Peck,  Azel,  26. 

Charles  E.,  26,  46. 

James,  26. 

James,  &  Co,  (firm),  39. 

Philip  F.  \V.,  26. 

(E.)c\:  McDougall  (Jas.  A.) (firm). 

39- 
IVnn,  \Vm.,  155. 
Penton,  Thomas  B.,  39. 
I'eoples  Friend  (newspaper),  46. 
Perrine,  Henry  \'.,  170, 
Perry,  Chas.  S.,  46. 

Corn.  Oliver  Ha/.ard,  148.  168. 
Philadtlphia  Hose  Co))ipan)\  46. 
Phillips,  H.  G.,  170. 

Miss  Kate,  170. 
PJixnix  (prop.),  IQO. 
Pierce,  Asahel,  45. 
Pioneer  (schr.),  189. 
i'olk,  James  K.  (sloop).   190. 

James   K.,    14.    15.    16,    18,    35, 
114,  11^  167. 


!  Porter,  Abner  M.,  170. 
I  Augustus  J.,  22. 

Augustus  S.,  47. 
Hibbard,  26. 

Portia  }:d  Argus  ^  17. 
;   Potter,  Henian  B.,  30,  31,  H- 
'•  Fost-Boj'  (schr.),  190. 
i   Prairie  Farma'  (newspaper),  46. 
!   Priest,  John  G.,  170. 

Prince  of  Wales,  104. 

Pringle,  Benjamin,  170. 

Proctor,  Gen.  Henry  A.,  14S. 
1   Putnam,  Miss  Q.  t!.,  170. 

I  Q- 

I   Quarter,   Very  Rez:  Bishop  Wm. 
!   Quickly,  Dajne,  167. 

I  ^• 

i   Ralston,  A,  G.,  49, 

I   Randall,  Capt.  H,,  147,  150. 

I    Rankin,  George  H.,  46. 

\   Ransom,  John  W.,  39. 

Raymond,  Pienj.  W.,  23,  25,  45. 
;  Gibbs  &  Co.  (firm,)  39. 

I    Red  Jacket  (fire-engine,)  43,  46. 

Rcdfield,  H.  J.,  So,  85,  159,  I'i 
'  Afiss  Jane,  1 70. 

;  Miss  Jane,  170. 

I    Reed,  Charles  M.,  ii. 
;   Rees,  James  H.,  26. 
'   Reeve,  Miss,  170. 
I   Rice,  Kez:  Wm.  H.,  45. 
i   Richardson,  Hugh,  170. 

Richmond,  Dean,  34. 
Thomas  (schr. ),   189. 
W.  T.  (brig),  187. 

Rickcords,  Wni. .  26. 

Ripley,  Philip,  88. 

Robb,  George  A.,  39, 
Ihomas  A.,  26. 

Robbins,  Allen,  26,  39. 

PvObinson,  Clark,  30,  31,  34. 
Solon,  48,  89,  90. 

Rochester,  James  H.,  26. 

Rockwell,  John  A.,  49,  139. 
L.  R.  (schr.),  187. 

Rodolph  (sloop),  190. 

Rogers,  Edward  K.,  39. 
^John,  26,  39. 

Rosa  (brig),  190. 

Ross,  John,  170. 

Rosseter,  F,  B.  S.,  8. 

Rossetter,  Asher,  26,  39. 

(prop.),  187,  188. 


45- 
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Rossetter,  Miss  H.  !>.,  4v 

Rough -and -Ready  Bucket  Compain 

42,  46. 
Rounseville,  William,  25. 
Rucker,  Henry  E. ,  26. 
Ruggles,VSamueI  Bulkley,  8S,  142. 
Rumsey,  George  F.,  46. 
Rush  Medical  College,  46. 
Russell,  Jacob,  39. 

Capt.  John  B.  I-'.,  26,  39. 
Ryerson,  Joseph  T.,  39. 


St.  Clair  (steamboat^  165. 
St.  John,  John  R.,  69,  89. 
St.  Joseph  (schr. ),  190. 
St.  Zi'/z/j  (steamboat),  151,  154,  161, 
163,  165,  167,  170. 

Enquirer,  70. 

Rei'eille  (newspaper),  10,  161. 

Utnon  (newspaper),  161. 
Saltonstall,  \Vm.  W.,  39. 
Sample,  Samuel  C,  49. 
Santa  Anna  (Mexican  General),  7. 
Savannah  (schr.),  190. 
.Sawin,  Silas,  34. 
Sawyer,  Sidney,  39. 
Scammon,  Maria  (schr.),  1S7. 


J.  Youn^ 


25,  30.  51- 


(schr.),  187,  188. 

School,  45. 
SchencU,  Robert  C.  49,  50,  139,  15: 
154,  161,  166,  16S,  170. 

Mrs.  \V.  S.,  170. 
Scott,  John,  172,  173. 

Gen.  Winfield,  1 70. 
.Seagrave,  Edward,  49,  69. 
Sears,  Richard,  31. 
Selle,  Rev.  Augu.^tus,  45. 
Seward,  Win.  Henry,  104,  164. 
Seymour,  Thomas  IE,  8. 
Sheldon,  Thomas  C,  170. 
Sherman,  Alanson  S.,  26,  46, 

Frances  C,  26,  46. 

Isaac,  33. 

Robert  D.,  26. 
Sheriffs,  James,  45. 
.Sherwood,  Smith  J..  39. 

T.  T.,  34. 

Thomas,  5,  18. 
Shoemaker,  Joseph  W. ,  39. 
.Simpson,  Dr.,  i6r. 

Robert,  170. 

William,  170. 
Skinner,  Mark,  23,  25,  46. 


Skinner,  Re\.  Samuel  P.,  46. 
Sleight,' Jacob  G.,  34,  88. 
Sloan,  Charles,  4v 
Sloo,  Col.  A.  G.,"'7. 
Smith,  Andrew,  45. 

Dr.  Edmund,  170. 

George,  26. 

H.  K.,  34. 

Isaac  S.,  34. 

James  A.,  2,0. 

Jesse  (schr.),  187. 

"Minerva  (schr.),  190. 

Robert,  49. 

Samuel  Eisle,  11,  22,  2^,  39,  47. 
48,  87,  88,  90,  107,  13S,  143. 
151,  161. 

W^,  170. 

\\.  Wait,  39. 

William  L.,  170. 
Snell,  William  O.,  46. 
Snowhook,  William  B.,  42,  45. 
Spaulding,  Miss,  170. 

Elbridge  (;.,  II,  30,  31,  }:y 
Speer,  Isaac.  45. 

Spencer,  John  'C,  12,  49,  69,  84,  S5. 
86,' 88,  89,  121,  122,  126.  130. 
141,  142,  147,  153,  158,  175. 

John  C.  (.schr.),  187. 
Spitfire  (sloop),  190. 
Spring,  Giles,  39. 
Squier,  Capt.  A.  IE,  26. 
Starr,  Henry  W.,  50,  72,  90. 
.Stearns,  Marcus  C,  26. 
Stebbins,  S.  A.,  169. 

Samuel  N.,  39. 
Stecker,  Henry,  39. 
Steele,  George,  39. 

James  W.,  39. 
O.  G.,  30,  34. 
Miss  Sarah,  170. 
Stephenson,  Andrew,  173. 
Stevens,  P'rederick  P.,  }p,  34. 
Stewart,  Andrew,  80,  139,  141,  15' 

153- 

Hart  E.,  46. 
Stimson,  Mr.,  85. 

Rez\  Mr.,  150. 

William  l^.,  39. 
Stockbridge,  F.  B.,  69. 
Stone,  George  C,  88. 
Story,  A.  S.,  170. 
Stout,  N.  E.,  49,  69. 
Stow,  Horatio  J.,  34. 
Stowell,  Ephrami  C,  39. 
Stringham,  Joseph,  51,  i5"- 
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Strong,  Marshall  M.,  49. 
Stuart,  Robert,  39. 
Sullivan,  John  C,  70. 
Sultana  (steamboat I,  151. 
Su/cnor  (ship),  190. 
Surdam,  Samuel  J.,  39. 
S-u'i/i  Ischr. ),  190! 
Swift,  Richard  K.,  26,  42. 

T. 

'lalmadge,  X.  P.,  69. 
Taylor  (stmr. ),  190. 

Benjamin  F.,  39. 

C.eorge  NV.,  39. 

JohnW.,  173. 
Tecumseh  (Indian  chief).  14S. 
Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  26.  oS,  S4,  8S,  89, 

138,  152,  15s,    175.  177. 
Thompson,  A.  I'.,  169 

Sheldon,  34. 
Thorp,  Elihu  S.,  170. 
Thurston,  Mr.,  161. 
Tift,  Cleorge  \V.,  33. 
Tinkham,  Kduard  I.,  39. 
7Wt-iio  (schr. ),  187. 
Tracy,   Elisha  Winslow,  2^,   75,  76, 

121,  136. 
TrazW/er  (schr.),  187. 
Treat,  Samuel,  51,  81,  i()\,  170. 
Tribune  (schr.),   187,   188. 
Tweedy,  John  H.,  50,  90. 
Tyler,  /yes.  John,  35. 

U. 

UtiiTersif}'  of  S,\  Mtiy]'y.  46. 
L'pflike,  Peter  P.,  26.  45. 
I'ticii  (l>arr>ue),  1 88. 

(schr.),  189. 

Gazette,  143. 


Vallandigham,  Clement  L. ,  8 
VanAnden,  Mr.,  165. 
VanHuren,  IVes.    Martin,   28, 

140,  153,  167. 
Vance,  Gen-.  Joseph,  168. 
Van  CI  eve,  Capt.,  147,  171. 
VanClevc,  John  W.,  170. 
Vandercook,  Charles  K.,  39. 
Van  Rensselaer,  G  )i.  S.,  171. 
VanSchaick,  Myndert,   170. 
I'ermofit  ischr.),  187. 
Vittory  (.schr.  |,   190. 
Virginia  (schr.  ),   190. 


75»  76, 


W. 

Wadsworth,  Elisha  IP,  26. 
Wakefield,  Jas.  P..  170. 
Wales,  Mr.,  168. 
Walker,  Almon,  26. 

Capt.  Augustus,  149. 

Charles,  26. 

(schr.).  187. 

I^r^'.  Jas.  B. ,  46. 

Martin  O.,  26. 
Wallbridge,  George  B.,  2)Z- 
Walsh,  p:d\vard,  69. 
Walter,  Joel  C,  26,  46. 
Walton,  X'elson  C,  26. 

(schr.),  188. 
Wamplee,  Dr.  William,  170. 
Ward,  Capt.  Eber  B..  11. 

Joseph  (schr. ),  187. 
V\'arner,  Miss  Mary  E.,  45. 
Warren  (schr. ),  187. 
Washington,  Gen.  Geo.,  28,  35, 

172. 
Watkin.s,  Nathaniel  W.,  50,  89, 
IVavd  (schr.),  190. 
Wa-\va-tam  (Indian).   163,  164. 
Wayman,  69. 

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  178. 
Weatherly,  Joseph  P.'.  88,  176. 
Welxster,  Daniel,  37,  87,  ^%,  107, 


14: 


104. 


George  B.,  34. 

I.  K.,  46. 
Weddell.     P.  .M.,   169. 
Weed,  Tluulow,  139,   147,  170. 
Wells,  H.  N.,  49,  151. 

J.  R.,  34. 
AVentworth,   //o>i.   John,  5,  8,  9. 
30,  46,  77,  8c,    140,  144, 
156,  156. 
West,  Wm.   J'.,  46. 
Western  Citizen,  46. 

Trader  [schr.),   1 87. 
Wheeler,  Capt.  Frederic  S.,  154. 
169. 

John  E.,  46. 
Whig  (.schr.),  187. 
AVhice,  Mr.,  170. 

(jcorge  C,  ZZ- 

Joel  \V.,  68. 
While  ri;^eon  (schr.),  189. 
AVhiting,  Wm.  L.,  25,  26,  39,  73 

77,  78,   121. 
^^  hitlock,  'Phomas,  39. 
Whitney  (schr.),  190. 
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Whitney,  E.,  S. 

Asa,  12,  96,  97,  9S,  99,  loi,  102, 

143- 

Gen.^  170. 
AVight,  J.  Ambrose,  46. 
Wilcox,  A.  (schr. ).  187. 

Rr..  T.,  45- 
AA  ilder,  Alden  G.,  45. 

Nathaniel  P.,  39. 
Wilkes,  George,  90,  91,  96,  loi,  102. 
Wilkeson,  Samuel,  '}ji. 
Willard,  Elisha  W.,  39. 
Williams,  Capt.  William  G.,  132. 

Alpheus  S.,  161,  170. 
•      Eli  B.,  23,  25. 

Judge  G.  H.,  50,  69,  90. 

John  C,  39. 

Joseph  R.,  89,  170,  176. 

Thomas  W.,'SS. 

William,  34. 
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THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    LOVEJOY. 
An  account  of  the  Life,  Trials,  and  Perils  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  killed  by  a  Pro- 


Slavery  Mob.  at  Alton,  111.,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7,  1S37.     By  h 
Witaess.     Cloth  beards;  Gilt-top;  Side  and  bottom  uncut:  Illust 


llv  Hexry  Tanner,  of  Buffalo,  N.V.,  an  Eye- 
rated:  Pp.  233;  Svo.      i8Sr.  Price,  $2. 


A.n  exceedinirly  interesting  and  fully  authen- 
tic narrative  of  one  of  the  most  thrillincr  epi- 
sodes In  the  history  of  the  great  anti-.-^lavery 
movement  which  (.-ulminated  in  the  'NVar  of  the 
P»€bellion  and  tbo  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
by  President  I.inci.-ln.     But  for  such  books  as 
tills,  it  would  be  diiticult  for  us,  in  this  day,  to 
realize  what  heroic  coura?e.  what  patience  in 
snlfering  and  scU-sacrihce  it  required  to  stand 
ap  against  the  bitter  opposition  which  the  pub- 
lication of  anti -slavery  sentiments  elicited  in 
(the  dark  days  of  l^-i~,  when  Lovejov  published 
the  Alton  Oi/.s'e.r,'/-.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Lovejoy's  name  will  cb  into  liistory  as  the  lirsfc 
i^merican  martyr  i(.r  the  right  of  free  speech 
,nd  a  free  press.    lie  Avas  a  brave,  gre.it-souled, 
•Icar-headed  man,  and,  like  Samson  of  old,  it 
nay  be  said  of  him  that  he  slew  more  Piiilistines 
t  his  death  thriu  iu  all  his  life.    The  pui>lisliers 
;  i  this  and  other  valuable  documents  relating 
0  the  early  hi-tory  of  our  State,  are  doing  a 
cod  work  for  tlu.-  geiieral  public  and  for  t»os- 
erity.    They  rank  among  the  old'jst  printing 
comi)ani:'S  of  the  City,  and  it  seems  })0culiarly 
appropriate  that  thoy  should    seek  to  rescue 
from  fast -approaching  oblivion  all  acces.^ible 
facts  relating  to  early  pioneer  lite  v.itliin  the 
bounds  of  our  irlorious  Commonv.ealth.     The 
"3Iartyrdom  of  Love.i.)y  "  is  not  the  only  valua- 
ble Work  which  hi>  already  issue!  from  their 
press,  and  which  they  keep  con.-rtantly  on  hand 
•for  sale.— G'i /cay o  Juurnal,  Feb.  5,  ISSi. 

The  story  is  d*  cply  interesting,  and  now  seems 
tlmost  incredible,  so  tar  have  we  risen  beyond 
^ae  stagnant  cor  ditimi  in  which  L''.veioy'.-<  death 
found  us.  The  l)ook  i-;  hand-iomely  printed  and 
•  Jontains  a  fev  entrravings  and  fac-<imile.--, — one, 
a  head  of  Lovejoy  himself,  who  does  not  look 
like  a  great  man.  but  like  a  good  one,  as  in  fact 
\he  was. — Vtrave  and  earnest  and  well  nJtcd  to  be 
ft,  martvr. — Sjyrtii'jfifld  iV^/>«ii/r/<,  Mass..  March 
•24th,  INHI. 

'  Not  only  to  those  who  at  the  time  were  person- 
ally intciestei  in  the  career  and  heroic  death  of 
the  Picv.  Elijah  P.irvish  Lovejoy,  nor  tu  those 
who  now  warmly  sympathize  AAdth  the  noble 
purposes  which  i-rompted  tlie  mnrtyr  to  the 
pursuit  of  ends  apparently  chimericil  in  the 
extent  of  tiifir  nobility;  but  to  all  stud-nts  of 
tlie  LT'-nns  and  tix>t  budding  of  a  miirhtv  refor- 
maiion  in  the  hij^tory  of  morals,  and  to  all  lovers 
of  mysterious  natural  develo]iment  tliis  book 
will  be  valuable,  liore  is  vividly  ]>ortr;[yed  the 
fir<t  blooil-lettin:r  for  outspoken  ant;^^'•^>nism  to 
the  villainie-  of  sluve-ti-artc  and  shivo-holding, 
and  the  wondtrfu!  persistence  in  aim.  a«;  well  as 
the  power  of  thouj-ht  and  pen  tiiat  prepared 
Lo'.-jjy  for  hi.>  ;:lorioas  end.  From  the  early 
Jtrticies  on  tmu'^ub-^rantiatiou  and  nurmeries  to 
the  last  fiery  dciiunciatiftn  of  vesvo  sul>jection, 
'.he  hero  .shows  tiie  <ame  outspoken  bfd(incs-;'of 
conviction,  combinrd  with  a  continual  increase 
in  ability  of  •  xi  r--sion.  That  any  pledge  was 
• 'olated  in  the  assumption  of  an  anti-slavery 


j   tone  in  the  leaders  of  the  St.  Louis  Ohservpr, 

i  Mr.  Tanner  has  clearly  proved  groundless :  and 

I   that  the  life  of  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  is  worthy 

i  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  and  purest,  no 

!  candid  reader  can  pretend  to  doubt.    "So  shine.s         7 

I  a  good  deed  in  a  naught  J' world." — Buj/'alo  Ex-         t' 

'  i) /•p.'* .s.  May  i 8,  1881.  !• 

■      Probaldy  no  single  event  in  the  early  history 

!   of  the  proiiress  of  the  anti-slavery  sent;iment  in 

I   the  United  States,  produced  a  more  profound 

impression  at  the  time  than  the  successive  de- 
i  struction.  by  mobs,  of  the  four  printing-presses 
j  which  belonged  to  ]klr.  Lovejoy,  and  iu  the  de- 
I   fence  of  the  last  of  which,  under  the  sanction  of 

civil  authority,  he  saoriticed  ids  lite.  These  early  - 

annals  of  t!ie  anti-slavery  a'-ritation  can  well  be         - 
j   perused  by  manj'  who  lived  at  the  time,  while 

to  the  student  of  American  history,  who  has 
I  been  born  since  those  years,  they  are  invalua- 
I  ble.— /oa-a  State  lie<ji-''ter.  May  li,  18S1. 

The  "^Martyrdom  of  Lovejoy"  is  the  title  of  a 
well-printed  octavo  volume,  published  by  the 
Ferirus  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  which 
oont  dns  an  account  ot  the  life,  trials,  and  perils  " 

of  Kev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.    *    *    *   The  author,  ^ 

Henry  Tanner,  of  Bulfalo,  N.  Y.,  who  assisted 
Mr.  Lovejoy  in  the  defence  of  his  property  and 
his  rights,  and  was  by  his  side  v.iien  he  died, 
has  done  a  valuable  service  in  gathering,  from 
the  records  of  the  past,  so  many  items  of  his- 
toric interest  to  combine  with  his  own  recollec- 
tions of  the  tragic  event  which  shook  tiie  whole 
country  like  an  eaitluiuake.— S'^n^'ia/y  tli'rald, 
Boston,  March  C,  ibsi. 

This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  the 
life  and  perihs  of  tiio  Kev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 
*    *    *    So  rapid  has  been  the  marcii  of  public  ? 

sentiment  tint  the  gejieration  of  youni,'  men  and  ► 

women  of  to-day  can  not  realize  the  bitter  and 
di.a'.ily  antagonism  of  slavery  forty- three  years 
ago.  The  book  will  give  an  insi.,'ht  into  the  bit- 
ter and  unrelenting  spirit  winch  held  sway  even 
in  t!ie  free  North.  Jt  is  not  Avritten  to  keep 
alive  old  antagonisms,  but  as  history,  which  all 
should  know,  that  tliey  may  better  appreciate 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  iu  the  past,  and 
appreciate  the  present.  The  story  is  told  Avitti- 
out  any  eifort  at  embellishment,  and  wonder- 
fully free  from  every  vindictive  expression.  If 
the  friends  of  humau  slavery  object  to  anything 
in  the  volume,  it  aviH  (jc  the  honest  facts  of  the 
hist'^iT,  wuich  need  no  embellishment  or  sharp 
phrase  to  make  them  al>horront  to  every  lover 
of  the  right  and  free  institutions. — Deter  Ocean, 
Chica'-'o,  Feb.  5,  18bL 

As  the  narrative  has  reference  to  events  long 
since  I  ast,  connectod  with  the  early  days  of  the 
anti-shivevy  contest,  we  had  no  idea  until  we 
bcLMU  reading  the  book  that  we  should  find  it 
so  deeply  interestini,'  and  well  calculated  to  cdve  ~ 

an  in'si'_'tit  into  the  simLrgle  for  the  lib'.rty  of  L 

the  ijress  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  s]:ivery.  : 

—Mes.^iah's  Herald.  Boston,  March  :ii',  1881. 


deception   to  the   Settlers  of  Chicago,  prior  to  i8.:io,  by  the  C ALT'. met  Clu!j,   .May  27, 

li;^.  Contjinri^  <.,.u;.'  .Mem:, cr^'  Names:  Dritjin 'of  Reception:  Record  of  Old  Sett'er.s  invited;  Reception; 
Speeches  of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs.  Gen  Henry  Strong,  Ex.-Chief-Justice  John  Dean  Caton,  Judge  Henry 
W.  H'odgett.  Judge  James  Grant,  Hon.  John  VVentworth,  Judge  Grant  Go  )d rich,  Hon.  J.  Young  Scammon, 
and  Hon.  Wm.  I>ro>s;  'I'ahle.s  .showing  jil.ices  of  birth,  year  of  arrival,  and  age  of  those  who  attended  and 
signed  Register;  Appendix  with  letters  from  John  Watkins,  Norman  K.  Towner.  Rev.  Flavel  Ba.scom,  Maj.- 
Gen.  David  Hunter,  Jndge  E>.enezer  Peck.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Pcrter,  and  the  names  from  whom  brief  letters 
of  regret  were  received;  E.vtracts  from  Chica'^o  Trihunc  and  ETeninz  Jonriinl;  and  ReRi^ter  of  Old 
Settlers:  with  name,  date  of  arrival,  birthplace,  age,  and  present  address.  Compiled  by  Hon.  John 
WE.N-TWOkTH.      Pp    90;  Iso.      1879.  Prlcc,  50  ccnts- 

©eiit    Ijy    i«uil,  i>o.st-i>tti<i,  oix    i-eceipt    of    ijvifo. 
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1. 

Annals  ql  Chicago:  A  Lecture  read  before 
ihe  Chicago  Lyceum,  Jar..  21,  1S40.  By  Jusfph 
N.  Ba!.est!ER,  Esq.,  Republished  from  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  1S40.  with  an  Introduction,  written 
by  the  Author  in  1S76:  and.  also,  a  Review  of  the 
lecture,  published  in  the  C'::<ra^&  Tribinie,  in  1872. 
rp.  4S:  Svo.      1876.  Price.  25  cents. 

a. 

Fergus'  Director}'  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
1839;  uith  City  and  County  Otticers,  Cliurcues, 
PuDllc  Buildings,   Hotel-",  etc.;  also»  list  of  SheriiTs 

■  of  Cook  County  and  Mnyors  of  the  City  since  their 
organ' Z-T lion:  together  with 't!ie  Poll-Hst  of  the  Fir.sl 
City  Election  (Tuesday,  May  ;.  1S37).  last  of  Pur- 
chasers of  Lots  ill  Fort-Dearborn  Addition,  the  Xo. 
-X  the  Lots  and  die  prices  paid,  etc  ,  etc.  (Histori- 
v.il  S'Ketch  cf  City  conipilcd  for  Directory  of  1S43, 
i.rc.'l  .Compiled  by  Rolhui  IeK(;i>.  Pp.  63;  Svo. 
1--''.  Price,  50  cents. 

rj. 

The  Last  of  the  Illinois,  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Pottawatomies:  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
th.cngo   Hi-toric.i!  Society,  1  >cc.  1-3,  1870.     Also, 

Origin  of  the  Prairies;  A  Lecture  rend  before  the 
r>rt:'wa  Academy  of  Natural  .Sciences.  Dec.  30.  iScg. 
Hy  H.n.  John  De.an  Cat-.x.  LL.D..  late  Cliicf- 
Ji.>t;ce  of  Iliinoi.s.     Pp.  5''^  8'.o.    1876.    Price,  25  cts. 

l. 

Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Legal- 
ization of  Slavery:  .-\n  Historical  Sketch  rc.->,d  at 
the  .Aii-v.:al  Meeting  of  i!^e  Chicago  Historical  .Socie- 
ty, Dec.  5.  1H64.  By  Ho!i.  W'.m.  H.  Bkow.s,  Pp.  32: 
S.o      1^70.  Price,  25  cents. 

♦>. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 
of  Chicago.  Part  L-  li^n  S.  Lisle  Smitii,  Geo. 
Davi>.  Dr.  I'hiilip  .NLaxw,!!.  Jr.h.n  J.  iSrown,  Richard 
L.  Wibon.  Col.  Lewi.s  C.  Kerchivai,  Uriah  P.  Harris, 
Her.rv  1'.  Clarke,  and  SherilV  Samuel  J.  Lowe.  By 
W.  H.  B    SHSKLL.     Pp.  4S;i\c>.     1876.     Price,  J5  cts. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 
of  Chicago.  Part  II:--Hon.  Win.  H.  Brown,  with 
Lortr.tii,  \\.  W.  Raymcnd.  iNq..  with  Portrait.  Hon. 
J.  Y.  Scanimon.  Chas.  Waiker,  Esq.,  Thos.  Church, 
\  s.]      Pp.  4S;  Svo.      1S76.  Price,  J5  cents. 

7. 

Early  Chicago :   A  Sun-lay  Lecture  read  in 

McCormick's   Hall,   .NLay  7th,   1876.      With  Supple- 
ment;.! Notes.     2d  Lecture.     By  Hon.  Joh.n  W'ent- 
W'.KiH.     Portrait.    Pp.  56;  Svo.    1876.     Price.  35  cts. 
S. 
Early  Chicago ;  A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 

McCormick's  Hall,  April  11.  1S75.  With  Supple- 
mental Notes,  ist  Lecture.  By  Hon.  JfiH.s  Wf.\t- 
v..)UiH.     Portrait.     Pp.  4'?.  Svo.     1876.     Price.  35  cts. 

Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago: 

.\u  Address  read  bcf'^e  tne  Chicago   Lyceum,  Jan. 

20.  t?46.  By  Judge  H;  nky  Bkown,  author  of 
"  H:-!'.r>-  of  UHnoi.s.  ' 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Chicago:  An  Address  read 
befire    the   Centennial    l.iiirary  .Association,   .March 

21,  T-(;6.      By  Ja.mi.s  A.  Ma^.-itall.  Ksq. 
-Chicago   in    1836;    "Strange    Early   Days.'     By 

H  ••  ;.yit  I   >Laktinkal',  .  i:t!;!>r  of  "Soci'-tv  in  .\iiieri- 


ca,'  c-tc.      Pp.  48:  8v' 


,         !.i7'- 

30. 


Price,  ^5  cents. 


Addresses  Read  before  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  \'>y  Hon  J.  \'.  .^cam.mon,  Hon.  1.  N. 
Ar->.'.LD,  W:.!.  Hi  Ki.i-f.,  Lsq.,  Col.  V..  S  LLf;- 
P.ARi>.  and  Hika.m  W.  IiK(.  kv,  itii.  Esrj, ;  sketches  of 
Col.  ]'>\\VL  H.  Kinzic.  by  his  wife,  Jt  I.IETTI:  A. 
Ki:;/!e:  Judtje  Geo.  Manierre,  Luther  Haven,  Kscj  , 


j        and  other  E.irly  Settlers;  also,  of  Billy  Caldwell  a;\-i 

I        Shabonee.  and  tlie  "Winnebago  Scare,"  of  July,  i.';-.-:; 

I        and  other  important  original  matter  connected  w  11?; 

"Early  Chicago."     Pp.  52:  Svo.      1S77.     Price,  25c. 

-  •  11. 

Early  Medical    Chicago:   An   Historical 

Sketch  of  the  1  irst  Practitiuner^  of  Mediciiie:  ">vlih 
the  Present  Faculties,  ard  Ciraciuites  since  their  C'r- 
ganization  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  Chicago.  IW 
James  Nevi.n?  Hvuk,  A.M.,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with 
•  numerous  W^ood  Engravings  and  Steel  Engravings  cf 
PrOfes-sors  J.  Adams  Allen,"  N.  S.  Davis,  and  the  late 
Daniel  Brainard.     Pp.  S4;  Svo.     1879.     Price,  50  cts. 


Illinois  in   the   i8th  Century. — Kaskaskia 

and  its   Parish  Records.      A    Paper  read  befur-. 

the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Dec.  16,  1879. 
Old  Fort  Chartres.     A  Paper  read  before  the  Chi 

cago  Historical  Society,  June   26,  18S0.     With  L>i.'- 

gra.ni  of  Fort. 
Col.  John  Todd's   Record    Book,     A  Paper  rer.c 

before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Feb.  15,  iSoj. 

By  Ei)\^  ARP  G.  M.^so.v.    Pp.  C'lii,  Svo.     iSSi.    5oct>. 

13. 

Recollections   of  Early    Illir^ois    and    her 

Noted   Men.      Hy   Hon.    Joskik   Gii.t.ESi'iH,   F.il- 

wardsville.       Read    before    the    Chicago    Historica 
'    Society.  March  16,  1S80.     With  Portraits  of  A\itho.', 

Govs.    Reynolds   and    Bissell,   and    Henry   Cinuict 

Pp.  52;  Svo.     1880.  Price,  50  cents 

11. 
The  Earliest  Religious  History  of  Chicago 

By  Rev.  Ji.KE.MiAJi  Fon  kk.  its  ist  Resident  Pastor 

.An  Ad'lressreacl  before  the  Chicago  Hist.  Soc,  r«5(>. 

Early  History  of  Illinois.     By  Hon.  William  IT 

Brow.m.      a    Lecture  read   before  tiie  Chicago    Lj- 

ceum,  I'ec.  8,  1840. 

Early   Society    in    Southern    Illinois.      By    Rc\ 

RoKiCKT  ^^■.    Pat'iekso.n.    D.  1  >.     .Vn  Address   reai 

before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Oct.  19,  iSSc 

Reminiscences  of  the  Illinois-Bar  Forty  Years 

Ago  :   Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  Orators  and  Lawyer.- 

By  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Aknolo.    Reati  before  the  Siat 

Bar  As.sociation,  Springfield,  Jan.  7,  i88i. 

First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroquois  Co,  for  First  Mur 

der  in  Cook  Co.    Pp.  ir2;  Svo.    ic'Sr.    Price.  50  c;> 

15. 

I  Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  Paper  read  before  the 

I        Royal    Historical   Society,    London,  June   16,   188 1. 

!        By' Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  of  Chicago. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  :    An  Eulogy.     Delivercl 

before  the  Ctiicago  University,  Bryan   Hall,   luly  -, 

1861.     By  Hon   Jas.  W.  Sheah.w,  of  The  Chica-,- 

Tribune.     ifa3i.     8vo.,  48  pp.;  paper.     Price,  25  c:s. 

10. 

Early  Chicago  —  Fort  Dearborn:    An  Ad- 

dtesri  read  at  the  unveiling  ■  f  a  tablet  on  the  For' 

site,   under    the  an.spices  of^  the   Chicago    Historia'i; 

,  Society,  Chicago,   May  21,    1881.      3d   Paper.      Fy 

Hon.  Joii.N  WL.sTWOKTft,  LL.D.     Vv'iih  an  Appen 

dix.etc.    Portraitsof  Capt.Wm.  Wells  and  Mrs.  Capi 

Heald.     .Also,  Indexes  to  ist  and  2d  Lectures,  aii'l 

"CaIuni',-t.-CIub  Reception."  .i83i.   Svo..  112  pp.    7^. 

17. 

Wm,  B.  Ogden ;  and  Early  Days  in  Chi 

cago.      F.y    Hon.  Lsaac  N.  Ai:,\o!.ii         (In   Prc-s..- 

IS. 

Chicago    River -and -Harbor  Convention.  ■ 

Held  July  5th,  1847.  Svo. ,  pp.  208,   i8S2.     $1. 

10. 

Reminiscences    of    Early    Chicago.        I'y 

CMAkLEs  Ci.EA'.EK.  (  Li   IVess. ) 


Ar.y  of  the  above  books   sent   by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the   U.  S.,  by   the    Publisher- 


I''ehruary  18.  1882. 
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We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Fer^'u.^  Print- 
ins:  Company  has  undertaken  tlie  work  of  re- 
printing che  volume  of  "My  Own  Tiiuoss:  euibrac- 
ins:  also  the  Hi-^tory  of  My  Life,"  written  by  the 
late  Gov.  John  lloynokls.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
the  vnlnrae  referred  to  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
hardly  could  be  procured  at  any  price.  The 
Publishers  are  deserving  of  thank.s  for  their 
efforts  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  meritorious 
work  like  the  above. — BeUeville  Advocatf.  Dec. 
12.  ISTi). 

This  is  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  full  index,  of  a  book, 
the  storywit  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  difii- 
cnlties  whlcli  all  who  have  devo'e^l  themselves 
to  historical  investigation  have  had  to  encounter 
iu  this  country.  (Governor  PiCvnoMs  v.-as  one  of 
the  most  \  r  niinent  figures  in  m tstern  public 
life,  and  it  would  be  supposed  this  epitome  of 
the  story  nf  the  \-ouug  days  of  the  western 
country  woiUd  have  commanded  a  ready  sale. 
Not  so.  Complptfd  in  ls,-,4.  the  first  edition, 
probably  not  more  than  four  hundred  copies. 
was  printed  iu  a  small  jnb  othce  at  ijclleville,  and 
taken  by  a  siii'jle  bookseller  of  Cliica'-'o,  at  the 
author's  ])ersoual  instigation.  Nearly  the  .s-hole 
edition  was  de.-troyed  iu  the  great  fire  of  18-iT. 

Practically  out  of  print,  the  pro.-ent  volume  is 
rather  a  n»jw  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  old: 
and  a  creditable  one  it  1.=;.  The  extensive  range 
of  politics,  internal  improvement,  puolic  lite 
and  personal  exjiLrience,  natuialiy  tiaversed  in 
this  bulky  volume,  render  even  a  sliu'ht  analysis 
impos.sibif-.  It  is  (iiscursive  ari'i  sketi;hy.  and 
aboundo  in  details  of  purely  loc;.I  value,  but  it 
contains  also  a  mass  of  information  v\h  cli  the 
enquirer  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Above  all  it  is  stamped  with  an  oriizinality  and 
in-lividuality  winch  set  well  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  western  man.— Mag.  0/  A  in.  ///.y/.,Aug,lsS0. 

The  year  l.-^oi  found  tho  territory  now  occu- 
pif  d  by  th'-  i)Opulous  Sraie  of  Illinois  a  savage 
wilderness,  with  a  total  white  i)Mpulation— 
American  and  French— -of  about  J.onij  .«cut:cred 
throughout  is  doma  n.  Of  the-e  it  is  esti- 
mated tliat  ThelTeruh  Creoles  nuuil;ered  some 
l/.-'O'),  and  tlie  ncroes  (slaves  and  freemen) 
a))ou::  'Jm  niore.  The  v.hite  colonies  extended 
in  sparse  .^eitlt  ra'^-nts,  from  Kaskaskia,  rfty 
miles  or  more,  to  Cahokia,  and  l);-ck  east  from 
the  Kaskaskia  river  oni\  a  f-w  niih-s.  The  colo- 
nies of  Ka.-ka<kn,  Turkey  Hill,  tlie  X'-w  Desii-'n, 
Hor-^e  Prairie,  ;tn"t!ier  not  far  from  Kaskaskia, 
Pigt-'ot's  FoH,  WhiL.Nide  Station,  r.elie  Fountain 
and  another  very  small  one,  comprised  all  the 
American  settlement.^  in  Illinois  at  that  perio'J. 
Their  popuh»;ion  was  about  soa  .-.troug,  all  told. 
This  period  ot  the  history  of  Illinois  is  noted 
here,  and  probal^lv  will  be  for  many  srenera- 
tions,  as  the  time  when  the  ijarent.s  of  Gov. 
John  llfcyn.ihis  rrnioved  to  Illinois  from  Ten- 
nessee anfl  a'hled  the  seventh  family  to  the 
ropulation  of  a  v.hi?e  ^•cttlemeut  two  and  a-half 
miles  from  Kaska.^kia.  <*ov.  Ii(;7'>-noUls  wus'then 
12  years  old.  In  the  volume  b*  fc^re  us  he  de- 
Fcribes  the  oondiiion  of  the  cunnrry,  the  Ind- 
ians, the  privation^  of  tlie  white-,  their  proirre.ss 
in  agiieulrup\  rduerition,  governnient  and  so- 
cial characteristics  dnriiur  the  next  nine  years, 
at  considerable  length,  and  tiius  furu1.=;hes  a 
fund  of  u.-eful  and  interestini.'  infonualion. 


About  this  time,  having  reached  his  ioth  vea-.      ^ 
the  Governor  entered  a  college  some  six  miif-     ? 
from  Knoxville,  Tenn..  where  he  spent  two  ve  ,t- 
in  improving  his  mind,  returning  to  lilinoi-- 
I'^U.    Afterward  he  studied  law  at  Knoxviiie. 
Then  began  the  War  of  1S12  with  Great  ]\i\ 
ain,  and  then,  too,  the  growing  State  of  llli;: 
became  the  theater  of  stirring   public  eve:.. 
which  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  tiie  hi.-^-M  ■. 
of  the  West.    Four  chapters  are  devoted  lei  ■  1  : 
period,  including  the  massacre  at  Chicairo.  : 
destruc  ion  ot  Peoria  and  aft'airs  in  that  vicir. 
ty,  etc. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Territi.r.- 
of  Illinois,  the  administration  of  Governor  K  i- 
wards,  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  the  ht  v 
Legislature:  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  ;  . 
the  Pacific  coast;  the  '  xtension  of  the  settle 
ments;  the  reign  of  "  regulators  "  and  mob-h.w  : 
the  history  of  religious  denominations  in  Hi: 
nois:  the  professions:  the  history  of  slavery  i; 
the  Territory,  and  the  author's  domestic  re(.V'i\: 
with  numerous  other  events  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest. 

In  I8IS  the  State  Government  was  formed,  .w^l 
its  progress  is  noted  in  detail.  A  large  spac.  i- 
givpu  to  the  subsequent  political  history  im  ■ 
internal  improvement  of  the  State,  until  t: - 
briMkiii:^'  out  ot  the  war  with  the  Winnebu-'" 
Indians.  Several  chai>ters  are  filled  wi:l\  t';-  ' 
history  of  the  I'.lackhawk  war  and  its  atter.<i.Ti.' 
excitement^;  and  events.  The  history  of  ediu  .:- 
tiou  and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  receivt.* 
due  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  national  sitii^-- 
tion  during  his  term  in  Congre^^s  in.m  is' i  ■• 
ISG,  inclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  in  l^-'-'J:  ''•' 
pioneer  railroad  operations  in  the  State:  tL' 
construction  of  the  Illinois -and  -  Michigan  t  .t  ■ 
nal,  with  otner  internal  improvements.  .■"  > 
the  history  of  ihe  ]\lormon  tro-toles  and  cxcr.-.  • 
ment. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Gov.  Reynolds'  b^eK 
It  is  valuable  as  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  j  i"- 
ns'  r  days  of  Illinois,  and  as  tlie  recor<l  ot  » 
young  and  enrerprisiug  State  struL-glinL'  aL'ain-' 
adverse  circuni-tances,  and  becoming  one  "f 'J-'* 
most  pro-i^erous  ot  American  commonw.  aT;- 
Nor  will  the  private  history  of  Gov.  R.yno;.!-- 
the  sturdy  pioneer  Executive  and  Ee]-;reseij':'- 
five  of  the  State,  fail  to  in'ierest  the  reader,  i.''' 
belongs  to  Illinois,  bocatise  he  aided  in  lirini-'«!;w 
hf.-r  to  the  present  prosi)critv  which  shi'  en.v'>-' 
He  passed  nearlv  half  a  centurv  in  proinin'""'' 
public  life  in  Illinois— as  Judge  Advoca'c,  .iu!-M' 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  memi)er  ot  the  Li'-M-);.- 
ture,  Governor,  Cr.ngressman.  Canal  Ci'm'- ■"'■'-' 
sioner  and  Speaker  of  the  llou^e— and  i-  -• 
closely  identified  with  the  State  thai  ihe.r  tn- 
toriea  can  not  be  separated. 

This  volume  wa^  first-,  published  bv  G<iV.  F.'^^"; 
nolds  in  lf>r,',.    Th*^  edition  was  smali.  and  nu  ■•  • 
of  it  was  dostroved  before  it  was  '•■ohl  in  a  J  re  .J 
Chicago.    /Jhusit  1  ecamc  one<jf  thclost    =oeh' 
of  the  earth.    F.utunatolv  it  was  not  totals  '^- 
terminated,  an<l  now  its  revival  bv  the  cut'. 
prisin;;  (Jhicairo  house  whose  imprint  it  '*'-''\'\' 
no  less  important  than  it  is  gratiiying  to  tno-c 
who  have  the  iistci  e^ts  of  the  State  at  heart- 
Chicago  Jour/ial,  Dec.  L»<),  H7'.». 


fi!90i»t    l>y    ttiuil,  i*<>!>st-i>ivltl,  on    rcoolpt    of    pi'Io<» 


.'.•)'-(  'fVj.-'v^viva^i 
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[Re\iied  ftJiu  the  Chicago  Tribune.] 

Bv    CHARLES   CLE: AVER. 


I.  . 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

I  SEE  in  nil  nrticle  in  your  paper  of  Satiirda}'.  the  llrli  of  De- 
cember, tliat  J.  L.  Wilson  broiiiilit  my  ii:uiie  before  the  [)ublic  as 
one  of  the  .-portsnien  of  early  day,?.  It  would  be  hardly  just  to 
myself  to  let  tliis  pass  over  without  a  little  (|ualifiialion:  for, 
tliou.iih  I  must  ackiiowledirc  that,  like  most  EugUshmcii.  in  my 
youthful  days  1  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  tleld-sports.  yet  1  never 
let  pleasure  imerfere  with  bu-iiiuss.  as  many  youn^i^'  men  do  nou- 
ndays.  but  all  my  huntinu'  and  tishini^"  were  done  when  I  had. 
iiothin;;' el.^e  to  do.  Uorli  lishing-  ;ind  shootin^iz',  however.  Avere  a 
very  different  atlair  in  ilio-c  e.-jrly  days  from  what  it  is  now.  as  the 
game  was  elo>e  ai  hand,  liavinii'  my  ;iltenti(»n  calk-d  to  it  by  the 
artiele  in  question.  I  will  jot  down  a  few  memories  of  the  pa.-i. 
W'lien  Ave  came  over  from  Loudon,  in  1S33.  we  not  onh'  brought 
«_''uiis  and  rifles,  but  S(mie  liood-bred  doiis.  We  had  a  foxhound, 
•ireyhouiid.  -ftler.  point*.'!-,  and  spaniel.  On  our  arri^■a!  iji  Xew 
York.  March  13,  1833,  it  beinir  too  early  for  the  caiial-openinu,  A\'e 
had  to  wait  until  the  22d  of  April,  durinii-  which  time  we  made 
several  excursion.-  to  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken  with  doizs  and  <5un^ 
in  search  of  i^ame.— but  without  success,  except  the  shootinu:-  of  a 
few  woodcock  in  Xew  Jer.-i-y.  Game  of  any  kind  >ecmed  to  be 
very  scarce,  although  tlie  country  was  then  occupied  by  farmers 
and  market -.irardeners.  When  we  arrived  in  liutfalo.  \\  here  we 
staid  some  three  or  four  monihs.  we  Jiad  more  sport.  Piyeons 
were  plenty  in  the  woods,  and  ]i-hiii!j-  wa-  r^-ally  splendid.  Z\lany 
n  time  did  myself  and  frieii'l  walk  three  miles  to  the  rapids  at 
Black  Jiock.  and  return  before  breakfast  with  thirty  oi-  forty 
pounds  of  fish  hanL;in.ii'  on  a  pole  between  us,— some  of  them 
"wei'^hinii-  live  or  six  pounds  oach  :  and.  as  we  jiulled  them  <tut  of 
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the  water,  their  scales  shining" and  .>]iiinnicring'  in  tlie  suniiner-suii. 
the  very  sight  of  them  woiikl  have  made  an  epicure's  mouth  water. 

"We  left  Butl'ah).  August  211.  for  a  GOO-mile  journey  hy  land  for 
Chicago,  and  traveled  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  through  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Instead  of  finding 
it  a  wilderness  as  we  expected,  we  found  a  heautiful  farnung  coun- 
try, well  settled  by  thriving  farmers,  good  farm-houses,  and  fruii 
in  abundance,  and  until  we  reached  Cleveland,  tlien  a  town  oT 
about  oOOu  inhabittinls.  first-rate  macadtimized  roads.  We  hoped 
to  find  i)lenty  of  game,  but  were  not  ([uiie  so  foolish  as  a  young 
Eng-lisliman  Avho  was  visiting"  at  my  house  a  few  }'oars  ^ince.  who 
asked  the  morning"  after  his  arrival  if  he  could  walkout  a  fcM 
miles  and  get  a  shot  at  a  butfalo.  but  did  expect  we  might  shoot  a 
deer  now  and  then:  but.  with  the  exce[)tion  of  two  or  three  tlnii 
rrossed  the  road  a  lew  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  om-e  ag"ain  in 
Michigan,  wc  saw  none,  and  with  small  game  it  was  about  tlu- 
same.  "We  had  tAvo  or  three  hour>  good  duck->hooting-  on  the 
Sanihrsky  IJivcr.  and  once  in  awhile  shot  a  stray  pigeon  along  our 
route,  but  that  was  all  until  we  arriveil  at  White  Tigeon.  when 
we  came  across  a  th)ck  of  prairie-chiekens  and  baizged  a  few  of 
then),  and  once  again  al  Door  Prairie  about  ten  miles  from  ^liehi- 
gan  City,  whei'c;  \vr  -hot  a  couple,  but  with  these  few  e^:(•eptiol:- 
we  saw  no  game  in  our  wvo  momh>"  trneling. 

Weai-rived  in  Chit;ago  the  2:3d  (Uiy  of  Oclober.  and  when  we 
liad  got  settled  in  our  new  home,  took  a  -troll  with  dogs  and  gun- 
to  .sec  what  the  ])rospcct  was  in  thi-  neighborhood,  and.  following 
the  lake'  shore  on  the  Xorth  Side  for  a  mile  or  so.  came  to  a  grov" 
of  fir-trees  that  were  literally  full  of  prairie-chicken-.  W'e  esti- 
mated the  flock  at  from  200  to  250.  but  could  not  get  a  shot  ai 
them.  They  Avere  continually  on  the  alert,  and  kept  one  old 
rooster  t(j  give  timely  notice  of  our  approach.  Tie  would  give  a 
peculiar  call,  and  away  the  whole  ilock  AVould  go.  We  followed 
them  up  and  down  for  three  or  four  hours,  scattering  tlsem  in 
every  direction,  but  at  last  had  to  give  it  up  in  despair  and  owii 
ourselve:?  beaten:  they  were  too  wary  for  irs.  AVe  only  got  two 
or  three  stray  birds.  I  have  never  seen  tluan  congregate  in  such 
large  numbers  since,  although  it  is  well  known  anr.jug  sportsmen 
that  when  the  chickens  are  full-grow Ji  they  fly  in  lloeks,  and  it  i- 
much  more  ditficn It  to  get  a  shot  at  them  than  when  iu  covey-. 
Ill  the  fall,  when  birds  were  plenty,  there  was  jio  better  S[)ort  m 
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ilso  World  tli-in  \o  foliuw  a  cjuple  of  gjoj  tlo^s  air.l  I);i,l;'  ;i  binl  or 
two  every  time  they  pointed.  I  brou^ilit  a  .splendid  yoiini:-  pointer 
with  me.  the  only  one  then  in  the  village.  She  wa>  admired  all 
along  our  route  a<  a  perteet  beauty,  such  dogs  being-  tlien  scarcely 
known  in  America,  I  had  nr)  trouble  in  l)reaking'  her.  She  made 
her  lirst  point  at  a  lark,  but,  soon  coming  on  a  covey  of  birds  and 
-hooting-  half  a  dozen,  she  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  proved  one 
of  the  best  dogs  tliat  ever  had  a  gun  lired  over  her.  as  two  or  threr 
"!d  sportsmen  -till  with  us  could  testify.  They  often  followed 
licr,  and  many  times  >hot  fifty  to  seven ty- live  birds  a  day.  Siir 
ua-  in  such  demand  and  I  lent  her  so  often,  that  at  last  she  would 
follow  anyone  with  ii  i^un,  and  was  stoh^n.  I  used  to  shout  a  few 
'lucks  occasinnalTy  on  the  Xorth  Branch  of  the  River,  and  oncv 
-hot  a  goo>e  in  tin-  liiver  near  Jlush  Street. 

Shooting-  in  tho>e  early  times  was  done  not  only  for  the  sport, 
l>nt  to  >uppl\-  li.o  table.  Conunon  fowls  were  not  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  i)iit  prairie-chickens  in  tiiefall  were  verv  iuimeroii> 
on  the  AVe>t  Side,  and  when  living-  on  llie  corn(U- of  Washington 
and  Jetferson  .-lreri>.  I  conld  in  a  few  nfmutes'  walk  to  the  ridge 
beyond  Carpent«'r*.>  Addition  and  shoot  all  1  wanted  l)eforc  break- 
fa-l.  and  somrtjnies  woidd  rid<^  out  two  or  three  miles  just  at  sun- 
down, when  I  v.ould  tind  them  feeding  in  the  road,  and  shoot  hali" 
a  du/.cn  l)('f..n'  dark.  In  fict,  sliooting  was  one  of  the  tew  anuise- 
nicnts  of  whii-h  tla-  old  settlers  coidd  avail  themselves.  Deer  weie 
not  ninnorous  entjugh  around  Chicag'o  to  iiKhicc  many  to  follow 
them:  it  required  too  much  labor.  I  remember  one  grand  hum 
that  wa-  organized  in  the  fail  of  l^ot.  \vh(;n  a  party  of  a  hundred 
or  more  went  (•ight  (u-  ten  miles  out,  and,  scattering  from  the 
North  Branch  to  the  Lake,  nride  a  line  and  drove  all  before  thcn» 
to  tlic  village.  Some  live  or  six  deer  and  a  tew  wolves,  scared  by 
the  noi.-e  behind  them,  swam  the  rivei*  about  LaSalle  street,  ran 
throngh  the  ^  illage,  and  escaped  to  the  timber  on  the  South 
Jhanch.  A  few  were  shot  in  trying-  to  break  through  the  lines, 
but  the  hunt  was  not  considered  a  success,  and  was  never  tried 
again. 

I  once  shot  a  deer  mysf^lf  in  lSo7.  about  fotir  or  fiv(.'  miles  west 
of  "NVaukegan,  and  [  never  think  of  it  to  this  day  without  seeing 
the  l>eautifnl  eyes  of  the  poor  creature  turned  up  to  me  in  the 
•igonies  of  death,  with  such  a  Siid  and  mournful  expression  that  [ 
)-eailv  was  aJmo-t  sorrv    I  had  killed  it.     Then  mv  hor.-e  utterh 
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i-efused  to  cany  it  home  on  his  back,  or  oven  iio  near  it.  wliir-h  dis- 
gusted me;  and  my  friends  liere.  wlien  I  meniionod  it.  joked  me 
about  going"  up  tliere  after  an.otliei-  kind  of  dear,  wlucli  perliaps 
might  liave  been  so  as  I  got  married  soon  after,  and  liave  never 
been  deer-hnnting  since.  The  foxliound  proA'ed  one  of  tlie  host 
■\volf-dogs  in  Chicago.  Capt.  B..  of  tlie  garrison,  Avhom  ^Ye  met 
at  AVhite  Tigeon  Prairie,  wlule  acknowledging  the  merits  of  our 
noble  hound,  yet  declared  he  had  a  dog  in  Cnicago  that  would 
dive  deeper,  come  up  drier,  and  catch  more  wolves  than  any  dog 
in  Amerii'a:  and  he  would  like  to  see  the  inan  that  disputed  it.  1 
rather  think  he  had  been  a  little  too  neai-  the  corner  of  the  l>ar- 
room  where  the  Itottles  were  kept,  for  ]ii<  own  good,  when  he 
made  that  assertion.  Ibit.  on  our  arrival  in  (^'hicago.  we  tbund 
him  a  lir-t-rate  follow,  and  his  dog  all  he  had  claimed  tor  him. 
ITc  was  a  mlxtni-e  of  lurcher  and  iireyliound,  of  very  ])Owerful 
build,  and.  they  said,  had  kilU-d  L'^O  w.dves  in  his  day. 

The  way  we  broke  our  foxhound  was  rather  uni(pie.  We  lived, 
that  first  winter,  on  the  Norih  Side,  about  the  corner  of  Kinzie 
and  Tiush  streets.  It  was  all  heavily  timbeied  down  to  the  river- 
bank,  between  the  Xorth  liraneh  and  the  lake,  fur  some  miles  out. 
A  neighbor  ha\ing  lost  a  calf,  the  wolve^  eame  ])rowliuL'  round. 
making  night  hideous  with  their  quai-reling  and  howling  ovei-  it- 
carcass:  so  we  took  posse^sic^n  of  it.  dragged  it  I'arlher  into  the 
Avoods,  and  m-i  two  or  tln-ee  s[>ring-traps  around  il.  coverinui-  them 
from  sight  with  the  seattered  leaves.  The  tii-st  Jiight  one  tia]» 
was  sprung.  ]»ut  with  no  wolf  in  it.  Tiie  >eeond  we  were  more 
successful,  being  rewarded  in  the  juorning  l>y  seeing  a  large  wolf 
caught  by  his  hind  leg.  which  ho  had  nearly  cut  to  the  bone  in  hi- 
cllbrts  to  escape;  btit  we  were  too  elated  at  our  success  fo  trouble 
ourselves  about  that.  AVe  started  back  t<»  the  house,  got  a  large 
bag.  and  a  rope,  in  the  micUlle  of  which  we  put  a  slip-)ioose :  and, 
one  getting  Jit  each  end  of  the  rope,  soon  succeeded  in  getting  it 
over  Ills  head  aiwl  aroimd  his  neck,  which  we  began  to  squeeze 
rather  too  tight  for  comlbrt,  in  sj)ite  of  hi-  sna])ping  jaws.  Avliicli 
might  have  been  heard  a  block  oil'.  By  each  one  getting  close  to 
liim,  we  easily  lifted  him  iido  the  sack,  and  earned  him  home. 
After  breakfa-t.  "we  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe,  for  the  ])rairie 
about  the  corner  (»f  Wabash  avenue  and  Randolph  st  reel,  accom- 
panied by  two  dogs,  the  Ibxhounil  and  gieyhound,  ^\'e  then 
tiu-ned  tiu'  wolf  out.  liivinii   him  a  hundred   \ards  start    hetbre  we 
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let  the  doys  after  liini.  lie  made  fa>t  time  for  the  woods  on  ilie 
Sotitli  lirancli.  TJie  greyhoniid.  with  his  supeiior  speed,  si>(>ji 
eatight  liim.  niitl,  biting*  his  haiineh,  broiiglit  him  to  bay,  Avheii 
the  foxhound,  comini^-  up,  took  hold  of  him  by  the  neck,  and  never 
gave  lip  tlie  tight  until  she  laid  him  dead  at  our  feet.  The  grey- 
Jiound,  gettini>'  his  jaw  locked  witli  the  wolf's,  wanted  no  more  of 
it.  an«l  stood  calmly  by  while  the  other  killed  him. 

This  was  my  tirst  ailair  with  wolves.  They  were  then  vei>- 
uiimcrous.  In  crossing  from  Clark  Street  to  Clybourn  bridge, 
through  the  woods,  one  time,  1  saw  live  of  them  devouring  the 
remains  of  a  cuw.  Tlu»y  looked  so  savage  that,  having  no  gun 
with  me.  I  thought  discretion  the  better  ])art  of  Aalor,  and  made 
considerable  of  a  detour  to  avoid  them,  though  I  never  heard  of 
them  attacking"  any  person.  I  often  came  across  three  or  four  ou 
the  road  between  Elstoifs  and  Lake  Street  bridge,  sitting  in  the 
road,  baying  at  the  moon. 

The  olVicers  of  the  garrison,  having  ruthing  much  to  do.  used  lo 
kill  large  numbers  of  them.  They  met  every  Wednesday,  with 
others,  on  horseback,  and  eight  or  ten  dogs  with  ihcm.  in  front  of 
the  old  Saugana.di.on  ^farket  Street,  then  kept  by  Mark  Ijcaubien. 
who  still  may  be  seen  at  times,  playing  the  same  old  liddle  with 
which  he  used  to  electrify  and  anuisc  his  [iatrons  in  the  bar-room, 
forty-six  or  seven  yeai-^  since.  Here  they  organi/.c'd  for  the  day's 
hunt,  and  often  killed  live  ov  six  wolve>  ijefore  night. 

Once,  when  I  was  coining  down  in  the  stage  from  ^NEilwaukee, 
the  siHjw  being  very  deep,  and  the -leighing  excellent,  as  it  had 
been  for  some  weeks. — so  nmch  so  that  Frink  <S:  AValker's  horses 
had  grown  fat  and  frisky,  and  con>('(pieiuly  were  in  good  ruiuiing 
order, — there  lui[»[)eni.'il  to  be  no  one  in  the  sleigh  but  myself,  and 
the  driver  was  hardly  able  to  control  his  s[)irited  t»nuu.  ^V'lleu 
about  six  mih'S  from  town,  we  saw  a  large  wolf  making  his  tedi- 
ous-way  through  the  snow,  evidently  pretty  "vvell  tired  out.  He 
came  into  the  track  a  >hort  distance  ahead  of  us,  and  laid  d(»\vn. 
I  suggested  to  the  driver  that  we'  might  have'a  lirst-rate  wolf-hunt, 
as  I  knew,  after  his  late  experieut-e,  he  would  keep  to  the  smooth 
tnick  as  louLi'  as  he  could,  and.  when  he  turned  out,  I  was  to  jum[) 
off  anil  kill  him  with  nn  ax-handle,  a  dozen  of  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  >leigh.  Tlie  hor>es  soon  increased  their  speed,  seeming 
to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  ourselves,  and  got  into  a  full  gallop  after 
tlic  wolf,  who  ran  them  a  >plendid  race  for  a  couph.'  of  miles,  when 
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lie  turned,  and  I.  in  tlie  oxcitement  of  the  elia>e  IbriiCitiiiL;-  tli'- 
great  speed  at  Avliieh  we  wcvq  g:oing.  according-  to  tlie  pro^a-an;. 
jumped  tVoni  the  .slei<i]i.  and  voDed  over  and  over  in  two  t'eoi  of 
-now.  AVhen  I  reeovered  myself,  tlie  staiie  was  half  a  ]nj1o  ahead. 
and  the  Avo]f.  fifty  i'cot  hehind  me.  la\'  ])anliuii-  on  the  snow. 
AVlien  1  l)e,LM.ii  to  a[)proach  liim.  he  showed  such  a  splendid  row  oi" 
leeth  in  hi>  jaws,  and  snipped  them  in  siu-h  a  slgintirant  manner, 
that  I  thought  1  might  as  well  leave  him.  as  evening  vras  eomiiiu 
on.  and  I  had  to  walk  two  or  thi-ee  miles  lo  tlie  nearest  hou-e. 
Tlie  horst^-  had  got  past  all  (ontrol.  and  never  stopped  until  they  | 

reached   Towell's  Tavern,  their  usual  m  atcring-plaee.  about  two  | 

and  one-half  miles  from  the  village.     Tlie  driver,  however,  put  | 

them  on  the  hack  track  to  meet  me, — expecting,  as  he  snid.  to  tiiid  I 

me  skinning  the  wolf:  hut  in  thtit  he  wms  mistaken.  I 

I  rcmeml)er  one  other  instance  of  a  wolf-liunt  in  v\hic]i  I  wa-  | 

engaged.     It  was  u>ual.  in  those  earlx'  time<.  to  cut  our  o^\'n  h:iy  >^, 

on  the  prairie;  and.  having  a  couple  of  men  mowing  near  ITard- 
scrabble.  as  it  was  then  called,  about  Twenty- second  Street  and 
Ulue  Island  Avenue.  I  drove  out  to  get  a  loa<l:  and.  when  joggini:  ; 

along  homeward,  about  the  corner  of  I  laUte*!  and  Twelfth  Street-".  ; 

I  saw  a  large  w  olf  digging  away  after  a  ehij)niunk.  or  sonn'thing 
of  the  kintl.  1  stopped  and  sliouted  at  him  sexcral  times:  iuit  li<- 
was  so  intent  u\>on  what  he  was  about — no  doubt  heing  huTcjry 
for  hi>  diniK-r — that  he  took  no  notice  nt' me.  "Ohl  oh!  ni}'  iin«' 
fellow  I  so  you  Wolfe  leave,  woift  you?  I  will  just  ^ee  wlnit  1  can 
do  to  make  you."  So.  -lipping  otf  my  Im.mI.  [  took  oin'  of  tlie  l.ior-<'- 
from  the  wagon,  -tripped  her  of  the  h:irue>s  excejit  the  bridle, 
jumped  on  her  hack.  ;ind  awa\-  I  went  pt.'ll-mell  across  the  prairi<" 
after  ^Ir.  \Vn]\\  It  did  not  take  Uuig  i'<>v  him  to  niovi;  when  h" 
>aw  wliat  1  was  after,  and  I  gave  him  most  likely  the  hardest  run 
licever  had  in  his  life  for  a  mile  or  more:  and,  had  it  not  been  ibr 

II  licighhoring  -wanij).  in  w  hich  he  took  refuge.  I  -hould  c<}rtainly 
have  caught  him.  tbr  I  A\a>  armed  with  a  pitehlbrk.  whi<'h  I  car- 
I'ied  in  my  right  hand  rr^ady  to  plunge  it  into  him.  and  w  a-  clo"^*' 
upon  his  hc'cls  when  my  horrc.  sinking  fetlock-deep  in  the  soft 
earth,  warned  me  to  de-ist. — much  against  my  will.  I  ;iss.ure  yon. 

So  much  tbr  wolf-huntingand  wolves.  I  presume  I  >hall  never 
>«•(•  another,  except  >-r»me  ))oor  imprisoned  thing  in  an  iron  c;ige  or 
in  tlie  park-. 

A>  for  that  hear  >torv  Mr.  Wilson  toid  aVxmt.  it  i>  a<'luallv  true 
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In.sotaras  taking- a  large  bear  in  Lake  Mlcliigtui,  or  rather  out  of 
the  Lake,  uortlieast  of  Wankegaii.  I  was  going'  up  to  Milwaukee 
fit  the  time,  in  one  of  the  large  steamers,  and  was  sitting  reading 
in  the  eabiu.  when  the  Captain  I'ushed  in.  evidently  very  mueh 
<-\\cited.  snatched  hi<  glass  from  the  table,  aiid.  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry  of  wliat  was  the  matter.  >aid  there  Avas  something  in  the 
lake  about  two  miles  ahead,  and  they  could  not  make  out  wliat  it 
was.  Of  course  my  book  was  dropped  in  a  moment,  and  1  hastened 
after  tiic  Ca2)tain  to  the  bow  nt'  the  l)oat.  where  I  f';und  most  of 
the  few  passengers  on  board  anxiously  trying  to  make  out  this 
strange  object.  Tiiose  nscd  t'>  < ailing  can  ft)rm  some  idea  of  the 
eonmiotion  cau>.(vl  on  board  a  craft  when  anything' unusual  is 
sighted.  Tiu»  Cai)tain.  after  examination  by  glass,  first  said  it 
was  a  horse,  then  a  deoi*.  an<l.  on  getting  nearer,  declared  it  to  be 
a  Ix^ar,  and  dc-ide.l  at  once  that  he  would  catch  him  at  all  hazard. 
an(k  calling  for  volunte<'r>.  found  no  want  of  men  willing  to  un- 
<lertake  the  ta<k.  So  the  small  boat  Avas  lowered,  with  four  stal- 
wart sdloi-s  at  tin*  oar-,  the  nrite  ar  the  helm,  and  a  man  at  the 
bow.  with  a  rope,  in  which  he  mide  a -li[)-no;)se.  They  started 
for  poor  r)rirni.  wlio.  Mhen  he  found  they  were  after  him.  made 
mo>t  excell'Mit  time  for  the  middle  of  the  lake.  airA  for  a  mile  or 
two  led  them  a  s[)l<mdid  rai-e  before  they  came  up  with  him. 
After  two  or  thn\'  att(Mni»t-.  the  man  at  the  how  threw  the  fatal 
n(3ose  over  his  head.  Directly  the  bear  found  he  was  caught,  he 
inrned  and  made  for  the  bo  it.  evident ly  intending  to  carry  the 
Mar  into  the  (anany's  camp:  bnt  they  wen.'  too  quick  f(>r  him. 
evid(aitlv  not  liking  the  i<h'i  (»f  liaving  him  foi-  a  ]vissenger.  vSo 
they  turned  and  rowed  fa-  the  st(\imer  with  all  their  might. 
Thi^  brought  poor  liruin'^  no-e  undta*  tiie  water,  and,  by  the  time 
they  reaciied  tiie  -teamboat.  which  had  been  following  pretty  close 
in  the  wake  of  the  pnisuer-.  he  was  almo-t  drowned.  The  rope 
Ava>  thrown  to  u-  on  de(dc.  on  to  M'hich  we  soon  hauled  him.  and 
tlien  lield  a  council-of-war  m-  to  what  shonid  be  done  with  him. 
Jt  was  at  lir-t  sugge-led  that  he  should  be  chained  up.  and  a  larg'e 
<-hain  was  brought  and  put  round  his  neck.  Then  some  ladies 
<:ame  to  k)ok  ai  him.  and  exclaimed.  -Oh  the  horrid  great  creat- 
ure! do  kUl  liim  I ''  Some  per-on  standing  by  ])ut  his  hand  on  the 
animal's  heart,  and  said  lie  was  fast  recovering,  and.  if  he  wa-  not 
killed,  would  soon  be  master  of  the  boat.  On  which  a  bevy  of 
iciMule  and  >ome  male  voices,  cried  out  to  the  Captain  to  ha\cliim 
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kiik'cl  at  oiico.  On  a  butcher  ort'cniiji-  to  do  the  job.  the  Captain 
<*on-entctl.  and  tlie  l)ear  was  doomed  to  have  his  throat  cut  and  die 
as  ignominious  a  dealli  as  any  connnon  i^orker.  He  was  a  noble 
fellow,  black  and  tan.  seven  oi-  eight  feet  in  length,  and,  when  he 
was  skinned,  -bowing  such  claws  and  muscles  that  the  volunteers 
rejoiced  that  he  did  not  make  good  his  entry  into  the  boat,  for  he 
would  certainly  have  driven  them  into  the  water  if  they  had  es- 
caped his  claws  and  teeth.  As  to  the  farmer  driving-  him  into  the 
lake,  as  related  by  J.  L.  W..  it  is  as  nnicli  news  to  me  as  to  you. 
On  Hiy  return  by  land,  two  days  after.  I  made  several  inquiries, 
and  was  told  he  was  driven  into  the  lake  the  evening  before;  but 
!  alwjiysdoiibted  the  truili  of  his  swinnuing  in  the  water  all  night 
and  half  the  next  day:  so  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
driven  in  that  same  morning,  and,  being  watched  from  the  shore. 
put  well  out  into  the  lake  for  -afety.  Certain  it  is  that  when  first 
seen  by  u<  he  was  «:winnning /Vo??i  shore,  and  was  full  five  miles 
oiit. 

Xow  for  the  fish  stor>' :    Ft  is  a  fact  that  I  speared  an  extra- 
ordinarily large  nniskalonge  about  lour  or  live  miles  up  the  North 


Brancli  of  the  river 


The  Xnrth  Branch  of  the  river!"  I  think 


I  liear  >ome  one  exclaim:  ••that  horrid,  stinking"  cesspool  of  tilth 
and  turbid  water  I  A  nice  place  to  tlsh  I  *'  jjut  yon  must  remem- 
ber it  was  not  always  sd.  In  those  early  times  it  was  a  clear, 
sparkling  stream,  with  ([uite  a  strong  current,  especially  near  the 
dtim.  five  miles  from  the  city,  over  which  tlie  water  rippled  and 
ran.  nuaking  a  soft,  soothing,  nmi-muring  sound  heard  on  that  still 
winter'.-  ni^ht  for  a  considerabU^  time  before  we  reached  it.  With 
a  lantern  at  tlie  head  of  the  canoe,  in  which  we  burnt  hiidvory-bark 
stripped  from  the  trees  on  the  l)ank.  there  was  no  ditliculty  in  see- 
ing* the  tlsh  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  even  in  six  feet  of  water. 
r  always  sup])0."red  that  tlsh  was  the  largest  ever  taken  in  these 
waters,  and  still  claim  it  to  b(^  so,  notwitiistanding  Friend  Wilson 
asserts  that  Capt.  J>utlier  Xiciiol-  speared  oin*  a  few  pounds  heavier 
than  mine.  The  one  I  caunlit  measured  live  and  a-half  feet  in 
leng-th :  and  Dr.  John  Temple,  who  then  lived  on  Lake  Street. 
l)Otween  Wells  and  Franklin,  being  down  at  the  river,  catching 
-i^ht  of  it  on  the  opposite  side,  took  the  trouble  to  get  a  canoe  and 
cross  the  river  to  sc-e  it,  na narking  that  it  was  the  largest  he  had 
ever  sc3en,  and  many  times  after  -aid  the  same.  When  I  first  saw 
it.  it  had  two  mates  of  about  the  same  size,  all  swimming-  in  a  row. 
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1  iliru>t  tlH>  >[)eai'  into  tlie  miiElle  of  its  bod\' :  but  it  would  not 
Iiold.  and  <lip[)t'd  ott'.  AVe  iniiHcdiatoly  dropi)cd  down  the  river. 
oxelaimiiii;  to  iny  friend  who  A\as  pnddiing'.  "Oh  such  an  immense 
tish  I  drop  dmvn  stream  quick :  Ave  must  not  lose  it."  After  re- 
plenisliing-  the  lire  at  the  head  of  the  boat  we  again  ascended  the 
river,  and  soon  Jieard  the  poor  creature  blo\vini>'  like  a  porpoisec 
It  was  swinuning  down  >ireani.  with  its  head  well  out  of  the 
Avater,  into  wliirh  I  aijiain  tlu'u>t  the  spear,  and.  after  a  great 
struggle,  succeeded  in  dragging  him  into  the  canoe:  and  even  then 
it  floundered  about  >o,  that  we  were  nearly  upset,  and  it  took 
-everal  blows  of  the  hatchet  upon  its  head  before  I  could  quiet  it. 

Many  times  in  liie  spring  of  'o-t  I  lished  in  the  Lake  with  the 
garrison-olU((  r>.  who  tised  to  furnish  njen  to  do  the  work,  and  a 
good  boat,  and  \ve  (^ften  made  famous  liauls:  but  it  was  with  Mr. 
Elston's  :?eine  aiid  not  the  garrison's.  Ue  brought  two  from  Eng- 
land. I  sup[)OM'  it  was  froju  the  circumstan^-e  of  the  soldiers  drag- 
ging the  net  that  .Mr.  Wilson's  infoi-mant  concluded  it  belonged  to 
them.  I  well  rememljer  the  old  carpenter,  who  worked  at  the 
Government  i)ier.  making  a  net  the  next  winter,  btit  forgot  it  was 
the  old  man  nicknamed  ••lV)i)-C'oin.'' 

Perhaps  >ome  of  our  readers  w  oidd  like  to  know  what  other 
amusements  we  had.  and  how  we  spent  our  evenings  in  those  early 
times.  Checkers  was  a  common  game  in  the  stores  in  the  daytime, 
as  well  as  in  the  evening — as  storekeepers  had  plenty  of  leisitre 
while  waitinii  for  cust«jmers.  After  they  shut  up  for  the  night, 
cards  were  biought  out  pretty  exteirsively — sometimes  they  had 
<-hanq)agne  suitpers.  i  got  caught  in  one  myself  while  waiting  in 
a  Siiloon,  one  e\eiiing.  to  see  a  party.  There  were  a  dozen  or  two 
of  bottles  set  out.  and  the  neck  knocked  off  the  whole  of  them — 
when  they  V. cm  at  it.  I  escaped  after  drinking  a  glass:  but  they 
used  to  keep  -uch  parties  up  lialf  the  night. 

Those  religi<^u>ly  inclined  went  to  prayer-meeting  at  least  once 
a  week.  Then  u  hen  boarders  and  travelers  were  satisfied  as  to 
the  imier  man  ju  tlu'  old  Saugaiia.-h  Hotel.  ^lark  Beaubien  would 
i)i'ing  out  hi-  liddle  ;ind  play  for  those  w  ho  wished  to  tri[)  the 
light  lantaslic  to(.'.  To  be  siire.  there  were  no  theatres,  no  concert- 
halls,  or  reading-roi.iins.  New- York  papers  were  twenty  to  thirt>' 
days  old  w  h-- n  we  got  theui,  aiid  there  were  but  few  books  in  the 
place.  A  man  came  into  our  house  otic  day,  and,  seeing  some 
.-helves  full  of  old  books,  asked  if  we  kept  a  bookstore.     The  fact 
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is.  that  ill  tlie  winter  of  1833-34  amusciiieiits  of  any  icind  wqw 
few  and  far  l>etween.  altliougli  we  made  the  most  of  whnt  tiiere 
Avere.  One  tine  inoonliglit  night,  when  tlie  ice  was  good,  the 
ivlioU  of  Cliieago  turned  out  for  a  slcato  and  a  frolic,  and  we  had 
it.  Tiiere  must  liave  been  at  least  a  Imndrcd  persons  on  the  river 
between  AVells  Street  and  the  Forks.  Tlien  we  liad  good  sleighing 
for  a  short  time,  and  you  would  liave  laughed  to  liave  seen  the 
splendid  turnouts  improvised  from  crockery  crates  and  sugar 
l»og>heads.  There  were  only  two  cutters  in  town,  but  it  did  not 
take  many  tool-  or  much  time  to  make  sometliing  that  would  glide 
over  tlie  fruzen  snow.  A  good  handy  fellow  with  an  ax.  drawing- 
knife,  and  augur  would  go  into  tiie  woods,  cut  down  two  straiglu 
young  saplings,  shave  off  a  little  where  they  bent  up  for  the  lliiils. 
bore  six  or  eight  holes,  in  which  they  drove  the  standards  a  foot 
liigh.  put  cross-pieces  on.  on  which  they  laid  the  crate,  illled  that 
with  hay,  and  the  sleigh  was  ready  for  use  in  less  tlian  half  a  day. 
The  Siime  plan  was  pursued  with  the  sugar  hogshead,  only  that 
was  cut  lialf-way  down  in  front  and  a  seat  put  across  in  the  l)ack, 
and  you  had  a  sleigh  which,  cjvei-ed  with  robes,  was  as  warm  and 
as  comfortabhj  as  the  best  of  cutters.  1  once  got  caught  in  a  suow- 
>torm  myself  between  here  and  Milwaukee,  and,  not  being  able  to 
make  nuudi  progress  with  a  wagon,  stop))ed  half-way  up  and 
made  a  >]eigh  which  I  u-cii  all  that  winter.  Then  the  young 
bloods  of  the  town — wr-  u>ed  to  have  such  even  in  those  days — 
got  U])  a  si)lendid  sleighing  party.  I  thiidv  it  was  on  tlie  1st  of 
January,  when  they  came  out  witli  the  government  yawl-boat  on 
runnersj  drawn  Ijy  four  good  hoi-ses.  and  covered  with  robes,  with 
as  many  bells  jingling  on  tin;  harness  as  they  could  tiuil  in  tbc 
village,  and  thus  equipped  they  made  the  streets  ring  again  witli 
their  merriment  and  laughter.  Unforlunat(.'!y  for  them,  they  got 
treated  so  well  Avherever  they  called,  that  by  evening  they  began 
to  f<'el  the  ellects  of  it,  and  determined  to  have  a  grand  spree, 
which  ended  in  .-mashing  up  the  best  s;doon  ia  town,  for  ^^'hicll 
they  paiil  next  morning-,  it  was  said,  without  a  murmur,  tiie  sum 
of  |S00.  But  what  was  that,  wiien  they  used  to  say  tiiey  could 
lay  down  a  sixpence  at  tin;  backdoor  at  night,  and  it  \vould  be  a 
dolhir  in  the  morning? 

There  was  very  little  \  isiting  done  anioiig  the  ladies,  as  they 
luid  all  they  could  atteml  to  at  home,  servant-girls  being  very 
scarce:  in  fact,  the  houses  of  those  davs  were  not  well  calcuiatetl 
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for  eouipaii)-.  nio-t  of  tluin  bciiiu-  about  10x20.  a  smry  aiul  a-liall". 
wiili  a  loau-to.  The  house  \ve  lived  in  that  winter,  on  tlie  corner 
of  Iviuzie  and  Ivusli  Streets,  was  about  as  larg'e  as  any  in  town  : 
but  unfortunately  it  was  not  completed,  bein:^-  neither  lathed  nor 
plastered,  not  even  sheathed,  and  we  had  nothini:  to  protect  u^ 
from  the  we.ithei-  when  the  thennonieter  marked  "2*)  deurees  below 
zero  but  loui^h  sidinii'  ]r:iiled  on  the  studs.  Fortunately  we  had 
warm  clothinii.  and  would  almost  roast  in  front  »)t"  a  huiie  wood- 
tire  in  the  hiruv  chimney,  common  in  those  day-.  wi)il(^  our  back- 
were  eovcre<l  with  thick  cloaks  to  keep  from  freeziini-,  1  actuailv' 
had  my  (ai[»  tVce/.c  to  the  saucer  while  sittinii'  at  the  table  ar 
])reaktas|.  Stoves  were  not  to  hv.  had.  and  cooking-  was  done  under 
id:Teat  disadvantaii-es.  Pots  were  boiled  haniiiuii'  from  a  hook  over 
the  fire,  and  bread  baked  in  a  btkiniz'  pot.  with  hot  Avood-tislies 
above  and  bidow  it.  T  AVonder  wh-it  ladies  would  think  of  such 
conveni(mce>  now.  when  i^ii-N  turn  up  their  noses  unle>s  they  ha\t' 
hot  and  cold  water  at  hand,  and  station  u*y  tubs  to  wa>h  in.  Then 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  in  pails.  The  mo-t  fashion- 
able boardinu-hous.'  av.is  kept  in  a  iou-buildiim-  about  l»jx2i  feet: 
there  forty  pers.)n>  daily  took  their  me  ils. — how  many  slept  there 
I  could  not  -ly.  I  know  they  took  in  our  whole  p-arty  of  sixteen 
tlic  first  ni;i-ht  in  rhici-o.  and  set  the  talde  for  breakfist  until 
about  dinner-time,  and  diiin-'r  till  -up[)(.'r-time. 

Chicaiio  in  tho-e  early  day-  was  but  a  .-mail  village  on  the  ver\ 
outskirts  ot"  civilized  life,  w  ith  \e\y  few  of  the  conveniences,  and. 
I  may  say  none  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  furniture  in  the 
Iiouses  Avas  of  the  most  primitive  kind. — common  wooden  chair- 
and  a  deal  table:  ^ome  even  had  to  put  u[)  with  forms  to  sit  on. 
Before  sprin.^-.  flour  became  so  -can-e  tlnit  $28  a  ban-el  was  liiven 
for  it,  and  it  was  a  favor  to  i^et  it  at  that.  It  was  the  same  witii 
other  connnodilies  th-at  W(^  now  think  absfdutely  neces-ary  for  oitr 
tables.  Potatoe-  were  not  to  be  had:  butt'.'r  the.-anie:  and  Ave 
were  at  last  redm-ed  to  beef,  j)ork.  and  co)-n-meal.  1  think  the 
molasses  did  hold  out.  but  corn-meal  cakes  were  2enerall>'  eaten 
Avith  pork  fat.  1  don't  know  what  we  should  ha^■(!  done  liad  not 
irivi;i-:ition  opened  early  that  yeai-  and  permitted  the  uood  .-hij» 
Westward  llo.  a  smdl  craft  about  eiLihteeti  or  twent}'  feet  lonid. 
the  only  ve--el  tli:it  wimered  in  the  river,  to  nrike  re;iular  trijts 
to  St.  Jo  and  brin;:-  back  a  car^o  of  ten  or  twelve  l;arrels  of  flour 
each  time.     Dnrinii'  the  \\  inter,  if  a  stray  Ifoo-a-r  waii'on  or  ])rai- 
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rie-scliooncr.  as  we  used  to  call  tlicni.  happened  to  tiiid  its  Avay  -o 
far  north,  as  they  sometimes  did.  T^'itli  a  few  crocks  of  ]>utior. 
dried  apples,  smoked  bacon,  hams,  etc.,  the  whole  village  mouM 
be  after  the  waii'on  to  i^et  hold  of  the  precious  commodities.  Thi-^ 
scarcity  lasted  till  sprini:",  when,  on  the  Ttli  of  May,  we  v.ei-c  glad- 
dened by  the  si«>ht  of  a  schooner  in  the  ofhug,  laden  with  tl.ntr 
ancl  provisions  from  Detroit.  Slie  had  to  lay  half  a  mile  from 
shore,  wliile  the  three  or  four  Mackinaw  boats  used  foi-  that  pur- 
pose niade  trips  to  unload  her. 

The  bonts  used  Avore  made  of  birch  bark,  very  ligiit.  and  -^ncic 
tlie  only  ones  that  could  cross  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  vlvv: 
with  any  load.  Her  freiitht  was  fortunately  cousianed  to  an 
honest  mnn,  who  ])referred  to  sell' it  at  a  fair  price, — $10  a  l)arril. 
— althouiih  he  was  olfered  ^25  a  barrel  for  the  whole  car<;o.  Mr. 
Dole's  name  was  knovrn  in  that  transaction  over  the  whole  count  in 
from  here  to  the  Mississippi  for  years  after. 

From  this  time  the  villaue  l^euan  liradually  to  improve.  .V 
bridge  was  built  over  the  river  at  Dearborn  St.,  doing"  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  canoe  ferry  that  had  been  run  the  sea-on 
before.  Tlic  number  of  inhabitant^  had  increased  to  700  or  SOO. — 
iOO  or  500  more  than  were  here  tlu^  October  previous.  T  avcut 
East  in  .NFay  and  retuined  in  the  following  Xovember,  when  1 
found  a  great  change  for  the  better.  There  were  two  quit'- 
respectable  hotels  built  on  Lake  Street,  and  sev<'ral  stores.  Tie- 
first  per.-on  who  ventured  to  move  so  far  south  as  the  corner  oi 
LaSalle  and  Lake  Streets  was  called  "the  prairie  tailor."  TIm- 
Presbyterians,  wlio  before  had  worshi[)pcd  in  a  small,  rougl* 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  South  AV'atei"  Stn-et-,  had 
put  up  a  small  churoh  on  Clai-k  Street.  n(,'ai"  Lake.  The  ladi*  - 
bej^n  to  hold  their  society  mei'tings  regularly,  and  got,  up  a  lair 
that  was  quite  a  success:  and  in  the  winter  of  1831 — .5.  a  piano 
that  had  been  brought  from  Iiond<ni  by  Mr.  Brookes,  then  the  e-nly 
one  in  the  place  or  in  the  State,  for  what  I  know,  was  laken  from 
the  store  wiu're  it  had  been  since  our  arrival,  and  ^NLrs.  !>..  assisted 
by  Geiu'ge  Davis  and  others,  gave  si^veral  concerts,  to  the  gnat. 
dcliglit  and  amusement  of  the  citiziMis.  AVHiat  memories  chi-ter 
around  tho.se  names.  Georg(;  was  the  life  and  >onl  of  any  conipan;' 
he  might  be  in,  and  tliere  are  many  old  citizen.^  \'ct  left  in  Chica-j- 
who  Avill  ri-member  his  condcal  .songs, — "The  Mogul"  and  -  li-'' 
Blue-liottle  Fly,"  for  instances— that  always  used  to  bring  f-'i'th 
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ruiinds  of  applause.  Avliile  Mrs.  B..  wlio  accompanied  liim  on  tlie 
piano,  played  those  old-fiishioiied  x^i^ces  of  martial  music — "The 
Uattle  of  Prague"  and  others — that  were  great  favorites  with  the 
audience,  who  made  the  house  ring  with  their  plaudits.  They 
lla^'e  both  passed  away.  I  trust  to  a  better  world,  but  to  many  of 
rheir  old  friends  and  descendants  still  with  us  these  lines  will 
bring  back  many  pleasant  memories. 

The  summer  of  ISoo  brought  still  greater  imjn-ovements,  as  well 
as  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  Lake  House, 
ti  large,  brick  hotel,  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Kinzie  aiid  Hush 
Streets.  There  were  also  some  stores  erected  on  Xorth  AVater 
Street,  and  a  great  etfort  made,  unsuccessfully,  however,  to  carry 
the  trade  to  the  Xorth  Side.  On  South  AVater  Street,  also,  several 
stores  had  been  erected.  In  the  winter  of  1835  and  1836,  weekly 
dancing  parties  were  inaugurated  at  the  Lake  House,  and  four- 
horse  sleighs  and  wagons  sent  around  to  collect  the  fair  ladies 
who  attended  them.  The  tirst  winter  here,  there  were  but  two 
unmarried  ladies  iji  the  village  of  a  suitable  age.  and  one  of  them 
got  married  before  spring,  but  in  1835  and  '36  their  number  had 
largely  increased.  From  thi>  lime  society  seemed  to  take  upon 
itself  a  more  divided  tV)ni).  ri-iiig  from  the  chaos  in  which  it  had 
betbre  been.  In  tlie  spring  of  1836,  in  May,  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  speculators  from  tbe  P'.ast  to  attend  the  canal  sales. 
and  Chicago  brgitn  to  be  appreciated  more  than  ever.  The  citi- 
zen-; made  money  and  put  on  more  airs.  I  remember  that  summer 
the  boarders  at  the  Lak(»  House  p;is>ed  a  resolution,  ])artly  in  joke. 
of  course,  that  the\-  would  not  have  any  but  rich  men  sta}'ing 
there,  putting  the  sum  that  they  were  to  be  worth  at  $10,000. 
The  contrast  from  that  to  a  ri^-h  man  of  the  present  day  is  great. 
From  this  time  the  city  grew  rapidly  in  wealth,  numbers,  and 
importance,  and.  as  there  are  many  who  were  residents  at  that 
time  better  able  to  write  it  U[)  than  myself.  I  Avill  conclude  thi^ 
long  article,  trusting  you  will  [tardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much 
space  in  your  Nahiable  paper. 
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As  somi'  of  youu  road«n"S  may  liaA'c  no  idea  of  the  liai-dsliiji- 
ciicouiiterod  l)y  tlic  lirst  settlers  in  rcacliin*:'  onr  City  in  early 
times,  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  notes  made  some  fony- 
eig'ht  years  since.  Avhich  I  trnst  will  be  found  interestinii- :  ,1iim 
foncy  your-elf  standiniy  on  the  road  leading-  from  the  East  in,.. 
Michigan  City,  lad.,  one  cold.  raAv.  wet  afternoon,  about  the  niui- 
dlc  of  October,  lt^)3S.  A\'here  you  would  have  seen  two  c(»vei'  .1 
wagons,  one  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  other  by  one.  wending 
tlieir  slow  and  tedious  ^vay  along  tln^  muddy,  miry  road  leadiuir 
from  LaPorte.  then  called  Door  Prairie,  the  place  from  whicii 
tliey  had  started  that  morning,  and  though  only  fourteen  mile- 
distant,  it  had  tak<'n  them  the  whole  day  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance, and  hard  work  at  that,  occasioned  by  the  villainous  roads 
over  whi.li  they  had  pa>-eil,  or.  to  speak  more  literally,  through 
which  the  tii»Ml  hor-e^  liad  dragged  tliem.  tov  it  had  beeu  out  of 
one  mtid-hole  into  another  the  whole  distance:  and  the  pii'>r 
beasts  looked  pretty  well  fagged  out  from  their  day's  work  and 
the  ]n-eviou<  .""0  mile-  the}'  had  already  come  on  their  journc) . 
Som(M)t"  tlie  p;irty  uci-c  \\'alking.  and  from  heir  a[)i)earaiice  ;'.!id 
mud-be-pat  tered  clotliiug  l(.>(.»ked  as  it'  they  had  [)iit  tlieif  shouU 
dcrs  to  the  wheel  more  than  once  that  day.  AV^alk  with  theui  t«> 
the  tavern,  to  which  they  are  evidently  bending  their  steps,  and. 
Avhilc  standing  there,  h^t  u<  take  a  look  at  the  occupants  as  t'e  y 
aligOit  from  their  vehicles.  It  is  very  evident  from  their  ap^n  ai- 
ance  that  they  are  not  rough  Iloosiers  from  Indiana.  i)r  Duckey<  - 
from  the  backwoods  of  Ohi(i,  for  there  is,  notwithstanding  their 
travel-worn  appearance  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  a  something  in  their  looks  and  manners  wliich  stumj).-  tl)''in 
as  far  superior  in  mental  culture  and  civilization  to  the  rough. 
uncouth  persons  usually  s<'en  tumbling  out  of  a  mover's  ^\agon. 
— though  probably  not  so  well  calculated  to  get  along  in  a  new 
country  or  to  eridure  the  privations  experienced  for  the  past  f -^v 
Aveok-J,  or  the  travel  and  hardships  of  the  next  few  day-,  as  the 
other  classes  would  have  been.  Their  very  wagons  look  as  if  tu-te 
and  neatness  were  not  wholly  forg-otton.  They  arc  a  large  family. 
the  heads  of  wliich  are  a  gentleman  and  lady  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  an  elderly   lady  accompanying   then),  nine  children,  the 
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rldost  a  yoiiiig"  iiuiii  just  approaeliing  maiiliood.  and  liis  four 
fH'otliers,  three  yoiiiiii"  jj:irls  not  yet  in  their  teens,  and  one  just 
.'iitering'  that  important  era.  Two  young"  men,  friends  of  tlie 
tamily.  travelliiii:'  with  them,  comph^te  the  party.  Taken  to- 
i:-eilier.  tliey  comprise  a  group  not  often  seen  so  far  West  in  those 
•arly  days  when  Cliieago  was  on  the  very  contiues  of  civilization 
r»ut  they  are  now  (piietly  seated  in  tlie  tavei-n.  a  description  of 
whicli  will  answer  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  all  they  have 
stopped  at  durinu-  their  journey.  The  outer  door  opens  into  a 
large  room  used  a>  a  >itting-i\)om  Ww  the  men  folks,  and  also  as  a 
barroom,  for  in  one  corner,  generally  in  the  angle,  you  will  see  a 
cui)board  with  two  ov  three  shelves,  on  which  are  arranged  in 
bottle-,  the  ditferent  colored  li(pn)rs.  for  I  suppose  the  color  is 
about  all  the  ditlereuce  yon  could  have  found  in  them,  as  the 
bmndy.  gin.  aiul  whisky  generally  t-ame  from  one  distiliei-y  in 
Ohio,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  sugai-  and  juniper  berries  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  their  customers.  From  this  room  you  would  enter 
the  family  .-ittiug-i'oom,  also  used  as  a  dining-room  tor  Iravclers, 
and  out  of  that  usually  a  kitchen  and  small  faniih'  bedroom.  The 
upper  story,  although  sometimes  divided  into  two  rooms,  was 
often  left  in  one.  witli  beds  arranged  along  the  sides.  Once  in  a 
while  you  might  tind  a  curtain  drawn  across  the  further  end  of 
the  nxjm.  atlV)rding-  a  little  priva^-y  to  the  female  i)ortion  of  the 
occupants,  but  often  not  even  that,  the  beds  being  occupied  pro- 
miscuously, i>n  the  tlrst-come-tirst-served  principle.  ^Meals  usu- 
ally consisted  of  brea<l,  butter,  potatoes,  and  fried  pork;  now  and 
th(Mi  you  might  get  a  few  oiiiJ^''.  Imt  not  as  far  West  as  our 
travelers  now  lind  themselves.  Such  Avere  the  acconnnodations 
travelers  had  to  put  up  with  in  those  early  days.  If  they  could 
tind  a  tin  washba>in  and  clean  towel  for  the  whole  party  to  use. 
generally  used  on  a  bench  outside  the  backdoor,  they  considered 
themselves  fortunate.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  beds  Avereall 
occupie<l.  or  at  lea-t  bespoken,  but  our  travelers  were  m  ell  pre- 
pared for  such  occurrences,  as  the  one-horse  wagon  Avas  tilled  with 
mattresses,  blanket-,  pillows,  cloaks,  and  other  articles  to  make 
up  (?omfortiible  beds  «jn  the  floor,  v/hich  was  done  according  to 
circumstances,  sometimes  in  the  l>arroom,  and  sometimes  in  the 
dining-room.  The  time  spoken  of  in  Michigan  City  it  was  in  the 
inner  room,  where,  at  10  o'clock,  we  will  leave  them  for  the  night, 
tlic  female  portion  of  the  family  on  the  mattresses,  the  male  on 
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the  softest  hoard  they  could  pick  out.  wrapped  up  in  a  blaukrr 
and  eloak. 

Tliey  Aveiv  early  astir  the  next  inorninLi\  not  that  they  need 
liave  been,  had  not  the  room  been  wanted  for  other  xHir})o>e>.  \\<v 
they  liad  determined  to  spend  the  day  where  they  were  to  re-; 
the  hordes  before  venturing  on  the  forty-tAVO  miles  of  lakt-shni-, . 
without  a  hou<e  between  them  and  the  Calumet  l\iv(  r.  Durin_ 
the  day  they  would  have  found  ample  time  to  have  seen  all  thr;-.- 
Avas  to  be  seen  in  the  embryo  city,  which  then  contained  probabl} 
about  fifty  inhabitant^.  The  buildings  consisted  of  one  sni:'.!! 
brick  tavi'rn.  a  fraine  one  opposite,  a  black>mith-shop.  a  store,  ajni 
lialf-a-dozen  houses,  built  in.  on.  above,  and  below  the  sand,  ii 
was  literally  a  i)]ace  of  >and.  bviiiii'  located  on  far  more  .-aiul-liilN 
than  ever  ancient  Rome  was  on  hills.  It  appeared  tobeab(»ut  th.' 
southern  point  of  Lake  Mifhiiian.  A  small  creek  emptied  it-''l' 
into  the  Lik*'.  iliough  appar^-ntly  much  loo  small  for  any  liarbi'i- 
ever  to  hi-  formed  thei'e.  Altou-ether  it  was  one  of  the  ni<-i 
dreary-lookiiii:-  places  imai:inal)le.  nothinii-  invitinii'  about  it.  Our 
party  were  makinii-  what  ]n-eparations  they  could  for  the  mor- 
row's journey,  but  provision^  were  very  scarce.  All  ihey  could 
<iet  Avas  a  suckin--piii.  IM"  -nudl  piece.-ol' pork,  and  half-a-l>ush«''i 
of  potatoes;  no  butler  or  milk  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  juoney. 
rortuiiitely  they  had  tlour  and  honey  in  the  wtigon,  >o  they  fe'i 
satisfied  their  provisi«)ir>  Mould  last  them  ihrouiih.  From  all  the 
information  tle-y  could  tsa  they  had  nv.ide  u[i  their  mind>  to  Sjien*! 
one  ni«:"hi  on  the  lake--hore.  either  in  the  Avai^on  or  undia;  tin- 
broad  canopy  of  heaven.  It  is  A'ery  evident  from  their  conv(H'>a- 
tion  that  they  dread  the  Journey,  for  tAVO  of  their  horses  are  aboJit 
n.-ed  11]).  and  th«ir  loads  are  lu'avy.  but  Ave  will  aizain  \r-A\r  thcie 
foi*  the  nliiiit.  I'he  next  niorninii"  found  them  up  briiiht  and  earlv 
for  a  start,  and  after  p'ttiiiLi'  l)reakfast  and  repackini:'  the  Nvaiion-. 
tliey  made  it  by  i)Uttini!-  tlu'  thi'ee  horses  to  the  smdle^t  waiion 
and  hauliiii;-  it  over  the  hiil>  to  tlie  shore.  Avlieu  the  lady  and  chil- 
dren started  on  their  toiNome  journew  Avhile  tlu>  men  folk-  took  .» 
span  of  the  hor-es  back  for  the  double  Ava.u«-)n.  They  -o*»n  found 
the  depth  of  the  sand  and  the  dithcailties  of  the  A\'ay  had  not  b>--  n 
exagjiC rated,  for  it  Avas  all  they  could  do  to  reach  the  beach,  on 
Avldch  they  had  barely  traveled  half-a-mile  when  the  horses  cam" 
to  a  dead  stop.Avhich  delayed  them  sonic  time,  and  they  coneiudc<l 
the  only  way  of  makiiiL;-  any  proiiress  at  all  Avas  by  iravelin;:'  in 
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ilk'  AViitcr  on  tlic  odiiv  of  llic  lake.  Even  there  tliey  foiiiul  tlie 
Kind  so  heavy  that  they  liad  to  stop  every  now  and  theji  to 
hreathe  the  hor>es.  wliich  nridt^  it  very  tedious  traveling.  It  Avas 
:J  o'clock  before  they  overtook  tlie  rirst  wagon  that  started.  T!ie 
family  complained  of  great  fatigue.  Init  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
ihey  could  not  ride,  the  single  horse  was  completely  used  up;  all 
their  urging  could  not  move  him.  To  add  to  these  troubles,  the 
wind  and  waves  began  To  rise,  driving  theju  further  up  the  beach. 
It  became  evidrnt  tliat  a  lu-avy  storm  was  blowing  up.  After  a 
■de;d  of  useless  trouble  and  exertion,  it  was  decided  that  the  two- 
liorse  AA'agon  should  ])roceed  with  the  family  until  they  could  lind 
-onie  sheltei'i'd  sjjot  in  which  to  spend  the  night,  leaving  two  of 
the  young  men  to  gi-t  the  other  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  awaii 
the  return  of  the  team  to  take  tluin  to  the  >topping-plaee.  It  was 
-after  dark  before  tlicy  rejoined  their  party  in  the  sand-hills,  where 
they  found  supi>('i-  prepared,  and  glad  enougli  they  ail  were  to  sit 
down  to  it.  after  the  labors  of  the  day:  but  they  had  hardly 
tasted  a  mouthful  b(,'f(»re  the  threatened  storm  broke  over  their 
heads  in  ail  it-  fury.  They,  had  barely  reached  the  wagon. 
A\  hither  they  ha>teneil  with  what  food  they  could  snatch  U}).  l)e- 
fore  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  thunder  rolled  fea?-fully,  anil  the 
Avind  inci'ea>e(l  to  a  i)erfect  hurricane.  The  storm  continued  to 
increase  in  A'iolenc<'  until  -aUov  midnight,  the  family  sitting  oi)po- 
-ite  each  other  on  either  -ide  of  the  Avagon  listening  to  the  war  of 
the  elements  diirin.:  the  long  an<l  tedious  hours  of  that  dreadful 
night,  holding  on  ^vith  tightened  grasp  to  the  bows  of  the  wagon- 
<-ov»'r,  expecting  every  minute  it  Avould  be  blown  away.  Fortu- 
nately  the  canvas-lop  Avas  made  of  stout  mtitcrial.  and  Avithstood 
the  fury  of  the  blast,  but  still  left  them  in  no  A'erv  enviable  posi- 
tion, suffering  a-  they  Avere  from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  d:iy*s 
Avalk.  the  cold-and-damp  atmosphere  surrounding  them,  and  the 
Avant  of  a  good  night*.-  rest.  The  three  young  men  crawled  for 
shelter  undi'r  the  cover  of  the  small  Avagon.  closing  up  tin,' back 
and  front  its  Avell  a?  they  could  to  prevent  the  driviiig  wind  and 
iiiin  from  making  a  clean  sweep  through  it.  In  the  tirst  feAV  liours 
they  had  the  best  of  it.  laying  on  a  pile  of  mattresses,  Avith  plenty 
to  e<ner  them,  but  toward  morjiing.  Avlien  the  Avind  Avas  at  its 
height,  they  suddenly  tbund  themselves  deluged  Avilh  rain,  the 
front  and  back  of  the  cover  having  l)een  carried  away,  and  it  Avas 
\\ilh  the  greatest  ditUcully  they  again  secured  it  and  sheltered 
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themselves  from  the  pitiless  storm.  None  who  went  throuiili  th*- 
experienee  of  that  and  the  sueceediug"  night  will  ever  foruct  ii. 
Glad  eiioiiuh  they  all  were  to  welcome  the  fust  rays  of  tlic  <-..ih- 
mg  morn:  even  then  the  ontlook  was  none  of  the  briylp.ot. 
Fortunately  the  rain  had  ceased,  btit  a  cold  north  Avind  cojitunird 
to  blow  from  the  Lake,  driving-  them  up  higiiei-  and  highir  en 
the  beach  a\  here  the  horses  had  to  travel  fetlock  deep  in  snn.l 
every  step  the}'  took.  Atter  partaking-  of  breakfast,  cooked  uikI-  !• 
the  great.'-t  dil^icult}'.  as  the  wood  and  everything-  around  Asa- 
saturate«l  with  the  rain,  they  again  stiirted  on  their  journey.  I >in 
soon  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  old  horse,  bought  in  Miciii- 
g-an  oidy  ten  days  before,  could  g-o  no  further,  so  after  consultation 
it  was  di'teruiined  to  turn  him  adrift  in  the  sand-hills,  wli'-re  I 
liave  nod<)ul)t  he  soon  became  food  for  the  wolves.  After  hauiiii'^ 
tlie  ]ieavi«'>t  wagon  well  up  on  the  beach,  secure  from  the  wave-. 
and  filling  it  w  ith  all  that  coukl  possibly  be  spared  out  ni"  ih^ 
other  wag-i^)n.  we  fastened  the  covers  down,  and  left  it,  full}  ex- 
pecting- that  half  the  coiUcnt-  would  be  stolen:  btit  it  was  ne'e— 
sary  to  make  some  .>acritice.  as  it  was  beginning-  tb  be  a  serious 
matter  liow  we  were  to  exist  until  we  reached  Mann's  tav(H'n.  on 
the  Calumet  River,  over  thirty  miles  di>tant,  as  the  two  h<>r-''- 
left. were  pretty  well  tiri'd  .nit.  There  i.as  no  time  to  l)e  In-t,  -• 
putting"  one  horse  before  thr  <»ther,  they  pressed  on,  though  -tiii 
having-  to  stop  every  half-hour  to  rest  the  team;  about  'J  o'eltuk 
four  travelers  on  h(U'se!)ack  overtook  our  party.  Among  the 
number  \va-  Augustus  Gari-elt  and  J)r.  Egan.  for  many  ye;u'' 
after  well-known  ami  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago.  'I'hey  i'>:'l 
us  we  could  not  be  over  ten  miles  from  Michigan  City,  wbi'!' 
grreatly  discouraged  our  travelers,  as  they  fully  expected  ih'  '^ 
were  at  least  t>venty,  but  tlu.'  continued  stoppag-es  to  which  tli<'} 
had  been  subjected  had  deei  ived  them. 

From  this  time,  they  fully  made  up  their  minds  to  spi'iid  an- 
other night  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  not  a  very  i>Ieasant  pn-- 
l)cct  certainly,  as  it  was  >till  very  cold,  and  a  large  amount  of  tli'  ir 
bedding  and  blankets  Avas  left  behind,  but  there  was  n.o  help  t'>r 
it,  so  they  walked  W(^arily  onward  until  evening,  when,  iiudiug  a 
sheltered  spot  in  ime  v)f  the  >wales  among-  the  sand-hill'^.  ihe>'  ps'  - 
pared  to  sp<-nd  the  night  there,  by  g-atlu-ring-  wood,  lighting  a  l''''- 
and  cutting  a  quantity  of  jumper  and  tir  boughs  to  cover  the 
ground,  on  which,  after  partaking  of  rather  a  slim  supper,  they 
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laid  down,  coveix'd  with  c]oak>  niul  Avhat  blanket.^  tliey  had,  and- 
l.viiig  eomi)Ietcly  tired  out,  really  enjoyed  a  good  iiinht'.s  rest,  iin- 
lier  the  somewhat  novel  circiunsttiuces  in  which  the}'  found  theni- 
-olves.  The  ))oor  liorses  were,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  plight  than 
ihemselves.  as  tliey  liad  nothing-  but  the  drieil.  wiry  grass  to  eat, 
atl'ording-  very  little  nourishment.  They  were  up  next  morning 
uith  the  tirst  dawn  of  day :  and,  as  they  had  no  sumptuous  break- 
tast  to  cook,  their  provisions  being  reduced  to  about  half-a-pe(;k  of 
potatoes,  AV{>re  soon  prepared  to  resume  their  journey,  though  not 
with  a  very  eomfort;d)le  ft-eling,  knowing  they  could  not  taste  an- 
n{]]oi'  mouthful  until  they  had  traveled  the  twenty  miles  inter- 
vening bL'twiMii  tlnMu  and  tlu^  nearest  housi\  but  they  hurried  otf. 
hoping  almn-r  against  hope  that  a  friend  in  Chicago,  to  whom 
they  had  writn-n.  while  at  ^lichigan  City,  an  account  of  their 
situation,  would  i:et  the  letter  and  s(mu1  helj).  which,  fortunately 
lor  them,  he  did,  >ending  a  \'ok(^  of  oxen  driven  l)y  a  fonner 
acquaintance,  wlh)  met  them  about  11  o'clock.  This  Avas  a  great 
relief  toall.as  it  einbled  the  fen»ale  portion  of  the  family  to  crowd 
into  the  wagon  and  ride  the  renninder  of  the  <lay.  Lt\iving  them 
eomtortably  provided  tor.  three  (.f  the  young  ukmi  Avalked  on, 
arriving  at  Maiui'.-  taA'cru,  on  the  baid<s  of  tiie  Cahnnet.  soon  after 
dark,  and  no  three  young'  men  ever  felt  hapi)ier  than  they  did  to 
tind  them-elves  again  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  Avith  the  pros- 
liect  before  them  of  a  good  sub-taut  iai  meal.  The  remainder  of 
liie  party,  with  the  ^\ag•on.  arrived  an  hour  or  so  hitcr.  and  woiv 
iiighly  delighied  to  tind  a  good  supper  prepared  for  ihem.  Tlie 
night  was  spent,  as  many  l)efore  liad  been,  part  sleeping  on  the 
tloor,  Avliih'  others  occupied  a  couple  of  beds,  Avhich  were  fortu- 
nately found  disengaged.  The  tavern-keeper  Avas  a  half-Indian. 
I»ut  kept  a  good  Ijousc  of  its  sort,  on  the  (.-ast  side  of  the  riA'er,  and 
al>o  ran  the  ferry.  The  hou-;e  Avas  of  logs,  two  buildings  about 
Uj  X  20  being  })Ut  up,  leaving  a  spac*-  between  of  about  the  same 
>i/.e,  which,  being  covered  Avitli  claj)b(xird-.  like  the  other  build- 
ings, and  inclo>e.l  at  the  sid<js.  ma<l<' (piite  a  commodious  taA'ern, 
much  better  than  mo>t  of  tho>o  they  had  stopp(.'d  at  for  the  last 
.500  miles  of  tlu'ir  journey. 

In  tlic  moridng,  it  was  d(M-ided  that  three  of  the  young  men 
should  start  back  ai'ter  the*other  Avag'on.  which  they  did,  though 
mucli  against  their  inclinations,  taking  Avith  them  both  oxen  and 
horses,  carr}  ing  Avhat   proA'cjider   they   needed   on   their  backs. 
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After  tniTcliiiy'  ti'ii  or  twelve  miles  on  the  back  tmck,  they  caiiw 
to  a  grove  wjierc  two  men  Avere  at  work  building  a  slianty. 
stabling,  etc..  for  a  new  station  for  the  stage-company,  and  noi 
before  it  was  needed,  for  our  party  dragged  one  horse  oft"  to  tin- 
wood>. — a  A  ictim  to  hard  driving,  scant  feed,  and  want  of  care. 
but  what  c«)uld  the  drivers  do.  with  a  route  of  forty-two  miles  (.! 
lake-shoi'e  without  a  house,  but  put  the  poor  brutes  through  a- 
best  they  could.  'J'hat  night  the  young  men  liad  to  lie  on  two 
inclies  of  snow,  by  way  of  a  change,  but  with  their  heads  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  by  boughs  stuck  in  the  sand  by  some  otln  r 
party  before  the  frost  set  in,  and  a  good  roaring  fire  at  their  feet. 
they  majraged  to  spend  a  pretty  comfortable  night.  The  second 
day.  a  little  bel'ore  dark,  they  found  the  wagon  just  as  it  had  been 
left. — not  a  thing  toucheil.  It  was  not  long  before  a  fire  ua- 
kindled,  and  slap-jacks  were  frying  in  the  pan.  which,  eaten  Avitli 
the  honey  left  behind,  made  an  excellent  supper,  eidivened  as  ii 
was  with  many  songs  and  jovial  talk.  It  took  two  days  moi'c  to 
ag-ain  reach  the  river,  where  ihey  Ibund  the  party  fully  recruited 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  journey,  and  anxious  to  be  again  on  th^ 
road  for  Chicago.  si»me  thirteen  miles  distant.  The  following  du\'. 
about  11  o'clock,  thc-y  left  ]Mauu'>  tavern,  and  toward  cvenin- 
arrived  at  the  i>laci'()t"  their  destination,  whjre  they  might  reason- 
ably iiave  exi)ected  to  tind  a  comfortable  resting-place;  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  Every  tavern  and  house  was  full,  and  they  had 
to  wait  two  or  three  hours  in  the  cold  before  they  could  lln«l  a 
roof  to  >helter  them:  then  a  kind  lady  liad  compassion  on  tliem. 
and  took  them  into  her  already-crowded  boarding-house,  a  loi: 
building  about  Ki  x  20.  where  they  had  agaiji  to  spread  their  mat- 
tresses on  the  floor.  Such  was  the  recex)tion  of  a  family  in  tli>- 
then  Village  of  Chicago,  and  such  were  a  few  of  the  hardships  and 
troubles  experienced  in  getting  there. 
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III. 

As  before  stated,  I  came  from  Bati'alo  by  team.  and.  on  leaving- 
the  lake  >liore  and  rounding-  the  point  of  wood'?  about  Thirty-lirst 
Street,  we  found  ourselves,  for  the  iirst  time,  on  a  wide  expanse 
of  level  prairie,  l)ounded  on  the  west  by  a  belt  of  timber  which 
lined  the  banks  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  river,  a  mile  or  two 
distant.  Three  or  four  miles  to  the  Jiorth  of  the  point  where  we 
stood  lay  the  V'illaue  of  Chicaiio.  stretching"  from  the  lake  some 
Iialf-mile  or  move  to  the  west,  along-  the  bank  of  the  river,  the 
white  houses. and  stores,  together  with  the  building-^  and  fence  of 
the  garii^on  grounds,  giving-  it  quit(^  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance under  the  genial  rays  of  the  wintry  sun,  especially  as 
seen  after  the  storm  and  the  tediMU>  journey  of  the  previous  few 
<lays.  The  grass  luoked  l)rown.  for  it  was  long-  euoitgh  to  hide 
froni  view  the  slight  sprinkling  (-^f  .--now  that  had  fallen  :i  few 
days  b;'fore,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  solid,  Ihough  yet  in  Octo- 
ber. There  ^\;H  but  one  building-  1)etW(^en  us  and  the  village,  and 
that  was  a  log-barn,  sttmding  about  Twentieth  Street.  To  the 
east  of  us  was  the  beautiful  Lake,  on  the  bosom  of  which  we  could 
now  md  tlu-n,  between  the  hills  of  sand  that  lined  its  bank,  catch 
sig-ht  of  two  schooners  that  lay  at  anchor  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  niile  from  land,  lazilx'  j-ising  and  falling  with  the  swell  of  th<' 
waves  as  ihey  roiled  into  shoi-e  from  the  etl'ect  of  tlu;  late  north- 
easter. Ag-ain  turning  our  eyes  lan<Iward,  as  ^^'e  slowly  Aval ked 
beside  a  yoke  of  plotlding-  oxen,  which  a  kind  fri<')i(l  had  sent  to 
meet  us  and  help  our  Aveaj-y  Jiurscs  over  the  sandy  beach  from 
Michigan  Tity,  we  g-azcd  upon  tln^  scene  befor<'  us,  W^ondering 
if  the  place  would  answer  the  glowing  description  we  had  heard 
of  it  and  realize  our  expe<Hations,  Ave  kept  the  Ix^aten  track  to 
about  Adams  Street,  whtnc  we  turned  directly  westward  across 
the  pi-airie  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  river 
between  liandolph  and  Ltike  Streets,  but  chaiig-cd  our  C(jurse 
about  Clark  Street,  wln-re  avc  turned  north  and  made  for  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village,  between  b'ranklinand  LaSalle  Streets,  near  the 
river.  Here  we  had  to  Avait  an  hour  or  two  until  Ave  could  lind 
.some  place  in  which  to  .>pend  the  uigdit.  Wa  at  last  found  shel- 
ter un<ler  the  roof  of  a  log  boarding-house,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  BroAvn, 
as,  I  think,  I  st^iti.'d  in  a  fm-mer  letter.  While  Avaiting-  around 
that  afternoon,  Ave  had  amph;  timi,'  to  make  a  few  Jiotes  of  our 
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surroundings.  AVliat  few  buildings  there  were  on  the  South- 
Side,  were  builr  on  tlie  piairie.  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
river,  wi til  an  liulian  trail,  deeply  indented  in  the  soil,  runniii- 
close  to  it  aloiii:  its  bank.  There  was  no  road  or  street  thro^vn 
up.  but  the  hoase>  and  stores  were  scattered  liere  and  there  from 
about  State  Street,  on  the  east,  to  the  forks  of  the  river  westward. 
On  the  West-Side  were  several  l)uilding's,  and  on  the  Xorth-Side. 
east  of  Dearborn  Street,  was  also  a  cluster  of  small  houses.  From 
I>earborn  Street  west,  the  North-Side  was  one  dense  forest,  with 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  k\ii- buildings  and  a  house  and  barn. 
situated  on  tht^  point  made  by  the  Xorth-Branch  as  it  emptied 
into  the  main  stn-am.  where  Judge  Harmon  resided. 

Such  was  the  general  a.sp<'et  of  the  place,  as  seen  from  the  s})ot 
where  we  stood,  near  Franklin  Street.  The  building  that  at- 
tracted most  of  our  attention  that  evening,  as  it  Avas  near  ton-. 
and  had  five  or  si\-  Avindows  on  the  side  fronting  on  Franklin 
Street,  was  the  meeting-house,  probably  about  16  x  24:.  owned,  so 
we  afterward  found,  by  the  Baptists,  but  then  used,  being  tin* 
only  one  in  the  village,  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  a- 
well.  It  Ava>  a  common  frame-building,  void  of  paint  or  othci- 
outside  adin-miicnt.  Tlie  lit  ting-up  inside  was  of  the  most  primi- 
tive character.  The  seats  were  made  of  common,  planed  board-. 
witliout  any  back-,  if  I  remember  right.  Thi'  reading-desk,  on  a 
idatform  alightlv  raised,  m  as  of  the  same  rough  material,  but  the 
Gospel  was  })rt'ached  there  weekly,  in  all  its  purity,  by  three  a- 
g:ood  men  as  could  l)e  found  in  the  pulpit  of  ihe  present  da}'. — tiir 
Hev.  ^[r.  Fi-eeman,  the  Jiaptist,  who  preached  in  the  morning. 
and  .^oon  left  this  Avorld,  I  tru>t.  for  a  better;  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  still  living  among  us.  who  preached  in  thcafteriioon  : 
and  Rev.  Ib.nry  Whitehead.  }'ct  a  resident  of  the  City,  in  tic 
evening-.  Thf  -iuuing  was  led.  -nch  as  it  was.  by  a  sergeant  from 
tlie  garrison,  w  ho  usually  sang'  -  Old  llundred.'"  or  some  such  tune. 
with  a  nasal  twang-  that  Avas  dreadful  to  listen  to.  The  congre- 
g*atiou  generally  averaged  abniit  thirty  to  thirty-tlve.  The  hou-f 
in  the  afternoon  wtis  generally  pretty  Avell  tilled  Avith  cliildren 
attending  Sunday-school. 

The  Jlev.  ^l\\  Portei',  in  his  >pe<Mdi  at  tlie  unveiling  of  the  tab- 
let, said  the  lir.-t  Sunday-s<'ho(»l  in  tlie  Aillage  Avas  comme]ic('d  b}' 
Maj.  AVilcox  in  the  garrison,  but  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor  inftjrin.-  me 
that  she  commeii'-ed  the  fir>t  Sundav-sehool  in  their  lo^-house  on 
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Wolf  Point,  or  ^Vcst- NVatcr  Street,  as  early  as  1832.  having  five 
or  six  scholars,  two  of  LaFramboise's  being  among  them:  and  she 
also  says  she  was  the  only  white  woman  that  staid  outside  the 
garrison,  in  the  Indian  scare  of  tliat  year. 

It  was  also  stated  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Hon.  John  ~\Vent- 
worth,  in  his  speech,  that  Col.  T>eaubien  bronght  the  first  piajio 
into  the  City,  whereas  it  was  Snuniel  Brookes,  who  brought  it 
Avith  him  from  London  in  1833,  and  rented  it  out  to  the  Colonel 
for  a  few-months,  afterward  selling  it  to  him.  I  don't  know  as  it 
is  of  nnich  consequence,  but  we  might  as  well  have  it  correct. 

Mr.  Porter  held  the  evening  meetings  weekly,  in  a  small  log- 
huilding,  situated  on  AVater  Street,  between  Dearborn  and  State 
Street-,  used  iji  the  day-time  for  a  school-room,  and  occupied  by 
Miss  Chappel  and  a  fcAV  scholars.  Such  was  the  commeucemeut  of 
three  of  the  largest  denominations  in  this  City  of  beautiful 
cluu'ches.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  forty-seven  years  should 
have  made  such  a  ehunge.  Dut  il  is  the  same  with  everything. 
The  first  si-hool.  as  Isnid  before,  wii^;  kept  by  Miss  Chappel,  now 
Mrs.  J.  Portei-,  fujlowed  by  Mi-s  liarrow,  in  th(^  >pri]ig,  who  in- 
■creased  the  number  with  a  few  liirgtu"  scholars. 

The  first  public->chool  was.  T  think,  opened  on  the  North-Side. 
mid  taught  by  Mr.  AVatkins,  in  the  fall  of  1831-.  A  small  building 
on  Dearborn  Street  was  occupied  ns  a  public-school,  in  1835,  Geo. 
Davis,  a  well-kuowu  character  in  Chicago  for  years  afterward, 
being  the  teachei'.  Sui-h  was  the  small  begiiming  of  the  splendid 
>chool-system  of  the  present  dny.  Who  could  have  thought,  in 
their  wildcat  dreams  tor  the  fiiture,  that  such  splendid  structures 
lis  we  now  have.  coiUaiuing  their  thousands  of  children,  would 
ever  liave  been  erected  on  the  wet  prairie  surrounding  the  vilhige 
at  that  time.  Tlic  first  brick  public-school  was  l)uilt  on  Madison 
Street,  between  Dearborn  and  Slate,  in  1814. 

There  were  several  hotels  in  Chicago,  when  we  arrived — the 
^Ian-ion  ITouse,  near  State,  on  Lake  Street;  the  Sauganash.  on 
LMarket,  kept  that  wijitcr  by  Mnrk  Tjeaubien:  Ingersoll'son  West- 
Water,  then  known  as  Wolf  Point,  facing  the  main  river, — a  log- 
building  with  a  }«i;iz/.a  in  front  of  it:  and  the  Greeji-Tree  Hotel. 
still  standing  I  think,  on  Cantil  Street,  north  of  Lake,  the  build- 
of  which  was  llien  not  quite  fini-hed.  These  were  all  filled  to 
^)verfliAvingwith  boarders  and  travelers,  but  how  many  each  cared 
for  I  can  not  sa  v.    Of  course  the  aecommodations  fur  the  comfort  of 
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their  guests  were  of  the  roughest  and  most  primitive  kind — a  cliii\ 
bar-room,  full  of  smoke,  "was  all  the  sit  ting- room  provided  for  gen- 
tlemen at  any  rate,  whatever  they  miglit  have  had  for  ladies.  A^ 
for  the  tables  they  set — well.  I  suppose  they  did  the  best  they 
could,  for  certainly  there  were  few  dainties  to  he  purchased  that 
winter  for  love  or  money,  and  tlie  appliances  for  cooking  were 
very  far  from  Avliat  the}^  now  are.  In  many,  a  pot  hung  over  :i 
wood-lire,  a  frying-pan  and  a- baking-pot  was  about  all  they  h-nl 
for  culinary  purposes  in  those  days. 

There  were  several  stores.  John  AVrighC>,  between  Dea rijorn 
and  State  Streets,  A\'as  the  most  easterly.  Then  there  a\  ere  two 
small  stores  near  the  corner  of  Dearborn j — one  used  as  a  bake-sliop 
and  tlie  other  as  a  grocery  or  saloon,  between  Dearborn  and 
Chirk  Streets  were  several  buildings,  used  as  stores  and  dwelling- 
houses.  Medore  Leaubien  had  a  >.tore  just  west  of  Dearborn. 
Then  came  two  c»r  ihree  dwellings,  and  tluMi  the  stores  kept  by 
Pruyne  ik>  KimbiM'lv'.  C.  L.  Harmon,  and  George  AV.  Dole.  StUl 
west  of  thos(!  were  AValter  Jvind)all  and  P.  .F.  W.  Peck,  on  the 
corner  of  LaSallc  I'hilo  Car[)ejiter  kept  a  drug- store  in  a  loiz- 
building  on  the  rivcr-l)ank.  Then  John  S.  C.  Ifog-an  kept  a  ston- 
and  post-otTice  in  an  old  log- building-  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Water  Streets.  John  Dates,  stiil  livijig-  in  Chicago,  was  clerking 
for  liim  at  that  time  1  have  heard  him  say  he  used  to  kee[)  tlu^ 
letters  in  an  old  l»o(»t-top. 

But  they  had  got  further  advanced  than  that  on  our  arrival,  a- 
they  had  a  few  rough  board  pigeon-holes  back  of  tlie  ccuntcr, 
where  they  u.-ed  to  })Ut  the  few  letters  or  papers  that  came  to  the 
village. 

Just  south  of  Ifogan's  store,  on  ^larket  Street,  was  the  Sauga- 
iiash,  wliere  Mark  Punuibien,  lately  deceased,  used  to  keep  tavern 
and  play  liis  violin  every  evening  to  annise  his  guests.  Opi)Osite- 
that  was  the  bridge  across  the  river.  And  such  a  britlgel'  It  wa> 
built  of  round  logs,  cut  from  the  adjoining'  woods.  Four  logs. 
framed  togt^ther.  making  a  scpiare,  were  called  a  bent,  one  end  of 
which  Avas  sunk  in  the  river,  leaving  the  top  of  it  about  tliree  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  Avater.  There  Aven^  two  of  these  sunk  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  about  thirty  feet  apart.  Then  straiiiht. 
rouiid  logs  Avere  thrown  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  either 
side,  on  to  the-e  bents,  others  crossed  from  bent  to  bent,  and  vniall 
trees,  about  six  inchc.'^  in  diameter  and  inn  feet  long.  A\t  re  laid  ' 
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transversely  on  the  logs,  making  the  roadway.  These  were  thrown 
on  loose — no  spike  or  pin  being  used.  There  were  no  rails  on  the 
sides,  and.  as  it  shook  and  trembled  under  every  team  that  crossed 
over,  it  Avas  ii<>t  .surprising  that,  once  in  a  while,  a  span  of  horses 
should  jump  into  the  river.  I  saw  one  myself  that  winter — a 
splendid  team.  ju>t  driven  in  from  Detroit,  and  tlie  best  in  the 
City — phmge  iJito  the  river  and  drown,  before  we  could  lielj) 
them.  The  only  wonder  Avas  tliat  the  four-horse  stage-wagon 
managed  to  gr't  safely  over  ^o  many  times. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  at  the  corner  of  AVest-Lake  auvl  West- 
Water  Streets.  Bob  Kinzie,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  kept  tlu^ 
largest  store  in  town,  though  chiefly  tilled  with  goods  for  the 
Indian  trade.  There  was  beside  Kinzie's  on  the  West-Side,  but 
that  would  he  ahoat  all.  some  tln-ee  or  four  small  groceries,  where 
litjuor  was  retailed. 

On  the  Xonh-Side,  east  of  Dearborn  Sti-cet.  there  were  two  or 
three  small  stores  and  groceries,  and  several  houses  on  Xorth- 
AVater  Sireet.  a  small  brick-house  near  X.-State  SL  being  then 
the  oidy  one  in  the  village.  It  belonged  to  Charles  Chapmnn.  a 
notorious  character  in  those  days.  East  of  Rush  Street,  on  t\ic: 
river-bank,  was  a  building  occupied  by  Xewberry  Sc  Dole,  who 
did  the  forwarding  business  of  the  plai-e  in  a  couple  of  large 
covered  wagons  that  made,' continual  trips  to  Galena,  which  was 
then  a  flourishing  town  near  the  ^Mississippi,  and  doing  quite  an 
exten-ive  business  with  the  miners. 

Such  was  the  Chicago  ol"  those  tlays.  You  can  fancy  how  many 
houses  it  would  take  to  ucconnnoilate  about  oOO  people,  when  half 
of  them  boarded  in  the  ttiverns  and  board ing-houses,  and  the  other 
half  were  crow<l*  d  into  small  dwellings  and  rooms  over  the  stores. 
Still  cast  of  the  warehouse  was  a  whitewashed  log-house,  with  a 
row  of  poplar  trees  before  it. — the  formei-  residence  of  John  Kin- 
zie, wlios(i  sf»n  was,  at  this  time  living  in  a  spacious  log-house 
fronting  the  ri\  <.'r  oji  tin.' Xorth-Side,  about  State  Street.  lieyond, 
and  still  fuithrr  to  the  ea>t,  -were  to  be  :nvn  the  beautiful  waters 
of  Lake  ;Mi<;higan,  the  shores  of  which  Avere  not  then  disligured 
i)y  either  buildings  or  piers.  But  it  did  not  long  remain  so,  as  the 
coming  winter  siw  the  laborers,  with  the  accustomed  shanties, 
occupying  the  sandy  IjimicIi  en  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where 
they  Avere  soon  busily  at  Avork  for  the  Govermnent,  constructing 
the  harbor  and  turning  tlie  course  of  the  river  into  its  present 
channel. 
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To  the  south  of  ilie  villag-e  wa*  an  almost  iiiternrmal)lc  })r;iiri«'. 
said  to  bo  300  miles  in  lenj^-th,  with  only  one  small  belt  ot"  timlKr 
to  break  the  monotony  of  its  level  surface,  reaehinii-.  as  we  were  toKJ. 
to  tlie  most  southern  point  of  tlie  State,  to  which  you  could  trav.  ' 
by  crossing  only  that  one  small  belt  of  timber,  before  mentioned — iv »! 
a  quarter-of-a-mile  in  width.  The  country  iinmediately  arouii't 
the  villaiie  Avas  very  low  and  Avet,  the  banks  of  the  river  not  h.'ini; 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  ^h<v>' 
than  one-third  of  the  river  was  covered  Avith  wild  rice,  leavin-^ 
but  a  small  stream  in  the  centre. 

Parties  informed  us  that,  in  tlie  sprinu",  Ave  should  lind  it  alii!"-? 
impossible  to  get  aronnd  for  the  uuul — a  trnth  A'ery  forcibly  ilhi- 
tnited  Avhen.  a  few  months  later.  I  got  into  a  AA'agon  to  go  abnnt  a 
milc-and-a-half  northwest,  to  a  honse  Daniel  Elston  Avas  buildini: 
on  the  west  side  of  the  riA-cr.  It  was  Avith  the  greatest  dihuult} 
tliat  tAvo  good  horses  could  pull  the  empty  wagon  throngli  fii  • 
tAvo  feet  of  mud  and  water  across  the  prairie  we  had  to  pass.  I  oinr 
heard  Mr.  Elstoifs  place  called  "The  ISInd  Farm."  not  an  ina])])!"- 
priate  name  for  it  at  that  time.  A  year  or  tAvo  later  1  saw  n):iiiv 
teams  stuck  fast  in  the  streets  of  the  A^llage.  I  remendjer.  on- » . 
a  stage-coach  got  mired  on  Clark  Street,  opposite  the  i)ri  ^'  n: 
Sherman  House,  where  it  remained  seA'eral  days,  with  a  hoar-i 
driven  in  the  nmd  at  the  side  of  it  bearing  thi-  inscri})tion  :  "N" 
bottom  here."  I  once  saw  a  lady  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  niidd'.'- 
of  Kandolph  Street  at  the  crossing  of  LaSalle.  She  was  evid*.  iti  ja 
in  need  of  help,  as,  every  time  she  moA'ed,  she  sank  deeper  aii'i 
deeper.  An  old  gentleman  from  the  country,  seeing  the  situatioi:. 
offered  to  help  her,  Avhich  had  .>uch  an  effect  upon  herniod'-i\ 
that.  Avith  one  desperate  effort,  she  drew  her  feet  out.  minii>  hrr 
sIkxjs,  Avhich  Avere  afterAvard  found  over  a  foot  deep  in  the  mir«-. 
and  reached  the  sidewalk  in  her  stockings.  I  could  tell  innun.cr- 
able  talcs  of  the  dreadfully  muddy  roads  we  had  to  encounter.  l"if 
a  few  such  Avill  suffice. 

In  1838  or  '39,  the  oidy  way  two  of  our  most  fa-hionablc  youui: 
ladies  from  the  Xorth-Side  coukl  get  to  the  rrcsbyicrian  Clniivii. 
on  (dark  Street,  near  I^ake,  Avas  by  riding  in  a  dung-cart,  wil'i 
robes  throAvn  on  the  l.'ottom,  on  which  they  sat.  1  once  saw  iho-. 
siunelaflie.>  dumped  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  thechni'ch.  throuii'' 
the  negligence  of  their  driver  in  not  putting  in  tiie  holt.  Aiioth'  i' 
story,,  told  in  a  lecture  given  by  Jas.  A,  Marshall,  is  rather  more  tiian 
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I  can  voiieli  for.  It  was  this  :  that  our  iiiiiiistcr.  ^^■]io  was  theii  :i 
youiiii'  bacheh)r.  in  walking  home  witli  a  yoiuig"  lady  from  Wcd- 
nesday-cvcniiig'  meetiiig.  got  into  a  slongli.  and,  in  their  endiMVor- 
to  extricate  themselves.  kei)t  sinking'  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
they  were  more  than  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  that  ii 
Avas  only  from  their  screaming  for  help  that  assi>tance  came,  and 
saved  them  from  a  muddy  and  watery  grave.  I  know  of  no  slough 
that  M  as  deep  enough  for  that,  except  one  running  -^outh  fnun  tin- 
river  ulx)Ut  State  Street,  gradually  lessening  to  about  Adams 
Street.  There  was  also  a  very  wet  spot,  or  slough,  on  Clark  Street. 
south  of  Washington.  The  A'illagc>  Trustees,  wishing  to  ilrain  it. 
and  Jiaving  no  fund  on  hand,  applied  to  Strachan  ».\i:  Scott,  the 
tirst  l)rokers  that  came  here,  for  a  loan  of  -'•'GO.  But  the  war\ 
Scotchmen  refused  to  let  them  have  it.  unless  E.  U.  William- 
endorsed  it,  which  he  vlid.  This  Avas  probably  the  lir>t  luan  made 
by  the  City  of  Chicago.  Compare  it  witli  the  millions  ,<he  luis  bor- 
rowed since:  what  a  contrast  I 

Before  leaving  the  .-ubjcci,  I  nmst  >ay  a  i't'W  words  rcspectim: 
the  early  etforts  of  our  City  Fatliers  to  etfectually  diain  the  vil- 
lage. As  I  have  said  before.  Chicago  Ava-  very  low  and  exct.-edingly 
Avet.  The  tirst  clfort  made  Avas  on  Lakt;  Street.  Avhere,  after 
mature  deliberation,  our  Milage  Solons  passed  an  ordinance  for 
tlie  digging  out  of  the  street  to  the  depth  of  thlve  leet.— a  little 
the  deejjcr  in  the  centre.  This  naturally  drained  the  lots  contig- 
uous to  it:  and,  on  being  covered  Avilh  long,  heavy  [dank,  or  tim- 
ber, running  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  for  a 
few  months  after  it  was  linished  made  a  A'ery  good  street.  Bml  it 
Avassoon  found  that  iieav\"  teams  going  over  it  worked  the  tinil>ers 
into  the  ]uud:  and  it  was  consequently  squash,  -.pia-h.  until  at 
last,  in  Met  weather,  the  nmd  would  sphi-h  up  int<t  the  horses' 
faces,  and  the  jjlan  was  condemned  a--  a  failure.  1:  w  as  tried  two 
<>v  three  years,  when  the  planks  were  lemoved.  and  it  was  filled 
itp  two  oi-  three  feet  aljove  the  original  siiit'ar-e.  Tiii>  was  found 
to  work'  better.  a>  it  naturally  \\vnil(l.  and  the  sanu'  system  of  llll- 
ing-up  has  been  contimie<l  from  timi'  to  tiuje.  until  some  of  the 
streets  are  live  or  six  feet  above  tlie  original  surfne  of  the  prairie. 
The  tilling-up  an-wered  a  double  puri)o>»-.  as  it  not  only  made 
better  road-,  l>ut  it  ejiabled  tlie  owners  of  the  adjoining  lots  to 
ha\^c  good  cellars  without  going  much  below  the  Jevel  of  th<' 
pi-airie,  thus  getting  a  drainage  into  the  rivei*.     The  first  year  or 
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two  wo  wcvo  hero,  there  was  not  a  cellar  in  Chicago.  A  pH«J 
joke  was  tokl  about  tiie  first  brick  Trcmoiit  House  that  was  pu? 
up.  Of  course  it  was  at  first  built  to  tiie  ^rade  of  tiiat  peri««i ; 
but,  as  the  grade  was  every  uow  and  tlieu  established  liighcr,  ai.  i 
still  liig-her, .it  at  la<t  left  the  hotel  three  or  four  feet  below  tii'- 
surface  of  the  I'oad  in  front  of  it,  and  ste[)s  were  built  around  i* 
both  on  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets  for  the  convenience. «>f  per-vai-v 
going"  there  or  passinii"  aloni^-  the  sidewalk.  A  wai-'  of  a  lell(e.\. 
from  Xew  Orleans,  while  visiting'  here,  wrote  back  to  his  }):ip'r 
that  tiiey  neeti  not  talk  any  more  about  the  low  land  of  X.s\ 
Orleans,  for  Chicago  had  got  a,  brick-iiotel  five  stories  liigh  tli:n 
was  s<)  heavy  that  it  had  sank  into  tlic  soft  soil  several  feet,  and 
had  forced  the  ground  up  into  the  .<itreet.  around  it.  I  rnu,-! 
say  it  had  that  appearance.  The  building  was  afterward  rai-ml 
eight  feet,  l>ringing  it  up  to  the  grade,  and  making  cellars  an-l 
basements  underneath.  It  ^vas  the  first  brick- building  evi  i 
raised  in  Chicago,  and  the  rai-inu  was  done  at  :i  cost  to  il" 
proprietors.  Ira  and  .Tame'>  (.'ouch,  (.f  some  .'S-15.000.  The  con- 
tractor. I  think.  c;nne  from  Boston,  and  many  wen'  the  propln - 
cies  that  the  bui'ding  would  fill  doun  during  the  proces-.  Ihii 
it  was  raised  without  the  breaking  of  a  pane  of  glass,  althomrit 
it  was  IGOxlSO  feet.  After  the  success  attending  the  i'ai>ing  of  th'' 
Tremont,  many  others  A^'ert.^  raised  to  grade,  and  at  last  one-lialt<»r 
<a  block  of  heavy  buildings  on  Lake  Street  were  successfully  rai-c*!. 
rt  took  5'H)0  screws  and  500  men  to  accom[)lish  it. 

The  Xorth-Side.  between  the  liix'cr  and  Xorth-State  Strcci. 
was  very  wet.— the  water  lay  six  to  nine  inches  (h:fp  the  yi!- 
round, — and  on  the  West-Side,  for  ten  miles  out,  the  water  lay  in 
places  two  feet  dee}),  and  in  wet  weather  the  whole  siul;icc  w:i- 
covered  with  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ridges  between 
the  City  and  tin-  DesPlaines  Iliver.  T  built,  in  the  fall  of  "K'-.  on 
the  corner  of  AVashingtou  and  Jetrei--<»n  Streets,  and  many  a  tini' 
had  to  wade  ankle-deej)  in  water  to  get  there,  before  I  cut  a  dii*  h 
to  the  river  to  drain  it.  On  taking-  ;i  trip  to  the  yorthwest.  i:» 
the  spring  of -3-3,  the  water  was  so  d<'e[)  a  little  north  of  rullert"!! 
AveniU'.  on  the  ^lilwankce  road,  that  it  came  into  the  wantjit-"'  ">^ 
several  times  before  we  reached  the  ridge  at  Jefferson,  lu  goi".- 
out  to  a  convention.  June  I,  1810,  there  was  so  rniu^h  wat(  r  on  the 
pmirie  west  of  the  City  that  it  took  us  nearly  the  whole  day  t" 
reach   Dotv's   Hotel,  on   the  rid'je  about   t'ai  miles  west  of  tii<- 
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Coiirt-Houso.  AVe  were,  of  course,  traveling-  iii  waooij>.  as  that 
was  long'  before  t lie  era  of  railroads.  But  I  liave  said  euougli  to 
-liow  the  cliaracter  of  the  soil  of  Chicago  and  surroundiug  country. 
It  certainly  Avas  decidedly  a  very  low  and  wet  spot  on  which  to 
I'uild  a  city,  before  it  was  drained  and  sewered,  and  (he  only  won- 
der is  that  it  has  become  the  raagnilicent  City  that  we  boast  of  at 
the  present  day.  with  blo^.'ks  of  buildings  far-surpassuig  in  elegance 
<»t'  structure,  durability,  and  size,  any  thai  can  be  found  in  the 
business  pans  of  either  London  or  Paris. 


IV. 

In  my  la>r  communication  to  you.  I  gave  my  views  of  Chicago 
and  the  surrounding  conntrx  as  it  was  in  1n:33  and  183i.  and  T 
supposed  that  everybody  that  was  acfjuainted  with  the  place  in 
those  early  days  would  fci-iaiiily  have  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
«lecidedly  v«'ry  low  anii  wci.  IJnt  Mr.  (J.  .S.  IJiibbtu'd.  one  of  our 
oldest  and  mi>-i  res])ected  citizens,  says  I  gave  a  wrong  impression 
in  saying  that  ihe  roads  in  the  surrounding  country  and  the  streets 
of  the  city  wen-  always  bad  and  inipjssabh'.  I  did  not  say  so,  but 
did  say  that,  on  (.>ur  arrival  here  in  the  fill  of  'oo.  parlies  told  us 
Ave  should  find  it  a  very  nnuhly  [ilace  in  the  S})ring.  And  so  we 
certainly  did,  :.nd  I  g:i\c  m my  items  i-orrol>orating  those  views. 
liut  in  a  dry  season,  in  the  <ii miner  and  fdl.  1  admit  the  roads 
Wore  as  level  and  smooth  a-  (-..uld  Ik;  desired.  i\\u\  tin?  only  di'aw- 
l>ack  against  comforlabh;  traveling  was  the  clouds  of  dust  that 
enveloped  us.  Ihit  1  am  now  going  to  give  a  f(?w  reminiscences  of 
trips  made  in  those  early  times  to  neighboring  place-,  and  also  a 
journey  to  the  East  in  the  spring  of  *34.  which  I  think  will  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  who  now  ride  over  the  same 
ground  with  such  comfort  and  ease  in  rullman  cars. 

The  iirst  trip  I  look  was  to  the  East,  when  the  common  route 
was  by  stage-wagon  that  ran  days  and  laid  up  nights,  taking  about 
iivedays  to  Di'troii.  But.  preferring  water  to  land,  when  com- 
pelled to  vide  in  that  style.  I  crossed  Lake  Michigan  to  St.  Joseph 
in  a  snifill  sail-boat  called  the  '-Westward  Ho,"  about  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  that  had  wintered  iiere,.  and  had  made  weekly  trips 
across  the  L;ike  bringing  over  about  ten  barrels  of  flour  a>  her  full 
cargo.     The  Ibrward  part  was  decked  over  for  about  eight  feet,  in 
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which  there  were  four  berths,  and  in  one  of  these  the  Capfaiii 
ensconced  himself  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  in  the  Lake,  Iciivinu 
a  man  who  was  workiui^'  his  passaae  to  steer.  But.  kju^wijiL:- 
nothinir  of  steering  or  navigation,  and  the  winl  chan'iuiL:"  a  liitli-. 
he  headed  lier  again  for  Chicago,  and  on  arriving  outside,  at  {];•■ 
mouth  of  the  River,  he  called  the  Captain  ux>  to  take  her  in.;i! 
which  he  was  mad  enough,  swearing  he  had  a  great  mind  t  > 
throw  him  overboard.  But  we  headed  again  for  Sr.  Joe.  arriviii.: 
there  about  seven  the  next  morning.  Toward  evening  of  the  da} 
we  left,  the  Captain  had  again  takeu  himself  to  his  berth,  leav- 
ing me  to  steer  tlu-ough  tlie  niglir.  which,  foriuuutel\",  was  as 
lovelv  and  calm  a  one  as  was  evei-  seen  in  tlie  month  of  May. 
St.  Joe.  was  then  like  most  Western  A'illages.  Consisting  d" 
a  tavern,  a  i)retty  good  one,  at  which  we  breakfasted,  a  black- 
smith-shop, store,  and  several  honses.  From  there  I  walkol 
through  the  woods  to  Xiles.  distant  a  little  over  thirty  miles,  and 
situated  on  the  IJiver  St.  Joe.  Xiles  was  a  little  larirer.  ajid  a  vil- 
lage of  more  im[)ortance.  than  St.  Joe,  as  it  was  on  the  stage-road 
from  Chicago  to  Detroit.  I  walked  over  the  road  the  next  da> 
about  forty  mik>s  to  AVhite-Pigeon  Prairie,  and  from  there,  the 
followinu"  day.  forty- tivc  miles  to  (.'oldwater.  another  village  of 
about  tlie  same  size  as  those  b«'fore  desciibed.  I  was  there  o\ia-- 
taken  by  the  stage  from  Chicago  and  also  by  a  farmer's  waiion. 
both  bound  lV»r  Detroit.  I  took  passage  with  the  latter,  luii 
exclianged  with  a  friend  from  Chi'-ago  who  soon  after  arrived  (^n 
horseback,  nnd.  bring  weary  of  hi-«  ride.  1  gladly  took  his  jjlacc- 
and  rode  into  Detroit,  then  a  city  containing  8.00()  to  10.000  inhal)- 
itituts..  Fi-om  there  I  took  the  steamer  to  Butfalo,  which  m;ide 
semi-weekly  trips  between  the  two  eities. 

Eulfah)  was  hardly  as  much  of  a  city  as  Detroit,  although  if 
Claimed  some  S.Ooij  inhabitants.  Lroni  there  I  took  a  little  steamer 
that  made  daily  trips  down  the  Niagara  lliver  to  the  Falls  and 
landed  us  on  the  Canadian  side,  above  the  (Jliftcni  House,  whi-h 
was  then  just  built,  and  was  the  only  hotel  on  either  side  of  the 
Falls,  which  might  then  be  seen  in  all  its  native  grandeur.  Ix  fon* 
the  hand  of  man  had  done  what  it  could  to  destroy  its  sui>limity. 
From  there  a  line  of  stages  nin  to  Niagara,  a  small  village  on  the 
river  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  from  whieh  place  a  sicamer 
crossed  the  Lake  to  Toronto,  lu}'  destination.  I  staid  there  until 
tlic  following  November,  when   I   returned  to  Chicago  over  tin- 
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^imc  route,  and  in  about  the  same  manner,  except  that  I  walked 
lYom  Detroit  to  Xiles.  Tlie  roads  for  lifty  miles  west  from  Detroit 
weit^  literally  impassable:  at  least  twenty  loaded  teanrs  were  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  abandoned.  From  Xiles  I  took  stage  to  Chi- 
cago: the  little  vessel  in  whirh  1  crossed  the  Lake  in  the  spring- 
iiaving'  gone  to  the  bottom. 

The  next  trip  I  took  was  in  the  spring  of '3o,  when  myself  and  a. 
friend  liii-ed.a  couple  of  Indian  ponies,  and.  with  blankets  strapped 
beliind  us.  started  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  tlie  point  of 
land  afterward  known  as  Dutclnnan's  Point.  Tlicn.  striking  an 
Indian  trail  that  led  lo  the  Desplaine>:  River,  about  llfteen  miles 
from  here,  ^vhere  Allison  r>ridge  jiow  is.  we  crossed  the  river  on 
the  ic(\  tollow'ng  the  trail  on  the  we-^t  side  of  the  stream,  still  in 
a  uortlierly  direction,  until  we  arrived  at  a  spot  a  little  west  of 
AVaukeg.in.  The  country  throtigh  which  we  traveled  was  then 
just  as  Xature  made  it — a  beautiful  rolling- prairie,  without  fence 
i)r  house  to  mar  the  delightful  views  that  from  time  to  time  came 
in  sight  as  we  rude  along.  It  was  then  not  even  surveyed  by  the 
(Tovernment.  I  mu-t  make  one  exception  as  to  fences,  however, 
for  old  >[ark  Xol)l(Miad  a  farm  partly  fenced  in,  about  six  miles 
from  In.'re.  on  the  Xorth  Hraneh.  which  was  the  t)nly  fencin^g  seen 
<»n 'Uir  ri<le  of  forty  mile-.  About  thirty  miles  frum  the  City,  in 
the  middle  of  a  prairie,  a  pioneer  had  just  started  building  a  log- 
house,  and  there  was  a  shanty  some  ten  miles  farther  tip  the  river 
to  which  we  Avere  direciing  our  steps,  or  rather  guiding  our 
horses.  Tlie  o.-l«^)r-il>le  reason  for  our  trip  was  to  take  up  a  claim. 
It  was  the  fadiion  then:  everybody  took  up,  or  made,  a  claim  on 
160  acres  of  Government  land,  on  which  they  could  get  a  pre-emp- 
tion, provided  they  made  certain  iniprovetncnt^,  and,  like  our 
neighbors,  we  nuist  of  course  have  our  claim,  though  what  earthly 
use  it  Ava^  to  be  to  us.  unless  we  were  going  to  turn  farmers,  I 
could  not  siiy.  After  having  a  chat  with  ihe  pioneer  before  men- 
tioned, and  getting-  what  directions  we  coidd  from  him  rcspccthig' 
the  location  of  the  shanty  Avhcre  we  expected  to  S[)end  the  night, 
and  which,  if  we  tni^.^ed  it,  we  should  have  to  spend  in  the  open 
air,  we  continued  our  j<jurney.  But  it  was  not  till  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  when  we  had  almo.^t  given  up  in  despair,  that,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  just  then  shed  its  rays  on  the  roof, 
we,  to  our  g"reat  joy,  de-cried  it,  and  though  it  was  btit  about  eiglit 
by  ten  feet  in  size,  and  before  our  arrival  had  eight  occupants — one 
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of  thoni  a  black  niaii — yet  we  gladly  accoptocl  their  huspitaliiy. 

ami  niatle  a  hearty  siii)pcr  of  fried  pork  and  ''corn  dodgers.''     AVc 

spent   tlio  foliowing  elay  selecting"  our   claims,  which   we  duly 

staked  oft',  and  future  parties  left  them  as  we  made  them  for  more 

than  a  year,  until  sold.     In  the  fall  of  -oo.  I  drove  out  west  it; 

where  the  city  of  Aurora  now  i<.     The  first  store  was  then  Ju.-t 

building,  by  Livingston  tV^  Powers,  of  (/hicago,  who  opened  a 

bmnch  there.     I  stoppeil  ar  Xax^erville  the  tlrst  night  out.  then 

quite  a  flourishing  little  village,  just  recovered  from  the  Indian 

scire  under  Blackhawk.     I  was  shown  the  well  Avliere  they  liid  I 

their  valuable?,  and  a  blind  mare  in  the  stable,  made  so  by  c:irry-  I 

lug  two  men  on  her  ])ack  from  there  to  Chicago — about  thirty 

miles.    From  Xaporville  to  Aurora  was  about  twelve  miles,  across 

a  prairie  without  ihe  least  sign  of  habitation.     After  dellveriiiu 

iny   load   I  drove  down  the  river  through   the  wood  to  wliere 

Oswegu  stands,  intending  to  go  to  Plainlield,  across  another  tc'i- 

mile  prairii',  fi.'r  a  load  of  corn,  it  being  very  scarce  in  Chicago. 

and  worth  '^1.7')  a  bushel.    liut  my  horses,  feeling  elated  at  having  , 

an  empty  wagon  behind  iheu).  ran  away  and  broke  an  axle.    Fori-  j 

unately.  I  was  near  the  only  dwelling  within  six  miles.     It  ^\'a<  I 

but  a  shanty,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  occupied  by  a  inan.  his  * 

wife,  and  three  or  fuur  children,  but  he  had  iu\  ax.  and.  Avith  hi- 

lirlp.  we  fixed  the  wagon  so  that  I  could  get  along  with  it.     By 

the  time  that  A\a-  done  it  was  nearly  dark.  but.  receiving  dircc-  ;: 

tions  from  liim  as  to  the  road,  Avith  the  assurance  that  I  could  noi  | 

possibly  lose  my  way,  I  started,  and  traveled  Jiour  after  hour.  | 

until,  coming  to  a  pi-inric  tire.  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  time     It  ''; 

was  bftweiMi  12  and   1  o'clock.     I  supposed  before  that  I  was  losi  :  | 

then  I  was  as-ured  of  it.     Sol  gave  the  horses  the  reins,  and  let  { 

them  go  their  own  way.     About  2  o'clock  1  was  gladdened  witii  | 

the  sight  of  a  light,  and  t^jund  myself  in  front  of  the  same  tavern  at  i 

Naperville  tliat  1  had   Irft  in  the  morning.     After  a  little  rest  1 

made  another  start  for  Plainlield,  then  about  the  oldi-st.  settlement 

in  the  country,  and  got  my  load  of  corn.  ^ 

In  1836,  I  drove  up  to  Milwaukee,  when  the  most  of  the  vil- 
lage was  on  the  west  side,  ai  Kilbournc  Town,  although  th''\- 
had  made  a  beginning  to  build  up  the  Cream  City  even  at  that 
early  day.  The  Milwaukee  House,  a  large  fram.e  hotel,  was  ju.-t 
opened,  being  built  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  city.  It  \vd< 
since  been  lowered  alxjut  fifty  feet,  to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the 
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Pit  of  the  tovrn.  From  my  first  visit  for  twenty  joxvp.,  I  went 
rhore  contimially,  marked  its  growth,  and  many  a  time  listened  to 
ihe  boas-t.>of  its  citizens  thar  it  was  going  to  rival  Chicago  in  its 
.Towth.  and  did  actnally  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  tlie  Garden 
City.  The  runners  from  the  liotel  would  go  on  board  the  Eastern 
ioats  and  tell  passengers  such  taies  of  tlic  dreadful  sickness  and 
.hily  deaths  in  Chicago  that  many  a  one  Avas  frightened  and 
•loterred  from  coming  here.  [  was  with  C'apt.  Ward  on  tlie  first 
"tc-imer  that  ever  entered  the  river,  wliich  was  then  fiUed  with 
numerous  nuid-banks,  on  which  we  grounded  several  times  befoi*e 
i'\?tting  up  to  where  the  wharves  now  are.  The  citizens  w^ere 
:il)ont  cnizy  witli  delight  at  seeing  the  boat  enter,  and  got  up  quite 
•in  impromptu  glorification.  Waukegan  Avas  not  then  settled. 
Kenosha,  or  Southport  as  it  was  called,  was  just  laid  out,  and  Root 
liiver,  on  which  is  located  Racine,  was  crossed  about  three  miles 
U-\r\n  its  moulli.  In  1842  or  '43  I  first  visited  Galena,  then  quite  a 
'ity  of  nutc,  doing  a  larger  wholesale  business  than  Chicago.  It 
was  the  centre  of  the  mining  district  for  lead,  and  was  the  point  at 
uhich  all  the  shipments  were  made  for  the  South  and  East,  being 
the  distributing  point  for  the  Upper  ^Mississippi  and  Northwest. 
Krom  there  Chicago  received  its  first  shipment  of  clarified  sugar, 
Ujught  from  the  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  refinery  who  Avas  stationed 
fliere.  It  was  only  sixty  barrels,  but  was  the  forerunner  of  an 
iinmonse  trade  afterward  done  with  St.  Louis,  through  an  agent 
■■ippoint«*d  In-re.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  I  made  tAVO  trips  to  St.  Louis 
!''>r  the  purchase  of  sugar  and  molasses,  being  the  first  CA'er  brought 
into  the  City  direct  from  the  South.  The  route  was  fnmi  liere  to 
I*eru  by  stage,  and  from  there  by  boat.  The  water  As^as  A'ery  low 
~~^j  much  so  that  there  were  only  tAVO  small  boats  running  out  of 
•.d>out  tAventy  in  the  trade.  The  rest  were  stuck  on  the  different 
-and-bars,  some  ten  or  twch-e  being  at  BeardstoAvn.  The  small 
'>oat  on  Avhich  I  took  passage  only  drew  about  two  feet  of  Avater. 
^-^onse(]uentiy  she  continued  her  trips,  but  Avas  a  whole  Aveek  reach- 
ij»g  St.  Loui-j.  The  deck-hands  on  board  AA'cre  all  slaATS,  and  the 
^'ay  the  p(xjr  felloAvs  were  trcjited  was  really  shameful.  After 
uioals  in  the  cabin  everything  Avas  swept  off  the  plates  into  tin  pans 
■'•Md  thr-n  taken  below,  when  the  darkies  AA'ould  scramble  for  the 
Contents  like  so  irumy  hogs.  At  BeardstoAvn  the  boat  grounded, 
'Hid  tlie  darkies  were  driven  into  the  water  to  float  a  hundred  bar- 
^1^  of  A\  hisky  over  the  bar.  AVhen  thus  lightened,  they  i)ried  her 
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over;  and  yet.  witli  this  wretched  treatment,  they  were  the  jol- 
liest.  merriest  >cr  of  fellows  ever  seen,  singing' luid  playing  when 
they  were  not  at  work — as  if  they  had  not  a  trouble  or  care  in  tin- 
world.  Jnst  opposite  Alton,  at  the  eiitrance  to  the  Mississippi 
she  struck  a  snag  and  nearly  sank,  but,  after  running  ashore,  they 
stuck  their  jackcoats  into  the  iiole  and  continued  iheir  journey  a- 
if  nothing  had  happened,  reaching''  the  City  a  few  hours  afterward 
without  further  nushap.  A  second  trip  I  made  soon  after  toik 
over  two  weeks  on  the  river. 

There  is  one  other  episode  in  my  early  travels  which  I  musi 
relate,  particularly  as  it  was  nvule  with  others,  and  was,  I  think. 
the  first  political  convention  ever  attended  by  Chicagoans.  It  w.i- 
in  the  Prcsidental  canvass  of  184:0 — the  year  Harrison  was  elected. 
Some  seventy  of  us  were  nominated  to  attend  a  convention  to  he 
held  at  Springheld.  ond,  as  we  wished  to  make  a  sensation,  we 
determined  to  get  the  thing  up  in  style.  Great  preparations  were 
made.  We  secuied  fourteen  of  the  best  teams  in  towni.  got  new 
canvas  covers  made  for  the  wagons,  and  bought  four  tents.  We 
also  borrowed  the  Government  yawl — the  largest  in  the  City- 
had  it  rigged  U[)  as  a  two-masted  ship,  set  it  on  the  stroniicst 
Avagon  we  could  find,  and  had  it  drawn  by  si.\:  splendid  gray 
horses.  Thus  equipped,  with  four  sailois  on  board,  a  good  band. 
and  a  six-pound  cannon  to  lire  occasional  salutes,  made  quite  an 
addition  to  our  cavalcade  of  fourteen  wagons,  we  went  off  with 
flying  colors,  amid  the  cheers  and  well-wishes  of  the  numerou- 
friends  that  accompanied  us  a  few  miles  out.  Maj.-Gen..  then 
Capt.  Hunter,  was  our  marshal,  and  the  whole  delegation  wa< 
chasen  from  the  Ix'St  class  of  citizens,  of  whom  but  few,  very  few. 
remain:  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Stephen  b\  Gale.  Thomas  B.  Carter. 
Robert  Freeman,  and,  Mr.  Carter  informs  me,  two  of  the  musi- 
cians are  still  living,  being  all  we  could  call  to  mind.  It  was 
June  7,  I  think,  tiiat  we  started,  leaving  the  City  between  9  and 
10  o'clock.  I'rom  tiie  Three-^lile  House  t<j  the  ridge,  ten  miles 
from  town,  took  us  about  the  whole  day  to  acc<nnplish.  it  wa> 
past  '>  o'clock  before  we  got  our  tents  pitched.  The  prairie  wa- 
covered  with  water,  and  the  wagons  would  often  sink  u]>  to  tin* 
axles  in  mud,  making  it  a  most  tedious  an.l  fatiguing  journey. 
r»ut  on  reaching  the  tavern,  and  finding  an  old  coon  there,  vrith  a 
barrel  of  hard  cider,  on  the  stoop — emblems  of  the  Whig  party — 
we  soon  made  ourselves  jovial  around  the  camp-lire,  over  which 
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-onie  of  our  party  were  busy  cooking  supper,  as  it  was  iiiider- 
«tood.  before  starting,  that  none  of  the  party  were  to  go  to  taverns, 
'lilt  all  fare  alike  sleeping  under  the  tents.  We  were,  of  course, 
well  supplied  with  buff\ilo-robes  and  blankets.  These,  with  a 
ittle  hay  under  tlieni.  made  comfortable  beds.  We  set  a  watch 
111  true  ndlitary  st}  le,  though  it.  was  hardly  thought  necessary,  so 
:i<;ir  to  the  tity.  AVe  were  astir  by  sunrise  the  next  morning, 
iiid,  after  partaking  of  breakfast,  started  again  on  our  journey, 
re  iching  Joliet.  Avhere  we  again  encamped  for  the  night.  During 
ihe  evening  we  were  visited  by  a  few  of  the  citizens,  who  advised 
us  to  put  ou  a  strong  guard  during  the  night,  as  a  party  of  Irish- 
men, at  work  on  the  canal,  had  determined  to  burn  our  vessel. 
On  receiving  tlii<  information,  we  took  mea-iires  at  once  for  its 
protection.  The  wagons  were  placed  in  a  circle,  the  vessel  in  the 
centre,  and  the  horses  corraled  in  the  inclosure.  Then  we  doubled 
the  guard,  which  was  relieved  every  two  hours,  and,  thus  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency,  sought  our  tents.  About  1*2  or  1  o'clock 
the  guard  arrested  two  men,  found  sneaking  under  the  wagons, 
;ind  held  th«.'m  till  morning.  With  that  exception  we  passed  a 
quiet  night,  but  in  the  mondng  received  decisive  information  that 
we  shotild  be  attacked  in  fording  the  river.  Wlien  all  prepara- 
tions were  nnde  for  a  start,  our  marshal  rode  along  the  line,  tell- 
ing those  who  had  not  already  tlone  so  to  load  their  arms,  consist- 
ing of  shot-gujjs  and  old  horse-pistols  (revolvers  being  then 
unknown),  but  to  ])e  sure  and  not  tiie  until  he  gave  the  word  of 
'.ommand.  I'ortunately  wc  escaped  without  bloodshed,  but  it 
looked  very  =>eriou-  for  ab(jut  half  an  liour.  When  we  reached  the 
tbrd  we  found  a  party  of  200  or  300  men  and  boys  assembled  to 
dispute  our  passage.  However,  we  continued  our  course,  sur- 
rounded by  a  howling  mob,  and  part  of  the  time  amid  showers  of 
stones  thrown  from  the  adjoiidng  blufl',  until  we  came  to  a  spot 
where  two  stores  w^ere  built — one  on  either  side  of  the  street — 
and  there  we  came  to  a  halt,  as  they  had  tied  a  rope  from  one 
building  to  the  other,  with  a  red  petticoat  dangling  in  the  midst 
used  by  the  Democrats  to  show  disrespect  to  Gen.  Harrison,  whom 
they  called  the  "Old- Woman  Candidate."  Seeing  us  brought  to 
a  staud,  the  mob  redoubled  their  shouts  and  noise  from  their  tin* 
iiorns,  kettles,  etc.  Gen.  Hunter,  riding  to  the  front,  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  It  was  cither  forward  or  fight.  He  chose 
the  former,  and  gave  the  word  of  command,  knowing  it  would  be 
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\  i-its,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening:  complimonted  us 
with  a  serenade,  ^uhich  we  returned  later.  One  person,  a  Mr. 
iViker,  throw  open  his  house  after  midniglit,  and  entertained  us 
■n  uood  style  with  cake  and  wine.  We  stayed  two  or  three  days, 
nuking  many  friends,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly.  Bat  there 
u-as  six  or  seven  days'  travel  to  I'each  home  again,  whicli  was  not 
•  >  pleasant.  Wc  were  delayed  by  two  puhlic  dinners  on  our  route 
■M>"k — one  given  at  Bloomin^j-ton  hy  a  riglit  jolly  lady,  wlio  made 
1  capital  spot.'.'h.  AVe  )-eturnod  by  way  of  Fox  River,  avoiding 
Toilet,  traveling  through  Oswego,  Aurora,  and  Naperville,  and. 
tliough  enjoying  our  three  weeks'  trip  very  much,  were  glad  to 
Mieet  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  escort  us  again  to  our  homes  in 
Chicago.  Such  was  a  convention  in  old  times.  What  a  chan.re 
r*>rty  years  his  brought  about  I  By  rail,  the  journey  would  take 
"In'  night,  a  day  or  two  spent  in  Springfield,  and  by  night  home 
(gain  in  luxurious  slcepinor-cars. 


V. 

I  HAVi:  previously  written  several  ai'ticles  describing  the  diffi- 
culties the  first  settlers  ha<l  in  reaching  Chicago,  as  well  as  their 
'experience  in  the  first  tow  years  of  residence  here.  I  will  now 
^dvc  you  some  idea  of  the  trouble  and  difhcultics  they  found  in 
providing  limber  and  material  with  which  to  build  even  the 
>niall  houses  and  stores  that  were  put  up  in  those  eai-ly  days. 
There  were  no  well-lilled  lumber-yard-,  with  an  office  adjoining, 
into  which  you  could  enter,  as  now,  and  leave  your  order  for  all 
the  dift"erent  kind>?  wanted.  The  whole  stock  of  pine  lumber  in 
the  village  when  I  came  here  amounted  to  5000  or  6000  feet  of 
hoai-ds,  and  that  was  held  at  8G0  per  1000.  Previous  to  1833,  most 
of  the  houses  had  been  built  of  logs,  some  round,  just  as  they  came 
horn,  the  woods;  while  the  more  pretentious,  belonging  to  the 
'•nicers  of  the  army  and  the  great  men  of  the  village,  were  built 
of  hewn  logs.  There  was  a  small  saw-mill  run  by  water  about 
five  or  six  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  where  they  had  built  a 
flam  across  the  stream,  getting  a  three  or  four  foot  head  of  watxu*; 
there  was  also  a  small  steam  saw-mill  run  by  Capt.  Bemsley  Ilun- 
toon,  situat^rl  a  little  south  of  Division  Street,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
slough  that  emptied  it-elf  into  the  river  at  that  point,  in  both  of 
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v\^hich  they  sawed  out  such  timber  as  grow  in  tlie  woods  adjoininir. 
consisting  of  oa"k.  elm,  poplar,  white  ash.  etc.  Of  sucli  lumber  nio.^t 
of  the  houses  were  built,  and  any  carpenter  that  has  ever  been  com- 
pelled to  use  it,  particularly  in  its  o-i-een  state,  will  appreciate  \t> 
quality.  Indrying  It  will  shrink,  warp. and  twist  every  vray.drav 
ing  out  iho  nails,  and,  after  a  summer  has  i)a>scd,  the  sidini'-  -.vji; 
gfipe  open,  hitting  the  wind  through  every  joint.  Such  wa-  \i\^ 
stiift"  used  for  building  in  1833  and  1834.  Some  even  did  ^\^ir-' 
than  that,  and  Avent  into  the  woods  for  their  scantling,  cuttiiij 
down  sural)  trees  and  squaring  one  side  of  them  with  the  i>n'ad- 
ax.  One  of  the  largest  house-  built  that  winter,  by  Daniel  KNt'-it. 
was  built  with  that  very  kind,  both  for  upriiihts  and  rali»Mv 
During  the  suunner  of  lS3i,  the  supply  of  pine  lumber  was  greail) 
increased,  and  the  price  much  lower.  I  think  the  most  of  it  ^'dwv 
from  Canada,  but  oven  as  late  as  1837,  timber  was  so  scarce  (and 
heavy  timber  was  used  in  large  buildings  in  those  times,  the  tY:iUi-- 
])elng  i)inn('d  together  by  mortise  and  tennon)  that,  wanting  c<>r)- 
siderable  of  it  to  put  up  a  factory,  1  found  it  cheaper  to  ])iuch:i.-- 
ton  acres  of  land,  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the  North  Braricli.  iiv'ai 
which  1  cut  the  necessary  logs,  hauled  them  into  the  City  «'i' 
sleighs,  and  had  them  squared  on  the  ground  with  the  bro:ul-ax- 
But  heavy  timber  for  frame  buildings  soon  after  that  cnne  ini" 
disuse,  as  it  was  found  the  pre-ent  way  of  putting  up  frame  buiiil- 
ings  was  much  sti-onger  and  better.  Et  used  then  to  be  called 
balloon  fraining.  G.  AY.  Sno\v.  an  old  settler,  had  the  credit  v\ 
first  originating  the  idea. 

Lumber  in  l.s37  had  got  to  be  more  plentiful  at  $18  to  .■?:.'''  ;* 
thousand,  I  put  up  a  building.  30x40,  two-story  and  basemint. 
on  the  corner  of  AVashington  and  Jctlerson  Streets.  It  Ava>  t!i'- 
largest  building  on  the  West-Side  south  of  Lake  Street,  and.  .-tank- 
ing there  alone  for  years,  served  as  a  beacon  for  many  a  bflu'd 
traveler  over  the  ten  miles  of  [)rairio  between  the  Tillage  and  tii  • 
J^esplaines  Kiver.  At  that  time,  it  seemed  a  long  way  <»ui  "' 
town.  There  was  but  one  shanty  between  it  and  Lak''-Sir<.  i 
bridge,  and  it  really  seemed  quite  a  walk  over  the  prairie  to  n.i*  '* 
it.  The  \Ve>t-Side  at  that  time  contained  but  t'ew  inhabiianiv 
TVhcn.  a  year  or  two  later,  the  village  took  upon  itself  city  an-. 
the  Third  Ward,  extending  from  the  centre  of  Lake  Street  south. 
and  all  west  of  the  river,  contained  but  sixty  voters,  the  maj">rit> 
of  wliorn  were  Whigs.     It  was  a  Whig  ward,  but  that  did  not  pn- 
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v.'iit  the  Democmt?  of  that  early  day  from  colonizing-  about  fifteen 
Iri-hinen  from  the  Xorth-Side  to  try  and  carry  ir.  I  merely  men- 
tion this  fact  as  showing-  that  the  Democrat  of  1839  was  very 
MUch  like  liis  brother  Democrat  of  ISSO.  1  might  tell  a  good  joke 
■  >t'  two  prominent  })oliticians  of  that  time — how  they  cursed  and 
-wore  at  us  when  they  found  we  positively  refused  to  receive 
iheir  fri>h  votes,  after  they  had  furnished  them  for  ten  days  with 
whisky  and  hoard :  but.  as  they  arc  still  living  in  the  City,  I  will 
not  mention  rinmes. 

From  ISO'S  to  1S43.  people  began  gradually  to  build  a  house  here 
and  there  on  the  streets  adjoining,  between  the  location  I  had 
-elected  and  the  river:  but  tlie  progress  made  was  very  slow.  Wg 
were  right  in  the  midst  of  the  panic  which  commenced  in  1837. 
1  changed  my  location  in  184:3,  and  built  on  Canal  Street,  just  south 
•  )f  [Madison,  and  still  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  bridge  at 
Lake  Street,  :md  walked  to  it  over  the  greensward  of  the  prairie. 
At  this  })oint  ii  was  foolishly  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  good  loca- 
tion for  a  residence,  as  it  was  a  dry,  good  soil  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  wliich  ^^'a-  then  a  clear,  running  stream,  and  really  looked 
pleasant.  1  built  a  hrick  house,  surrounded  it  with  a  garden,  and 
had  fine,  growing  fruit-trees ;  so  also  did  two  or  three  others,  among 
whom  were  C'has.  Tayh)r  and  Geo.  Davis,  whose  widows  are  si  ill  . 
living  on  the  AVest-Sidc :  l)ut  before  we  reaped  the  fruits  of  it,  busi- 
ness drew  near  us.  Gates  «fc;  Co.  started  a  foundry  within  a  block 
of  us.  and  in  184^  a  lumber-yard  was  established  on  the  adjoining- 
lot.  Tliat  settled  our  idea  as  to  residence  property,  ajid  in  1852  I 
moved  to  the  corner  of  Tliirt<'enth  Street  and  ]Mi(!higan  Avenue. 
Ilei-e  I  rented  a  liouse  and  garden  that  was  nearly  surrounded  with 
prairie,  lint  bu-iness  again  followed  us,  ami  six  months  after  wc 
settled  there  the  ^[ichig"an  Central  Railroad  put  tip  a  temporary 
depot  directly  opposit  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  To  be  sure 
MX'  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  iron-horse  make  his  daily  trips 
to  the  city  of  our  choice,  but  that  hardly  compensated  us  for  the 
annoyance  we  coiitimially  received  from  the  tramps  and  others  that 
came  on  the  cars,  begging  for  food  and  water;  so  wc  determined 
once  more  to  pull  tip  stakes  and  selected  a  place  on  the  lake  shore 
two  miles  80uth  of  the  city,  in  the  grove,  where  Fortieth  Street 
now  is.  But  before  speaking  of  that  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  expansion  of  the  City  in  a  southerly  direction  of  what  is  called 
the  South-Side.  ,    . 
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I  think  it  was  in  1S3G  or  1837,  that  the  old  Tremout  Avas  put  up 
on  tlie  northwt'st  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets,  owned  a;i'l 
kept  by  Ira  and  James  Couch,  tliough  in  a  very  ditteront  style  i<» 
what  it  has  been  kept  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  was  then  ;; 
common  country  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  farmers  and 
others  A'isiting  the  City.  I  have  many  a  time  met  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors on  the  prairie  brina'  a  load  of  wood  from  the  DutchmaFi- 
Point,  twelve  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  and  once  or  twice,  when 
business  was  slack,  met  him  on  the  road  to  Milwaukee,  with  a 
sleigh-load  of  butter,  dried  apples,  etc.,  to  trade  otf  to  the  denisoii- 
of  the  Cream  City  and  turn  an  honest  dolhu'.  In  1838,  the  City 
had  got  as  far  south  as  Madison  Street.  Two  of  my  friends  buih 
on  (he  south  side  of  Madison,  directly  facing  Dearborn  Street. 
This  was  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  and  seemed  a  long  way  from 
the  centi'e  of  business — Clark  and  South- Water  Streets.  But  ir 
kept  creeping  soutliward,  until,  in  1850,  it  had  reached  Twelfth 
Street,  where,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  that  and  State  Street. 
stood  the  Southern  Hotel.  In  1819, 1  was  otlered  the  ten  acres  ad- 
joining, running  from  Twelfth  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  west  of 
Slate,  for  ."?1200.  Mathew  Laflin  tells  me  he  purchased  it  for 
."?1000.  It  is  part  of  the  property  that  hiis  lately  been  sold  to  the 
raihoad  for  a  depot  at  Si^OO  to  8300  a  foot. 

Iji  18o1,  I  was  otlered,  by  the  Marine  Bank,  twciity  acres,  rnn- 
niug  from  State  Street  to  the  Lake,  for  $500  an  acre.  A  year  or 
two  later,  I  was  one  of  a  committee  to  locate  Dearborn  Seminary. 
I  urged  them  to  locate  between  Wabash  and  Michigan  Avenues. 
just  south  of  Fiftef'nth  Street,  which  was  olfered  us  for  '?25  a  foot, 
both  fronts;  but  it  was  rejected  with  scorn,  inquiring  of  me  where 
I  expected  to  get  the  young  ladies  to  till  the  school  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. At  this  time  there  was  only  a  single  buggy  track  run- 
ning in  a  direct  line  across  the  prairie  from  the  cornei*  of  State  and 
Twelfth  Streets  to  tlie  "oak  woods,"  as  the  groves  south  of  Thirty- 
first  Street  were  tlien  called.  In  driving  to  tliat  point,  we  onl> 
passed  two  hous<'s — Mr.  Clarke's,  on  Micliig^n  Avenue  and  Six- 
teenth Street,  A\iio  owned  a  farm  there,  and  ^tyrick's  tavern  ai 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  who  owned  sixty  or  seventy  acres  from 
TAventy-scventh  or  Twenty-eightli  to  Tiiirty-lirst  Street.  Then 
we  came  to  the  Graves'  tract  of  sixty  or  seventy  acres,  situated 
near  the  Lake  in  the  beautiful  grove  between  Thirty-iirst  and 
Tliirty-third  Streets,  on  wliich  was  a  house  of  resort  called  "Th*.' 
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Cottage."  The  adjoiinng  property  of  the  same  description,  south 
(.f  Thirty-third  and  north  of  Thirty-iifth  Streets,  was  in  1852 
purchased  l)>'  Senator  Douglas,  who  donated  ten  acres  of  it  to 
the  Chicago  University.  Tliis  tract  of  seventy  acres  w&s  ovrned 
before  Douglas  bought  it  by  some  bank  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  offered  for  S7000.  1  urged  its  purcliaso  by  the  City  for  a 
park  through  the  pnpers  of  that  day,  but  had  my  connnunications 
returned  to  me,  with  the  lemark  that  it  certainly  would  benefit 
Clcaverville,  but  they  did  not  think  it  would  benetit  the  citizens 
of  Chicago,  being  so  fnv  out.  From  Thirty-tifth  to  Thirty-ninth 
Street  was  the  Ellis  farm,  of  200  acres,  owned  by  Sanuiel  Ellis, 
who  lived  in  n  clapboard  house  on  the  soutliwest  cornei-  of  Thirty- 
tifth  Street  and  Lake  Avenue,  where  they  had  kept  tavern  for 
years,  it  being  formerly  the  first  station  out  of  Chicago  for  the 
Detii)it  line  of  stages.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  fixmi  "The  Cot- 
tage,'' and  tliree-quarters  from  ^Myrick's.  These  were  then  the  only 
houses  south  of  Thirterntli  Street,  except  one  or  two  small  places 
on  the  river;  but  it  ^^'as  upon  the  Ellis  farm  I  determined  to  build 
a  ftictory,  and,  for  thai  purpose,  purchased  twenty  acn.vs  of  him,  on 
the  lake  shore,  firjm  the  centre  of  Lake  Avenue  to  the  Lake,  be- 
tween Tliirty-seveiuli  and  Tliirty-ninth  Streets.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  wild  scheme,  and  many  a  time  I  was  laughed  at,  and  asked 
witli  a  smik'  if  I  ever  expected  Chicago  to  reach  as  far  south  as 
that,  being  then  two  miles  beyond  the  city-limits,  Avhicli  were  at 
IVenty-se.Qud  Street.  However,  that  did  not  deter  me.  even  when 
I  got  out  i)lan-  for  a  three-story  building  and  cellar,  bU  x  100  feet, 
and  was  informed  that  it  would  take  100  cdrds  of  stone  and  400.000 
brick  to  complete  it.     But  it  did  become  a  matter  of  gi-ave  import-  !  i 

ance,  how  I  was  to  get  the  brick,  stone,  lumber,  etc.,  on  the  ground,  j I 

as  the  brick  kilns  were  on  tlie  West-Side,  near  Twentieth  Sti'cet,  i  i 

and  there  was  no  bridge  south  of  Madison  Street.     But  being  ll; 

accustomed  to  face  ditliculties,  and,  after  looking  the  matter  over,  ^4 

concluded  the  cheapest  way  was  to  build  a  scow  and  rim  a  ferry  'f^ 

over  tlie  river  about  Twenty-second  Street,  which  I  did  for  three  '1 

or  four  montiis.  But  the  trouble  was  not  then  over.  Before  the 
tt-amst^rs  had  been  hauling  thirty  days,  the  road  track  in  some 
places  got  so  deep  in  sand  t!»at  they  intbrmcd  me  (hat  th(^y  should 
hare  to  throw  up  the  contract  (which  I  tldnk  was  only  SI  a  thou- 
sand) unless  I  would  build  some  half  mile  of  plank-road,  which  I 
accordinirlv  had  Vj  do,  and  also  build  a  bridire  in  front  of  the  uni- 
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A-ersity  over  a  slough  150  feet  iu  length.     The  stone  I  had  but  lit  il« 

difficulty  with,  as  I  contracted  to  have  that  taken  down  by  tug  on 

canal-lK)at?.     But  for  the  heavy  oak  timbers  and  joists  which  v\'on:> 

needed  I  l)uilt  another  sniaUer  scow,  and  towed  it  down  the  lakr. 

shore  with  liorses.     This  was  before  the  Illinois  C-eutral  Railro:!'! 

had  put  any  piling  or  crib- work  in  the  Lake,  when  the  shore  wa^  a 

beautiful  sandy  beach,  extending  many  feet  from  the  high  land  t«' 

the  water.     I  had,  previously  to  this,  put  u^)  several  houses  on  the 

west  side  of  the  river,  on  the  North  Branch,  near  Division  Street,  for 

the  use  of  my  workmeu.  and  wanted  those  moved  to  tlie  lake  short- 

-at  Thirty-eighth  Street.     The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  g»i 

them  there.     Many  ditlieuhies  were  in  the  way  of  taking  them  by 

water;  yet  that  seemed  the  only  feasible  plan.    One  great  objection 

was  that  Ciiicago  Avenue  biidge  had  no  di'aw  in  it  to  let  a  boat 

pass;  but,  after  taking  advice  upon  the  subject,  I  notitled  the  City 

authorities  they  nuist  remove  it.  as  they  had  no  rigid  or  authority 

to  obstruct  a  iravigable   stream;    they  removed   it  after  a  day 

or  two's  delay.     But  that  delay  cost  me  the  loss  of  one  of  the 

boats  employed  in  moving  the  houses.     I  hired  two  canal-boats,  | 

lashed  them  abreast  of  each  other,  and  chained  two  houses  cross-  | 

ways  on  them.     In  this  way  we  found  no  difficulty  in  going  to  the  | 

mouth  of  the  river.     But  a  storm  had  come  up  on  the  lake,  whi'^h  | 

compelled  us  to  wait  two  or  three  days  until  it  sul)sided.     A  mun  .|  [ 

who  had  Ix'on  left  on  board  as  watchman,  getthig  tired  of  sucli  :i  |  :• 

solitary  life,  of  his  own  accord  hailed  a  passing  tug,  and  by  him-  |! 

self  braved  the  i-olling  waves  of  Lake  ]SIichigan;  and,  though  the  ? 

storm  liad  in  a  great  measure  abated,  yet  there  was  a  heavy  sW'H 

washing  shoreward,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  minute  the  tug 

cast  tliern  olfa  couple  of  hundred  feet  from  land,  rhey  began  to 

drift  in  broadside  to  the  shore,  and  were  soon  driven  up  on  the  ;| 

beach,  the  outer  boat  sinking,  leaving  the  hous(;S,  to  all  appear-  ff 

ances,  pitcliing  into  the  Lake.     But,  fortunately,  the  chains  held 

then),  and,  without  further  damage,  they  were  landed  on  the  shcrf. 

But  Ave  were  not  so  tbrtunate  with  the  boat,  Avhich  was  wrecked 

the  following  day  bi-fore  we  oould  get  a  tug  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

Two  other  trips  were  made  and  four  more  houses  safely  landed. 

witliout  further  loss. 

Thos<3  houses  are  still  standing,  just  north  of  Pier  or  Tiiirty- 
eighth  Street,  on  Lake  Avenue,  and  are  the  same  that  were  fluat<d 
down  in  18.31,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and,  with  the  brick 
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building'  and  shiughter-hoiise  erected  the  same  year,  were  the  com- 
iiiencement  of  the  large  settlement  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
following  year  1  built  several  more  cottages,  and  soon  found  it 
almost  a  necessity  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which  I  did  in  1854:. 
In  which  scliool  was  kept  and  the  Gospel  was  i)reached  for  many 
years.  This  building-  was  afterward  removed  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  I  think  is  now  used  as  the  Village-llali,  In  1S57,  100  acres 
was  i)latted'  and  laid  out  as  the  Village  of  (Jleaverville  —  so 
named  by  the  reporter  for  one  of  the  papers  of  that  day — and 
has  since  kept  its  cognomen,  legally,  at  all  events,  although, 
from  tlie  station  en  the  Illinois  Central  "Railroad  being-  called 
Oakland,  it  has  gradually  been  known  by  that  name,  until  many 
suppose  that  to  ho  the  legal  appellation,  and  want  their  title- 
papers  so  designated.  It  was  but  a  year  after  I  erected  the  fac- 
tory on  the  lake-shore,  that  the  Michigan  Central  came  thunder- 
ing along  with  their  rails  and  iron-horse,  \vilhin  100  feet  of  the 
building,  thus  rentlering-  it  almost  useless  for  the  pur[>ose  for 
which  part  of  it  was  erected — viz.:  a  slaughter-house  for  the 
city  butchers  to  kill  in.  They  began  killing-  there,  but  the  cars 
frightened  the  cattle  so.  ihey  dropped  off  one  after  the  other, 
although  Col.  Hancock  made  his  debut  in  it  a>  a  Chicago  i)acker, 
killing  a  few  hundred  head  of  cattle  that  wintci'.  Bui  others,  as 
well  as  myself,  soon  recognized  the  locality  as  one  of  the  most 
bcautifnl  aruuml  Chicago  I'ov  iw-idence  purposes,  and  I  soon  hiid 
an  oflrr  for  a  lot  to  build  on.  by  Mr.  Fariington.  the  well-known 
wholesale  gr(»ci'r.  who  Avas  the  lirst,  except  my>elf,  to  erect  a  build- 
in.ij  on  the  village  tract.  Others  soon  followed,  and,  on  the  Illinois 
Ccrdral  i)UttinL:  on  a  train  to  run  three  times  a  day,  citizens  began 
to  be  jittrai'ted  by  the  beauty  of  the  location,  and  the  lii'st  week  of 
their  running  I  sold  live  or  six  lots.  In  1803,  1  built  a  house  for 
my.-elf.  w  here  I  have  si)ice  resided,  and  .-till  live  to  see  the  gradual 
but  wonderful  <:]iange  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  around; 
from  a  firjn.  fenced  in  witli  a  rail  fence,  to  a  populous  ncighbor- 
Inxd,  111  led  up  with  elegant  stone,  brick,  and  frame  houses, 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
the  City,  with  its  large  brick  school-hous<'S,  containing  hundreds 
of  children  (ach.  churches  of  all  d(,'nominations,  and  improvements 
<»f  every  kind.  For  the  iirst  ten  or  twelve  years  of  my  residence 
there  I  had  to  depend  on  myself  for  everything  that  was  done  to 
in)pro\e  the  neighborhood.     There  were  no  ilyde  Park  ofllcials 
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and  tlic  City  -would  liave  iiothin2:  to  do  with  r.s,  so  far  as  nnkiii2" 
streets  and  sc^Ycr5  were  concerned.  I  well  remember  the  makini: 
of  Thirly-uinth  Street.  It  was  such  a  swamp,  west  of  Cottac^^ 
GroA'e  Avenue,  that  I  liad  to  employ  men  to  shovel  it  up.  as  aieam 
could  not  work  it.  In  fact,  all  the  swales  between  the  rid^res  were 
covered  with  water  the  sumuTer  throug-h.  l)reedinir  musquitoe-  by 
the  milion,  which  vras  su])posed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  tlie  settlement  of  tlie  neighboi-hood.  TUit  with  the  drain- 
age of  tlie  land  they  soon  decreased,  and,  on  raiming  a  sewer  from 
the  L<«ke  in  1867,  west  on  the  street  mentioned  to  Langley  Avenue, 
thii^  draining  all  the  lots  contiguous  to  it,  they  disap})eared  nlto- 
getlier.  AVlien  this  part  of  the  country  Avas  first  settled  there 
were  no  i)ublic  conveyances  of  any  kind.  For  years  T  drove  in 
and  out  of  the  City  in  a  buggy.  Then  cnme  the  first  onmibus. 
lainning  to  Twelftli  Street  every  hour.  It  Avas.  after  a  year  or 
two,  extended  to  the  city-limits  at  Twenty-second  Street,  and 
gradually  more  'buses  were  put  on.  Then  souje  })ublic-s[)lriied 
individual  put  on  a  four-liorse  oninil)u^,  to  run  to  ]Vlyrick*s  Tav- 
ern, on  Tiiirtieth  Street.  That  cuntinued  until  about  1855  or  iS.'jO. 
when,  1  think,  the  horse-cais  beg-.in  to  run,  first  to  Twelfth,  then 
Twenty- Second,  extending  soon  to  Thirty- (irst.  Avhere  they 
stopped  for  several  yeirs,  until  lsG7,  wlien  the  track  was  laid  to 
Thirty-ninth,  its  i»resent  terminus.  All  who  ride  on  tliem  now 
know  'w  hat  succe>-  they  hiive  met  with,  as  they  are  continually 
filled  to  overflowing,  though  running  evei\v  three  or  four  minutes 
for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Could  Dr.  Egan  and 
Senator  Douglas  ari-e  from  their  graves,  they  would  indeed  look 
on  with  astonishment.  I  mention  them  as  the  Doctor  was  the 
first  to  get  a  charter  through  the  Legislature  for  a  horse-railroad 
from  the  Calumet  IJiver  to  Cliiengo.  He,  the  Senator,  and  myself 
organized  a'company  to  build  the  road  som.'  time  before  it  was 
commenced,  but  werc^  defeated  in  the  CityCouncil  by  their  refus- 
ing us  the  right  to  lay  down  tracks  in  the  City.  Some  two  or 
three  years  after,  the  privilege  was  gi'anted  to  others. 

While  writing  of  public  improvements,  I  will  mention  the 
water-supply.  Citizens,  the  first  year  or  two  of  iny  residence 
here,  went  to  the  ri\cr-bank  and  dipped  it  up  by  the  pailful. 
Then,  fov  a  few  years,  it  was  carted  from  the  lake  shore,  in  Avater- 
carts,  and  sold  at  10  cents  a  barrel.  After  that,  if  I  remember 
right,  a  stream  Avns  pumped  from  the  shore  into  a  tank  or  rese'r- 
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voir  luljoiiiiiii:-  the  steam  floiiriiig-iiiill  built  on  the  north-east  cor- 
ner ot'  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue;  run,  if  I  remember 
riglit.  by  ilir  hue  James  II.  AVoodworth ;  the  two  tanks  were  cer- 
tiiiniy  not  over  twelve  feet  deep,  and  stood  probably  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  from  this,  water  was  distributed 
through  log-pipes  to  a  small  portion  of  the  City.  This  continued 
until  about  lv^.3.3-*o6,  when  J.  II.  Dunham  called  a  meeting-  of  the 
citizens  to  meet  over  his  store  on  South-AVater  Street,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  need  of  a  better  and  purer  supply  of  water.  At 
that  meeting  there  were  only  live  individuals  present,  but  it  was 
the  lii-st  of  a  series  that  at  Inst  accomplished  the  object  sought,  and 
was  the  coumiencement  of  tlie  present  system  of  supply  through- 
out the  City.  Fur  many  years  it  was  pumped  from  the  shore  at 
tiie  present  sit«'  of  the  AVater-^V'orks.  but  findin!?  at  length  that 
they  pumped  about  as  nuich  small  fi>h  as  they  did  watei*,  the  tun- 
neling- of  tlie  Lake  to  the  crib,  iwo  miles  from  >hore,  w  as  conceived 
and  succes-t'ully  accom[)lished. 


VL 

Skkin'.  in  your  vahiabk-  i>ap('r  iho  late  statistics  published  by 
you  of  ilu'  busine-s  don«'  in  thi«  City,  for  the  past  }'ear.  both  in 
Packing  and  in  Grain.  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting'  to  those 
comiecled  with  the  trade  to  know  from  what  small  proportions;  it 
originally  sprang.  I  will  connnence  with  the  butchering-  and 
pa<'king  business,  and  to  do  that  nuist  go  back  to  the  early  days 
of  ISo'o.  when  Archibald  Clybouru  had  a  small  log-slaughter- 
liouse  on  the  east  sido  of  the  Xorth  Uranch,  a  little  south  of  the 
bridge  now  known  by  liis  name;  he  then  killed  weekly,  a  few 
head  of  «-attIe,  supplying  the  Garrison,  and  also  the  towns-people, 
Hnd  wasouf  of  the  tirst  who  afterward  put  up  both  beef  and  poik 
i'ov  the  siii-rnundiuL:"  coindry  and  villages,  north  and  wc>t  of  tis. 
lie  did  rpiite  an  ext«Mi-ive  trade  as  early  as  1s:>j-7,  and  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  wealthy  man  in  those  days,  not  only  from  success 
in  his  bn^iness.  hut  also  from  his  land  >peculations.  It  was  abont 
that  time,  or  probably  a  year  or  two  later,  that  he  uiade  his  fa- 
mous trip  to  Milwaukee  on  horseback,  lie  rode  an  old  favorite 
gray  hor-o  ,>t'  hi-,  making  the  trip  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  to  secure 
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a  certain  SO  acres  of  land,  in  or  near  the  city,  by  which  transact  ioi) 
he  made  some  820.000, — considered  a  large  amount  iti  tliose  liinr-. 
and  ever  after  gave  his  faithful  old  horse  free  fodder  in  his  ]ydv\i< 
and  pastures.  In  the  winter  of  184:2-3,  he  slaughtered  and  packed 
for  \Vm.  Felt  iS:  Co.,  two  or  three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  to  ship 
to  New-York  City — the  lirst  beef  ever  packed  in  this  City  for  an 
Eastern  market.  The  same  season,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  packed 
pome  cattle  for  the  East,  and  perhaps  he  is  entitled  to  tlie  lir-:t 
place  in  Chicago  packing,  as  he  had  a  drove  vt'  about  300  liog- 
brought  in  and  sold  to  the  villagers  as  early  as  1833.  and  from 
that  time  lor  many  years,  was  largely  identilied  with  the  packin- 
interests  of  the  City,  continuing  in  the  business  as  late  as  1855  or 
'56,  perhaps  later.  Maik  Xoble  also  killcil  a  beast  now  and  tlui!, 
and  sold  among  the  people  in  the  early  days  of  1833-1,  keeping  ir 
up  for  two  or  three  years  later — when  he  married  and  left  for 
Texas,  making  several  trii)S  to  tlie  City  years  after  with  large 
droves  of  cttttle.  His  brother,  John  Xoble,  still  resides  on  thf 
north  si<le  of  the  City. 

Sylve-t'^r  ^[arsh  also  started  a  butchcr-.-^hoj)  on  Dearborn  Street. 
between  I^ake  and  South-AVater  Streets,  as  early  as  1834,  carrying 
it  on  until  1836  or  '37,  when,  from  his  -ucce^s  in  the  business  and 
jand  speculations,  he  thouirht  he  was  rieh  enough,  and  left  for 
Dunkirk,  X'.  Y.,  wIhmc,  in  some  nnaicountablc  way,  he  soon  lu>i 
all  he  had:  and  in  two  or  three  years  was  l)ack  in  Chicago,  In 
partnership  with  George  W.  Dole,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dole  iV 
Marsh.  They  did  fpiite  an  exte-nsive  business,  both  in  killing  fir 
market  and  also  in  packing  for  them-elves  and  others,  at  their 
slaughter-house  on  the  South  Branch. 

ft  was  with  this  tirm  that  Oramel  S.  and  \i.  >[.  Hough  served 
their  apprenlice.-hi[)  to  the  pa<;king  business;  who,  for  inany 
years  after,  were  extensively  known  amcjng  those,  conneclcd  with 
the  packing  interests  of  CJhicago,  as  ilongh  &  Co.,  and  Hough. 
Brown  tfc  (Jo.  Sherman  [Orin]  &:  Pitkin  [X'athaniel],  an  exten- 
sive dry-goods  firm  of  1842-3.  also  went  heavily  into  hog-packing 
that  winter,  keepiuL^  it  up  for  several  scar^ons  thereafter:  they 
went  into  it  when  pork  was  at  the  lowest  ])rice  ever  known  in 
Chicago.  J  bought  several  loads  of  dressed  hogs  out  of  farmer.-* 
wagons  that  winUn*  as  low  as  8 1.25  a  hundred.  Packing  in  tho>e 
early  days  was  quite  an  experiment,  and  few  wore  found  willinn- 
to  ri<k  their  money  in  it,  as  they  had  to  carry  everything  pack»d 
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till  spriiiii- and  then  sliip  East  by  vessel.  ^Villh^nl  and  Nornmir 
Felt,  extensive  farmers  near  Rochester,  Xew  York,  were  the  lu'st 
to  make  a  reunlar  bu>ine>s  of  it.  as  they  continued  killing-  at  dif- 
ferent pa*:kinii- houses  in  the  City,  until  about  1858  or  'oO,  and 
after  tliat.  for  years.  wei"e  tlie  mo-t  extensive  siiippers  of  live  stock 
from  thi-  place.  Moshier  A:  Clapp,  [Wm.  B.]  also  packed  largely 
of  pork  for  tlu*  f^astern  inarki-'t  as  early  as  1844  or  1845,  they 
packeel  fur  a  time  in  a  store  of  Col.  Gunlon  S.  Hubbard,  in  tlia 
centre  of  the  City,  used  by  him  for  that  purpose.  They  kept  in 
the  busines-^  f<»r  several  years,  until  the  death  of  3Ir.  Clapp. 
about  1^.30.  In  connection  with  the  slaughterinii'  business  of 
the  City.  I  must  not  forget  Absalom  Funk,  later  Funk  iVr  Albee, 
who  for  years  kept  the  largfest  and  best  meat-markci  in  the  City. 
Mr.  Funk  had  also  several  large  farms  near  Bloomington,  III.. 
where  h«'  raided  and  fattened  cattle  for  his  own  killing,  making- 
semi-monthly  trips  between  the  two  places  on  horseback,  Ibllow- 
ing'  his  droves  of  ratth' ;  when  railroads  connncnced  bringing  cattle 
to  the  City,  rendering  his  riding  unniH?cs.^ary,  In*  soon  felt  the  want 
of  his  customary  ♦•x«'rcise,  sickened  and  died:  his  partner.  Cyrus 
1*.  Albee,  follow  ing-  him  s<nne  years  later.  IJeynolds  [Eri]  «fc  IJay- 
ward  [John]  were  als43  early  packers  of  Chicago,  taking*  Dole  «fc 
^larsh'j  paeking^-house,  on  the  South  Branch,  where  they  carried 
on  the  business  (piite  extensively  for  many  years.  |packing-  for 
them-elve>  and  olhers. 

Tolx«y  [Orviile  IE]  «Sr  Booth  [Uemtin  D.]  commenced  business 
in  their  j>re>(iit  location  on  the  corjier  of  18th  and  Cirove  Streets, 
quite  early.  Mr.  'fobey  commenced  first  meltiiig  in  a  small  render- 
ing foncern  he  bought  of  Sylvester  ^larsh,  and  moved  there  from 
the  N'orth  Side,  and  from  that  worked  themselves  up  to  be  the 
most-noted  «^hippers  of  pork  to  the  old  country,  still  ke<'ping  up 
their  reputatir.n  to  this  d;iy  ibr  curing  the  best  of  meats.  Col. 
John  L.  Hanroek  came  to  the  City  about  18o3.  inakini:-  his  first 
venture  in  packing  by  killing  s<»mo  1500  head  of  cattle  in  my 
slaughter-hous<',  on  the  lake  shore  at  38th  Street,  but  soon  became 
one  of  tlie  largest  packers  in  the  State,  carryinir  on  an  extensive 
bu>ines.s  at  Bridgeport,  both  in  beef  and  pork,  for  many  years: 
and  I  iH'licve  is  still  there  at  his  ol«l  trade.  I  liave  mentioned  all 
<jf  the  Iir?t  pa-.keis  of  Chicago,  at  all  events  all  I  remember. 

1  think  th«re  were  only  about  o5,U00  head  of  cattle  slaughtered 
during  the  S(xison  from  October  to  Janu;irv.  as  late  as   1857.  and 
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perhaps  about  i50,('00  hogs;*  this  seems  a  small  business  wheis 
compared  witli  these  times.  Avheu  hogs  are  counted  by  the  uiillion. 
but  it  was  then  thought  to  be  a  very  large  trade.  Up  to  this  time, 
1857,  I  had  taken  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  tallow  and  lard  from  tin- 
various  packing-houses  of  the  City,  rendering  it  in  tlie  meltin<:- 
house  adjoining  my  factory,  on  the  lake  shore  at  oStli  Street.  wIkt'- 
I  used  to  manufacture  it  into  soap,  candles,  lard  oil,  neatsfoot  oW. 
etc.,  supj)lying  the  cotmtry  west  and  north  of  us,  and  also  in  the 
later  years  slripping  tallow  and  oil  to  New  York  and  Montreal. 
I  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1834,  when  a  few  hundred  pounds  ;i 
week  was  all  I  could  get  from  tlie  diftcrent  butchers;  it  k.ept  in- 
ci-easing  slowly  until  lS4:o.  when  Felt  and  G.  S.  nnl>bard  com- 
menced shipping  beef,  and  Sherman  Sc  Pitkin  pork,  when,  lindiiiL: 
it  coming-  in  faster  than  I  could  melt  it  by  the  old  process  by  fire. 
I  conceived  tiie  idea  of  rendering  by  steam ;  John  Rogers  had  tried 
it  a  year  before  in  a  small  way.  but  did  not  make  a  success  of  it: 
but  I  f«)und  no  trou.bie  in  bringing  it  into  practical  u<e,  and  from 
tliat  day  to  this  it  has  been  used  for  all  melting  purposes;  and  ar 
this  late  day  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  in  the  close 
tanks  made  of  boiler-iron,  putting  on  steam  at  80  to  100  pound- 
to  the  inch,  that  a  tank  of  lard  or  tallow  can  he  melted  in  a  fc^^ 
hour-.  The  fust  tanks  1  used  were  of  wood,  and  took  20  hours  t<» 
render  out.  1*.  W.  Gate-^  &  Co.,  who  had  just  then  started  a- 
boiler-makers  and  machini.^t^,  set  up  the  first  boiler  for  me.  will) 
all  the  necessary  C(/ils,  pipes,  etc.,  and,  from  that  time  until  1866-7. 
I  did  the  melting,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  for  all  the  packers  then  in 
the  City.  A  firm  fmni  Cincinnati,  Johnson  &  Co.,  put  u^)  exten- 
sive melting-works  on  the  lake  shore,  north  of  3lst  Street,  where 
they  purchased  five  acres  of  Willard  F.  Myrick,  in  1852,  and  spent 
Rome  .f'iU.r'OO  in  setting  up  their  iron  taid<s,  etc.,  but  had  not  capi- 
tal enough  to  carry  it  on,  and  it  became  a  dead  failure;  but  after 
it  had  stood  idle  for  many  years,  Johnson  came  on  and  commenced 
suit  against  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  for  ruining  theii' 
business  by  putting  their  tracks  betwecm  the  biiilding  and  the 
lake,  and  managed  to  get  a  check  out  of  the  company  for  .*50,00<' 
damages.  Gurdoii  S.  Hubbard  did  his  melting  there  for  two  or 
thi*ce  years.     Hough  Sc  Co.  were  the  next  to  put  tanks  and  boilers 

♦  Beef  Packing.— Capital  invested,  $650,500;  No.  of  Catde  slaughtered, 
2800;  Bbls.  Packed,  97,500.  .\nnual  Receipts,  $824,000. — Chicago  Dii'eciorj, 
December,  i8jo. 
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into  their  packing-house  at  Bridgeport,  about  the  yein'  1854-5; 
others  soon  followed,  and  in  1S57  I  gave  np  the  bllsiue^s,  and  from 
that  time  all  tlie  ditVerent  packir.g-lioiises  have  had  their  own 
tanks  and  melting- apparatus.  ;ind  there  I  leaA'e — all  reniiniscences 
of  early  packers  and  packing. 

1  w  ill  now  give  mv  readers  some  idea  of  the  heginr.irigs  of  the 
present  gn-ain  trade  of  the  City  of  Chicngo,  which  has  now  reached 
sucli  enormous  proportions  that  it  is  counted  by  the  millions  of 
bushels;  in  speaking  of  iis  growth  it  will  be  well  to  divide  it  into 
four  dillerent  era=::  whicli  will  also  mark  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  tin  City.  For  the  tir-t  three  or  four  years,  or  until 
about  1.^07.  N\  (•  wt-re  indebted  to  other  states  for  the  larger  part 
of  what  w;i>  Consumed  in  tli»'  village  and  surrounding"  country, 
that  wouM  ••oiiiprise  the  lir-r  era  ;  from  that  time  to  1812  or  M.'l, 
tarujers  began  to  mise  enough  produce  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbor's  consumption,  as  well  as  supplying  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago with  all  tluit  was  necessary  :  hut  those  years  began  to  show 
the  necessity  (.>f  ha^'ing  some  ioreign  nnrket  to  take  oil'  their  sui*- 
plus  prodiei-,  tor  in  ilu-  winter  of  18-12-3,  farmers'  produce  of  all 
kinds  was  so  low  it  was  liardly  v.orth  raising;  for  instance,  dressed 
hog-s  sc)ld  a-  low  as  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  hun("'i-ed.  lard  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  hundnd,  tnllow  six  and  a  quarter,  flour  three 
dollars  a  !';irrrl.  oats  and  p^titoes  ten  cents  a  buslicl,  eggs  four  to 
five  t('nt>  a  dczt'u.  dressed  chickejis  and  prairie  liens  live  cents 
each  ;  such  a  state  of  lliings  could  not  last,  as  farmers  found  it  im- 
possible to  raise  it  fi>r  the  money,  and  gradually  all  classes  of  pro- 
duce were  held  till  spring,  f-a*  shipinenl  round  the  lakes  by  vessel 
to  New  York;  this  would  end  the  second  era.  From  that  period, 
])rices  gradually  improved;  but  the  hauling  of  it  so  many  miles 
took  otr  nearly  all  the  profit.  Farnvrs  living  on  Rock  Iviver 
Would  take  five  days  to  morket  thirty  l»ushels  of  wheat,  finding 
wlien  tliey  g'>t  home  not  over  ten  or  twelve  dollars  left  out  of  the 
]>rice  of  their  load ;  but  foi*  some  purposes  they  had  to  have  a  little 
cash,  and  so  (Continued  to  bring  it.  Thi.-  lasted  until  1850  or  '51, 
|.revious  to  th:it  time  T  have  seen  fifty  teams  in  a  line  ci'ossing  the 
prairie  we««t  of  us  with  their  loads  of  grain  for  Chicago.  There  was 
also  anotlier  class  of  farmers  from  the  soutli  that  used,  in  a  meas- 
ure, to  supply  the  City  with  necessaries  in  the  shape  of  green  and 
dried  apples,  butter,  hams,  bacon,  feathers,  etc.;  these  men  would 
bring  their  lo  id.s  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  carnijing  out  on  the 
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way,  cooking-  their  rasher  of  bacon  and  coru-dodgcr.s.  and  boilini:- 
their  pot  of  coffee  over  tlie  camp-fire,  sleeping  in  th(nr  wagons  at 
night,  and  saving  money  enough  out  of  their  load  tu  purchase  ;i 
few  b:igs  of  coffee,  and  tlte  balance  in  salt — this  was  the  invariab].> 
return-load  of  all  Hoo-iers,  who  used  to  come  in  greai  numbers  in 
their  curious-shaped  covered- wagons,  known  in  old  limivs  a^ 
prairie- schooners.  I  have  seen  mimber>  of  their  tcanis  canipi-d 
out  on  the  dry  g-round  east  of  State  Stre<'t.  I  oncf  eount{Hl  <>ii<' 
liundred  and  sixty  fr<>in  the  roof  of  Bristol  Ai:  Porter's  warehouse. 
on  the  corner  of  State  and  South- AVaier  Streets:  tliis  ch")ses  the 
third  QYxi  about  1852.  when  the  ii-on-hor^e  made  its  trimnphniii 
entry  into  the  City  from  the  Ea.^-t,  snorting  forth  its  volume  oi 
8team  and  smoke,  a  l»les-ed  day  indeed  for  tlie  Great  AVrst.  for 
Avithout  the  railr«>ad  \N'hat  coukl  we  have  done. 

Before  the  !Michig-aii  Southei'n  ajid  tlie  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
roads entered  Chi»;igo  from  the  East,  the  C^aleiia  iV:  Cliicago  Union 
Railroafl  Company  was  laying  its  ti'a>ks  and  pn>hing  on  to  the 
West,  making  its  first  stoppiug-plai-c  at  the  Desplaincs  River,  then 
at  Wlieaton.  then  tin'  .Junction,  then  on  to  Kigin.  Pigeon  Prairie. 
Belvidere,  Rockford.  and  other  stati<»n-.  until  at  last  it  reached 
Freeport,  relieving  th<-  farnjcrsat  every  stopping-place  from  their 
long  and  tedious  journeys  by  team,  and  enabling  ihem  to  utili/"- 
their  own  labor  and  tlie  service  of  their  teams,  in  improving  tiicir 
farm-,  aiid  adding  every  season  to  theauioiint  of  grain  sow u,  uniil 
with  the  great  incrca-e  in  the  last  few  years  of  farm-mjiehini-ry. 
and  tlie  ficilities  for  moving  and  storing  gniin.  iliere  <eeiiis  to  !><' 
no  end  to  the  amount  tbrwardcnl :  and  altiiougli  railroa<l-  Inive 
stretchi.'d  thoir  iron  arms  through  eveiy  county  in  the  State  ;>nil 
thotisan'ls  of  miles  into  other  states  and  territories  wi-st  of  \\<.  it 
is  as  much  and  mort-  than  they  can  do  to  relieve  the  l-irniei*  of  !ii> 
surplu-  produce.  ^V'hat  will  be  done  with  it  in  the  ncvi  tifiy 
vear-.  tinn*  :ilon''  will  reveal. 
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The  FeriTU?  PriniiiiLT  Compauy  of  Chieag'o  is  doing'  nii  excellent 
work  and  one  that  has  received  too  little  recognition  in  bringing- 
ont.  in  Nuitable  fonn.  the  lectures,  essays,  memoirs,  etc.,  that  iiave 
fron).  rime  ro  time,  cumr  into  the  possession  of  the  Chicag*;  His- 
torical and  other  Socit'tic<,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  tin,'  City 
and  State.  Tlie  iaie-t  })uhlication  of  the  kind  is  entitled  "Early 
Illinois.-"  and  it^  c«;nteni>  are  :  "The  Earliest  Religions  Ili-^tory  of 
Cliicag^>."  by  Kev.  Jorrmiah  Porter:  "Early  History  of  Southern 
Illinois,"  by  lion.  Wm.  H.  r>r»)\vii.  ISIO:  "  Early  Society  inSouth- 
ei-n  Illinois."  l»y  Ibv.  KolMut  W.  Patterson,  I).  D..  "Keminisrcnces 
of  ilx  i;ii)i<.is  Mil-  F-.ns-  V»'ir-  Ago."  by  lion.  Isiac  N.  Arnold; 
"Death  of  r)avid  M'dv*  e:"  "The  Fir-t  Murder  Trial  in  Iroquois 
County  f  .1-  th.>  Fir-i  Mmder  in  Conk  County,"  l)y  Judge  James 
Grant,  ••f   I )  ivcnj)oit.  luua. 

Tiiese  papurs  arc  b.-auiifully  print(,'d  in  a  large  liapor  pamphlet 
ii\\<\  sold  for  the  niodei-ate  price  <d'  '2o  and  oO  cents.  Many  otlier 
of  til'-  Fei-gus  Publications  are  Cipially  meritorion>.  They  ha\e  a 
few  eopio  of  ilie  rare  Reynolds'  "  lli-twry  of  illinoi^."  ]>.'),',:  and 
have  ]at<dy  issued  "The  .Mui'lyrtlom  of  ]^».\(,'joy,''  l)y  Henry  Taiini-r. 
of  IJuflalo.  ;iJi  eye-w  itn»s<,  the  only  ;unhentic  account  of  thai 
memorabh-  event.  They  liavi;  also  i>ut  forth  papers  by  Ed\vard 
G.  M-i-oii.  Emj.,  on  "K:i-ica»kia  :ind  her  Parish  Records;"  "  Re<-ol- 
leetions  «..f  Early  Eliuoi^  and  lier  Noted  Men."  by  Hon.  Joseph 
Giile.spic.  "Early  Medical  Chicago."  ijy  James  Xevens  Hyde', 
.V.M..M.I).  Miscellaneous  Adresscs  before  tlie  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Soci(;ty.  etc..  etc.  All  this  Vv'(jrk  is,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  a  labor 
of  love.  ;i^  it  has  beeji  unronnnierative  up  to  this  time,  lint  these 
vulum.-s  A  ill  have  in^-reasing-  \alne  as  time  goes  on,  and  a  full  set 
<jf  them  will,  before  many  years,  be  ran;.  NVe  do  not  kiirnv  a 
worthier  undertaking  in  the  line  of  local  pidjlishing,  or  one  w  liicli 
more  full\-  deserves  the  i:ordial  sup}jort  of  the  people  of  Clii'  ago 
than  this  one  of  tiie  Mes-i's.  Fergus. 
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Not  only  to  tliose  who  at  the  time  were  person- 
illy  iutt rested  in  the  car.>.r  ;;nd  heroic  death  01 
••;•■  Ktv.  Elijah  Parrish  Lcv-ijoy,  nor  to  those 

.1  now  warmly  syiupatiiize  \^-ith  the   noble 

-lio'os  which  prompitd  the  martyr  to  the 
.  ,r>iiit  of  ends  apparently  chimerical  in  the 
fitent  of  their  nobihty.  bui  10  all  students  of 
tie  ^erm?  and  first  buddinu'  of  a  miijhty  retor- 
rin.'U  in  the  history  of  morals,  and  to  all  lovers 
.i  iiiystr-riou-s  natural  de.elopmcnt  this  book 
•  M  be  valuable.    Here  i'*  vividly  p(^rtrayed  the 

-:  Mood-lettinir  for  out-pokeu  antaironi-m  to 
villainies  of  slave-tra'hc  and  slave-holdin_', 

I  the  wonderful  liersistcnot.-  in  aim.  as  well  as 
• -c  jM'wer  of  thouirht  and  r<^ii  that  prepared 
Lovejoy  for  his  trlorious  erui.  From  the  early 
i.ticle'i  on  tran-»ubstanti;iti"n  and  nunneries  to 


This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  the 
life  and  perils  of  the  Rev,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 
*  *  *  So  rapiil  has  been  the  raarrh  ot  public 
sentiment  th-t  the  u'eueratiou  of  vcumlc  men  and 
women  of  to-day  can  not  realize  tiu^  bitter  and 
deadly  antaironism  of  slavery  forty- tliree  years 
as?o.  The  book  will  ^ive  an  insiiiht  iuto  the  bit- 
ter and  unrolentiui:  spirit  which  held  sway  even 
in  the  free  North.  It  is  not  written  to  keep 
alive  old  antairouisms,  but  as  history,  which  all 
should  know,  that  they  may  better' appreciate 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  .the  past,  and 
appreciate  the  present.  The  story  is  told  ^\-ith- 
out  any  effort  at  embellishment,  and  wonder- 
fully fiee  from  every  vindictive  expression.  If 
the  friends  of  human  slavery  object  to  anythint? 
in  the  volume,  it  will  be  the  honest  facts  of  the 


-e  last  fiery  denunciat 


-e  hero  shows  the  same  nut<poken  bokiues<  of 
?.aviction,  combined  wi:h  a  c.ntinual  increase 
a  ability  of  expression.  That  any  i»ledi:e  was 
Tiolated  in  the  assumption  of  an  anti-slavery 
f  t.neiii  the  leaders  of  tLo  >/.  J.ftuis  Hbs^rver. 

t Mr  Tanner  has  clearly  provi-d  iiroundless:  and 
lijat  the  life  uf  Elijah  Pairixh  Lovej;»y  is  worthy 
to  be  ranked  among  the  hi'-'h^-t  and  purest,  no 
■uid;d  reader  can  prtte.nd  t  •  doubt.  "So  shines 
IfiKxl  d.'ed  in  a  nauirhrv  wurld  "— i>ti//"a/o  Ex- 
jrpji.v.  May  IS  :'*'<1. 


ne-TTO  subjection,    ;   histoiT.  whicli  need  no  embellishmout  or  sharj) 


phrase  to  make  them  abhorrent  to  every  lover 
of  the  richt  and  free  institutions. — Inter  Ocean, 
Chicago,  Feb.  ;'>,  issi. 

As  the  narrative  has  reference  to  events  lonj? 

since  cast,  connected  with  the  early  days  of  the 

anti-slavory  contest,  we  had  no  idea  until  we 

beaan  reading,'  the  book  that  we  should  hud  it 

so  deei'ly  interestin.ir  and  well  calculated  to  s,'ive 

I   an  insiirhr  into  the  strucKle  for  the  liberty  of 

I  the  press  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavety. 

I  —^Iess^a'c's  Herald,  Boston,  March  Ju,  18S1. 


CHICAGO    BAR-ASSOCIATION    LECTURES.— Part  I. 


Recollections   of    Early    Chicago   and    the    Illinois    B.ar.     Ky   Hon,    Is.vac  X.    Ar.noi.D. 

ead    TueMJay  Eveiimc-  JGnc   10.  liSo. 

collections  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Central  lUinois. 

:  S^j.- upheld.      K  .id  Jariuary   12,  iSSi. 

e  Lawyer  as  a  Pioneer.     Hv  lion.  Thomas;  IIoy.nk  (portrait^ 

Ihur^  :ay    Kvrnin^.   Kciru.iry   10.  iSiSi.      P'^gcs   io3:   Royal  Svo.      igSi. 


IJy  lion.  Ja.mks  C.  C<^ni-:i.ing, 


Read  at   Fairbank  Hall, 
i'rice,  %i. 


''tception   to  the   Settlers  of  Chicago,  prior  to  1S40,   by  the  CAr-UMF/r 

1S79.     Contiining  Ctuo  .NIv:n->cr.s'  Names;  Orijiii  of  Reception;  Record  of  Old  Settlers 


Cluh,   May  27, 

invited;  Reception; 


'peci.hc;  of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Bcgi;s.  Gen  Henry  Strong,  Ex. -Chief-Justice  John  Dean  Caton,  Judge  Henry 
W.  B'od^ctl  Judste  Jame-.  Grant,  Hon  John  VS  cnt worth.  Judge  Grant  Go  >drich,  Hon.  J.  Voun;;  .Scainnion, 
ind  \\r.\.  VV'm.  Bross;  T.ihi^s  showing;  places  of  birth,  vcar  ot  arrival,  and  age  of  those  who  aitetided  and 
^i^^ncd  Re^'i-iter;  Appendix  Arth  letters  from  Juhn  \V:4tkin.s,  Norman  K.  Towner.  Rev.  Flavel  Ba'^com,  Maj.- 
Gcn  David  Hunter,  Judaic  h>  enezer  Peck.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  and  the  names  from  whnni  brief  letters 
'jf  regret  were  received,  t.vtr.tct'*  from  C/tica^o  frihune  and  H'fTiin.^  yoiirnal;  and  Rc^i^ter  of  Old 
>clticrs;  with  name,  date  of  arrivil,  tirthp!.Tce,  a^c,  and  present  address.  Compiled  by  Hon.  JoH^f 
Wt.sTWLiRTH.       Pp    90;   cvo.       1-7^  Price,  50  cents. 

FERGUS'  IIISIOKICAL  SEIMES -Contiiuiod  from  hist  i)at,'o: 
cago    River- and -Harbor  Convention; 

•y  5.  fi.  and  7.  1&47.     An  \',  fint  of  it>  Origin  and 
'  ceedir.jTS   by  Wm    Motley  II all  (portra'l),  Jnn.s- 

•  r.NTV.oRTIC.  S.\ML   Ll-t-K  S'-'ITU,    HoR^CE  L»KEK- 

-••'  Thl'kl'.w  WfcKO;  and  a  Li'^t  <>{  Delegate^.;  to- 
r  with  Stilisti  5  concern  in.;  Chic;*go,  by  jK.^vt 
I  «%»  \s  and  Jamks  L  lJ.^-;ro.^i.  Compiled  by 
RT   Ff.kg'Js.     pp.  2o3.  jivo.     i832.     Price,  $1. 

liscences    of    Early    Chicago.       Dy 
Lt---!  Clkavbk.    pp.  5.i.  -vo.     \c>^2.    Price,  25c. 

120. 

nter  in  the  West.     By  Chas.  Ff..n.\'j 

MA.s  (portrait;.     Loud  -n.  1835.     Reprint,  with 
ional  Notes.     Pp.  56:  8vo.     188*.     Price,  50c. 

21. 

Dean  Caton,   IJ..  I).,  ex-Chief-Jur^ice 

iriMs    b,..,4raph!cal   .Sketch  of.      Poitrait.      Hy 

KT   pRkot  s      Pp.  48,  Svo.  i;8i.      Price  25c. 


Recollections  of  Early  Chicago  and  the 
Illinois  Bar.  liy  Hun.  1?»aac  X.  Ak.noi.d.  Read 
Tuesday  Kvcnin;^.  June  10,  i83o. 

Recollections  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Cental 
Illinois.  P.y  Hon.  Ja.mks  C.  Co.vkli.ng,  of  Springs- 
field.      Re.td  J.in    iz,  1881. 

The   Lawyer  as   a    Pioneer,      By    Hon.  Thom.\s  . 
Hov.vF.  (portrait).      Read  at  Fairba  ik    Hall,  Thurs- 
day Kvemnjj,  Feb.  10,  i£3i.      Pp  io3;  Svo.  i382.  75c. 

21. 

Hon.  John    W^entworth's    Congressional 

Reminiscences,  sketches  of  f.'.bn  Quincy  AdanLs, 
Thoma-.  H.  Ili.nlon,  J  ^Im  C.  Caili'jiin,  Henry  Clay, 
and  Daniel  Webster.  An  Address  rc;id  bffore  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  at  Central  .Music  Hall, 
Thursday  Kve.,  March  16,  1882.  With  a  fine  Carbon 
Pjrtrait,  an  .Appendi.x,  and  a  complete  Index.  Pp. 
r^  £vo.     1882.  (In  Press.) 
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RELATING  TO   CHICAGO  AND  ILLINOIS. 


1. 

Annals  of  Chicago:  A  Lecture  read  before 
the  Chica-o  Lyceutv..  Jan.  21,  i3|o.  By  Joseph 
N.  r.ALK-<T?EK,  Esq..  Republished  from  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  i?40,  with  an  Introduction,  written 
by  the  Author  in  1S76:  and.  also,  a  Review  of  the 
I.eclure,  published  in  the  C-'u'lU^o  '^'ri'm-c,  in  1S72. 
Pp.  4S;  8vo.      1076.  Price,  -5  cents. 

Fergus'  Directory  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 

1839;  ^^'i-'i  City  .iT-d  County  Otiiccrs.  Churches, 
Fub'ic  Hulidlr'gs,  H.  tels.  etc. :  al>o.  li<t  of  Sh.enffs 
of  Cook  Cpunty  and  M.tyors  of  the  City  ^ince  their 
organization;  to;;ct!it:r  with  the  Poil-Iist  of  the  First 
City  Election  ("luesdiiv.  May  z,  i^^-j).  List  of  Pur- 
chasers of  Lots  in  'Kort-Dearborn  Addition,  the  No. 
of  the  Lots  and  the  prices  paid,  etc.,  etc.  (Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  City  Ck  mpilcd  fur  Directory  of  1S4.;. 
etc.)  Compiled  by  Robekt  rERC.'.s.  Pp.  6S;  8vo. 
^    1C76.  ■  '  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Last  of  the  Illinois;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Pottawatcmies:  A  l.--cture  read  before  the 
Chicago  hisf.ric.d  ."^ociety,  l.>ec.  i;;,  1S70.     Also, 

Origin  of  the  Prairies:  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
Ottawa  Acad'_mv  -.f  NatlJ^.^l  .Sciences,  Dec.  30.  i860. 
Ly  H-a.  J..jr.'  De.w  C.at.>n,  LL.D..  ex -Chief- 
Justice  jf  I  ilir.oU.  Pp.  5t^:  8vo.  i£7'.  P.'ice,  25  cts. 
-\. 

Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Legal- 
ization of  Slavery :  .An  Histcricai  ."-kclchrvad  at 
the  -Aruiual  Mctii:  4  of  the  Chicnco  Hi>torical  .Socie- 
ty. Dec.  5.  i^C4.  i:y  Hon.  W.M.  H.  Hk..\vn  Pp.  52: 
tvo      iSjf.  Price,  25  cents. 

o. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 
of  Chicago.  P..rt  I:—  Hon.  .S.  Lisic  Smith,  Geo. 
D..vi.  Dr.  Hii.lhp  Maxwell,  J-hn  J.  Ilp.wn.  Richard 
L  Wil.>.on,  Co!  Levis  C.  Kerchiv.il.  Uriah  P.  Harris, 
Henry  H.  Clarke,  and  .Sheriff  .Samuel  J.  Lowe.  By 
W.  H.  li--.H\r  i.i..  Pp.  48:8vo.  it7Ci.  Price,  25  cts. 
«. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 
of  Chicago.  lU-^t  II.  -Hon.  Wm.  H.  IJrown,  with 
I'onrait.  i'..  W.  k.»ymond,  Esq.,  witii  Portrait,  Hon. 
J.  V.  Scamnioii.  Cha<;.  Walker,  K>q.,  Thos.  Church, 


Price,  ^5  cents. 


Early  Chicago:  .\  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 
McCormickV  Hali,  May  7th.  1876.  With  Supple- 
mental NutM.  jd  Lecture.  By  Hon.  John  We.s  r- 
•.V    KTH.     I'ortr.iit.     J'p    t"- ;  Svo.    iS;'.-.     Price,  35  cts. 

s. 

Early  Chicago :  A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 

.MctjMr;nick'>    Hill,  .\pril    ir,    1S75.      With   Supple- 
mental Nritcs.     ibt  Lecture.     Uy  Hon.  John  We-nt- 
woKTU.     Pj:\x.'..X.     Pp   4c;  8vo.     \i-<'.     Pri;e.  j5Cts. 
1>. 

Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago  : 
.An  .Addre^7  r^ad  bef-ire  the  Chicaq;o  Lyceum,  Jan. 
■20.  i6^f>.  V.y  }■^^^^■z*:  Hk.vky  Bf^-wv',  author  of 
'•  H:Nt,Ty  '■f  liiinui-." 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Chicajjo:  An  A<!dress  re;:d 
icVre  tb.e  I, . -if,;. rial  LiM.irv  .\-.>  .ci.nicp,  .March 
21,  i->.r-      Py  j  -rt.  A.  .M.^!vH.M.i.  Ksq. 

Chicago  in  i8j6:  "Strange  Early  Days,"  By 
H  A-  ;<!Hr  .Mi;  i  i.s>  al,  Mith'-r  of  "  .'-.>ci'::ty  :!i  Ameri- 
ca."'etc.  Vy.  4;.  i\'\  1876.  Prl':e.  .'5  cents.. 
10. 

Addresses  Read  before  Chicago  Histori- 

ca!  So-.icty,  J  v  H';n.  J.  V.  S.  a^m.-.v.  Hon  I.  N. 
\ys'.\A,,  Wm.  H!^K[.r.Nr;,  Km,.,  «J  |.  G.  S  Hli;- 
p.^kr>,  and  Hfiy-^M  W.  Bkckwith.  Ksm.  ;  .Sketches  of     , 

A.'.y  of  ihr  .ib'.v'-  bj<:k.=;   sent  by  rr.ail  on  receipt  of  prici. 


Col.  John  H.  Kinzic.  by  his  wife,  jii-.  .  ■• 
Ki.n'Zie;  Jiidfre  Ceo.  Manierre,  Luther  H,)-,  c-.  !  , 
and  other  Early  Settlers;  also,  of  Billy  Cni-".  .     .    . 

.    Shabonee.  and  the  "Winnebago  Scare,"of  Ju'.v,  .- ;  :- 
and  othc-  important  original  matter  connecLca  u  ;• 
"Early  Chica.ijo. "     Pp-  .t-'  Svo.     1S77.     Pri^  ..  .. ; 
15. 

Early  Medical  Chicago:  An  IIi-toriv:0 
Sketch  of  the  First  l^raotitior.ers  of  Medicii  e:  v 
the  Present  Faculties,  aid  Gr.iduates  .since  tl,c!-  '  ' 
C.mi-iation  of  the  Medical  Coliescs  of  Chic.r.:  .  :  . 
Ja.mk.s  Xkvi.ns  Hvi'i:,  A.M.,  .^LD.  Illustruf.-  .  ■.,;- 
numerous  Wood  Kp;.;ravings  and  Steel  Enan'.v;;.^  f 
Professors  J.  Adams  Aller!  X.  S.  Davis,  and  v.-z  ..  .: 
L"1a:iiel  Brainard.     Pp.  £4:  Svo.     1S79.     Pric.-.  5-.  ,:\. 

la. 

Illinois  in   the  i8rh  Century. —Kaskask;a 
and  its   Parish  Records.      A  P.iper  rea«i   :•: 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Dec.  16,  i"-.- ,. 

Old  Fort  Chartres.     A  Paper  read  before  u.z  t  ■ 
ca^..  Hi.^torical   .-^-.^iL-tv,  June  16,  i£So.     Wi:i:   J !  a 
.;ran\  of  Fott. 

Col.  John  Todd's  Record  Book.  A  l';'p--  ^  ■• 
before  t!ie  Chica...:o  Historical  Society,  Feb.  15.  i;  , 
I'.v  Fo^v  AKi>  G.  -M  \.>u\.     Fp.  63;  Svo.     [;ii.    ?      .- 

Recollections  of  Early  Illinois  and  her 
Noted  Men.  By  Hon.  Joskih  Gii.t!--:!  •  • 
vv;-.rJ.,viile.  Read  before  the  ChlcaLid  Ki  ■-••.' 
.•^'iciety.  March  16,  liS-j.  With  Portraits  of  A  •.  ;. 
CJovs.  Reynolds  ami  Bissell,  and  Henry  »ir.  ..t. 
Pp.  5_>;  Sko.     1880.  Price,  50  .;:'v 

The  Earliest  Religious  History  of  Ch;c:ii.;c-. 

By  Rev.  Jeke.mi.mi  PuKrKk.  its  ist  Re^uie;.'.  i.  ^    • 

An  .Address  read  belbre  the  Chicago  Hi>;t.  So.  .  : 
Early  History  of  Illinois.     By  Hon.  \\'ii.i  :  s     »' 

Bko\s.v.      -A    Lecture  read   before  the  Chica.;-)   i  ' 

ceiim,  Dec.  8.  1840. 
Early   Society   in   Southern   Illinois.      B\    Kf- 

Roi;KRT  W.    P.\TrKK~(»N,    D. D.     An  .Address  tr-i.i 

before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Oct.  i .,.  i'^- 
Reminiscences  of  the  Illinois-Bar  Forty  Yearn 

Ago:   Lincoln  ai:u  D'Higias  as  Orators  and  l.^\'\    ' 


By  Ho 
Bar  A^ 


N.  A  UN. 


Read  before 


!ociation,  Spririgtield,  Jan.  7,  iboi. 


M. 


First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroquois  Co,  for  Firs 
der  in  Cook  Co.    F[>.  ix:i;  tvo.    loSi.    Pri'c.  :••' 

15. 

Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  I'aper  read  befoie  ?he 

Royal  Historical  Society,  London,  June  r,  s-^^'i- 
By  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold;  of  Chicago. 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  :  An  Eulogy.  J'eli.ew? 
before  the  Chicago  L'lHversity,  Bryan  Hail.  '■''«'  .t 
i£6i.  By  Hon  Ja'^.  W.  Sukahan,  of  'neCh^-H* 
Tritune.     i«3z.     8vo.,  48  pp. ;  paj^er.     I'rice.  ."S  *'* 


1«. 

Early  Chicago  —  Fort  Dearborn:    .A 

dre-'--  read  at  the  unveiling  .:f  a  tablet  c>n  i 
site,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  ij;- 
.">ociety,  Chicago,  .May  2r,  i88r.  ^,d  P:'!/;! 
Hon.  JoHV  WtNT^voinii,  LL.D.  Witii  ■; 
dix,  etc.  Portrait-  <  f  Capt.  Wm.  W'elis  an.!  -M  '■  - 
Heild.  Also,  Indexes  to  ist  and  2d  L*:i.'-.;'- 
'■C.ilumet-Club  Reception. "  Svo.,  112  pp.  1  '■'■ 
17. 
Wm.  B.  Ogden;  and  Early  Days  in 
cago.  By  Hori,  I.a.xc  X.  Ak.voi.i^.  K  •■  ' 
the  Chicago  Historical  .Society,  Tuesday.  F 
ii8:.      Pp.  40;  8vo.      1882.    ■  ■  ^b. 

For  later  liuiiiliers,  .sue  inside  offOU'r. 

p'/^tl.aid,  to  any  part  of  tlie   U   S.,  by  the  l''i'>' 
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REYNOLDS'    HISTORY   OF    ILLINOIS. 

My  Own  Times;    Embracing  also  The  History  of  My  Life.     By  John    Rf.ynolds,   i..ar<» 

Cov.  of  n.,  etc.     Portrait.     Reprint  of  original  edition  of  1S55.  with  complete  Index  added.     Cloth  bc.in;*. 
Gilt-top;  Side  and  boLtom  unjut;  Antique  Paper;  Pp   42");  8vo      1S79.     Edition  of  112  copies.    Price,  $7  ys 


Weave  pleased  to  learn  that  thcFersii.-*  Print - 
iai:  Corapany  ha^  unricrtaken  the  work  of  re- 
printiUL'  the  volume  of  "Mv  (iwn  Times:  t>mbrac- 
iug  al>o  the  History  of  My  Life,"  written  by  the 
late  Gov.  John  Keyno!d.s.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
the  voliune  referred  to  are  exceedinirly  rare,  anil 
hardly  could  be  procured  at  any  price.  The 
Pnbli;.hers  are  desorvinir  of  thank.n  lor  their 
effort.-*  to  rescue  from  oljlivion  a  meritorious 
work  like  the  above.—  /)-''/'  i  ///^^  Advocatt^,  Dee. 
1-2,  HT'ci. 

Thi>  i.s  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  fnli  index,  of  a  book, 
the  .^itorv  of  which  is  an  illustration  of  tlie diffi- 
culties which  all  who  havt- devoted  themselves 
to  hi-itori«:«l  invcstirration  have  had  to  encounter 
in  this  cjiintry.  < Governor  llevnolds  wa>  one  of 
the  nn-t  I  r  minent  ti:jiire>  in  western  public 
life,  and  it  would  be  su\)po>ed  this  epitome  of 
the  story  oi  the  youn:r  days  of  the  wesrern 
country  would  have  commanded  a  ready  sale. 
Not  80.  Completed  in  l-;">4,  the  first  edition, 
proluibly  not  mi^re  than  tour  hnntlred  copies. 
wai>i)rinte»lin  a  small  i«»botticeat  Belleville,  and 
taken  bv  a  sincrle  bookseller  of  Chicairo,  at  the 
Author's  personal  insti^ration.  Nearly  the  .vhole 
edition  was  de.stroyed  in  the  crreat  fire  of  isr.T. 

Practically  out  of  print.  t}ie  present  volume  is 
rather  a  new  work  tiian  the  reprint  of  an  oM  : 
and  a  rr«-d:table  one  it  is.  The  extensive  rantre 
of  pontics,  internal  improvement,  public  life 
and  rei.sonal  experience,  naturally  traversed  in 
this  bulky  volume,  reniler.  veu  asliu'lit  analysis 
impos^ibic.  It  is  discursive  and  sketch\,  and 
alw»iinds  in  details  of  purelv  local  valne.  but  it 
contains  also  a  mass  of  information  wh  ch  the 
enfpiirer  wo.iM  look  ii.r  in  vain  el>. -where. 
Above  all  it  is.stamptd  w  ith  an  originality  and 
indivifliiylity  which  s.-t  well  upon  the  j?honlders 
of  a  wc-tern  man.— .V</j. 0/  Am.  //l."*^,AUl:. l^so. 

The  vear  IS'))  found  the  terri'or}-  now  o<;cu- 
pif-d  bv  the  populous  Sta'eof  Illinois  a  sivase 
v.ildvrn-ss,  w-iih  a  total  white  poi.ularion— 
Am»^rii-:i:»  and  Fr<  nch — of  about  .'.noo  scjfered 
throu-diou*  Its  doman.  Df  these  it  is  c.sti- 
raat*Hl  t':at  the  Frencii  Creoles  numbered  .«;omc 
l.'-'ii,  u.u'1  the  ue_'roes  i.-^hives  and  freemen) 
abou'  2o)  more.  The  white  colonies  extfuded 
j'.i  sp.xtsc  sfitif mr-nt-.  from  Kaskaskia.  rtty 
miles  «>•  more,  to  Cahokla,  and  b.tck  east  from 
the  Kask;is'<ia  rivf-r  onlv  a  f ■  w  miles.  Tliecolo- 
nie^  of  Ka-ka-kia.  Turkey  Hdl,  thrNew  Desitn, 
Hor-e  Prairie,  another  not  fur  from  Ka'-kaskia, 
Piu'Citfs  Fort-.  Wliir-side  Station.  IJellc  J- ountaiu 
and  another  verv  small  one,  i^ompri^t-d  all  the 
Amfricia  settlement.s  in  Illinois  at  that  periol. 
Th'ir  population  was  about  >*<)>>  stron.:,  all  told. 
This  p(  riod  of  the  history  of  Illinois  in  noteri 
here,  and  j.robably  will  be  for  many  irenera- 
fmus,  as  the  time  when  the  parent.s  of  <iov. 
Johu  Kcynolds  removed  to  Illinois  fn;ia  Ten- 
nossre  and  added  the  -eventh  family  t(>  ihe 
populi'iou  of  a  white  .-ettlenif^r.t  two  and  a-hdf 
milps  from  Ka.-«kap!-Ja.  (lov.  K'-vnoldd  wa-  then 
12  ye;t.r.s  old.  In  The  volume  befr.re  u.s  he  do- 
♦■cribeH  the  condi'ion  of  the  countn.-,  the  Ind- 
ians. tlie])rivaiions  of  tiie  wliitcs,  their  ptoj-'en.s 
in  aijiculture.  educrilion,  covr-rnment  and  .so- 
cial characterifllics  duriiiit  the  next  nine  years, 
at  considerable  lencrtli.  and  thus  farni'he>?  a 
(nud  of  useful  and  IntcieMtint;  information. 


About  this  time,  having  reached  his  idth  vear. 
the  Governor  entered  a  coUeLre  some  six  ns!*-* 
from  Know  ille.  Tenn.,  where  he  syent  two  ve  tr> 
in  improvimr  his  mind,  returnini?  to  Illinois  !n 
1811.     Afterward  he  studied  law  at  KnoxviUe. 

Then  beijan  the  War  of  1^I'2  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then,  too,  the  trrowinc  State  of  ll!in-.;« 
became  tlie  theater  of  .>tiriin!?  public  eviii'.* 
which  trave  her  a  i>rorninent  place  in  the  h;s;->rv 
of  the  West.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  rhi- 
period,  includinc:  the  massacre  at  Chicatro.  th-» 
destruc  ion  of  Peoria  and  affairs  in  that  vicini- 
ty, etc. 

Then  came  the  oritanization  of  the  Territorv 
of  Illinois,  the  administration  of  Governor  H-l- 
wanls.  the  revision  of  the  law.s.  and  the  i:r--t 
Leijrislature;  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  t< 
the  Pacific  coast:  the  .xteusiou  of  the  ser'!<-- 
meuts;.the  reiiin  of  '  reijulators  "  and  niob-hr.v 
the  history  of  reliurious  demnniuations  in  liii- 
nois:  the  professions:  the  history  of  slavery  sn 
the  Territory,  and  the  author's  domestic  recwrd. 
with  numerous  other  eventrs  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest. 

In  181  s  the  State  Government  was  formed,  avi'i 
its  protrress  is  noted  in  detail.  .\  larire  sp.nc'- 1> 
triven  to  tin'  su>)sequent  political  history  atii 
internal  improvement  of  tlie  State,  untd  the 
breakin--r  out  of  the  war  with  the  Wiurn-bai-'o 
Indians.  Several  chapters  are  filled  with  i:ie 
history-  of  the  lUackhawk  war  and  its  attendant 
excitements  and  events.  The  bi-'tory  of  educa- 
tion and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  receivt-^ 
due  attention. 

The  Governor  al.so  relates  the  national  situa- 
tion during  his  term  in  Con2ve-s  from  Is-^i  '•" 
IH-tl.  inclusive:  his  visit  to  FiUrope  in  1^:{J:  '•*.;' 
pioneer  railroad  operatif^>ns  in  the  Stat"^:  t'--- 
constructiou  of  the  Illinois -and  -  Michi-'ati  <..t- 
nal,  with  other  internal  improvements,  and 
the  history  of  the  Mormon  troubles  and  exciif- 
ment. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Gov.  Reynolds'  b«'-.k 
It  is  valuable  as  nfiectin','  the  spirit  of  the  i  i"- 
nerr  days  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  record  of  a 
yountc  and  ( iirerpri-intr  Slate  stru'-'trlinu'  nu'aiu'-'^ 
adverse  circum-tances,  and  becomins?  one  (if  'ne 
most  i>ro-;|,e'ou<  ot  AmericaTi  commonwi  alih-. 
Nor  will  th"  private  history  of  Gov.  Keymi'i^- 
the  sturdv  i)i'ineer  Kxeeutive  and  Ilepresei:'!- 
five  of  tb  '  S:ate,  fnil  to  iurerest  the  reader.  H'' 
belonirs  to  Illinois,  bjcan^i-  he  aided  in  hriii-'iii- 
hpr  to  the  prtsent  prosperity  wtiicli  she  enj'>y-. 
lie  pa^-^ed  iK.irly  lialf  a  century  in  prominen. 
pul)lic  life  in  Illinois— as  Judi/e  Advocate,  Jud'---- 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  the  Lein -lA- 
ture,  Governor,  Conirrcs.-man.  Canal  Comniis- 
sionor  and  Speaker  of  the  House— and  i'^  ■'■' 
closely  identified  Avith  the  State  that  their  his- 
tories cannot  be  separate'.!. 

This  v(dnme  was  firsv  published  by  Gov.  F.ey- 
nolds  in  l"").  The  edition  was  small,  and  Tno-^t 
of  it  was  df'stroved  before  it  was  sold  in  a  ?  re.ui 
Chicairo.  Thus  it  became  one  ot  the  lost  booR- 
of  ihe  eartli.  Fortuiiatelv  it  wa*--  not  totally  e>.- 
terminat»'d,  and  now  its  revival  bv  the  enter- 
prising ChicaLto  house  who-e  imprint  it  benr.^  H 
no  less  impor'ant  than  it  is  trratifyini?  to  tho-^ 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart. 
Chicago  Journal,  Dto.  30, 1879. 
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PREFACE 


Charles  Fh.nnu  Hoffman,  an  American  author,  born  in  New  York,  iSo6. 
Son  of  Judge  J.  Ogden  Hoffman.  Sent  to  Academy  at  Poughkeepsic,  and 
ran  away  to  escape  harsh  treatment.  In  1817,  his  ]eg  was  crushed  between  a 
steamboat  and  the  wharf,  and  had  to  be  amputated.  This  did  not  prevent  his 
becoming  proficient  in  manly  sports,  for  which,  in  Columbia  College  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  more  noted  than  for  scholarship.  Was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  practised  three  years,  during  which  time  he  made 
contributions  to  literature,  and  became  associated  wiili  Charles  King  in  the 
editorship  of  the  A'c-7i>-  York  ArnerunH.  In  1833,  he  went  West  for  his  health, 
;ind  published  a  series  of  letters  entitled  "A  Winter  in  the  West,"  1835;  also, 
"Wild  .Scenes  in  Forest  and  Prairie,"  1837;  Jiis  only  novel,  ''Graysiaer," 
in  1840;  "'Ihe  Life  of  Jacob  Leisler;"  and  numerous  essays  which  have  never 
been  collected.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  the  natural,  and  spent  most  of 
his  leisure  in  excursions  on  the  Hudson  and  into  the  Adirondacks,  at  that  time 
a  trackless  wilderness.  Of  these  wild  haunts  he  was  passionately  fond,  and 
took  great  interest  in  the  Imnters  and  Indians,  at  that  time  the  only  inhabitants. 

In  Dec,  1832,  Hoffman  established  \\\^  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  of  which 
he  edited  several  numbers.  He  afterward  edited  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine and  the  Xr^o-  York  Mirror.  In  1842,  a  volume  of  his  lyrics  was  published, 
entitled  "The  \'ii,il  of  laith;  and  other  Poems."  A  more  complete  edition 
appeared  in  1845,  entitled  "Love's  Calendar."  "The  f^cho;  or  Borrowed 
Notes  for  Home  Circulation,"  was  the  title  of  a  second  volume  of  poetry.  In 
1846-S,  he  edited  the  Literary  ITor/d,  and,  after  leaving  that  journal,  con- 
tributed to  it  a  number  of  essays  and  stories,  entitled  "Sketches  of  Society." 
A  mental  disorder  has,  since  1850,  kept  him  in  complete  retirement  from  the 
world;  his  writing->  have  been  for  many  years  out  of  print;  and  his  reputation 
lias  been  only  k-i-t  alive  by  "  Monterey,"  "Sparkling  and  Bright,"  •' Rosalie 
('Lire,"  and  other  of  his  most  popular  songs  which  have  found  their  way  into 
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the  various  compendiums  of  American  literature.  He  possessed  fine  social 
qualities,  conversational  powers  of  a  high  order,  taste,  scholarship,  and  a 
chivalrous  personal  character  which  made  him  a  favorite  with  all. 

A  new  edition  of  his  poems,  edited  by  his  nephew,  Edward  Fenno  Hoff- 
man, was  published  by  Porter  ^^  Coaies,  Philadelphia,  1873. — Appkiou^  etc. 
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NiLEs,  Bkkrien  Co.,  Mich..  Dec.  28.  ^S'jj. 

*  *  *;  *i  •;;  ii- 

Mv  journe}'  through  Michigan  is  now  nearly  finislied,  as  it  began, 
entirely  alone.  At  White  Pigeon,  where  I  found  quite  a  pretty 
village  of  tour  years'  growth,  1  seemed,  in  getting  upon  the  post- 
route  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  to  get  back  once  more  to  an  old 
country.  I  found  a  good  inn  and  attendance  at  Savarys,  and 
discovered,  by  the  travelers  going  north  and  south,  that  traveling 
was  not  as  yet  completely  Jrozen  up.  There  are  a  great  many 
English  emigrants  settled  upon  this  prairie,  who,  I  am  told,  are 
successfully  introducing  here  the  use  of  live  hedges  instead  of 
fences  in  farming.  They  are  generally  of  a  res})ectable  class,  and 
seem  to  be  quite  popular  with  the  American  settlers. 

The  morning  was  tine  when  1  left  White  Pigeon  to-day;  and  as 
the  sun  shot  down  through  the  tall  woods,  nothing  could  be  more 
cheering  than  niy  ride  among  the  beautiful  hills  of  Cass  Count}'. 
The  road,  which  is  remarkably  good,  meanders  through  ravines 
for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  the  conical  hills  resting  upon  the 
plain  in  such  a  manner  as  barely  to  leave  a  wheel-track  between 
them,  except  when  at  times  some  pretty  lake  or  broad  meadow 
pushes  its  friths  far  within  their  embrace.  A  prairie  of  some  ex- 
tent was  to  be  traversed  on  tliis  side  of  these  eminences,  and. the 
floating  ice  on  the  St.  Joseph's  was  glistening  beneath  its  shadowy 
banks  in  the  rays  of  the  cold  winter  moon  when  I  reached  its 
borders,  and  arrived  at  the  stage-house  in  this  flourishing  town  of 
Niles.  Mine  host,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  accommo- 
dating person  in  the  world,  has  refused  to  provide  supper  for  my- 
self and  two  other  gentlemen  at  so  late  an  hour,  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  "his  women  are  not  made  of  steel," — an  instance  of 
cause  and  effect  which  I  merely  put  upon  record  as  being  the 
only  one  of  the  kind   I   ha\e   met  with  in  all   Michigan.      My 

*  A  Winter  in  the  Far  West;  by  (Jharles  Fenno  Ilofl'man,  of  New  York. 
2  Volumes,      London:   Richard  Uenlley,  New  Burlington  Street.      1835. 
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fellow-sufferers  appear  to  be  both  agreeable  men;  and  as  we  are 
to  travel  in  company  to  Chicago,  the  sympathy  arising  from  our 
present  melancholy  condition  may  ensure  a  pleasant  intercourse 
under  happier  auspices. 

The  count)"  of  Cass,  through  which  I  have  passed  to-day,  has 
a  population  of  more  than  two  thousand;  and  contains  seven 
prairies,  of  six  or  eight  miles  in  diameter,  besides  many  smaller 
ones.  They  produce,  when  cultivated,  from  thirty  to  eight) 
bushels  of  new*  corn,  or  forty  of  wheat,  to  the  acre.  The  mode 
of  i)lanting  the  former  is  to  run  a  furrow,  drop  the  corn  in,  and 
cover  it  with  a  succeeding  furrow,  which  is  planted  in  a  similai 
way,  and  the  field  is  rarely  either  plowed  or  hoed  after  planting. 
There  are  several  pretty  lakes  in  this  county;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
watered  as  St.  Joseph's,  through  which  I  passed  yesterday;  which, 
for  local  advantages  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  fertility  of  soil,  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  peninsula.  I  like 
Kalamazoo  Counlv,  however,  as  much  as  any  part  of  Michigan  i 
have  seen.  I  am  now  within  eio^ht  or  ten  miles  of  the  Indiana 
boundary,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  only  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Micliigan,  having  described  nearly  a  semicircle  in  my  tour 
through  the  peninsula,  including,  with  some  deviations,  the  coun- 
ties of  A\'ayne,  Monroe,  Lenawee,  and  Washtenaw  on  the  east. 
Jackson  in  the  centre,  and  Calhoun,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph's. 
Cass,  and  IJerrien  on  the  west;  and  1  have  not  met  a  resident  in 
that  whole  range  but  what  was  pleased  with  the  country,  and.  1 
may  almost  say,  attached  to  its  soil.  The  females,  indeed,  will 
sometimes  murmur;  and  in  some  remote  places  1  have  heard 
those  whose  conversation  indicated  that  they  had  not  been  brought 
up  with  the  most  ordinary  advantacres  complain  of  "the  want  of 
society  !"■  Ihit  even  these  would  love  to  dilate  upon  the  beautio 
of  the  country  when  the  flowers  were  in  bloom.  Others,  again, 
who  had  been  more  gently  nurtured,  would  sigh  at  one  moment 
for  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  their  maternal  homes,  while 
their  eyes  would  kindle  with  enthusiasm  the  ne.xt,  when  speaking 
of  the  appearance  which  the  woods  around  their  new  dwellings 
wore  in  summer.  Small  communities  form  but  slowly  in  a  coun^ 
try  where  the  settlers,  instead  of  gradually  pushing  their  way  to- 
gether into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  as  at  the  eastward,  drive  their 
wagons  in  any  direction  a  hundred  miles  through  the  openings, 
and  i)lant  themselves  down  a  day  s  journey  apart,  just  where  their 
fancy  prompts  them.  This  will  account  for  my  so  often  lighting 
upon  a  pleasant  hamlet,  after  a  day's  travel  through  a  perfect 
wilderness. 

The  River  St.  Joseph  debouches  into  Lake  Michigan  in  this 
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county;  and  as  a  steam-boat  will  probably  run  the  next  season 
from  the  town  rapidly  growing  at  its  mouth  to  Chicago,  a  railroad 
from  Detroit  to  this  steam-boat  harbor  is  only  wanting  to  bring  the 
visitor  of  Niagara  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  Chicago,  and  carry 
him  through  the  flowery  groves  of  Michigan  to  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  Union,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  cen- 
tral head  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Delmonico  may  then  stock 
his  larder  with  grouse  from  the  meadows  of  Michigan,  and  Gassin 
try  his  skill  upon  the  delicious  fish  that  swarm  her  lakes  and 
rivers;  (would  that  I  could  at  this  moment  witness  some  of  their 
curious  orgies  I)  while  sportsmen  will  think  no  more  of  a  trip 
hither  than  they  do  now  of  an  excursion  to  Islip.  Rayner-South, 
or  Patchogue.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  secured  you  the  seeds 
of  more  than  twenty  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  which  I  shall  send 
to  their  destination  as  soon  as  possible,  lest,  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  internal  communication,  they  may  lose  half  their  value  from 
ceasing  to  be  a  raritw 

Door  Trairie,  Indiana,  Dec.  2g,  iSjj. 

Being  now  on  the  mail-route  l)etween  Detroit  and  Chicago,  I 
am  traveling  very  comfortably  in  a  four-horse  wagon,  with  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  my  last.  1  found  my  horse's  back  so 
chafed  at  White  Pigeon,  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  use  him  longer 
unde.-  the  saddle;  and  having  met  with  my  trunk  at  Niles,  which 
was  forwarded  from  Monroe  by  a  friend,  I  am  in  a  measure  com- 
pelled to  adopt  what  is  certainly  the  most  agreeable  mode  of  travel- 
ing at  this  season  through  a  bleak  prairie  country. 

The  cold  winter  moon  was  still  riding  high  in  the  heavens  as 
we  ferried  over  the  St.  Jose[)h's  at  Niles  this  morning.  A  low- 
sided  scow  was  the  means  of  conveyance;  and.  after  breaking  the 
solid  ice  near  the  sliore  to  loose  us  from  our  moorings,  it  required 
some  pains  to  shun  the  detached  cakes  which  came  driving  down 
the  centre  of  the  dark -rolling  river;  while,  near  the  opposite 
shore,  they  had  become  so  wedged  and  frozen  together,  that  it 
required  considerable  exertion  to  break  a  way  with  our  long  poles, 
and  make  good  our  landing.  At  length,  ascending  the  bank,  a 
beautiful  plain,  with  a  clump  of  trees  here  and  there  upon  its  sur- 
face, opened  to  our  view.  The  establishment  of  the  Carey  Mis- 
sion,* a  long,  low,  white  building,  could  be  distinguished  afar  off 

*  The  Carey  Mission-house,  so  designated  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Carey, 
the  indefatigable  apostle  of  India,  is  situated  within  about  a  mile  of  the  river, 
and  twenty-five  niile.s  (by  land)  above  its  mouth.  The  ground  upon  which  it 
is  erected  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  extensive  Tottawatomie  village,  now 
no  longer  m  existence.      The  establishment  was  instituted  by  the  Baptist  Mis- 
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faintly  in  the  moonlight;  while  several  wintert  lodges  of  the  Pot- 

-sionnry  Society  in  Washington,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Coy;  a  man  whom,  from  all  the  reports  we  heard  of  him,  we  should 
consider  as  very  eminently  qualified  for  the  important  trust  committed  to  hint. 
The  plan  adopted  in  the  school  proposes  to  unite  a  practical  with  an  intellect- 
ual education.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  the  English  language,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  are  made  to  attend  to  the  usual  occupations  of 
a  farm,  and  to  perform  every  occupation  connected  with  it — such  as  plowing, 
planting,  harrowing,  etc.,  in  these  pursuits  they  appear  to  take  great  delight. 
The  system  being  well  regulated,  they  find  time  for  everything,  not  only  for 
study  and  labor,  but  also  tor  innocent  recreation,  in  which  they  are  encouraged 
to  indulge.  The  females  receive  in  the  school  the  .^ame  instruction  which  is 
given  to  the  boys;  and  are, 'in  addition  to  this,  taught  spinning,  weaving,  and 
sewing  (both  plain  and  ornamental).  They  were  just  beginning  to  embroider 
— an  occupation  which  may  by  som.e  be  considered  as  unsuitable  to  the  situa- 
tion which  they  are  destined  to  hold  in  life,  but  which  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
judiciously  used  as  a  reward  and  stimulus:  it  encourages  their  taste  and  nat- 
ural talent  for  imitation,  whicli  is  very  great;  and,  by  teaching  them  that 
occupation  mny  be  connected  with  amusement,  prevents  their  relapsing  into 
indolence.  They  are  likev.  ise  made  to  attend  to  the  pursuits  of  the  dairy; 
such  as  the  milking  of  cows,  churning  of  milk,  etc.  The  establisinneiit  i;> 
intended  to  be  opened  for  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  old;  they  very 
properly  receive  them  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  even — where  a  great  desire 
of  learning  was  manifested — older  persons  have  been  admitted.  All  appear 
to  be  very  happy,  and  to  make  as  rapid  progress  as  white  children  of  the  same 
age  would  make.  Their  principal  excellence  rests  in  works  of  imitation;  they 
write  astonishingly  well,  and  many  display  great  natural  talent  for  drawing. 
The  institution  receives  the  countenance  of  the  most  respectable  among  the 
Indians,  wlio  vi>it  the  establishment  occasionally,  appear  pleased  with  it,  and 
show  their  favor  to  it  by  presents  of  sugar,  veni>on,  etc.,  which  they  often 
make  to  the  family  of  the  missionary.  The  establishment,  being  sanctioned 
by  the  War  i)epartment,  receives  annually  one  thousand  dollars  from  the 
United  State.>,  for  the  support  of  a  teaclier  and  blacksmith,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Chicago,  in  1821,  by  Governor  Cass  and 
Mr.  Sibley,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

[The  above  interesting  account  of  the  Carey  Mission  is  abridged  from  that 
given  in  the  narrative  of  Long's  expedition.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
it  originally  appeared  has  of  course  diminished  its  present  value;  but  the  author 
not  having  liacl  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  establishment,  and  hnding  from 
all  the  inquiries  he  could  m.ake  regarding  it,  that  the  institution  is  sustaining 
itself  efticiently  upon  the  plan  above  detailed,  he  has  thought  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  this  compendium  of  an  official  report 
than  to  dwell  upon  any  hearsay  information  which  he  might  have  supplied  in 
the  text.] 

f'They  mode  their  winter  cabins  in  the  following  form  :  they  cut  logs  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  laid  these  logs  upon  each  other,  and  drove  posts  in  the 
ground  at  each  end,  to  keep  them  together;  the  po-ts  they  tied  together  at  the 
top  with  bark ;  and  by  this  means  raised  a  wall  fifteen  feet  long  and  about  four 
feel  high,  and  in  the  same  manner  they  raised  another  wall  opposite  to  this  at 
about  twelve  feet  distance :  then  they  drove  forks  in  the  ground  in  the  centre 
of  each  end,  and  laid  a  strong  pole  from  end  to  end  on  these  forks;  and  from 
these  walls  to  the  pole  they  set  up  poles  instead  of  rafters,  and  on  these  they 
tied  small  poles  in  place  of  laths,  and  a  cover  was  made  of  lynn-bark,  which 
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tawatomies,  three  or  four  hundred  of  which  tribe  inhabit  this  fine 
district,  were  plainly  percei)tible  over  the  plain.  The  moon, 
indeed,  shone  with  an  effulgence  such  as  I  have  never  witnessed, 
except  beneath  the  pearly  skies  of  the  West.  Morning  came  at 
last;  still,  but  excessively  cold;  our  horses'  manes  and  our  own 
clothes  being  covered  with  hoar-frost,  while  each  blade  of  grass 
that  shot  its  wilted  spear  above  the  snow  glistened  like  a  diamond's 
point  beneath  the  uprising  sun. 

About  ten  o'clock,  we  reached  a  shanty  on  Terre  Coupe'  prairie. 
and  finding  no  one  at  home,  we  rummaged  the  establishment  to 
find  the  materials  for  a  breakfast,  which  we  cooked  ourselves,  and 
left  payment  upon  the  table.  Our  next  stage  carried  us  over  a 
rolling  prairie  to  Laporte.  The  undulating  surface  resembled  the 
ground-swell  of  the  sea;  and  nothing  could  be  more  dreary  at 
this  season,  when  ttie  bright  sky  of  the  morning  became  overcast, 
than  moving  mile  after  mile  over  this  frozen  lake — for  such  it 
appeared — with  nothing  but  its  monotonous  swell  to  catch  the 
eye  wherever  its  glances  roamed. 

It  was  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  little  settlement  of  La- 
porte, which  is  situated  on  a  pretty  lake,  in  a  prairie  of  the  same 
name,  the  skirls  of  which  are  beautifully  timbered.  There  was 
just  light  enough  remaining  when  we  reached  our  present  stop- 
ping-])lace,  a  comfortable  log-cabin,  to  see  the  opening  ahead 
through  the  timber,  from  which  this  j)rairie  takes  its  name.  It 
forms  a  door  opening  upon  an  arm  of  the  Cirand  Prairie,  which 
runs  through  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  extends  after- 
ward, if  1  mistake  not,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I 
am  now  in  the  land  of  the  Iloosicrs,  and  find  that  long-haired  race 
much  more  civilized  than  some  of  their  western  neighbors  are 
willing  to  represent  them.  The  term  "Hoosier,"  like  that  of 
Yankee,  or  Buck-eye,  first  ap})lied  contemptuously,  has  now  be- 
come a  soubriquet,  that  bears  nt^hing  invidious  with  it  to  the  ear 
of  an  Indianian.  This  part  of  the  State  is  as  yet  but  thinly  set- 
tled; but  the  land  is  rapidly  coming  into  market,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  sujjport  a  dense  population.  A  new  town  and  harbor, 
called  Michigan  City,  about  thirty  miles  off,  on  the  shore  of  the 

will  run  (peel)  even  in  the  winter  season.  At  the  end  of  these  walls  they  set 
up  split  timber,  so  that  they  had  timber  all  round,  excepting  a  door  at  each 
end:  at  the  top,  in  place  of  a  chimney,  they  left  an  open  place;  and  for  bed- 
ding they  laid  down  the  aforesaid  kind  of  bark,  on  which  they  sr>read  bear- 
skins: from  end  to  end  of  this  hut,  along  the  niidclle,  there  were  fires,  which 
the  squaws  made  of  dry  split  wood;  and  the  holes  or  open  places  that  appeared 
the  squaw.=  stopped  witli  moss,  which  they  collected  from  old  lock's;  and  at  the 
door  they  hung  a  bear-skin;  and,  notwilhstandinfj  the  winters  are  hard  here, 
our  lodging  was  much  belter  than  I  expected," — Col.  Smith's  ISarrative. 
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lake,  is  fast  coming  into  notice,  and  giving  a  spur  to  the  settle- 
ments in  these  parts.  The  country  is,  however,  still  wild  enough, 
and  I  have  a  wilder  yet  to  pass  before  reaching  Chicago. 

Chicago,  yan.  i,  iSj^. 

We  left  the  prairie  on  the  east,  after  passing  through  ''the  door," 
and  entering  a  forest,  where  the  enormous  black-walnut  and  syca- 
more trees  cumbered  the  soil  with  trunks  from  which  a  comforta- 
ble dwelling  might  be  excavated.  The  road  was  about  as  bad 
as  could  be  iniagined;  and  after  riding  so  long  over  prairies  as 
smooth  as  a  turnpike,  the  stumps  and  fallen  trees  over  which  we 
were  compelled  to  drive,  with  the  deep  mud-holes  into  which  our 
horses  con  finally  plunged,  were  anything  but  agreeable.  Still  the 
stupendous  vegetation  of  the  forest  interested  me  sufficiently  to 
make  the  time,  otherwise  enlivened  by  good  company,  pass  with 
sufficient  fleetness,  though  we  made  hardly  more  than  two  miles 
an  hour  throughout  the  stage.  At  last,  after  passing  several  un- 
tenanted sugar-camps'^  of  the  Indians,  we  reached  a  cabin,  prettily 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  lively  brook  winding  through  the  forest. 
A  little  Frenchman  waited  at  the  door  to  receive  our  horses,  while 
a  couple  of  half-intoxicated  Indians  followed  us  into  the  house, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a?icfos  (vulgarly,  ''a  treat")  from  the  new- 
comers. The  usual  settlers'  dinner  of  fried  bacon,  venison  cut- 
lets, hot  cakes,  and  wild  honey,  with  some  tolerable  tea  and  Indian 
sugar, — as  that  made  from  the  maple-tree  is  called  at  the  West, — 
was  soon  placed  before  us;  while  our  new  driver,  the  frizzy  little 
Frenchman  already  mentioned,  harnessed  a  fresh  team,  and  hur- 
ried us  into  the  wagon  as  soon  as  possible.  The  poor  little  fellow 
iiad  thirty  miles  to  drive  before  dark,  on  the  most  difticult  part  of 

*  The  onlinary  anpenda^e=;  of  a  "sugar  cam)-),"  and  the  process  of  making 
suf^ar,  arc  described  in  the  foUowinir  extract  from  the  work  above  (juoted. 
•*' In  this  month  we  betjan  to  make  su.,'ar.  As  some  of  the  elm-bark  will  strip 
at  this  season,  the  squawa,  after  fmdin.::^  a  tree  that  would  do,  cut  it  down; 
and  with  a  crooked  stick,  broad  and  sliarp  at  the  end,  took  the  bark  off  the 
tree;  and  of  this  bark  made  vessels  in  a  curious  maimer,  that  would  hold  about 
two  gallons  each:  they  made  about  one  hundred  of  tiiese  kind  of  vessels.  In 
the  sugar-tree  they  cut  a  notch,  and  stuck  in  a  tomahawk :  in  the  place  where 
they  stuck  the  tomaiiawk  they  drove  a  lon*^  chip,  in  order  to  carry  the  water 
out  from  the  tree,  and  undi;r  this  tlr.^y  set  tlieir  vessel  to  receive  it;  they  also 
made  bark-ves-;els  for  carrying,'  the  water,  that  would  hold  al)OUt  four  L^'allons 
each;  they  had  two  l)rass  k'eitles  that  held  about  fifteen  gallons  each,  and  other 
smaller  kettles,  in  which  they  boiled  the  water  as  fa^,t  as  it  was  collected;  they 
made  vessels  of  bark  that  would  hold  about  one  hundred  gallons  each,  for  con- 
taining the  water;  and  though  the  sugar-trees  did  not  run  every  day,  they  had 
always  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  boiling  during  the  whole 
sugar-season." — Col.  Smith' s  Narrative. 
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I  the  route  of  tlie  line  between  Detroit  and  Chicago.     It  was  easy 

I  to  see  that  he  knew  nothing  of  driving  the  moment  he  took  his 

j  reins  in  hand ;  but  when  one  of  my  fellow-travelers  mentioned  that 

I  little   Victor  had  been  preferred  to  his  present  situation  of  trust 

from  the  indetatigable  manner  in  which,  before  the  stage-route 
was  established  last  season,  he  had  for  years  carried  the  mail 
through  this  lonely  country — swimming  rivers  and  sleeping  in  the 
woods  at  all  seasons — it  was  impossible  to  dash  the  mixture  of 
boyish  glee  and  official  pomposity  with  which  he  entered  upon 
his  duties,  by  suggesting  any  improvement  as  to  the  mode  of  per 
j  forming  ti;em.     Away  then  we  went,  helter-skelter,  through  the 

i  woods — scrnmbled  through  a  brook,  and  galloping  over  an  arn"*. 

I  of  the  prairie,  struck  again  into  the  forest.     A  fme  stream,  called 

<  the  Calamine,  made  our  progress  here  more  gentle  for  a  moment, 

i  But  inmicdiately  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  an   Indian 

trading-post,  and  our  little  French  Phaeton — who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
;  had  been  repressing  his  fire  for  the  last  half-hour,  while  winding 

j  among  the  decayed  trees  and  broken  branches  of  the  forest — 

<:ould  contain  no  longer.  He  shook  the  reins  on  his  wheel-horses, 
and  cracked  uj)  his  leaders  with  an  air  that  would  have  distin- 
guished him  on  the  Third  Avenue,  and  been  envied  at  Cato's. 
He  rises  in  his  seat  as  he  ])asses  the  trading-house;  he  sweeps  by 
like  a  whirlwind:  but  a  t'emale  peeps  from  the  porial,  and  it  is  all 
over  with  poor  Victor. 

"All,  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 
Ilalh  doomed — " 

his  discomtnure.  The  infuriate  car  strikes  a  stum[),  and  the  un- 
lucky youth  .shoots  off  at  a  tangent,  as  if  he  were  discharged  from 
a  mortar.  The  whole  operation  was  completed  with  such  velocity- 
that  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  what  was  going  forward,  was  on 
finding  myself  two  or  three  yards  from  the  shattered  wagon,  with 
a  tall  Indian  in  a  wolf-skin  cap  standing  over  me.  My  two  fellow- 
passengers  were  dislodged  from  their  seats  with  the  same  want  of 
ceremony;  but  though  the  disjecta  jfiembra  of  our  company  were 
thus  prodigally  scattered  about,  none  of  us  providentially  received 
injury.  Poor  \'ictor  was  terribly  crest-fallen;  and  had  he  not  un- 
j)acked  his  soul  by  calling  upon  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  in 
a  manner  more  familiar  than  respectful,  I  verily  believe  that  his 
tight  little  person  would  have  exploded  like  a  torpedo.  A  very 
respectable- lookmg  Indian  female,  the  wife,  probably,  of  the 
P>ench  gentleman  who  owned  the  post,  came  out,  and  civilly  fur- 
nished us  with  basins  and  towels  to  clean  our  hands  and  faces, 
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which  were  sorely  bespattered  with  mud  ;  while  the  gray  old  Indian 

before-mentioned  assisted  in  collecting  our  scattered  baggage.  f 

The  spot  where  our  disaster  occurred  was  a  sequestered,  wild-  I 
looking  place.  The  trading  establishment  consisted  of  six  or  | 
eight  log-cabins,  of  a  most  primitive  construction,  all  of  them  gray  I 
with  age,  and  so  grouped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  to  present  | 
an  appearance  quite  picturesque.  There  was  not  much  time,  how-  .  | 
ever,  to  be  spent  in  observing  its  beauties.  The  sun  was  low,  and  i 
we  had  twenty-five  miles  yet  to  travel  that  night  before  reaching  | 
the  only  siianty  on  the  lake  shore.  My  companions  were  com- 
pelled to  mount  two  of  the  stage-horses,  while  I  once  more  put  i 
the  saddle  on  mine;  and  leaving  our  trunks  to  follow^  a  week  I 
hence,  we  slung  our  saddle-bags  across  the  cruppers  and  pushed  | 
directly  ahead.  | 

A  few  miles'  easy  riding  through  the  woods  brought  us  to  a  | 

dangerous  morass,  where  we  were  com])elled  to  dismount  and  | 

drive  our  horses  across,  one  of  the  party  going  in  advance  to  | 

catch  them  on  the  other  side.     A  mile  or  two  of  pine  barren*^  I 

now  lay  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  winding  rapidly  among  the  f 

short  hills  covered  with  this  stinted  growth,  we  came  suddenly  I 

upon  a  mound  of  white  sand  at  least  fifty  feet  high.     Another  of  | 
these  desolate-looking  eminences,  still  higher,   lay  beyond.     "Wc 

topped  it:  and  there,  far  away  before  us,  lay  the  broad  bosom  ot  | 

Lake  Michigan, — the  red  disk  of  the  sun  just  sinking  beneath  it.  | 

and  the  freshening  night-breeze  beginning  to  curl  its  lim]jid  waters  t 

on  the  shore;  and  now,  having  gained  their  verge,  whichever  wav  * 

we  turned  there  was  nothing  discernible  but  the  blackening  lake  | 

on  one  side  and  these  conical  hills  of  shifting  white  sand  on  the  | 

other.     Some  of  them,  as  the  night  advanced,  and  objects  were  | 

only  discernible  by  the  bright  starlight,  assumed  a  most  fantasti<:  | 

appearance,  and  made  me  regret  that  T  could  not  visit  the  "Sleep-  I 

ing  Bear,''  and  other  singulariy-formed  mounds,  which,  many  miles  ! 

farther  to  the  north,  swell  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  ' 

the  level  of  the  Lake.     The  deep  sand,  into  which  our  horses  ,. 

sunk  to   the   fetlocks,  was  at  first  most  wearisome   to  the   poor  | 

brutes;  and  having  twenty  miles  yet  to  travel  entirely  on  the  lake-  ^ 

shore,  we  were  compelled,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  (|uicksands,  | 

to  move  as  near  the  water  as  possible.     But  though  the  day  had  | 

been  mild,  tlie  night  rapidly  became  so  cold  that,  before  we  had  | 

proceeded  thus  many  miles,  the  beach  twenty  yards  from  the  surl  | 

was  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  finest  macadamized  road  in  | 

the  world  could  not  compare  with  the  one  over  which  we  now  | 

galloped.      Nor  did  we  want    lamps    to  guide  us  on   our  way.  ^ 
Above,  the  stars  stood  out  like  points  of  lights;  while  the  resplen- 
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'  dent  tires  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  shooting  along  the  heavens  on 
our  right,  were  mocked  by  the  Hvid  glare  of  the  Kankakee 
marshes,  burning  behind  the  sand-hills  on  our  left.  The  Lake 
alone  looked  dark  and  lowering:  though  even  its  gathering  waves 
would  smile  when  touched  with  light  as  they  broke  upon  the 
.shore.  'I'he  intense  cold  seemed  to  invigorate  our  horses;  and 
dashing  the  fire  from  the  occasional  pebbles,  they  clattered  along 
the  frozen  beach  at  a  rate  that  brought  us  rapidl\-  to  our  destina- 
tion for  the  night. 

It  was  a  rude  cabin,  built  of  stems  of  the  scrub  pine,  standing 
behind  a  sand\'  swell  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 
.\Iy  fmgers  were  numb  with  cold;  and  seeing  a  rough-looking 
fellow  moving  from  the  door  toward  the  horses  of  my  companions. 
I  requested  him  to  take  mine  also;  but,  upon  his  politely  rejoin- 
ing tiiat  ''he  was  nobody's  servant  but  his  own,"  I  could  only 
wish  him  "a  more  civil  master,"  and  proceeded  to  take  care  of 
the  animal  myself  A  brake  of  stunted  evergreens  near-by  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  stable:  and  passing  a  wisp  of  dry  grass  over 
the  reeking  limbs  of  my  four-footed  friend,  I  flung  my  cloak  over 
his  back  and  tethered  him  for  the  night.  The  keeper  of  the  rustic 
hostelrie  came  u[)  just  as  I  had  got  through  with  this  necessary 
task,  and  explaining  to  me  that  the  insolent  lounger  was  a  dis- 
charged mail-carrier,  returned  with  me  to  the  house  for  a  measure 
of  corn:  while  I,  guided  by  the  light  tlickering  through  the  crevices 
of  his  frail  dwelling,  rejoined  my  companions,  nestled  with  two 
other  half-frozen  travelers  around  the  grateful  hre  within.  The 
strangers  were  both  western  men;  one,  I  belie\e,  a  farmer,  for 
some  time  settled  in  Illinois,  and  the  other  an  Indian  trader  of 
long  standing  in  ('hicago.  Warlike  incidents  in  border  story,  and 
the  pacific  dealings  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  formed  the 
chief  subjects  of  conversation,  which  soon  became  general,  and 
was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour;  finally  the  late  treaty  held  at  Chi- 
cago— at  which,  as  you  have  probably  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
several  thousand  Indians  were  present — was  discussed,  and  the 
anecdotes  that  were  told  of  meanness,  rapacit}',  and  highway  rob- 
bery (in  cheating,  stealing,  and  tbrcibly  taking  away)  from  the 
Indians,  exasperated  me  so  that  I  expressed  my  indignation  and 
disgust  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  worthy  trader,  who  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  aftable,  quiet,  good  manners,  seemed  to 
-sympathize  with  me  throughout;  but  the  whole  current  of  my 
feelings  was  totally  changed  when,  upon  my  observing  shortly 
afterward  to  another  gentlemen,  that  'T  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  at  Chicago  a  year  ago,"  my  warm  coadjutor  ejaculated  from 
under  the  bedclothes,  where  he  had  in  the  meantime  bestowed 
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himself,  ''Ah,  sir,  if  you  had,  the  way  in  which  you'd  have  hooked  * 

an  Indian  blanket  by  this  time  would  be  curious.'"     The  chivalrir  i 

knight  of  La  Mancha  himself  could  not  have  sustained  heroic*;  I 

under  such  a  home-thrust,  but  must  have  burst  into  the  heart \  I 

laugh  in  which  I  was  joined  by  all  present.     The  hour  of  sleep  I 

for  all  at  last  arrived,  and  a  couple  of  wooden  bunks,  swung  from  | 

the  roof,   falling  to   the  lot   of  those  who  had  come  in  tirst.    i  | 

wTapped  myself  in  a  buffalo-skin,  and  placing  my  saddle  under  m\  | 

head  for  a  pillow,  soon  "slept  like  a  king;"'  a  term  which, Mf  | 

"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown" 

be  true  doctrine,  is,  probably,  quasi  Incus,  etc. 

Our  transient  acquaintances  parted  from  us  in  a  most  friendi\- 
manner  in  the  morning;  and  after  waiting  in  vain  till  near  noon 
to  see  if  by  any  chance  little  Victor  might  not  be  able  to  forward 
our  trunks  to  this  point,  we  mounted  once  more,  and  pushed 
ahead  with  all  speed,  to  accomplish  the  remaining  twenty  or  thirty  | 

miles  between  the  shanty  and  Chicago.     Our  route  was  still  along  | 

the  shore ;  and  after  passing  round  the  end  of  the  Lake  and  tak-  | 

ing  a  northwardly  direction,  the  way  in  which  the  icy  blast  would  I 

come  down  the  bleak  shore  of  the  Lake  ''was  a  caution."     \\'<--  | 

galloped  at  full  speed,  every  man  choosing  his  own  route  aloni,  ; 

the  beach,  our  horses"  hoofs  ringing  the  while  as  if  it  were  a  pave-  | 

ment  of  tlint  beneath  them.     The  rough  ice  piled  up  on  the  coast  f 

prevented  us  from  watering  our  beasts;  and  we  did  not  draw  a  % 

rein  till  the  rushing  current  of  the  Calamine,  which  debouchc^  I 

into   Lake   Michigan  some  ten  miles  from  Chicago,  stayed  our  | 

course.     A  cabin  on  the  bank  gave  us  a  moments  oi)portunity  to  - 

warm,  and  then,  being  ferried  over  the  wintry  stream,  we  started  | 

with  tresh  vigor,  and  crossing  about  a  mile  of  prairie  in  the  neigh  j 

borhood  of  Chicago,  reached  here  in  time  for  an  early  dinner.  ^ 

Our  horses  this  morning  seemed  none  the  worse  for  this  furious  | 

riding;  their  escape  from  ill  consequences  being  readily  attributa-  ' 

ble  to  the  excellence  of  the  road,  and  the  extreme  coldness  ot  | 

the  weather  while  traveling  it.      For  my  own  part.  I  never  feii 
better  tlian  after  this  violent  burst  of  exercise. 

We  had  not  been  here  an  hour  before  an  invitation  to  a  public 
ball  was  courteously  sent  to  us  by  the  managers;"^  and  though  n)> 
> 

*  During  the  winter  of  1833-4,  Chicago,  for  tlie  fir.,t  time,  was  enable!  to 
present  a  scene  of  social  intercourse  and  gayely.  A  large  emigration  h:.i 
rushed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Chiefly  young  people,  full  of  vivacity 
and  enthusiasm,  mostly  strangers  to  each  other.  Naturally  they  sought  K* 
cultivate  acquaintance  and  by  social  intercourse  to  lay  the  foundation  for  what 
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soiled  and  travcl-worn  riding-dress  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to 
present  one's  self  in  before  ladies  of  an  evening,  yet,  in  my  ear- 
nestness to  see  life  on  the  frontier,  I  easily  allowed  all  objections 
to  be  overruled  by  my  companions,  and  we  accordingly  drove  to 
the  house  in  which  the  ball  was  given.  It  was  a  frame-building, 
one  of  the  few  as  yet  to  be  found  in  Chicago;  which,  although 

might  be  called  society.  Frequent  g.\therings  at  private  houses,  where  danc- 
ing, plays,  and  charades  constituted  their  amusements,  and  familiarized  them 
with  each  other.  But  beyond  this,  a  number  of  what  might  be  called  public 
balls  were  given,  to  wliich  everybody  of  respectability  were  invited.  Among 
the  first  of  these  was  the  one  so  graphically  described  in  the  text.  The  com- 
pany could  not  be  called  select,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  was  every 
way  respectable.  The  female  population  was  consideral)ly  less  than  the  male, 
so  it  was  neces:iary  to  secure  the  presence  of  all  to  equalize  the  sexes  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  secure  respectable  numbers.  If  the  servant-girls  were  invited 
and  danced  in  the  same  sets  with  their  mistresses,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
those  servant-girls  were  well-educated  daughters  of  respectable  families  who 
had  lately  arrived,  with  more  energy  and  intelligence  than  wealth,  and  who 
were  willing  to  work  at  high  wages  to  secure  the  means  for  a  start  in  the  new 
place.  Indeed,  there  was  no  place  for  drones  or  luxurious  idlers  in  Chicago 
then,  and  industry  and  frugality  were  alone  respectable.  Those  girls  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  wait  upon  the  table  then  were  destined  soon  to  become  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  whom  Chicago  has  ever  had  cause  to  be  proud.  Then 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  Chicago  society,  and  the  result  has  shown  they 
were  well  laid. 

A  printing-press  had  lately  been  established  here  by  John  Calhoun,  so  that 
ball-tickets  could  then  be  printed.  We  copy  one  of  these  tickets  issued  for  a 
ball,  given  at  the  same  hall  as  the  one  attended  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  to  show  how  such  things  were  done  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  in 
the  very  infancy  of  society  in  Chicago : 


Misses  II.  and  L.  IIakmon  are  respectfully  solicited  at 
Mr.  Graves'  A-sembly  Room,*  on  Wednesday,  February  5th, 
at  6  o'clock  r.  M. 

R.  A.   KiNZiK,  J  t 


I.  D.   Harmon, 

K.     K.    S.MITH, 

M.  B.  Bkaudikn. 


G.  Si'RiNc;, 

J.  D.  C.viox,    )^ 

Chicago,  P'ebruary  i,  1834." 
[*  1.1  the  rtar  part  cf  v.  hat  is  now  Nos.  82,  84.  86,  and  83  Lake  Street.  | 
It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  three  of  the  managers  whose  names 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  French  trading-posts  on  the  Lakes,  cm 
only  date  its  growth  as  a  village  since  the  Indian  war,  eighteen 
months  since.*     When  I  add  that  the  population  has  qubituplcJ 

appear  upon  this  ball-ticket  are  still  living  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  ycar>, 
viz.:  Caton,  llamion,  and  Beaubien.  We  may  note,  too,  that  at  that  tiniv;  it 
was  considered  quite  the  thing  to  borrow  a  word  from  the  Pottawatoinies,  w  ho 
still  had  their  home  here,  which  signifies  a  social  dance  as  distinguished  fiorp. 
a  war-dance. 

The  month  of  January  had  been  very  cold,  and  early  in  February  the  thaw 
came  and  made  the  streets,  or  rather  the  low  wet  prairie,  almost  impassable; 
so  that  the  company  had  to  be  taken  to  the  ball  in  lumber- wagons,  or  ox-carl-, 
or  other  similar  heavy  conveyance.  Indeed,  there  were  but  few  carriages  in 
the  town  and  they  could  not  be  used  when  the  mud  was  deep.  P  or  seven! 
years  after  this,  in  place  of  carriages,  one-horse  carts  were  used  by  the  iadits 
in  making  calls,  or  in  attending  church,  parties,  or  weddings,  and  when  all  <iici 
it,  it  was  considered  quite  the  proper  thing  to  do.  In  truth,  in  deep  mud,  it 
was  the  most  comfortable  conveyance  that  could  have  been  invented.  A  cait 
half-filled  with  prairie-hay,  covered  with  a  buffalo-robe,  and  others  for  cover- 
ing, which  could  be  backed  up  to  the  door — sidewalks,  except  a  single  plank, 
were  then  unknown  in  Chicago — out  of  which  the  passengers  could  step  into 
the  hou->e,  ami  \\as  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  thing  imaginab'f. 
As  late  a>  1S37  or  1S3S,  and  probably  later,  ladies  did  their  shopping  in  t!u,->c 
horse-carls,  and  thus  met  each  other  wading  through  the  mud  with  a  merry 
salutation,  or  at  the  stores  and  shops,  in  front  of  which  their  carts  were  rangL\i. 
with  a  jolly,  happy  greeting,  far  more  joyous  than  later,  when  they  could  go 
in  their  landaus  at  any  season  of  the  year. — John  Di:an'  Caton,  Chicago, 
March  20th,  1SS2. 

*  Th*^  town  of  Chicago  has  become  so  important  a  jilace,  and  is  so  rapi'Hy 
developing  il^  resources,  as  to  call  for  a  more  particular  notice  than  it  receive- 
in  the  text.  Its  bud.len  strides  to  prosperity  can  be  best  estimated,  however. 
by  fir.st  perceiving  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Chicago  as  they  presente  i 
themselves  to  Major  Long's  parly  when  they  visited  it  ten  years  since.  "'Ih^ 
village  presents  no  cheering  prospect,  as,  notwithstanding  its  anli':|uity,  it  con- 
sists of  but  few  hut.-,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men,  scarcely  equal  t'.> 
the  Indians,  from  whom  they  are  descended.  Their  log  or  bark-houses  art- 
low,  filthy,  and  di.-gusting,  displayini^  not  the  least  trace  of  comfort.  Chic.i.'' 
is,  periinps,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Indian  country.  A  fort  is  >ai'i 
to  have  formerly  existed  there:  me-ntion  is  made  of  the  place  as  having  beeii 
visited  in  1671  l)y  Perot,  who  found  'Chicagou'  to  be  the  residence  of  a  power- 
ful chief  of  the  Miamis.  The  number  of  trails  centering  all  at  this  spot,  an»l 
their  apparent  antii^uity,  indicate  that  this  was  probably  for  a  long  while  t;ic 
site  of  a  large  Indian  village.  As  a  place  of  business,  it  offers  no  inducement 
to  the  settler;  for  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  trade  on  the  Lake  did  nui 
exceed  the  cargo  of  five  or  six  schooners,  even  at  the  time  when  the  garrison 
received  its  supplies  from  Mackinac." — Loyig''s  Second  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  i-'t 

Contr.ast  this  desolate  picture — not  with  the  representation  made  in  the  te>:t, 
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last  summer,  and  that  but  tew  mechanics  have  come  in  with  the 
prodigious  increase  of  residents,  you  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
influx  of  strangers  tar  exceeds  the  means  of  accommodation : 
while  scarcely  a  house  in  ttie  place,  however  comfortable-looking 
■outside,  contains  more  than  two  or  three  nnished  rooms.  In  the 
present  instance,  we  were  ushered  into  a  tolerably-sized  dancing 
room,  occupying  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and  having  its 
imfinished  walls  so  ingeniously  covered  with  pine  branches  and 
flags  borrowed  from  the  garrison,  that,  with  the  whitewashed  ceil- 
ing above,  it  p>resented  a  very  complete  and  quite  prett}'  appear- 
ance. It  was  not  so  warm,  however,  that  the  fires  of  cheerful 
hickory,  which  roared  at  either  end,  could  have  been  readily  dis- 
pensed with.  An  orchestra  of  unplaned  boards  was  raised  ngainst 
the  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  room;  the  band  consisted  of  a  dandy 
negro  with  his  violin,  a  tine  military-looking  bass  drummer  from 
the  Fort,  and  a  volunteer  citizen,  who  alternately  played  an  accom- 
])animent  upon  the  tlute  and  triangle.  Blackee,  who  ilourished 
about  with  a  great  many  airs  and  graces,  was  decidedly  the  king 
of  the  comi:)any;  and  it  was  amusing,  while  his  head  followed  the 
direction  of  his  fiddle-bow  with  j^ertinacious  fidelity,  to  see  the 
Caj)tain  Manual-like  precision  with  which  the  soldier  dressed  to 
the  front  on  one  side,  and  the  nonchalant  air  of  importance  which 
the  cit  attempted  to  preserve  on  the  other. 

As  for  the  company,  it  was  such  a  complete  medley  of  all  ranks, 
ages,  professions,  trades,  and  occupations,  brought  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together, 
that  it  was  amazing  to  witness  the  decorum  with  which  they  com- 
mingled on  this  festive  occasion.  The  managers  (among  whom 
were  some  officers  of  the  garrison)  must  certainly  be  au  fait  at 

liut — with  the  existing  condition  of  the  place,  with  the  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  writer  left  there,  not  yet  a  year  ai^^o.  lie  is  informed  by 
a  gentleman,  recently  from  Illinois,  that  Chicago,  which  but  eighteen  months 
since  contained  but  two  or  three  frame-buildings  and  a  few  miserable  huts, 
has  now  five  hundred  houses,  four  hundred  of  which  have  been  erected  this 
year,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants.  A  year  ago,  there  was  not 
a  place  of  public  worship  in  the  town;  there  are  now  five  churches  and  two 
school-liouses,  and  numerous  brick  stores  and  warehouses.  The  shipping-lists 
of  daily  arrivals  anrl  departures  show  how  soon  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
our  citizens  have  discovered  and  improved  the  capabilities  of  that  port.  There 
have  been  three  hundred  arrivals  this  year,  and  more  than  50,000  dollars  worth 
of  .salt  has  been  sold  there  tlds  season,  and  of  European  and  domestic  mer- 
chandise to  the  amount  of  400,000  dollars.  A  line  of  four  steam-boats,  of 
the  largest  cla^^s  of  lake-boats,  and  regular  lines  of  brigs  and  schooners,  are 
now  estahli-herl  l-etween  that  port  mid  the  principal  ports  of  the  lo\ver  lakes. 
It  is  gratifying  to  liear  of  f-uch  imj^rovement  in  the  western  country,  and  to 
have  prediction^  so  recently  made  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  point 
in  particular,  ll.u-.  far  more  than  fulfdled. 
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dressing  a  lobster  and  mixing  regent's  punch,  in  order  to  have 
produced  a  harmonious  compound  from  such  a  collection  of  con- 
trarieties. 7"he  gayest  figure  that  was  ever  called  by  quadrille- 
playing  Benoit  never  afforded  me  half  the  amus'eu:!ent  that  did 
these  Chicago  cotillons.  Here  you  might  see  a  veteran  otncer  in 
full  uniform  balancing  to  a  tradesman's  daughter  still  in  her  short 
frock  and  trousers,  while  there  the  golden  aiguillette  of  a  handsome 
surgeon-'"  flapped  in  unison  with  the  glass  beads  upon  a  scrawny 
neck  of  fifty.  In  one  quarter,  the  high-placed  buttons  of  a  linsey- 
woolsey  coat  would  be  dos  a  dos  to  the  elegantly  turned  shoulders 
of  a  delicate-looking  Southern  girl;  and  in  another,  a  pair  of  Cin- 
derella-like slippers  would  c/uisscz  cross  with  a  brace  of  thick-soled 
broQ:hans,  in  making  which,  one  of  the  lost  feet  of  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  may  have  served  for  a  last.  Those  raven  locks,  dressed 
a  la  MaJonne,  over  eyes  of  jet.  and  touching  a  cheek  where  blood 
of  a  deeper  hue  mingles  with  the  less  glowing  current  from  Euro- 
pean vGins,  tell  of  a  lineage  drawn  t'rom  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil ;  while  these  golden  tresses,  floating  way  from  eyes  of  heaven's 
own  color  over  a  neck  of  alabaster,  recall  the  Cothic  ancestry  of 
some  of  •' England  s  born.''  How  pi(|uantly  do  these  trim  and 
beaded  It^ggifis  peep  from  under  that  simple  dress  of  black,  as  its 
tall  nut-brown  wearer  moves,  as  if  unconsciousl}',  through  the 
graceful  mazes  of  the  dance.  How  divertingly  do  those  inflated 
gigots,  rising  like  windsails  from  that  little  J)utch-built  hull,  jar 
against  those  tall  plumes  which  impend  over  theni  like  a  commo- 
dore's pennant  on  the  same  vessel. 

But  what  boots  all  these  incongruities,  when  a  spirit  of  festive 
good-humor  animated  every  one  j)resent?  "It  takes  all  kinds  of 
people  to  make  a  world,"  (as  I  hear  it  judiciously  observed  this 
side  the  mountain>^);  and  why  should  not  all  these  kinds  of  peo- 
ple be  represented  as  well  in  a  ballroom  as  in  a  legislature?  .\l 
all  events,  if  I  wished  to  give  an  intelligent  foreigner  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  manners  and  deportment  of  my  countrymen  in  the 
aggregate,  I  should  not  wish  a  better  opportunity,  after  explaining 
to  him  the  materials  of  which  it  was  com])Osed,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the}'  were  brought  together  from  every  section  of  thcLUnion, 
than  was  afforded  by  this  very  ball.  '"This  is  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment to  me,  sir,'  observed  an  oft'icer  to  me,  recently  exchanged 
to  this  post,  and  formerly  stationed  here.  "There  were  but  a  few 
traders  around  the  Fort  when  1  last  visited  Chicago;  and  now  1 
can't  contrive  where  the  devil  all  these  well-dressed  people  have 
come  from!"'     I  referred  him  to  an  old  resident  of  three  months 

*  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  born  at  Guilford,  Winhaai  Co. ,  Vt.,  April  3.  1799;  app';l 
Ass't-Surg.  U..S.A.,  1S32;  arrd  at  Chicago,  Mar.  15,  1833;  died  Nov.  5,  183*;, 
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standing,  to  whom  I  had  just  been  introduced,  but  he  could  throw- 
no  light  upon  the  subject;  and  \ve  left  the  matter  of  peopling  C'hi- 
cago  in  the  same  place  where  philosophers  have  put  the  question 
of  the  original  peopling  of  the  continent.  I  made  several  new 
acquaintances  at  this  new-year's  ball,  and  particularly  with  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  from  whose  society  I  promise  myself  much 
pleasure  during  my  stay. 

The  geographical  position  of  Chicago  is  so  important,  that  I 
must  give  you  a  more  minute  description  of  the  place  in  my  next. 
\\'ould  that  in  folding  this  I  could  enclose  you  half  the  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare  which  the  season  awakens  in  my  bosom  1 

Chicago,  Ir.r..,  yd;/.  10,  iSj^. 
I  HAVE  been  here  more  than  ten  days,  without  fulhlling  the 
[)romise  given  in  my  last.  It  has  been  so  cold,  indeed,  as  almost 
to  render  writing  impracticable  in  a  place  so  comfortless.  The 
houses  were  built  with  such  rapidity,  during  the  summer,  as  to  be 
mere  shells;  and  the  thermometer  having  ranged  as  low  as  28  be- 
low zero  during  several  days,  it  has  been  almost  impossible,  not- 
withstanding the  large  fires  kept  up  by  an  attentive  landlord,  to 
prevent  the  ink  from  freezing  while  using  it,  and  one's  fingers 
become  so  numb  in  a  very  few  moments  when  thus  exercised, 
that,  after  vainly  trying  to  write  in  gloves.  I  have  throwii  by  my 
pen,  and  joined  the  group,  composed  of  all  the  household,  around 
the  bar-room  fire.  This  room,  which  is  an  old  log-cabin  aside  of 
the  main  house,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  places  in  town, 
and  is,  of  course,  much  fre<[uented;  business  being,  so  tar  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  concourse  that  throng  it,  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still. Several  ])ersons  have  been  severely  frost-bitten  in  parsing 
from  door  to  door;  and  not  to  mention  the  quantity  of  poultry 
and  pigs  that  have  been  fro/en,  an  ox,  I  am  told,  has  perished 
from  cold   in   the  streets  at   no(jnday.     An   occasional    Indian,^ 

*  The  Indians  that  frequent  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago  (pronounced 
Tshic(JV'^o),  though  not  so  numerous;,  are  comptised  of  the  same  mixture  of 
different  tribes  wiiich  Major  Long  noticed  ten  years  since.  They  are  chiefly 
I'ottawatomies  and  Oitawas,  with  a  few  Chippewas  (o-che-pe-wag),  and  a 
straggUng  Kickapoo  or  Miami;  and  a  great  achnixture  of  the  different  lan- 
guages (or  rather  dialect.-^,  for  they  are  radically  the  same,)  of  the  three  first 
prevails  there.  Among  them  are  many  who  have  borne  arms  against  the 
Americans;  and  some  who  doul^tless  took  a  j^art  in  the  massacre  at  the  fall  of 
the  place  in  I^iI2.  The  particulars  of  that  bloody  affair  are  yet  mentioned 
with  horror  by  the  old  settlers.     'Ihey  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

It  was  soon  after*  the  infamous  surrender  of  (ien.  Hull  at  Detroit,  when,  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  entered  \\\Ui  with  the  enemy  by  that  officer,  who  was 
commandant-in-chief  upon  the  Xorth-west  frontier,  Capt.  Heald,  the  com- 
mandant at  Chicago,  prepared  to  surrendert  his  jjost  to  the  British.     The  Tot- 

'  The  day  before,  Aug.  15,  1812.  t   Kvacuatc. 
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wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  dodging  about  from  store  to  store 
after  a  dram  of  whiskey;  or  a  mutlied-up  Frenclnnan,  driving 
furiously  in  his  cariole  on  the  river,  are  ahnost  the  only  human 
beings  abroad ;  while  the  wolves,  driven  in  by  the  deep  snow  s 
which  preceded  this  severe  weather,  troop  through  the  town  after 
nightfall,  and  may  be  heard  howling  continually  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  situation  of  Chicago,  on  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Prairie, 
with  the  whole  expanse  of  Lake  Michigan  before  it,  gives  the 
freezmg  winds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  prodigious  effect,  and 
renders  a  degree  of  teuipcrature,  which  in  sheltered  situations  is 
but  little  felt,  almost  paintul  here. 

"The  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  rufHe;  for  many  a  mile  about, 
There's  scarce  a  bii^h. " 

The  town  lies  uj^on  a  dead  level,  along  the  banks  of  a  narrow 
forked  river,  and  is  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake,  while  vessels  of  considerable  dranglit  of  water 
can,  by  means  of  the  ri\er,  unload  in  the  centre  of  the  place.  1 
believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that  four-fifths  of  the  population 
have  come  in  since  last  spring;  the  erection  of  ncu'  building- 
during  the  summer  has  been  in  the  same  proportion:  and  although 

lawatomies  and  other  hostile  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  on  the  watch  for  the 
movement;  and  on  the  morning  when  the  garrison  evacuated  the  place,  lhe\' 
had  so  completely  succeeded  in  duping  C'apt.  Wells,  the  credulous  and  unfor- 
tunate Indian  agent,  that  the  fatal  march  of  the  15th  October,*  1812,  was  pre- 
cipitated by  l)is  advice.  The  Americans  were  about  seventy  in  number,  witii 
several  women  and  children;  and  they  were  escorted  from  the  shelter  ot'  the 
Fort  by  a  band  of  about  thirty  Miamis.  The  road  led  along  the  beach  of  tin- 
Lake,  with  those  short  sand-hills,  spoken  of  in  a  previous  letter,  extendin.: 
along  the  route  between  the  Lake  and  the  o|>en  prairie.  Behind  these  the  liritish 
Indians  lay  concealed;  and  when  the  Americans  had  proceeded  about  a  mile 
from  the  Lort,  the  wily  enemy  sprani^  from  his  lair,  and  poured  down  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  beach.  Capt.  I  leald  immediately  brought  his  men  to  a 
charge,  and  drove  the  Indians  from  the  nearest  sand-hill;  but  their  number- 
were  so  great  that  they  formed  instantly  again  upon  his  flank.  His  party  was 
surrounded;  and  while  the  Miamis  ii\  a  manner  withdrew  their  protection, 
and  hel[5ed  to  swell  the  number  of  his  opponents,  the  little  force  of  Captan; 
Heald  was  cum[)letely  cut  off  from  the  women  and  children,  who  were  cower- 
ing beneath  the  baggage  on  the  lake-shore.  The  Americans  fough.t  with  de-- 
peration:  but  such  a  handful  of  n\en  was  soon  cut  to  pieces;  and  ^^carcely  a 
mar\  .survived  to  witness  the  atrocities  that  were  practised  upon  the  helple^.- 
creatures  upon  the  beach.  There  were  four  ot'ticers  killed  upon  the  spot; 
Capt.  Meald  and  hi>  wife  were  both  badly  wounded;  and  twelve  children'* 
were  butchered  on  the  shore,  or  shared  tlie  fate  of  their  mothers,  who  r^n 
shrieking  over  the  jnairie.  The  unhappy  Indian  agent,  who  was  among  tli  ■ 
slain,  i-  said  to  have  had  his  breast  cut  open,  and  his  Iieart  roasted  and  eateii 
by  the  savage  foe. 

'  August  15th,  1S12.  t  Captain  HenM's  Letter,  dated  Pittsburg.  Oclobcr  .13,  1812. 
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a  place  of  such  mushroom  growth  can,  of  course,  honst  of  \nn 

I  little  solid  improvement  in  the  way  of  buildinir,  yet  contracts  have 

I  been  made  for  the  ensuing  season  wiiich  must  soon  ^ive  ChicaL:'> 

I  much  of  that  metropolitan  appearance  it  is  destined  so  prompilv 

/  to  assume.      As  a  ]:)lace  of  business,  its  situation  a:  the  central 

I  head  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  make  it  the  New  Orleans  uf 

J  the  North;  and  its  easy  and  close  intercourse  with,  the  most  tlour- 

1  ishing  Eastern  cities  will  give  it  the  advanta^^e,  as  its  capital  in- 

I  creases,  of  all  their  improvements  in  the  mode  of  living. 

There  is  one  improvement  to  be  made,  however,  in  this  section 

I  of  the  countr\-,  wliich  will  greatly  intluence  tlie  permanent  value 

!  of  property  in  Chicago.      I   allude  to  a  canal  from   the  head  of 

I  Lake  Michigan  to  the  head  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Illi- 

j  nois,   the   route  of  which  has   been   long   since  sur\  eyed.     The 

i  distance  to  be  overcome  is  something  like  ninety  miles :  and  when 

i  you   remember   that   the  head-waters  of  the   Illinois   rise  within 

j  eleven  miles  of  Chicago  River. '^  and  that  a  level   j^lain  of  not 
more  than  eight  feet  elevation  above  the  latter  is  the  only  inter- 

)  vening  obstacle,  you  can  conceive  how  easy  it  would  be  to  drain 

*  Lake  Michigan  into  tlie  Mississippi  by  this  route:  boats  of  eigh- 

-1  •  "'1  he  Chicago  River,  is  about  two  [one]  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  lias 

\  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  lake-vessels  to  where  it  forks  in  the  centre  of  the 

*  town.  The  southern  a:id  principal  brancli  takes  its  rise  about  .si.\  miles  from 
\  the  Fort,  in  a  swamp,  which  communicates  also  with  De^jilaincs,  one  of  the 
\  head  branches  of  the  Illinois.  This  swamp,  which  is  de-<ii:Tiated  by  the  Cana- 
j  dian  voya^^eurs  .is  Re  Tctit  Rac,  i>  navi-;able  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year:  it 
I  has  been  fretiuently  traveled  by  tr.aders  in  their  piroi^ues;  and  a  bateau  from 

St.  I.ouis,  loaded  with  provi^ion^;  for  the  ijarri-oii  at  Chica;.;(j,  has  throULjh  thi.-, 
medium  passed  from  the  .Mississippi  into  Rake  MichiL:an.  Major  Rong  ob- 
serve-;, upon  p.as.iinij  through  this  marsh  in  a  canoe,  ''  We  were  delighted  at 
beholding  for  the  first  time  a  feature  so  intere^tinj^  in  itself,  but  which  we  had 
afterward  an  opporti'.nity  of  observing  fre'iuently  on  the  route;  t/r..-  the  divi- 
sion of  waters  starting  from  the  same  source  and  running  in  two  different  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  become  the  feeders  of  streams  that  discharge  themselves  into 
the  ocean  at  immense  distances  apart.  ♦  •  ♦  When  we  consider  the 
facts  above  sta.ted,  we  are  irresistibly  led  ti>  the  conclusion  that  an  elevation 
of  the  Rakes  a  few  feel  (not  e.vceeding  ten  <>r  twelve)  above  their  jjresent  level 
would  cau>e  them  t")  discharge  their  waters,  partly  at  Rat,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  That  such  a  dix.hargc  has  at  one  time  existed,  every  rme  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  the  country  must  atlmit;  and  it  is  e-juady  apparent  thai  an 
expenditure  trilling  in  coiuj^arison  to  the  importance  of  the  object  Would  again 
render  Rake  Michigan  a  tributary  of  the  Mexican  (iulf. " 

"  In  July,  1S33,  Giles  Spring  and  myself  went  in  a  large  canoe  from  Chicago 
jO  Riverside,  passing  through  Mud-Rake.  At  the  dividing  part  of  the  waters 
we  paused,  and  diverted  ourselves  by  sending  the  water  either  into  the  Ciulf 
of  Mexico  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Rawrence  by  a  single  motion  of  the  paddle. — 
Joii.N   Dla.n  C.vto.n,  Chicago,  April  7,  KS82.        ,  , 
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teen  tons  have  actually  passed  over  the  intervening  prairie  at  high 
water.  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  several  feet  above  Lake  ¥a'k\ 
would  aftbrd  such  a  never-failing  body  of  water,  that  it  would 
keej)  steam-boats  afloat  on  the  route  in  the  dryest  season.  St. 
Louis  would  then  be  brought  comparatively  near  to  New  York ; 
while  two-thirds  of  the  ]\rississippi  Valley  would  be  supplied  b\ 
this  route  immediately  from  the  markets  of  the  latter.  I'his  canal 
is  the  only  remaining  link  wanting  to  complete  the  most  stupen 
dous  chain  of  inland  communication  in  the  world.  I  had  a  lon^' 
conversation    this  morning  on  the  subject  with   ^Lijor  H.,"^  tlie 

*  Ilenry  S.  Handy,  born  about  1S04,  and  educated  at  Pontiac,  N.  Y. 

Practi-ed  law  and  edited  a  newspaper  at  Salem,  Jmiia)ia  Annotator,  for  three 
years,  about  1S27.  He  was  afterward,  for  a  time,  in  the  Pension  Office  at 
Washin^^ton.  Came  to  Chicago  June  17,  1833,  as  Assistant-Superintendent 
of  Chicago  Harbor;  appointed  by  President  Jackson.  - 

Died  at  Uyfield,  Mich.,  in  1846. 

Chicago,  III.,  April  yth,  1SS2. 

Dear  Sir: — Complying  with  request  contained  in  your  note  of  the  23d  ult.. 
I  have  made  investigation  in  relation  to  the  "Major  H."  referred  to  in  "Hoff- 
man's Winter  in  the  West,  1S34,"  and  am  satisfied  that  through  some  mistake. 
probably  in  copying  from  the  original  manuscri[)t,  the  letter  "  H  "  has  been 
substituted  for  "A." 

In  1S34,  the  construction  of  the  pier  was  in  charge  of  Lieut,  J.\mes  Allkn, 
Ist-Dragoons,  U.  S.  Army,  serving  on  Engineer  duty  at  this  place  from  Janu- 
ary 10,  1S34,  to  October  15,  1836.  A  synopsis  of  his  military  record,  taken 
from  "CuUom's  Register  of  the  Graduates  of  the  U.  .S.  Military  Academy," 
is  as  follow  >: 

JamLS  Allen.      Graduate  Xo.  _^j^.      Class  Raid;  jj. 

Bom  in  Ohio,     Appointed  from  Indiana. 

Military  History:  Cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  from  July  i,  1S25. 
to  July  I,  1829,  when  he  was  graduated  and  promoted  in  the  Army  to  Bvt.- 
2d- Lieut.,  5th  Infantry,  July  i,  1829.  2d- Lieut.,  5th  Infantry,  July  i,  1820. 
Served  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Brady,  .Mich.,  1S29-33,  and  Fort  Dearborn, 
111.,  {2d-Lieut.,  ist-Dragoons,  March  4,  1833,)  1833-34.  On  Engineer  duty. 
Jan,  10,  1834,  to  Oct.  15,  1S36.  On  Frontier  duty,  (ist-Lieut.,  ist-Dragoon-. 
May  31,  1S35,)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1S37.  On  Engineer  duty,  April 
10,  1837,  to  Dec.  28  (Captain,  i.st-Dragoons,  June  30,  1837),  1838.  On 
Frontier  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  iS39and  '40.  Pottawatomie  coun- 
try, 1840.  F'ort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1840-42.  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  1S42. 
March  to  Fort  Atkinson,  lo.,  1842.  Fort  Sanford,  lo.,  1842.  Raccoon 
F'ork,  lo,,  1843.  F'ort  DesMoines,  lo.,  1843-44.  Raccoon  Fork,  lo.,  1S44. 
Fort  DesMoines,  lo.,  1844-45.  Expedition  to  Lac  qui  parle,  1845.  \o\\ 
Des.Moine-,   lo.,    1845  46;  and  in  the   War  with  Mexico,    1846,   as  Lieut.- 
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United  States"  engineer,  who  is  engaged  in  superintending  the 
con>triiction  of  a  pier  at  this  place.*  He  was  poUte  enough  to 
sketch  the  main  features  of  the  route  with  his  pencil,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  its  feasibility  very  apparent.  The  canal  would 
])ass  for  the  whole  distance  through  a  prairie  country,  where  every 
production  of  the  field  and  the  garden  can  be  raised  with  scarcely 
any  toil,  and  where  the  most  prolific  soil  in  the  world  requires  no 
other  ])reparation  for  planting  than  passing  the  plough  over  its 

Colonel,  conunaading  Mormon  Battalion  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  on  the  march 
to  New  Mexico,  July  16  to  Auj;ust  23,  1S46. 

Died,  AuL;ubt  23,  1846,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Aged  40. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  while  on  duty  at  Fort  Erady,  Mich.  (Sauk  Ste.  Marie),  in  1832,  being 
then  a  lieutenant  of  the  5th  Infantry,  he  accompanied  Schoolcraft  on  an  expe- 
<lition  to,  and  beyond,  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  his  return, 
submitted  a  very  interesting  report  and  map  of  the  expedition,  which  were 
printed  in  Ex.  Doc,  No.  ;^2j;  II.  R.,  ist  Sess.,  23d  Congress. 

Referring  to  his  death  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  while  in  command  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  en  route  to  Mexico,  Capt.  T.  J.  Lee,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  in  the  Cbs-^  of  I-S30,  speaks  of  it  as  "A  great  loss  to  the 
iService. "  Respectfully  yours, 

C.  J.  LvDF.CKKK,  Major  of  Engineers,  U.S.  A, 
*  Cinc.\r.i»  IIarbdr. — Th-j  following  figures,  giving  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  the  years  named  by  Congress  for  the  hnprovement  of  the  Harbor 
at  this  Port,  will  prove  interesting.  The  work  done  by  the  Government  in- 
cludes the  straightening  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  building  of  the 
outer  harbor  south  of  the  piers,  and  the  work  already  done  under  Maj,  G.  J. 
Lydecker's  supervision  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  river.  When  the  comple- 
tion and  placing  in  position  of  the  cribs  for  the  outer  breakwater  north  of  the 
lighthouse,  a  safe  harbor  of  refuge  will  be  afforded  for  all  the  vessels  that  ar- 
rive at  the  port.  The  following  are  the  appropriations  and  the  years  in  which 
ihey  were  male  : 

1S33 $23,00011870 100,000 

1834 32,801  I  1871 100,000 

1S35 32,800!  I S72 90,000 

1836 32.000:1873 90,000 

1S37 40,000' 1874 75,000 

183S 30,00011875 78,000 

1843 25,oooji876 5,000 

1844 30.000,1878 75,000 

1S52  20,00011879 75,000 

1866 88,70411880 145,000 

1868 35,ooo|iS8i   150,000 

i^^ 29,700j  'lotal, $1,404,005 

— Daily  Chi\i^o  'Jril'iine,  Maieh  ^o^  1882. 
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United  States"  engineer,  who  is  engaged  in  superintending  the 
construction  of  a  pier  at  this  place.*  He  was  poHte  enough  to 
sketch  the  main  features  of  the  route  with  his  pencil,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  its  feasibiUty  very  apparent.  The  canal  would 
pass  for  tlie  whole  distance  through  a  prairie  country,  where  every 
production  of  the  field  and  the  garden  can  be  raised  with  scarcely 
any  toil,  and  where  the  most  prolific  soil  in  the  world  requires  no 
other  preparation  for  planting  than  passing  the  plough  over  its 

(Jolonel,  conunanding  Mormon  Dattalion  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  on  the  march 
to  New  Mexico,  July  16  to  August  23,  1S46. 

Died,  AuL;u^t  23,  1S46,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.     Aged  40. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  while  on  duty  at  Fort  Urady,  Mich.  (Sault  Ste.  Marie),  in  1832,  being 
then  a  lieutenant  of  the  5th  Infantry,  he  accompanied  Schoolcraft  on  an  expe- 
<lition  to,  and  beyond,  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  his  return, 
submitted  a  very  interesting  report  and  map  of  the  expedition,  which  were 
printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  ;^2^;  II.  R.,  ist  Sess.,  23d  Congress. 

Referring  to  his  death  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  while  in  command  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  en  route  to  Mexico,  Capt.  T.  J.  Lee,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  in  the  Clas->  of  1S30,  speaks  of  it  as  "A  great  loss  to  the 
Service."  Respectfully  yours, 

(;.  J.    LvDKCKKK,  .Major  of  Engineers,  U.S.A. 

*  Chicac.v)  Harbdr. — The  following  figures,  giving  the  amounts  a[)pro- 
priated  in  the  years  named  by  Congress  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Harbor 
at  this  Port,  will  prove  interesting.  The  work  done  by  the  Government  in- 
cludes the  straightening  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  building  of  the 
outer  harbor  south  of  the  piers,  and  the  work  already  done  under  Maj.  G.  J. 
Lydecker's  supervision  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  river.  When  the  comple- 
tion and  placing  in  position  of  the  cribs  for  the  outer  breakwater  north  of  the 
lighthouse,  a  safe  liarbor  of  refuge  will  be  afforded  for  all  the  vessels  that  ar- 
rive at  the  port.  The  following  are  the  appropriations  and  the  years  in  which 
they  were  male  : 

[S33 $25,00011870 100,000 


1834 32,801    1S71    - 100,000 

1835 32,80011872 Q0,000 


1836 32.00011873 90,000 

1837 40.000'  1874 75,000 

183S 30,000  i  1875 78,000 

1843 25,00011876 5,000 

1844 30.000.1878 75,000 

1852 20,00011879 75,000 

1866 88.70411880 145,000 

1868 35,ooojiS8i  150,000 

1S69 29,7001  'lotal, $r,404,0G5 

— Daily  Chi\!^o  7'ril>une,  March  30,  1882.  ■•  • .  .-.    . 
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bosom.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  making  this  canal  would  be 
to  give  the  lands  along  its  banks  to  an  incorporated  compr.ny» 
who  should  constnict  the  work  within  a  certain  time.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  merely  agitated  at  elections  as  a  political  handle. 

y^animry  ij. 

I  have  got  thus  far  in  a  letter  to  you,  when  several  officers  of 
the  garrison,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  hospitable  atten- 
tion and  many  agreeable  hours,  stopped  opposite  the  door  with  a 
train  of  carioles,  in  one  of  which  1  was  offered  a  seat,  to  witness 
a  pacing-rnatch  on  the  ice.  There  were  several  ladies  with  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance  already  on  the  river,  all  muffled  up,  after  the 
Canadian  fashion,  in  fur  robes,  whose  gay  trimmings  presented  a 
rich  as  well  as  most  comfortable  appearance.  The  horses,  from 
which  the  most  sport  was  expected,  were  a  black  pony  bred  in  the 
country,  and  a  tall  roan  nag  from  the  lower  Mississipi)i.  They 
paced  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  something  less  than  three  minutes. 
I  rode  behind  the  winning  horse  one  heat,  and  the  velocity  with. 
which  he  made  our  cariole  fly  over  the  smooth  ice  Avas  almost 
startling.  The  Southern  horse  won  the  race;  but  I  was  told  tliat 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  nags  from  his  part  of  the  country 
could  not  stand  against  a  French  pony. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chase,  a  wolf,  probably  roused  by  the 
sleigh-bells  from  his  lair  on  the  river's  bank,  trotted  along  the 
prairie  above,  within  gunshot,  calmly  surveying  the  sj)ort.  The 
uninvited  [jresence  of  this  long-haired  amateur  at  once  suggested 
a  hunt  for  the  morrow,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made, 
by  the  several  gentlemen  present,  for  that  most  exciting  of  sijorts, 
a  wolf-chase  on  horseback. 

It  was  a  fine  bracing  morning,  with  the  sun  shining  cheerily 
through  the  still  cold  atmosphere  far  over  the  snow-covered  prai- 
rie, when  the  party  assembled  in  front  of  my  lodgings,  to  the 
number  of  ten  horsemen,  all  well  mounted  and  eager  for  the 
sport.  The  hunt  was  divided  into  two  squads;  one  of  which  was 
to  follow  the  windings  of  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  the  other  to 
make  a  circuit  on  the  prairie.  A  pack  of  dogs,  consisting  ut  a 
greyhound  or  two  for  running  the  game,  with  several  of  a  heavier 
and  fiercer  breed  for  pulling  it  down,  accompanied  each  partv. 
I  was  attached  to  that  which  took  the  river;  and  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  as  our  friends  trotted  off  in  the  prairie,  to  see  their  dif- 
ferent colored  capotes  and  gayly  ef[uipped  horses  contrasted  with 
the  bright  cari)et  of  spotless  white  over  which  they  rode,  while  >Mc 
sound  of  their  voices  was  soon  lost  to  our  ears,  as  we  descended 
to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  their  lessening  figures  were  hid 
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I  from  our  view  by  the  low  brush  which  in  some  places  skirted  i{> 

i  banks.    The  brisk  trot  in  which  we  now  broke,  brought  us  rapidiv 

I  to  the  place  of  meeting:  where,  to  the  disappointment  of  ca*.  i) 

i  party,  it  was  found  that  neither  had  started  any  game.     We  now 

I  spread  ourselves  into  a  broad  line,  about  gunshot  apart  from  t-.'.cii 

\  other,  and  began  thus  advancing  into  the  prairie.     ^Ve  had   in-t 

I  swept  it  thus  more  than  a  mile,  when  a  shout  on  the  extreme  IcH, 

^  with  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  two  furthermost  riders  in  tii.it 

I  direction,  told  that  they  had  roused  a  wolf.     "The  devil  t.ike  ihr 

hindermost,"'  was  now  the  motto  of  the  company,  and  cacl'i  one 
I  spurred  for  the  spot  with  all  eagerness.     Unhappily,  howt-wr.  il.c 

land  along  the  bank  of  tlie  river,  on  the  right,  was  so  brokc/i  bv 
ravines,  choked  up  with  snow,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us.  uhv* 
were  half-a-mile  from  the  game  when  started,  to  come  up  ai  All 
with  the  two  or  three  horsemen  who  led  the  pursuit.  Our  hor>f> 
sunk  to  thtrir  crui>pers  in  the  deep  snow-drift.  Some  were  rci-cit- 
edly  thrown;  and  one  or  two,  breaking  their  saddle-girtn>.  ir.Mu 
the  desperate  struggles  their  horses  made  in  the  snow-ban k<,  wtrc 
i  compelled  to  abandon  the  chase  entirely.     My  stout  roan  •  arT:<d 

I  me  bravely  through  all;  but  when  I  emerged  from  the  !.i>t  r.i-»it;r 

t  on  the  open  plain,   the  two  horsemen  who  led  the  ciia>c\   Mi-iw 

i  some  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie,  were  not   \i.m!'1c; 

while  the  third,  a  fleet  rider,  whose  tall  figure  and  Indian  !:f.id' 
dress  had  hitherto  guided  me,  had  been  just  unhorsed.  ;uh3.  aiMji- 
doning  the  game  afoot,  was  now  wheeling  off  api>arc;u;\  wnh 
some  other  object  in  view.  Following  on  the  same  <  u  :r>c,  uc 
soon  encountered  a  couple  of  ofiicers  in  a  train,  who  swrt:  just 
coming  from  a  mission  of  charity  in  visiting  the  ^.ai!-^!.;r\^.^i  or- 
phans of  a  poor  woman, ^  who  was  frozen  to  death  «mi  i;.c  pranic, 
a  day  or  two  since — the  wolves  having  already  jMckcd  iut  bones 
before  her  tate  became  known.  One  by  one,  our  whul-:  j.arty 
collected  around  to  make  incjuiries  about  the  poor  thiltircn. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock;  we  were  only  t\^ci\e-  nnles 
from  Chicago;  and  though  we  had  kept  up  a  pretty  round  pace, 
considering  the  depth  of  the  snow,  in  coursmi;  br.ikward  and  for- 
ward since  eight,  our  horses  generally  were  yet  in  ;,'<khI  condition, 
and  we  scattered  once  more  over  the  jiiaine,  with  the  hope  of 
rousing  more  game. 

♦  "Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  a  Mr.  Smith  resiain- at  Il!ue  hlir.\,  ^^ ho  left  this 
place  2d  of  January  (^vhich  was  the  coldest  day  we  h/.ve  cx;<-nencc.i  this  win- 
ter)  for  her  home,  and  when  within  a  mile  and  a  lialt  of  her  .)« t..,n.:  she  sank 
benumbed  and  exhausted  to  rise  no  more.  ^^  hen  foumi,  v..c  ^.t>  dreu.lhrily 
mangled  and  torn  to  pieces  bv  the  wolves,  .^he  hi>  k.t  a  ha>!a!:d  and  nve 
children  to  mourn  her  untimely  end."— Oi/W?,'--?  JJcm.srat,  J3n.  2\  1^34. 
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Not  ten  minutes  elaped  before  a  wolf,  breaking  from  the  dead 
weeds  which,  shooting  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  tht- 
snow,  indicated  the  banks  of  a  deep  ra\-ine,  dashed  off  into  the 
prairie,  pursued  by  a  horseman  on  the  right.  He  made  instantly 
for  the  deep  banks  of  the  river,  one  of  whose  windings  was  withii) 
a  ftw  hundred  yards.  He  had  a  bold  rider  behind  him,  however, 
in  the  gentleman  who  led  the  chase  (a  young  educated  half-blood, 
of  prepossessing  manners,  and  well  connected  at  Chicago'-). 
The  precipitous  bank  of  the  stream  did  not  retard  this  hunter 
for  a  moment;  but,  dashing  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  he  was 
hard  upon  the  wolf  before  he  could  ascend  the  elevation  on  the 
opposite  side.  P'our  of  us  only  reached  the  open  prairie  beyond 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  chase.  Nothing  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful. There  was  not  an  obstacle  to  oppose  us  in  the  open  plain: 
and  all  our  dogs  having  long  since  given  out,  nothing  remained  but 
to  drive  the  wolf  to  death  on  horseback.  Away,  then,  we  went,  shout- 
ing on  his  track;  the  hotly-pursued  beast  gaining  on  us  whenever  the 
•crust  of  a  deep  snow-drit't  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  horse, 
and  we  in  our  turn  nearly  riding  over  him  when  we  came  to  ground 
comparatively  bare.  The  sagacious  animal  became  at  last  aware 
that  his  course  would  soon  be  up  at  this  rate,  and  turning  rapidly 
in  his  tracks  as  we  were  scattered  over  the  prairie,  he  passed 
through  our  line,  and  made  at  once  again  for  the  river.  He  was 
cut  otf  and  turned  in  a  moment  by  a  horseman  on  the  left,  who 
happened  to  be  a  little  behind  the  rest;  and  now  came  the  keen- 
est part  of  the  sport.  The  wolf  would  double  every  moment 
upon  his  tracks,  while  each  horseman  in  succession  would  make 

*  Madore  Benjamin  lieauLien  was  Ijorn  at  (J rand  River,  Midi.,  July  15> 
1809,  and  is  the  second  and  oldest  Hving  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Jean  IJaptistc 
Beaubien,  whose  grandfather  was  a  Frenchman,  and  Mah-naw-bun-no-quah, 
his  first  wife,  a  Pottawatomie  woman.  His  early  days  were  spent  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity.  When  about  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Carey  Mission, 
near  Nilcs,  Mich.,  then  in  charge  of  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  where  he  was  pre- 
pared for  and  sent  to  Hamilton  College,  Madison  Co.,  K.Y.,  being  there  four 
years — his  elder  brother,  Charles  H.,  who  died  about  1858,  was  educateil 
at  Princeton  College,  N.J. — he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Town  of  Chicago;  was  a  merchant  and  did  business  on  the  S.-W.  cor. 
of  South  Water  and  Dearborn  Streets,  and  his  old-time  partner  v/as  our  well- 
known  citizen,  Dr.  Valentine  A.  Boyer,  whose  sister  was  Mr.  P>eaubien's  hrst 
wife.  He  left  Chicago  for  his  Western  home,  in  the  fall  of  1840,  with  hi-> 
Pottawatomie  friends,  whose  business  agent  he  has  been,  as  well  as  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  near  where  they  now  reside,  Silver  Lake,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas. 
Gl<>.  H.  Fkrgus,  Chicago,  April  12,  1882. 
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4  a  dash  at  and  tarn  him  in  a  difterent  direction.     Twice  I  was  near 

enough  to  strike  him  with  a  horsewhip,  and  once  he  was  under  my 
horse's  feet:  while  so  furiously  did  each  rider  push  at  him,  that  as 
we  brushed  by  each  other  and  confronted  horse  to  horse,  while 
j  riding  from  different  quarters  at  full  speed,  it  required  one  some- 

j  what  used  ''to  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus"  to  maintain  his 

I  seat  at  all.     The  rascal,  who  would  now  and  then  look  over  his 

I  shoulder  and  gnash  his  teeth,  seemed  at  last  as  if  he  was  about 

}  to   succumb-;  when,  after  running  a  few  hundred  yards   in   an 

oblique  direction  from  the  river,  he  suddenly  veered  his  course, 
?  at  a  moment  when  every  one  thought  his  strength  was  spent,  and 

gaining  the  bank  before  he  could  be  turned,  he  disappeared  in  an 
instant.  'J'he  rider  nearest  to  his  heels  became  entangled  in  the 
low  boughs  of  a  tree  which  grew  near  the  spot;  while  I,  who  fol- 
lowed next,  was  thrown  out  sufticiently  to  give  the  wolf  time  to 
get  out  of  view  by  my  horse  bolting  as  he  reached  the  sudden 
edge  of  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  hunt  were  consequently  at 
fault  when  they  came  up  to  us ;  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  track 
our  lost  (juarry  over  the  smooth  ice  for  half  an  hour,  we  were  most 
I  vexatiously  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit  as  fruitless,  and  pro- 

ceed to  join  the  other  S(]uad  of  our  party,  who  could  now  be  seen 
at  some  distance,  aj.)j)arently  making  for  the  same  point  to  which 
our  route  was  leading.  A  thicket  on  the  bank  soon  hid  them  from 
oui  view;  and  we  then  moved  more  leisurely  along  in  order  to 
breathe  our  horses.  But  suddenly  the  distant  cry  of  hounds  gave 
intimation  that  new  game  was  a-foot;  and,  on  topping  a  slight 
elevation,  we  discerned  a  party  of  horsemen  far  away,  with  three 
wolves  running  apparently  about  a  pistol-shot  ahead  of  them. 
Our  squad  was  dispersed  in  an  instant.  Some  struck  off  at  once 
in  the  prairie,  in  a  direct  line  for  their  object,  and  were  soon 
brought  to  in  the  deep  snow-banks;  others,  taking  a  more  circuit- 
ous course,  proceeded  to  double  the  ravines  that  were  filled  with 
the  treacherous  drift;  and  some,  more  fortunate,  took  to  the 
frozen  river,  where  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs  on  the  hard  ice 
seemed  to  inspirit  their  horses  anew.  I  chanced  to  be  one  of  the 
latter,  and  was  moreover  the  first  to  catch  sight  again  of  one  of 
the  animals  we  were  pursuing,  and  find  myself  nearer  to  him  than 
any  of  our  party.  The  wolf  was  of  the  large  gray  kind.  But  one 
of  tht  hunters  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  him;  and  him  I 
could  distinguish  far  oft'  in  the  prairie,  turning  and  winding  his 
foaming  horse  as  the  wolf  would  double  every  moment  upon  his 
tracks,  while  half-a-do/en  dogs,  embarrassed  in  the  deep  snow, 
were  slowly  coming  up.  I  reached  the  spot  just  as  the  wolf  first 
stood  at  bay.     His  bristling  back,  glaring  eyes,  and  ferociously 
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distended  jaws  niiglu  have  appalled  the  dogs  for  a  moment:  when 
an  impetuous  greyhound,  who  had  been  for  some  time  pushing 
through  the  snow-drifts  with  unabated  industry,  having  now 
attained  a  comparatively  clear  spot  of  ground,  leaped  with  such 
force  against  the  tlank  of  the  wolf  as  to  upset  him  in  an  instant. 
while  the  greyhound  shot  far  ahead  of  the  quarry.  He  recovered 
himself  instantly,  but  not  before  a  tierce,  powerful  hound,  whose 
thick  neck  and  broad  muzzle  indicated  a  cross  of  the  bull-dog 
blood  with  that  of  a  nobler  strain,  had  struck  him  first  upon  the 
haunch,  and  was  now  trying  to  grapple  him  by  the  throat.  Down 
again  he  went,  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  deep  snow,  while  the 
clicking  of  his  jaws,  as  he  snapped  eagerly  at  each  member  of  the 
pack  that  by  turns  beset  him,  was  distinctly  audible.  The  power- 
ful dog,  already  mentioned,  secured  him  at  last  by  fixing  his  muz- 
zle deeply  into  the  breast  of  the  prostrate  animal.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  ilie  wolf  giving  some  fearful  wounds  to  the  other 
dogs  which  beset  him;  and,  accordingly,  with  the  permission  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  led  the  chase,  I  threw  myself  from  my 
liorse,  and  gave  the  game  the  coup-de-gracc  with  a  dirk-knife  wliich 
I  had  about  me.  Two  of  our  party  soon  after  joined  us,  each 
with  a  prairie-wolf  hanging  to  his  saddle-bow;  and  the  others 
gradually  collecting,  we  returned  to  Chicago,  contented  at  last 
with  the  result  of  our  morning's  sport. 

It  was  with  no  enviable  feelings,  I  assure  you,  that,  on  making 
my  arrangements  an  hour  ago  to  start  in  the  new  line  of  stage- 
coaches which  has  just  been  established  between  this  point  and 
St.  Louis,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  part  with  the  friend  to 
whom  I  was  chietly  indebted  for  my  share  in  the  glorious  sports 
I  have  just  attempted  to  describe  to  you — the  four-footed  com- 
panion of  my  last  si.\  weeks"  rambles.  I  remember  being  once 
struck  with  the  remark  of  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  Library  oi 
Useful  Knowledge,  when,  in  discussing  the  real  and  the  relative 
value  of  horses,  he  observes  that  the  commonest  hackney,  if  in 
every  respect  suiting  his  owner,  is  priceless  to  \\\<i  possessor.  A 
favorite  horse,  in  feet,  though  his  estimation  may  only  depend 
upon  the  whim  of  his  master,  is  one  of  this  world's  goods  whi(  h 
can  never  be  thoroughly  replaced.  It  is  not,  however,  when  the 
charge  of  such  property  falls  exclusively  to  grooms  and  others 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another  that  you  feel  its  value :  the 
stall-fed  paltrey,  which  you  drive  along  a  turnpike  from  one  hotel 
to  another,  and  abandon  when  he  fills  sick  for  some  other  means 
of  conveyance,  with  as  little  concern  as  you  would  exchange  your 
trunk  for  a  portmanteau,  or  vice  versa^  has  but  little  hold  on  one  s 
feelings  in  comparison  with  the  hearty  animal  -with  which  you 
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wander  away,  where  he  meets  with  110  care  but  such  as  you  bestow 
upon  him:  and  when  vou  in  turn  become  wholly  dependent  upon 
him  for  overcoming  distances  and  difficuUies  between  places  so 
remote  from  each  other,  that  not  only  vour  comfort,  but  somc- 
timies  )-our  personal  safety,  depend  upon  accomplishing  the  inter- 
vals ^^ithin  certain  periods;  when  you  push  ahead  through  falling 
sleet,  ford  rivers,  plunge  through  snow-banks,  or  cross  morasses, 
where  the  matted  grass,  spreading  its  carpet  over  the  shaking 
slough,  embarrasses  and  wearies  the  step  of  your  sagacious  quad- 
ruped, while  it  prevents  his  feet  from  sinking  into  the  dangerous 
quagmire  beneath.  Three  weeks  of  such  intercourse  between 
man  and  brute  are  like  three  rainy  days  when  one  is  shut  up  in  a 
country-house  with  strangers:  they  cherish  a  fellowship  more  cor- 
dial than  years  of  ordinary  intercourse  could  engender.  It  is  no 
little  consolation  to  me  that  I  leave  my  Bucephalus  in  excellent 
hands;  nor  does  this  necessary  separation  so  engross  my  sympa- 
thies -that  I  have  none  to  spare  for  other  partings.  Upon  these 
however,  I  shall  not  dilate  here;  though  you  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  me  returning  more  than  once  hereafter  to  characters, 
scenes,  and  incidents  at  Chicago,  which  1  have  hitherto  left  un- 
touched. 

Banks  of  thf.  Au  Sarlk,  Ii.i.ixois,  ya7i.  rj. 

Ir  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and  a  bright,  cold  morning,  when  a 
handsome  four-horse  stage-coach,  built  in  New  York,  and  placed 
with  more  liberality  than  judgment  on  a  route  where  a  broad- 
tired,  low-hung,  and  light  wagon  would  be  much  more  appropri- 
ate,— dro\e  up  to  my  (piarters  at  Chicago;  and,  having  received 
my  luggage,  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  was,  a  few  moments 
after,  ira\eling  through  the  deep  snow  over  the  Oand  I'rairie. 
My  fellow-passengers  were,  a  respectable,  middle-aged  female  and 
a  smartly-dressed  young  man  of  amiable  appearance,  whose  hand- 
some broadcloth  suit,  worn  as  a  traveliiig-dress,  bespoke  the  fav- 
ored beau  of  .^ome  country  village,  or  possibly  a  thriving  young 
clerk  from  the  city,  engaged  upon  some  agenc\-  business,  and 
traveling  in  tiie  style  which  he  thought  would  bc-^t  comport  with 
the  dignity  of  i^is  employers.  The  driver  was  also  accompanied 
on  the  box  by  a  well-made  young  half-blood  Chij)pewa,  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  who  had  come  down  from  Mackinac  to  seek  em- 
jjloyment.  and  was  now  going  further  south  for  the  same  object. 
The  air  being  ratlier  shar])  on  the  prairie,  the  Luly  took  her  seat 
between  the  young  gentleman  and  myself,  and  thus  wedged  in. 
together,  we  contri\ed  to  keep  very  comfortable;  though  our  near 
neighborhood  did  not  render  us  more  communicative  than  people 
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generally  are  after  an  early  breakflist.  We  merely  exchanged  the 
ordinary  commonplaces  which  custom  exacts  from  people  thus 
thrown  together:  and  then,  unless  when  a  wolf  passing  near  our 
track,  or  a  particularly  large  pack  of  grouse  rising  before  us. 
called  forth  some  exclamation,  but  few  words  were  spoken  by  anv 
of  the  company.  At  length,  after  having  counted  six  wolves 
within  twice  as  many  miles,  we  approached  a  grove  of  timber, 
where,  while  the  trees  grew  quite  densely  in  the  centre,  a  few 
thin  rows  shot  out  like  a  reef  of  rocks  from  the  shadowy  island 
far  into  the  prairie.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  gully,  through 
which  winds  the  River  Au  Plaine,  was  the  log-tavern  at  which  the 
first  stage  of  our  day's  journey,  being  twelve  miles,  concluded. 
The  horses  were  in  a  complete  foam  with  their  exertions  in  get- 
ting through  the  deep  snow-drifts  across  the  prairie,  and  I  easily 
persuaded  the  driver  to  abandon  the  comfortable  but  cumbersome 
vehicle  which  had  brought  us  so  flir,  and  hitch  his  smoking  team, 
which  had  still  twelve  miles  to  go,  to  a  rough  but  strongly-built 
sled  before  the  door.  My  fellow-passengers  approved  the  arrange- 
ment, and  subsequent  events  proved  it  a  very  fortunate  one;  for 
so  deep  was  the  snow  on  many  parts  of  the  road  afterward  tra- 
versed, that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  get  a  Avheel- 
carriage  forward,  and  it  must  have  been  deserted  on  the  prairie. 
There  was  much  to  do,  however,  about  our  new  equipage,  before 
we  could  get  started;  and  while  ouMriver  looked  after  his  horses, 
one  of  the  passengers  had  to  shovel  the  snow  out  of  the  sleigh, 
another,  to  drive  a  j^in  through  the  tongue,  in  order  to  flisten  on 
the  leaders;  and  a  third,  after  tilling  the  bottom  with  hay,  to  ad- 
just the  baggage,  etc.  All  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  stout  Chippe- 
wa and  the  active  young  eastern  traveler,  was  soon  eftected;  and 
the  former,  taking  his  seat  with  the  driver  on  a  board  in  front, 
while  the  latter  shared  half  of  my  buffalo  robes,  and  stowed  him- 
self upon  the  hay  with  me  in  the  rear;  mada7?ie  was  well  accom- 
modated, with  the  cushions  taken  from  the  stage,  on  a  trunk 
jjlaced  in  the  middle;  and  some  heated  stones  being  brought 
from  the  house  and  placed  beneath  her  feet,  just  as  we  started, 
no  grandmother  could  sit  more  comfortably  in  her  cushioned  pew 
in  old  Trinity.  A  fast  drive  of  twelve  miles  brought  us  at  noon 
to  another  island  of  timber,  where  a  little  piquant  girl  of  sixteen, 
with  sloe-black  eyes  and  glossy  locks  as  dark  as  night,  arranged  a 
plain  but  neat  meal  for  us,  and  gave  a  relish  to  the  entertainment 
by  loosing  one  of  the  most  vivacious  tongues  1  had  heard  wag  in 
the  last  three  months.  Here  we  changed  horses,  and  a  ride  of 
sixteen  miles  more  brought  us  about  nightfall  to  a  place  called 
"Walker's  Grove,"  where  two  or  three  log-huts  were  sheltered 
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from  the  north  wind  under  an  island  of  tall  timber,  and  in  one  ol 
which  we  have  established  ourselves  for  the  night.  A  pile  of  bur- 
oak,  which  makes  a  capital  fire,  flames  up  the  enormous  wooden 
chimney  before  me,  and  a  number  of  stout  yeomen  around  it, 
engaged  in  discussing  the  price  of  horses  on  the  Wabash,  prevent 
me,  while  handling  a  matter  of  such  moment,  from  enlarging 
more  upon  the  few  objects  of  interest  which  have  presented  them- 
selves today. 

Ottawa,  Illinois,  January  16. 

I  was  hardly  dressed  this  morning,  when  my  only  remaining 
fellow-traveler — the  lady  and  the  half-blood  having  parted  com- 
pany last  evening — called  me  to  the  door  to  "see  the  cloud  of 
prairie  hens  before  it."  I  looked  out,  and  there  indeed,  true 
enough,  the  oaks  within  gun-shot  of  the  porch  were  so  loaded 
with  grouse,  that  they  showed  more  like  a  flock  of  pigeons  than 
a  covey  of  game  birds.  Having  broken  my  gv\\\,  however,  it  was 
intolerably  vexatious  to  see  such  capital  shots  thrown  away;  while 
these  fine  birds,  in  those  districts  where  I  wa^?  pre])ared  to  bag 
them,  were  too  wild  to  approach  within  shooting  distance  at  all. 

The  sleigh  soon  after  came  to  the  door,  our  driver  having  dimin- 
ished his  team  by  two  horses,  to  meet  probably  the  reduction  of 
passengers  already  mentioned;  and  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  we  crossed  a  broad  brook,  known  as  the  Au  Sable 
River,  and  commenced  ascending  the  bank  beyond.  But  the 
snow  was  deep,  and  the  heavy  drift  having  had  its  surface  froz.en 
over  during  the  ])receding  night,  our  single  pair  of  horses  were 
unable  to  drag  through  it  the  clumsy  sled  behind  them.  They 
plunged  in  ui>  to  their  chests.  "Cio  ahead,  Sam!  gie  up,  Majorl" 
shouted  the  driver.  Ikit  Sam  was  thoroughly  planted;  while  the 
Major,  in  trying  to  sustain  his  military  character  by  obeying 
orders,  gave  one  spring,  and,  floundering  over  the  traces,  was 
buried  in  the  snow  up  to  his  crupper,  and  placed,  tiolois  volcns,  in 
full  as  quiescent  a  condition  as  the  already  settled  Sam.  For  all 
of  us  to  get  out  and  take  hold  of  the  bits  was  the  next  move; 
but  it  wouldn't  do.  Sam,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  inclined  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  by  kicking  out  the  footboard  with 
his  heels;  while  the  Major,  having  gathered  new  energy  for  an- 
other charge,  wasted  his  fire  in  lifting  up  his  knees  as  high  as  his 
mouth,  and  ineffectually  throwing  his  fore  hoofs  in  advance  on 
the  crusted  snow;  handling  his  feet  the  while  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  rampaiU  unicorn  on  a  calico  stamp,  who,  unmindful 
of  the  mottoed  garter  he  treads  under  his  foot,  so  bravely  i)aws 
the  crown  which  the  complaisant  lion   is   pushing  toward  him. 
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The  driver  at  last  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing for  another  pair  of  horses  :  and  a  young  colt  called  Blackb.awk. 
with  a  hoary  old  plough-horse  named  Judge,  were,  after  a  little 
delay,  procured,  and  placed  in  advance  of  Sam  and  the  Major  on 
tlie  top  of  the  bank.  Poor  Sam  seemed  to  dislike  having  the- 
Judge's  fetlocks  brought  so  immediately  in  contact  with  his  nose, 
they  being  nearly  on  a  horizontal  line;  and  he  was  accordingly 
inclined  to  retreat  upon  his  haunches,  beneath  which  the  snow 
formed  so  easy  a  cushion;  but  a  single  crack  from  the  drivcr"> 
whip  sent  the  Slajor  charging  so  vigorously  upon  Blackhawk,  that  | 

the  sable  young  chief  gave  a  bound  which  carried  us  througli  the  | 

difficulty  in  a  trice,  and  sent  our  vehicle  skimming  far  over  the  i 

prairie.  I 

The  grove  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night  soon  vanished  | 

from  sight,  and  a  boundless  e.\panse  of  snow-covered  surface  lay  I 

like  an  ocean  before  us.  The  arch  of  the  clear  blue  sky  seemed 
to  spring  at  once  from  the  silvered  earth,  which  shown  under  the 
bright  January  sun  with  an  intensity  almost  painful  to  the  eye. 
The  blue  vault  above,  and  the  white  plain  below,  were  the  only 
objects  that  met  its  glances  as  they  roamed  for  miles  around:  \'et 
no  one  could  complain  of  sameness  in  the  tints  of  a  picture  so  ' 

vast,   a   scene   so   illimitable.      The  immensity  of  the   pros|)ecr  f 

seemed  to  e.\clude  the  idea  of  monotony,  and  }jerfect  solitude  \va^  | 

only  wanting  in  such  a  scene  to  make  one  feel  its  grandeur.     The  | 

lively  rattle  of  my  companion,  however,  whose  society,  after  travel-  ? 

ing  so  long  entirely  alone,  I  found  no  slight  acquisition,  prevented  I 

me  from  realizing  its  full  etTect;  and  when,  after  riding  for  about  | 

twelve  miles,  an  island  of  timber  hove  in  sight,  while  the  beautiful  | 

sky  of  the  morning  clouded  over,  and  the  cold  wind,  which  began  | 

to  set  in  trom  the  west,  indicated  that  the  twelve  miles  we  had  \ 

yet  to  travel  before  we  should  reach  the  first  house  across  this  | 

arm  of  the  prairie  would  be  anything  but  agreeable, — I  was  con-  | 

tented  to  wrap  myself  as  closely  as  possible  in  my  buffalo  robe.  I 

and  join  him  in  a  game  of  prairie  loo.     Lest  you  might  search  | 

vainly  in  Hoyle  for  this  pastime,  1  must  inform  you  that  the  game    •  | 

consists  merely  in  betting  upon  the  number  of  wild  animals  seen  | 

bv  either  party  tow  ard  the  side  of  the  vehicle  on  which  he  is  nd-  f? 

ing,  a  wolf  or  deer  counting  ten,  and  a  grotise  one.     The  game  iN  "  | 

a  hundred;  and  you  may  judge  of  the  abundance  of  these  animal.N  I 

from  our  getting  through  several  games  before  dinner, — my  com-  | 

])anion  looing  me  with  eleven  wolves.      Some  of  these  fellows  j 

would  stand  looking  at  us  within  half-gunshot,  as  we  rode  by  them:  | 

while  the  grouse  would  rise  continually  from  under  our  very  horses' 
feet. 
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Before  we  had  got  through  the  twenty-four  miles,  the  scene 
<^nacted  at  starting  was  to  be  repeated  with  improvement;  for  on 
coming  to  the  edge  of  a  frozen  gully,  our  two  leaders,  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  former  difficulties,  gave  such  a  spring  that  they 
sunk  through  the  ice  to  their  shoulders  on  the  opposite  side; 
while  the  wheel-horses,  being  thrown  down,  were  driven  by  the 
runners  of  the  sleigh  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ice  thus  ex- 
])osed,  and  one  of  them  was  terribly  lacerated.  It  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Sam,  who,  poor  fellow,  not  having  been  watered  since  the  ■ 
morning,  lay  quietly  on  his  side  in  the  traces,  with  his  fore-legs 
up  the  slope,  and  his  hinder  ones  in  the  pool,  eating  the  snow 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  his  mouth,  apparently  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  his  wounds.  Blackhawk  and  the  Judge,  of  course, 
came  to  an  anchor  when  they  found  such  an  accumulated  weight 
dragging  behind  them:  while  the  spirited  Major  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  dejected  at  this  second  discomfiture,  and  allowed  us  to 
turn  him  over  and  put  him  on  his  feet  with  scarcely  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  struggle.  Xot  tar  from  the  scene  of  this  catastrophe,  we 
crossed  the  Au  I'age,  a  narrow  stream,  with  smooth  banks,  utterly 
ili\ested  of  shrubbery;  and  after,  in  the  next  eight  miles,  encoun- 
tering two  or  three  tremendous  snow-banks,  where  our  horses 
were  frequently  immersed  to  their  cruppers,  and  whence  nothing 
but  the  leaders,  from  their  firm  footing  beyond,  dragging  the 
wheel-horses  through  the  heavy  drift,  could  have  extr'cated  us,  we 
reached  a  beautiful  grove  of  elms  and  oaks,  and  stopped  to  change 
our  worn-out  team. 

Entering  a  log-cabin,  not  at  all  diftering  from  the  usual  dwell- 
ings of  the  frontier  settler.^^,  I  found  a  choice  collection  of  books 
in  one  corner,— a  volume,  a  fine  old  edition,  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
works  l)eing  the  first  book  1  took  up;  and,  upon  entering  into  con- 
versation with  the  occupants  of  the  cabin,  I  found  that  degree  of 
general  cultivation  which,  though  not  unfrequently  met  with  on 
the  frontier,  still  always  strikes  a  stranger  with  novelty;  and  yet  1 
know  no  reason  while  the  fullest  expanding  of  the  intellect  is  in- 
comi)atible  with  the  handling  of  an  axe,  or  the  most  luxuriant 
development  of  the  imagination  with  following  the  plough.  The 
farmer,  of  all  operatives,  has,  perhaps,  the  most  time  for  improve- 
ment: and  when  he  dwells  in  a  land  where,  while  Nature  showers 
her  choicest  bounties,  man  passes  toward  it  from  every  side,  and 
contributes  on  his  new  coming  to  the  general  stock  of  ideas, 
keeping,  by  thi.-i  lively  interchange,  those  already  afloat  in  active 
circulation,  there  is  everything  in  his  circumstances  to  make  him 
acute  and  retlcctive,  and  to  liberalize  his  mind,  if  not  to  polish 
his  manners. 
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It  would  be  giving  you  a  wrong  impression,  ho\ve\er,  did  1 
allow  you  to  gather  from  this  that  the  oldest  western  settlers  of 
this  country  are  by  any  means  so  familiar  with  books  as  the  emi- 
grants from  the  East;  foraniong  the  latter  there  are  many  persons 
of  altered  circumstances,  who,  having  once  enjoyed  better  oppor- 
tunities for  literary  culture,  carry  the  traces  of  their  old  habits 
with  them  into  the  new  scenes  to  which  they  so  readily  adapt 
themselves.  Fluency  of  language,  with  an  ease  and  power  of 
expression  which  sometimes  swells  to  the  dignity  of  eloquence. 
and  ot"ten  displays  itself  in  terms  of  originality  at  once  humorous 
and  forcible,  constitute  the  conversational  resources  of  the  western^ 
man;  but  as  his  knowledge  is  gathered  almost  altogether  from 
conversation,  he  wants  that  exact  acquaintance  with  tacts  and 
things  wliich  enriches  the  intellectual  armor}-  of  his  eastern  brother 
in  a  similar  situation  of  life.  My  op])ortunities  as  yet  of  forming 
an  opinion  might,  perhaps,  be  (piestioned  by  one  who  did  not 
know  that  the  southern  part  of  Michigan,  and  the  northern  sec- 
tions of  Illinois,  are  settled  by  people  from  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Having  now  traversed  them  both,  1  may  venture  the 
above  observation,  at  least  with  you. 

A  dinner  of  grouse  at  this  place  came  very  oj^portunely  after 
our  keen  rirlc  of  twenty-four  miles  over  the  prairie  without  once 
stopping;  and,  by  way  of  varying  our  customary  fare  of  bacon  and 
corn-bread  along  the  road,  we  purchased  a  few  brace  of  these  tine 
birds  for  a  mere  trifle,  there  being  at  hand  a  coopt"ul  of  them  just 
caught  alive  upon  the  premises. 

It  was  just  sunset  wlien.  after  riding  about  tliirteen  miles  over  a 
dreary-looking  prairie,  we  (^ame  suddejily  to  one  of  those  stcppcy 
into  which  these  singular  ];lains  sometimes  break  so  beautifully  ; 
and,  looking  down  over  two  broad  platforms,  which  successively 
projected  their  flat  surfaces  and  angular  edges  below  us,  beheld 
the  Illinois  Ri\er  winding  through  the  lowest  meadov\',  and  receiv- 
ing its  tributary,  the  lox  River,  opposite  the  little  village  of 
Ottawa.  It  seemed  to  repose  upon  a  rich  alluvial  ilat,  with  the 
rocky  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  rising  in  a  regular  line  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  immediately  in  the  rear:  while  their  rugged 
and  varying  outline,  both  above  and  below,  towered  opjjosite  to 
a  much  greater  height.  The  warm  light  of  the  setting  sun  resting 
upon  their  mossy  edges,  and  touching  with  freshness  an  evergreen 
that  sprouted  here  and  there  among  the  cliffs,  while  the  rismg 
mists  of  <ivening  imparted  a  bluish  tint  to  the  distant  windings  ot 
the  smooth  valley  below,  gave  an  Italian  softness  to  the  landscape 
but  little  in  unison  with  the  icy  rigors  that  enchained  the  streams 
to  which  in  summer  it  must  owe  its  greatest  beauty.     A  mile  or 
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two  farther  brought  us  over  the  trozen  river  to  the  comfortable 
frame-house  from  which  this  letter  is  dated. 

Ottawa,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  above  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Illinois,  is,  from  its  central  situation,  grad- 
ually becoming  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance,  though 
still  a  mere  hamlet  in  size.  It  was  within  six  miles  of  this  place 
that  the  worst  of  the  Indian  hoiTors  were  perpetrated  during  the 
difficulties  witli  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1832.  You  must  remem- 
ber the  newspaper  accotmts  of  every  member  of  two  families  be- 
ing butchered,  except  two  young  girls,  who  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  afterward  recovered  from  the  Indians."^'  There  was  a 
singular  fatality  attending  this  melancholy  aftair.  which  makes  it 
worth  while  to  recall  some  of  the  particulars.  According  to  my 
informant,  the  heads  of  both  families,  who  lived  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  houses,  had  more  than  once  removed  their  wives  and 
children  into  Ottawa,  upon  false  alarms  of  the  approach  of  the 
Indians;  and  one  of  them,  from  some  new  warning  on  the  very 
day  on  which  tiie  event  took  place,  was  again  moving  the  united 
establishment  in  wagons  to  the  same  place  of  security,  when  he 
met  the  other,  who  so  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  the\' 
returned  together.  An  hour  or  two  after,  they  were  at  work  with- 
m  a  tew  yards  of  tlie  door,  when  a  band  of  Indians  appeared,  and 
with  a  trimnphant  yell  surrounded  the  house  in  an  instant.  Armed 
only  with  their  tools  of  hu^bandr)\  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
an  attack  upon  an  enemy  that  outnumbered  them  so  as  to  make 
the  attempt  to  get  into  the  house  and  reach  their  rifles  perfect 
madness.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  were  shot  down,  toma- 
hawked, and  scalped  in  an  instant;  not,  however,  as  some  say. 
before  they  had  witnessed  some  of  the  atrocities  practised  upon 

*  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says  that  no  female  captive  is  ever  saved  by  tlie  Indian- 
from  base  motives,  or  need  fear  the  violation  of  her  honor  :  "The  whole  his- 
tory of  their  wars  n^ay  be  challen^^ed  for  a  solitary  instance  of  the  violation  of 
female  cha.-tity.  When  they  resolve  to  spare  life,  they  also  resolve  to  spare 
that  reputation  without  which  life  is  not  worth  possessing.  They  treat  thcni 
with  kindne-.s  and  attention,  carryini,^  them  dry  across  rivers,  and  directiu'^ — 
what  with  them  i>.  accounte«l  an  act  of  distinj^uished  attention — that  their  hair 
^hall  be  corni>ed  every  mornin;^.  The  precise  reason  for  tiiis  trait  of  their 
character  has  never  been  fully  explained.  Innate  principles  of  virtue  can 
hardly  be  supi  >sed  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  universal  an  effect,  though  it 
would  l)e  unch  rital)le  to  deny  that  they  have  their  share.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  Indians  jjei.jve  that  the  taking  of  ^uch  a  dishonorable  advantage  of  their 
female  prisoner-,  would  have  the  effect  to  destroy  their  luck  in  hunting.  Ir 
would  be  considered  as  a  trait  of  weakness  and  effeminacy  in  a  warrior,  un- 
worthy of  his  fame  and  reputation  for  manly  achievement.  It  would  excite 
the  ridicule  of  hi-,  companions,  and,  as  they  believe,  be  displeasing  to  the 
( ireat  Spirit.  "  —  Tiaieh  in  the  Central  Portions  0/  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p,  79^. 
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the  feebler  members  of  their  families.     These,  before  and  after 
death,  are  too  shocking  to  mention. 

'•\Miy,  sir,*'  said  an  Illinois  man  to  me,  who  was  on  the  spot 
shortly  afterward,  "those  Indians  behaved  most  ridiculous.  Thc\ 
dashed  cluldren's  brains  against  the  door-posts;  they  cut  off  their 
heads:  they  tore—  ;""  but  the  detail  to  which  my  informant  ap- 
plied so  quaint  an  epithet  is  one  that  I  would  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  giving  you.  I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  the  two 
surviving  females,  after  losing  every  near  blood-relati\e  in  this 
horrible  manner,  have  lately  found  legal  protectors,  and  are  now- 
settled  in  life  as  respectable  married  woman.  I  had  previously, 
even  as  far  north  as  the  borders  of  Michii^an  in  Indiana,  seen 
stockades  erected  in  the  open  prairie  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
settlers,  with  other  similar  marks  of  the  late  border-strife,  but  had 
no  idea,  till  this  evening,  that  1  was  approaching  the  seat  of  the 
bloodiest  acts  of  the  unhappy  contest.  The  neutral  Indians,  who 
disappeared  from  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  time,  are  now,  1 
anY  told,  dis])ersed  again  in  large  numbers  over  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  perfectly  harmless;  but,  thou  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, by  the  new  emigrants,  there  will  probably  never  again  be 
much  confidence  between  them  and  the  old  settlers.  The  latter 
somehow  seem  to  have  long  regarded  the  Indians  as  hereditar\- 
enemies;  and  the  events  of  1832  have  given  new  vigor  to  dislikes 
which  seemed  to  be  gradually  losing  their  rancor.  A  man  who 
has  to  plough  with  a  heavy  rifle,  ready-loaded,  slung  to  h.is  back, 
day  after  day,  while  he  fears  even  to  send  his  child  to  the  spring 
for  a  i)ail  of  water,  may  be  well  excused  for  being  warm  upon  a 
subject  which  must  tluis  fill  his  thoughts  and  harass  his  mind 
throughout  each  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  argue 
with  an  Illinois  "  Indian-hater."  What  cares  he  for  the  ''  lean 
famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire,"  which  you  tell  him 
often  beset  the  red  man's  wigwam  before  his  ancestors  made  good 
their  footing  on  another's  land.  He  thinks  but  of  the  frantic  out- 
rages he  has  v/itnesscd  in  his  own  dav.  He  thinks  of  his  often- 
abandoned  husbandry,  "while  that  the  coulter  rusts'' corruptinu' 
in  its  own  fertility.  He  thinks  of  his  butchered  friends  and 
neighbors, — of  his  wife  and  offspring  slaughtered  upon  his  hearth- 
stone,— and  asks  bitterly  how  you  could 

"  Look  to  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  savac^e  with  his  foul  hand 
Defile  ihe  locks  of  your  shrill-.shrieking  daughters; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  l)eards, 
And  their  most  reverend  heads  dashed  to  the  walls; 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes, 
While  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confused 
Do  break  the  clouds." 
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An  accumulation  of  horrid  images,  which  shows  with  what  fearful 
fidehty  Shakspeare  would  have  painted  Indian  wariare,  had  these 
wild  tragedies  of  our  day  been  acted  in  his. 

Boyd's  Grove,  Illinois,  yan.  2jf/i,  iSj4. 

It  was  so  long  since  I  had  seen  a  stone  at  all  deserving  the 
:iame  of  a  rock,  that  I  took  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  scaling 
:he  blutis  of  the  Illinois,  and  traversing  the  adjacent  ravines,  be- 
before  getting  out  on  the  prairie,  the  morning  that  I  left  Ottawa. 
In  one  of  these  rocky  gullies, — which  run  generally  at  right  angles 
to  the  river,  and  with  their  precipitous  walls  in  one  place,  and 
cavernous  passages  beneath  the  jutting  limestone  in  another, 
often  form  some  picturesque  dell,  or  afford  a  romantic  glimpse  of 
the  open  country  beyond, — 1  saw  the  first  cascade  I  have  met 
with  since  leaving  Pennsylvania.  The  fall  was  not  more  than  ten 
feet;  but  the  column  of  water,  being  frozen  in  a  solid  sheet,  as 
white  as  the  purest  porcelain,  presented  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance as  it  raised  its  jx^le  glistening  front  beneath  a  canopy  of 
stunted  cedars,  whose  green  branches  impended  from  the  rocks 
above.  Our  sleigh,  after  winding  for  some  time  among  this  broken 
ground,  and  passing  over  one  or  two  small  but  beautiful  pieces  ot 
bottom  land  laying  among  the  ravines,  reached  at  last  the  top  of 
the  bluft",  where,  instead  of  descending  on  the  other  side,  the 
level  prairie  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  beyond.  A 
few  hours'  drive  l.^rought  us  to  a  log-cabin,  which  was  our  place 
for  dining  and  changing  horses,  and  here  we  found  that,  owing  to 
the  newness  of  the  route,  arrangements  ^\ere  not  yet  completed 
tor  the  puljlic  conveyances  going  farther.  Hearing  a  stranger 
speaking  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  of  the  fine  view  from  ''  Starved 
Rock,''* — a  detached  crag  some  250  feet  high,  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Illinois,  \vhere  one  band  of  Indians  was  surrounded  and 
starved  to  death  by  another  (I  refer  you  to  "Flint's  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi''  for  the  legend),"'- — I  made  arrangements  to  visit  the 
spot  in  the  morning. 

A  chill  north-easter  swept  over  the  bleak  prairie  as  my  travel- 
ing companion  and  myself,  mounted  u[>on  two  miserable  nags, 
neither  of  which  was  shod,  struck  on  an  Indian  trail,  that  brought 
us  in  an  hour's  ride  to  the  craggy  and  precipitous  banks  of  the 
V^ermilion  River,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross.  A  sickly-look- 
ing but  rather  interesting  woman  came  out  of  a  miserable  log-hut 
— beside  wliicii,  housed  under  a  few  boards,  stood  a  handsome 
barouche — to  direct  us  where  to  descend  the  bank;  and  my  friend 

•  See  Ferns'  Ilisrorical  Series,  No.  3.  "The  Last  of  the  Illinois."  By 
John  Dean  Caton,  LL.  D. 
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on  foot  loading  his  horse,  mine  followed  trembling  after  him ;  and. 
notwithstanding  the  steep  path  was  glazed  with  ice.  we  descended 
the  first  pitch  in  safety. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  the  confused  masses  of  rock,  with  trees 
and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  growing  in  their  crevices,  reminded  .me. 
as  1  looked  around,  of  more  than  one  scene  of  the  kind  in  the 
river  counties  of  my  native  State.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  lead 
down  the  next  i)itch.  which  led  to  the  frozen  bed  of  the  river. 

Upon  gaining  the  edge.  I  perceived  that  the  descent  was  a  perfect  | 

glare  of  ice;  and  pausing  a  moment  to  hand  a  loaded  gun,  which  | 

I  carried,  to  my  companion,  lest  it  might  be  discharged   in  the  ) 

accident  which  I  anticii)ated,  my  horse  lost  his  footing  even  as   1  | 

turned  in  the  saddle,  and  falling  flat  over  upon  me,  down  we  slid  | 

together.     I  had  not  gone  two  yards,  however,  before  a  small  jut-  | 

ting  rock  brought  me,  but  little  bruised,  to  an  anchorage,  while  | 

my  unfortunate  consort,  after  sliding  over  a  part  of  my  person,  I 

went,  though  struggling  fearfully  to  regain  his  feet,  slipping  to  the  j 

bottom.     He  landed  at  last  erect,  with  his  face  up  the  ascent.  j 

and   though  now  on  the  level  ice  of  the  river,  the  poor  brute  | 

Seemed  to  think  he  was  still  midway  on  the  declivity  he  had  been  | 

hurried  over  so  roughly;  for  without  looking  at  all  behind  him.  | 

he  stood  trembling  for  an  instant,  and  then,  in  spite  of  all  the  I 

outcry  we  could  raise  to  keep  him  back,  commenced  ascendini:  | 

to  where  we  stood,  and  actually  persevered  till  he  had  gained  the  | 

place  from  whence  he  had  started.     The  only  way  now  to  effect  I 

our  purpose  was  for  one  to  go  below,  and  the  other  to  drive  the  | 

horses  down  to  him.     'J  his  we  indeed  did,  and  ]   do  not  know  | 

when  I  have  been  more  amused,  than  upon  seeing  my  worthy  | 

Rozinante,   as   if  taught   by  past  experience,  quietly — when   he  | 
found  he  must  go — placing  himself  upon  his  haunches,  and  slid- 
ing down  the  little  hill  with  a  degree  of  coolness  and  skill  that 
would  have  been  envied  by  the  boldest  schoolboy  on  Flattcti- 
barrack. 

Crossing  the  ^'ermilion,  we  were  compelled  to  drive  our  horses  \ 

in  the  same  way  up  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side;  and  by  catch  | 

ing  hold  of  the  branches  of  trees,  drag  ourselves  after  them  as  wi-  | 

best  could.     Once  on  tlie  height,  nothing  but  a  level  plain  of  rich  | 

prairie  land  lay  between  us  and  the  blufts  of  the  Illinois.      It  wa.-  | 

crossed  here  and  there  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  with   Indian  | 

trails,  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  worn  as  deep  as  if  they  had  been  | 

trod  for  centuries.      They  ran  in  various  directions,  and   were  \ 

generally  as   straight  as  the  flight   of  an   arrow.     A  heavy   rain  j 

throughout  the  previous  night  had  swept  all  the  snow  from  the  | 

prairie;  and  these  black  lines  drawn  over  its  brown  surface  were  | 
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210W  perceptible  at  a  great  distance.  A  long  reach  of  woodland 
immediately  before  us  indicated  our  approach  to  the  Illinois 
bottoiDs;  Init  on  entering  the  timbered  ground,  where  the  snow 
^till  lingered  in  considerable  quantities,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  slipi)ery  bluft"s.  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
opposite,  without  the  possibility  of  descending  to  its  bed.  These 
bluffs  were  divided  at  intervals  by  the  romantic  ravines  already 
described:  having  now  discovered  that  we  had  entirely  missed 
the  road  to  "The  Starved  Rock,"'  it  only  remained  for  us  to  at- 
tempt descending  through  these  passages,  and  find  the  place  by 
u  route  of  our  own.  We  led  the  way  by  turns,  and  urgiiig  our 
unwilling  horses  down  the  frozen  beds  of  the  little  streams  which 
impart  their  coolness  in  autumn  to  these  se(|uestered  dells,  we 
tried  three  ravines  in  succession,  without  attaining  our  object. 
One  would  bring  us  up  against  a  dead  wall  of  limestone,  in  the 
■crevices  of  whose  base  the  rill  we  had  been  following  suddenly 
disappeared :  a  second  carried  us  to  the  abrupt  edge  of  a  ])reci- 
pice,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  whose  rich  bottoms,  extend- 
ing far  away  below,  reminded  me,  with  the  occasional  co])ses  and 
detached  cliunps  of  trees  which  studded  them,  of  points  of  views 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Nothing,  on  so  small  a  scale, 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  nook  to  which  the  third 
ravine  led  us.  It  was  to  the  upper  edge  of  a  double  cascade, 
over  the  second  fall  of  which  an  arch  of  rock  projected,  so  as 
to  shut  out  from  view  the  basin  into  which  the  water  finally  fell 
below.  The  ])assage  through  which  we  reached  the  spot  was  a 
mere  fissure  in  the  side-hill:  and  when,  not  wishing  to  get  my 
feet  wet,  1  urged  my  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  little  cascade,  the 
long  icicles  j^endent  from  the  hanging  rock  above  were  almost 
within  reach  of  my  riding-whii).  A  number  of  gnarled  and  stunted 
cedars,  *•  moist  trees,  that  have  outlived  the  eagle,"  fling  their 
dusky  branches  over  the  chasm,  and  when  summer  foilage  glitters 
on  the  tall  stems  whose  naked  boughs  project  above  them,  the 
sun  must  be  wholly  excluded  from  this  cool  retreat. 

Our  horses  were  so  fagged  out  when  we  extricated  ourselves 
from  this  ravine,  that  we  did  not  think  it  well  to  try  another;  and 
my  comj>anion  being  afraid  of  freezing  his  feet,  which  were  wet 
from  his  having  dismounted  at  the  most  ditficult  parts  of  the  de- 
scent, I  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  search  and 
return  to  our  lodgings,  after  an  eight  hours'  ride,  without  having 
seen  the  interesting  point  v.-e  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  attain.* 

*  An  uukuown  correspondent  lias  politely  furnished  the  author  with  the 
followin;^  account  of  thi.>  inlerestini^  point,  as  given  in  "a  letter  from  a  friend 
still  roaniinc:  over  the  beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois," 
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The  mail-contractor,  resident  at  Chicago,  liad  arrived  at  the 
farm-house  during  our  absence;  and  hearing  that  two  gentlemen 
were  detained  upon  the  road,  had,  with  great  j)oliteness,  at  once 
taken  measures  to  send  us  on  the  next  morning.     T'he  room,  too. 

"I  climbed  the  Indian  path  until  I  reached  the  summit  of  Starved  Ruck. 
This  celebrated  rock  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  a  sin- 
pendous  pile,  nearly  as  large  at  tlie  top  as  at  the  base,  and  is  accessible  at  or.e 
place  only;  in  every  other  direction  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  more  than 
half  of  its  base  is  Avashed  by  the  Illinois,  which  is  here  from  three  to  four  (cc 
deep. 

"The  summit  is  circular  and  almost  level,  containing  about  an  acre;  and 
now  has  on  it  a  thick  growth  of  young  timber.  There  is  still  lying  a  great 
quantity  of  the  bones  of  the  Indians  who  were  starved  to  death  by  a  hostiic 
tribe.  I  picked  up  on  the  side  of  the  pass,  and  dug  out  of  the  earth,  several 
arrow-points.  At  one  place,  where  there  appears  a  possibility  of  scaling  the 
rock,  an  intrenchment  is  dug  and  jjreastwork  thrown  u}\  After  passing  an 
hour  on  the  summit,  we  descended  to  our  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  an<l 
proceeded  on  our  journey.  ** 

^'Stanrd  Kock.^' — This  remarkable  isolated  hill,  terme^l  by  the  French  rvj- 
ijgeurs  Ee  Rocher,  or  Rockfort,  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft  calls  it,  is  described  by  tliat 
accurate  tiaveler  as  an  elevated  cliff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois,  consisting 
of  parallel  layers  of  white  sandstone.  It  is  not  le.-iS  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  j^erpendicular  on  three  sides,  and  washed  at  its  base  by  ti»c 
river.  On  the  fourth  side  it  is  connected  with  the  adjacent  range  of  bluffs  by 
a  narrow  peninsular  ledge,  which  can  only  be  ascended  by  a  precipitous  wind- 
ing path.  The  summit  of  the  rock  is  level,  and  contains  about  three-foun!i< 
(•fan  acre.  It  is  covered  with  a  soil  of  several  feet  in  depth,  bearing  a  growth 
of  young  trees.  Strong  and  almost  inaccessible  by  nature,  this  natural  battle- 
ment v.as  the  scene  of  a  desperate  coutlict  between  the  fierce  and  haughty  I'-Jt- 
tawatomies  and  one  band  of  the  Illinois  Indians;  the  latter  lied  to  this  place- 
for  refuge  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  The  post  could  not  be  carried  by 
assault,  and  tradition  says  that  the  beseigers  tinally  attempted,  after  many 
repuNe<,  to  reduce  it  by  starvation.  This  siege,  as  is  remarked  by  a  liopular 
writer,  is  singularly  characteristic  on  either  side  of  those  remarkable  traits  vi 
savage  character,  undaunted  resolution,  and  insatiable  and  ever  vigilant  thir<- 
for  vengeance.  Its  result  is  well  told  in  ''Tales  of  the  Border,"  the  newly- 
published  work  of  Judge  Hall.  The  Jiangs  of  hunger,  the  tortures  of  tliirst, 
pressed  upon  the  bc;;icged;  but  they  maintained  their  })Ost  with  invincible  coin- 
age, determined  rather  to  die  of  exhaustion  than  to  afford  their  enemies  th-- 
triumph  of  killing  tliem  in  battle  or  exposing  them  at  the  stake.  Every  strata- 
gem which  they  attempted  was  disco\ered  and  defeated.  The  scorching  su:> 
that  beat  upon  their  towering  hold  maddened  them  to  taste  the  cool  stiearii 
that  glided  beneath  it;  but  when  they  endeavored  to  procure  water  during  the 
night  by  lowering  vessels  attached  to  cords  of  bark  into  the  river,  the  vigilant 
besiegers  detected  tlie  design,  and  placed  a  guard  in  canoes  to  prevent  it-;  exe- 
cution. They  all  jierished — one,  and  one  only  excepted.  The  last  surviving 
warriors  defended  the  entrance  so  well  that  the  enemy  could  neither  enter  n^r 
discover  the  fatal  progress  of  the  v/ork  of  death;  and  when  at  last,  all  sIhjw 
of  resistance  having  cca-■^ed,  and  all  signs  of  life  disappeared,  the  victors  ven- 
tured cautiously  to  approach,  they  found  but  one  survivor — a  squaw,  \vliom 
they  adopted  into  their  own  tribe,  and  who  was  yet  living  when  the  hrst  white 
man  penetrated  this  region,  * 

♦  Charlevoix,  Schoolcraft,  Hall. 
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in  which  we  had  slept  before — four  in  two  beds  and  three  on  the 
floor — had  now  been  vacated  by  five  of  its  occupants,  and  my 
companion  and  I  each  appropriated  a  couch  to  himself.  We  were 
hardly  warm  under  the  cover,  however,  before  the  tramping  of 
horses,  with  the  sound  of  travelers'  voices,  was  heard  without; 
and  the  good  dame  thrust  her  head  into  the  room,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  showing  them  an  unoccupied  bed.  My  companion 
pretended  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep;  and  I  intimated  that  I  should 
betake  myself  to  my  buffalo-rol)e  and  the  floor,  in  case  a  bedfel- 
low were  thrust  in  upon  me:  whereat  the  kind  lady  was  exceed- 
ing mifted ;  and  we  could  hear  her  through  the  board  partition,  a 
moment  afterward,  expressing  herself  after  this  amiable  fashion: — 
•'Ugh  I  great  people  truly!— a  bed  to  themselves,  the  hogs  I  They 
travel  together  -and  they  eat  together — and  they  eat  enough,  too, 
— and  yet  they  can"t  sleep  together:"  Here  the  husband,  a  re- 
spectable, middle-aged  man,  who  did  everything  to  make  our  sit- 
uation comfortable  during  the  thirty-six  hours  we  spent  at  his 
cabin,  interposed,  and  silenced  his  better  half;  and,  the  newcomers 
wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks  before  the  fire,  in  a  few  min- 
utes all  became  still  about  the  establishment. 

The  good  dame,  who  must  ha\e  been  a  line-looking  woman  in 
her  day,  and  was,  I  believe,  in  s[)ite  of  her  scolding  ways,  really 
well-disposed  toward  us  at  heart,  gave  us  a  capital  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  kind  farewell  in  the  morning.  A  four-horse  wagon,  with  an 
active  driver,  quickly  accomplished  a  mile  of  rough  road  through 
the  grove,  and  brought  us  once  more  to  the  edge  of  the  smooth 
prairie.  I  can  concei\e  nothing  more  desolate  than  the  appear- 
ance of  that  boundless  plain.  The  fires  had  traversed  it  in  the 
autumn  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  snow  having  now 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  upland,  the  black  and  charred  sur- 
face was  all  that  met  our  vision  wherever  it  wandered:  a  dark 
sullen  sky  which  lowered  overhead  added  not  a  little  to  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  prospect:  and  the  day  being  excessively  cold,  our  ride 
for  the  next  fifteen  miles  over  this  dreary  plain  was  anything  but 
agreeable.  At  last  we  came  to  some  broken  ground,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  a  handful  of  shrubbery,  from  which  every  moment 
a  pack  of  grouse,  and  occasionally  a  bevy  of  ([uail,  would  rise. 
The  little  village  of  Hennepin — called  after  Father  Hennepin — • 
next  hove  in  sight;  though  it  lay  so  sheltered  along  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois  that  we  were  nearly  upon  the  hamlet  before  its  vicinity 
was  discoverable. 

After  stopping  an  hour  or  two  to  dine  and  feed  our  horses,  we 
left  the  driver  to  take  a  circuitous  route  down  the  steep  bank, 
which,  though  not  rocky,  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  very  precipi- 
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tons  on  that  side  of  the  riv'er;  while  my  friend  and  I  descended 
to  the  ice,  and  walked  over  the  river,  which  was  here  a  broad  and 
noble  stream,  with  some  beautiful  alluvial  islands  on  its  bosom. 
The  dirterence  of  temperature  here  and  on  the  bleak  prairie  abo\  c 
vvas  astonishing;  and  when  I  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  amouL: 
ihe  tangled  vines  of  tlie  rich  bottom  opposite  to  Hennepin,  and 
watched  a  tiock  of  green  parroquets  fluttering  among  the  wych- 
<;lms  which  here  and  there  skirted  the  shore,  while  the  sun,  for  a 
moment  piercing  his  murky  veil,  touched  with  gold  the  icicles  that 
glazed  their  drooping  branches,  I  could  fancy  myself  transported 
to  a  dilTerent  climate.  The  driver  overtook  us  at  last,  and  then 
we  commenced  making  our  way  through  a  timbered  bottom,  whicli, 
for  appearance  of  rank  fertility,  excelled  any  spot  I  have  ever  be- 
held. The  trees  were  of  enormous  size,  and  seemed  chained  to- 
gether at  every  point  by  huge  vines,  which  clambered  to  their  very 
summits,  locking  the  stately  stems  in  their  ponderous  embrace, 
and  clasping  each  outer  bough  with  some  twining  tendril.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  its  prey  on  one  tree,  the  vine  would  seem,  like  a 
living  animal,  to  have  bounded  to  another,  and  fastened  its  eager 
grasp  upon  some  limb  as  yet  untouclied.  Beneath  the  whole  an 
interminable  growtli  of  underwood,  protected  by  the  woven  canopy 
above,  and  flourishing  rankly  in  its  living  fetters, 

"Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
I'ut  forth  disordered  twii^s." 

A  half-hours  ride  carried  us  through  this  teeming  region  to  the 
foot  of  a  steep  and  open-wooded  hill,  which  ascending  with  some 
difficulty,  we  came  out  once  more  upon  the  prairie,  and  tlie  change 
of  temperature  instantaneous.  The  road  over  the  dry  grassy 
plain  was  very  good,  however,  for  the  first  six  or  eight  miles;  and 
as  the  evening  began  to  close  in  intensely  cold,  we  rattled  them 
off  in  a  very  sliort  time.  At  last  we  came  to  a  deep  frozen  gully. 
in  crossing  wjiich  our  leaders  bruised  themselves  so  badly  by 
breaking  through  tlie  ice,  that  when  we  reached  a  spot  of  the 
same  kind,  but  rather  worse,  a  mile  or  two  in  advance,  the  fnght- 
ened  animals  recoiled  from  the  place,  and  refused  to  cross  it. 
Our  driver,  a  doughty  little  chap,  about  four  feet  eleven,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Samson,  and  was  a  capital  whip  by-thc- 
by,  after  using  every  exertion  to  get  his  whole  team  over,  was  at 
last  compelled  to  give  up  the  point,  and  proceed  to  detach  the 
leaders  from  the  wheel-horses.  This,  with  our  aid,  was  soon 
done;  and  my  companion  remaining  with  the  leaders  on  one  side. 
Samson  and  I  made  a  dash  at  the  frozen  brook,  and,  breaking 
through  in  the  midst,  the  horses  gave  such  a  spring  to  free  them- 
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>fhes  from  tlie  wagon,  that  the  swingletree-bolt  snapped;  and 
had  not  the  heroic  little  champion  held  on  to  the  reins  as  tena- 
ciously as  did  his  namesake  to  the  gates  of  Gaza,  we  might  have 
been  left  a  prey  to  the  next  drove  of  Philistinean  wolves  that 
should  rove  the  prairie  in  quest  of  a  supper. 

Samson,  however,  was  tme  to  his  name:  and  with  a  mighty  arm 
bringing  u\)  his  foaming  steeds  all  standing,  we  crawled  over  the 
liead  of  the  rampant  wagon,  (the  hind-wheels  only  had  gone 
through  the  ice),  and  sprang  to  the  firm  ground.  The  swingletree 
was  soon  tinkered  fast  again:  but  now  came  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  unwilling  leaders  over,  who,  it  is  presumed,  had  been  no 
uninterested  sj^ectators  of  what  had  just  been  going  forward:  coax- 
ing and  whipping  availed  nothing:  and  we  at  last  succeeded  only 
])y  buckling  two  pair  of  reins  together  and  passing  them  over  the 
brook,  two  of  us  pulling  on  the  horses'  mouths,  while  the  third 
applied  a  smart  castigation  behind.  One  of  the  poor  animals 
again  broke  in,  and  tioundcred  dreadfully  before  he  reached  a  firm 
footing  on  the  other  side.  lUit  this  was  not  the  worst;  our  poor 
little  Samson,  in  attemptinui  to  jump,  fioundered  in  up  to  his  knees, 
.and  suffered  much  incon\enience  fron\it  afterward.  The  evening 
was  indeed  ^o  cold,  that  our  wheel-horses,  who  were  coated  with 
ice,  their  long  tails  being  actually  frozen  solid,  were  in  danger  of 
freezing  to  death,  had  we  been  compelled  to  delay  much  longer, 
but,  placing  now  the  leaders  on  the  firm  ground  beyond  them, 
one  smart  pull  served  to  extricate  the  wagon  from  the  hole  and 
deliver  us  from  our  quandary. 

We  had  five  or  six  miles  still  to  go  before  reaching  a  house; 
and  feeling  some  anxiety  about  Samson's  wet  feet,  we  urged  him 
to  put  the  horses — nothing  loath  when  once  started — to  the  top 
of  their  speed.  He  did  indeed  dri\e  furiously;  but  when  we 
arrived  at  the  house  whence  1  write,  the  poor  fellow's  feet  were 
fro/en.  Rushing  at  once  to  the  fire,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
lost  them,  had  there  not  chanced  to  be  a  physician  present,  who 
directed  us  what  to  do.  'i'he  good-liumored  little  patient  was 
removed  without  delay  to  the  back  part  of  the  room;  and  we 
<-ommenced  pouring  water  into  his  boots  until  they  melted  from 
his  feet,  the  tem])erature  of  tiie  water  being  gradually  heightened 
until  it  became  blood-warm,  while  a  bucket  of. ice-water  stood  by 
for  the  sufferer  to  thrust  his  feet  in,  whenever  the  returning  circu- 
lation became  too  violent  for  him  to  endure.  In  the  morning, 
though  his  feet  were  dreadfiilly  swollen,  he  was  enabled,  by  tying 
them  up  in  thick  horse-blankets,  to  move  about,  and  even  return 
with  his  team.  To  the  simple  and  judicious  suggestions  of  the 
traveling  physician  present,  our  little  hero  was,  in  all  probability, 
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indebted  for  escaping  a  most  awful  calamity;  a  settler  in  this 
neighborhood  having  lost  both  legs  a  few  days  since  by  an  expos- 
ure similar  to  Samson's. 

I  am  now  staying  at  the  house  of  a  iiourishing  farmer,  whose 
sturdy  frame,  bold  features,  and  thick  long  black  hair,  would,  witli 
his  frank  address,  at^brd  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  western  bor- 
derer as  one  could  meet  with,  and  never  allow  you  to  suspect  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  Xew-\'ork  tradesman.  He  lives. 
like  all  other  people  of  this  country,  in  a  log-cabin,  which  has 
many  comforts  about  it,  however,  not  usually  found  in  these  primi- 
tive domicils.  Having  a  large  familv,  with  no  neighbors  nearer 
than  ten  miles  on  one  side  and  twenty  on  the  other,  he  maintains 
a  schoolmaster  to  instmct  his  children:  the  room  1  occuj^y  at 
night  being  fitted  up  with  desks  and  benches  as  a  school-room. 
His  farm,  which  lies  along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  and  well-watered 
grove,  supplies  him  with  almost  everything  he  wants;  and  having 
once  pursued  a  different  mode  of  life,  he  seems  now  to  realize  the 
full  indei)endence  of  his  situation,  more  even  than  those  who  ha\  e 
always  been  brought  up  as  farmers.  1  told  him  this  morning,  as 
he  sallied  out  to  cut  wood,  with  his  two  sons,  axe  in  hand,  all  clad 
in  their  belted  capotes  and  white  woollen  hoods,  that  1  should 
like  to  meet  his  sun-burnt  features  and  in(le])endent  step  in  IJroad- 
way,  to  see  how  many  of  his  old  acquaintances  would  recogni/e 
the  pale  mechanic  in  the  brown  backwoodsman.  He  promised 
me,  if  he  came  in  winter,  to  appear  with  the  guise  in  which  I  then 
beheld  him;  adding,  in  western  phraseology,  "The  way  in  which 
folks  "11  stare,  squire,  will  be  a  caidionJ' 

After  being  detained  here  some  days  waiting  for  the  St.  Louis 
mail-wagon,  and  losing  my  traveling-companion,  who,  having 
bought  a  horse,  has  gone  on  by  himself,  1  have  concluded  that  it 
would  never  do  to  go  out  of  this  country  without  visiting  Galena 
and  the  mining  countn^;  and,  as  there  is  now  a  public  conveyance 
thither,  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  go  with  it.  I  ha\e 
amused  myself  for  the  last  three  nights  in  watching  for  wolves  Ijy 
moonlight,  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  They  come  howling  round  the  house  after  nightfall,  and 
if  one  is  "in  luck"  at  all,  are  easily  shot.  But  last  night,  after 
leaving  my  position  but  for  five  minutes,  I  heard  the  report  oi  a 
rifle;  and  hastening  to  the  spot,  where  a  lad  stayed  to  fill  my 
place  for  a  moment,  I  found  that  a  gray  and  a  black  wolf,  of  the 
largest  kind,  had  approached  suddenly  within  two  or  three  yards 
of  the  muz/le  of  his  gun,  and  startled  him  so  that  he  missed  them 
both.  In  the  confident  hope  of  their  return — for  the  bait  that  we 
had  thrown  about  the  place  was  still  there — I  took  the  little  fel- 
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lo\v"s  place,  and  wrapping  myself  in  a  buffalo-skin,  lay  watching 
on  the  ground  till  nearly  daybreak;  and  the  enemy  then  not  mak- 
ing his  appearance.  I  was  glad  to  creep  shivering  to  bed. 
.  Upon  entering  my  room,  which  contained  two  beds,  I  observed, 
after  striking  a  light,  that  the  one  opposite  to  mine  w^as  occupied 
by  some  newcomers:  while  a  sheet  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
near  the  pillow,  and  concealing  the  phrenology  of  its  occupants 
from  view,  was  evidently  meant  as  a  caveat  against  reconnoitring 
that  part  of  the  apartment.  I  had  some  piquant  reflections  when 
a  respectable-looking  traveler  and  a  pretty  young  woman,  who  I 
was  told  was  a  bride  on  her  way  to  St.  Louis,  breakfasted  with  us 
the  next  morning. 

Vou  shall  hear  from  me  next  at  Cialena.     Till  then,  fiirewell ! 

C.Ai.KN  \,  I'pPER  Mississippi,  Feb.  i. 
A  Ki  Kic)Ls  sijuall  of  snow,  which  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  given  road  in  crossing  the  prairie,  subsided 
before  nightfall,  on  the  day  that  I  left  Boyd's  Grove,  bound  for 
the  Upi)er  Mississippi;  and  as  the  calm  clear  sky  of  evening  suc- 
ceeded, our  sleigh  glided  over  the  oi)en  plain  at  a  rate  which  soon 
made  the  cabins  behind  us  disappear  in  the  distance;  while  four 
fleet  horses,  with  a  good  driver,  and  but  one  passenger,  swiftly  ac- 
complished the  short  stage  of  twelve  miles,  and  brought  us  to  the 
room  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  intervening  prairie, 
for  the  first  six  miles,  was  high  and  level,  with  not  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber,— one  broad  snow-covered  plain,  where  you  could  see  the 
dark  figure  of  a  wolf  for  miles  oft^  as  it  stood  in  relief  against  the 
white  unbroken  surface.  A  pros[ject  more  bleak  and  lonely,  when 
night  is  closing  in,  and  you  press  toward  some  distant  grove, 
whose  treeiops  can  not  yet  be  discovered  above  the  monotonous 
jjlains,  !.->  inconceivable.  Presently,  however,  you  come  to  a 
break  in  the  prairie;  a  slight  descent  next  shelters  you  somewhat 
from  the  wind,  and  now  you  can  discover  a  wood,  which  hitherto 
had  ai)pearcd  many  miles  off,  or  ])erhaps  was  not  perceptible  at 
all,  that  has  jnished  a  scattered  clump  of  trees  here  and  there,  like 
an  advanced  guard  under  cover  of  the  ravine.  \'ou  come  to  the 
brink  of  another  platform,  and  you  are  on  the  edge  of  a  grove; 
while  for  twenty  miles  ahead  the  eye  ranges  over  what  looks  like 
a  shallow  basin  of  immense  extent,  broken  occasionally  by  dusky 
masses,  which  seem  rather  to  repose  upon  than  to  spring  out  of 
its  surHice;  such  was  the  view  in  advance,  from  a  point  ajjout  six 
miles  from  ]Jo}d's  (irove.  'I'he  elevation  t'rom  which  we  de- 
scended was  not  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  it  commanded  a 
prospect  of  as  many  miles.     It  was  like  looking  from  the  edge  of 
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a  snow-covered  desert  upon  a  frozen  lake,  with  its  isles,  hend- 
lands,  and  scattered  rocks,  and  its  waters  riveted  as  fast  as  they. 
The  rosy  rays  of  the  setting  sun  still  lingered  over  the  scene,  as 
on  one  they  longed  to  set  free  from  the  icy  chains  which  bound 
it^  while  the  calm  pale  moon  grew  momentarily  more  bright,  as 
if  her  cold  beams  borrowed  lustre  from  the  extent  of  pure  white 
surface  over  which  they  shone. 

A  single  room,  miserably  built  of  logs, — the  interstices  of  whit  Ii 
were  so  unskilfully  filled  up  with  mud  that  I  cotild  hear  the  nigin- 
wind  whistling  through  them  as  we  drove  up  to  the  door, — was  to 
be  our  lodging  for  the  night.  A  couple  of  rities,  with  a  powder- 
horn  and  a  pair  of  Indian  blankets,  lay  without,  and  two  painted 
Pottawatomies  were  crouched  on  the  hearth,  as  I  entered  the 
cabin.  One  of  them,  a  slight  but  elegantly -formed  youth  of 
twenty,  sprang  at  once  to  his  feet;  while  the  other,  a  dark  ill- 
looking  negro-faced  fellow,  retained  his  stjuatting  posture.  They 
were  dressed  in  complete  suits  of  buckskin;  both  having  their 
ears  bored  in  several  places,  with  long  drops  of  silver  pendent  in 
thick  bunches  therefrom:  while  broad  plates  susi)ended  over  their 
chests,  with  armlets  of  the  same  metal,  made  quite  a  rich  dis})lay. 
Their  dress "^  was,  however,  the  only  point   in  which  they  resem- 

*  •'  The  ;i>ual  dress  of  the  men  (.imoiv:;;  the  northern  tribes)  at  the  present 
day  consists  of  a  figTjred  cotton  shirt;  a  V)lanl<et,  or  Erench  capote  of  blue 
cloth;  a  pair  of  blue,  i^reen,  or  red  cloth  nietasses  or  legs^nns;  an  azeeaun  or 
breech  cloth,  and  moccasins  of  dressed  deer-skin.  The  nietasses  are  f^encrally 
ornamented,  and  a  garter  of  colored  worsted  tied  around  the  knee.  The  front 
fold  of  the  a/eeaun  is  also  ornamented  around  the  edges.  A  necklace  of  wam- 
pum, or  a  silver  crescent,  or  both,  are  often  worn  together  with  silver  arm- 
bands and  wrist-bands.  The  latter  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  chief-;,  so 
far  a^  we  have  observed,  but  their  use  depends  rather  upon  the  ability  of  the 
individunl  to  purchase  them.  Ear-rings  are  common  to  both  se.xes.  A  knife 
is  commonly  worn  in  a  scabbard  coniined  under  the  string  or  narrow  belt 
which  sustains  both  the  azeeaun  and  the  nietasses.  The  head  is  ornamented 
with  a  band  of  skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  or  pelt  on,  surmounted  with  feathers. 
In  this  respect  there  seems  to  be  less  uniformity  than  in  any  other  part  of  their 
costume.  Often  the  lieadpicce  is  wanting.  Eong  hair  is  prevalent:  it  is  some- 
times braided  and  ornamented  with  silver  brooches,  i'aints  are  still  used  for 
the  face,  both  for  the  purposes  of  dress  and  mourning.  Each  Indian  youth, 
from  the  time  he  is  ackno^^•ledged  as  a  hunter  capable  of  supporting  him-elf, 
ordinarily  carries  a  pipe,  and  a  skipetagun,  or  tobacco-pouch.  This  pouch  is 
commonly  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  lynx,  or  other  small  animal,  dressed  with 
the  pelt  on;  and  drawing  an  aperture  upon  the  throat,  this  sack,  besides  the 
usual  (juantity  of  tobacco  and  smoking-weed  (kinnekinic),  commonly  contains 
a  fire-steel,  Ibnt,  and  l>it  of  spunk,  and  sometimes  a  knife.  But  this  appen<i- 
age  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sacred  metawiiaun,  or  medicine-sack, 
which  is  the  consecrated  repository,  not  only  of  his  medicines,  but  also  of  h.i> 
p)ersonal  manitos  an^!  relics.  " — SchcoUrajTs  Trareh  in  the  Central  Portiots  of 
the  Mis:issippi  Valley. 
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bled  each  otlier;  and  the  acquiHne  nose,  keen  eyes,  and  beauti- 
fully-arched brows  of  the  one  contrasted  as  strongly  with  the 
heavy  inexpressive  look  and  thick  lips  of  the  other,  as  did  the 
closely-fitting  hunting-frock  of  the  first,  which  a  black  belt,  sown 
thick  with  studs  of  brass,  secured  to  his  erect  form,  with  the  loose 
shirt  that  crumpled  around  the  crouching  person  of  the  other. 
J  A    hard-featured    borderer,   with   long   sandy   hair  tiowing    from 

•  under  a  cap  of  wolf- skin,  and  dressed  in  a  bright-green  capote 

J  with  an  orange-colored  sash,  sat  smoking  a  pipe  on  the  other  side 

of  the  fireplace;  while  one  foot  dangled  from  the  bed  on  which 
he  had  [)laced  himself,  and  another  rested  on  a  Spanish  saddle, 
whose  holsters  were  brought  so  near  to  the  fire,  as  it  lay  thus 
r.arelessly  thrown  in  a  corner,  that  the  brazen  buits  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  i)istols  were  continually  exposed  to  view  by  the  thckering 
light.  A  pale,  sickly-looking  woman,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  two  small  children  clinging  around  her  lap,  sat  in  the  centre, 
and  completed  the  group.  Irler  husband  and  another,  a  hanger- 
on  of  the  establishment,  had  stepjKHl  out  to  look  after  our  horses, 
as  we  dro\  e  u[)  to  the  door.  T'he  apartment,  which  was  not  more 
»  than  twenty  feet  scjuare,  was  cumbered  up  with  four  beds;  and 

5  when   I  thought  how  many  there  were  to  occupy  them,  and  ob- 

l  served  a  thin,  cotton  curtain    lla[>ping   against  a   wide  unglazcd 

■■  opening,  whi(  h  fornied  the  only  window  of  this  forlorn  chamber, 

I  thcaght  that  the  prospect  of  comfortable  accommodation  for 
the  night  was  any  thing  but  promising.  Presently,  however,  the 
landlord  entered,  with  an  armful  of  burr-oak  and  split  hickory, 
which  crackled  and  sputtered  at  a  rate  that  made  the  Indians 
withdraw  from  the  a^hes.  The  goodwoman  j)laced  her  child  in  a 
rude  cradle,  and  bestirred  herself  with  activity  and  good-humor 
in  getting  suj>per;  while  the  frontiers -man,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  tomahawk-piije,  jjassed  me  a  flask  of  Ohio  whisky,  which, 
after  my  cold  ride,  had  all  the  virtue  of  Monongahela.  Some 
:  coarse  fried   pork,  with  a  bowl  of  stewed  hominy,  hot  rolls,  and 

'.'  wild  lioney,  did  not  come  amiss,  especially  when  backed  by  a  cup 

%  of  capital  coffe^-  from  the  lower  country;  though  the  right  good- 

*j  will  with  which  we  all  bent  to  this  impr)rtant  business  of  eating 

.^  did  not  prevent  me  from  noticing  the  Frenchman -like  particu- 

?  larity  with  which  the   Indians  ate  from  l)ut  one  disli  at  a  time, 

though  tasting  every  thing  upon  the  table. 

The  best- looking  of  the  two,  though   daubed  with  paint  to  a 

•^  degree  that  made  him  look  perfectly  savage,  was  almost  the  only 

S  Indian  I  had  yet  found  who  could  talk   Knglish  at  all;  and  he 

seemed  both  amused  and  interested  while  I   read  over  to  him  a 
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slight  vocabulary  of  words  in  his  own  language,  as  1  had  taken 
down  the  terms  occasionally  in  my  pocket-book,  and  was  evi- 
dently gratified  when  I  added  to  their  number  from  his  lips.  He 
spoke  the  language,  indeed,  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  of 
enunciation  such  as  I  ha\-e  only  heard  before  from  a  female 
tongue  ;  and  the  words  thus  pronounced  had  a  delicacy  an^l 
music  in  their  sound  entirely  wanting  in  the  usual  slovenly  utter- 
ance of  Indians.  You  would  have  been  struck,  too,  in  the  midst 
of  our  philological  task,  to  see  the  grim-looking  savage  bend  over 
and  rock  the  cradle,  as  the  shivering  inflmt  would  commence  cry- 
ing behind  us.  In  this  way,  the  evening  passed  rapidly  enough: 
and  then  the  good  dame,  with  her  husband  and  children  taking 
one  bed,  the  green  rider  and  I  took  each  another,  while  the  stage- 
driver  and  rcniaining  white  man  shared  the  fourth  together.  The 
Indians  brought  in  their  guns  and  blankets  from  without,  and. 
making  a  mattress  of  my  buffalo-skin,  they  placed  their  feet  to  the 
fire,  and,  after  a  chirping  conversation  of  a  few  minutes  beneath 
their  woollen  toggery,  sunk  to  slumber. 

The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly  above,  as  I  sallied  out  an 
hour  before  dawn  to  wash  in  the  snow,  and  finish  in  the  open  air 
the  toilet  commenced  in  the  crowded  shanty.  Our  sleigh,  a  low, 
clumsy  i^ne  box  on  a  pair  of  ox-runners,  was  soon  after  at  the 
door;  and  co\ering  up  my  extremities  as  well  as  I  could  in  the 
wild  hay  which  filled  the  bottom  (for  the  morning  was  intensely 
cold),  I  wound  my  fur  robe  around  my  head  to  keep  my  face  from 
freezing,  and  soon  found  myself  gliding  at  a  prodigious  rate  over 
the  smooth  prairie.  The  sim  was  se\eral  hours  high  when  we 
struck  a  fine  grove  of  timber,  through  which  the  small  but  rapid 
River  Huron  takes  its  way;  and  thrashing  through  the  wintry 
stream,  we  merely  i)aused  long  enough  at  a  shanty  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  adjust  some  of  our  harness  which  was  broken  while 
fording  the  torrent,  and  reached  a  comfortable  log-cabin,  in  which 
we  breakfasted  at  noon.  T'here  was  an  Indian  encampment  with- 
in gun-shot  of  the  house;  and  seeing  a  melancholy-looking  squaw 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms  hanging  about  the  farm-house,  1  left  m\ 
landlady  turning  some  \enison  cutlets  and  grilled  grouse,  to  see 
how  the  aborigines  fiired  in  this  cold  weather.  A  pretty  Indian 
girl  of  fourteen,  driving  a  cpuj)le  of  half  starved  ponies,  indicated 
the  camp  of  her  friends.  They  proved  to  be  a  very  inferior  band, 
having  but  two  hunters,  and  those  inelhcicnt-looking  fellows,  to  a 
score  of  women  and  children.  Sheer  necessity  had  compelled 
them  to  encamp  near  the  settlement;  and  a  more  squalid,  misera- 
ble-lookim,^  set  of  creatures   I  never  beheld.     The  chief  of  the 
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party,  contrary  to  the  usual  Indian  custom,  had  let  his  beard"^ 
grow  till  it  stood  out  in  small  tufts  from-e\ery  part  of  liis  sinister- 
I  looking,  smoke-dried  flice;and  the  thong  of  leather  which  sus- 

i  tained  his  scalping-knife  seemed  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 

I  binding  the  fragments  of  his  greasy  and  tattered  capote  to  his 

I  "body,  and  of  keeping  tlie  loosely-hung  component  parts  of  the 

I  body  itself  to:iether.     A  blufl-Uiced,  Eni]:lis]i-lookingj  white  youth 

\  of  eighteen,  with  a  shock  head  of  reddish  curly  hair,  and  wearing 

a  hunting-frock  of  some  coarse  material,  strii)ed  like  a  bed-ticking, 
secured  to  his  body  with  a  red  belt,  from  which  a  hatchet  was  sus- 
pended, was  assisting  him  in  "spancelling""  a  refractory  pony. 
The  young  gentleman,  as  I  afterward  learned,  l>c/o/iged  to  the  tribe 
— some  runaway  apprentice,  perhaps,  who  thought  he  was  playing 
Rolla.  I'he  rest  of  the  mongrel  concern  tlodged  like  beayers 
beneath  the  mats  of  their  smoky  wigwams,  as  1  approached  their 
common  fire  to  warm  myself 

Returning  to  the  farm-house.  I  found  a  little  girl  jjlayi ng  on  the 
floor  with  seyeral  strings  of  beads,  which  the  sijuaw  first  mentioned 
had  just  parted  with  to  }>urchase  food  for  lK;r  starving  infant. 
The  fiimily,  howeyer,  though  they  suftered  the  child  to  retain  the 
ornaments,  supplied  the  poor  woman  with  food  and  comforts  to 
ten  times  their  yalue.  The  Indian  mother,  I  was  told,  though 
nearly  fainting  from  exhaustion,  asked  fur  nothing  except  for  her 
child:  and  seemed  deej)l_\-  affected  when,  after  by  signs  ap])rizing 
the  whites  of  her  situati(;n.  slie  obtained  the  recjuired  sustenance. 
Upon  emerging  troni  this  grove  and  getting  out  once  more  on 
the  prairie,  1  could  distinguish  a  solitary  horseman,  followed  by 
his  dog,  coming  toward  us,  at  least  a  nulc  off;  and  remarking,. 
that  as  they  apj^roachcd  us  the  distance  between  the  man  and  his 
canine  companion  increased  at  a  very  unusual  rate,  1  was  induced 
to  scan  the  appearance  of  the  latter  as  he  passed  within  rifle-shot 
of  our  sloigh  alter  his  master  was  out  of  hail.     It  proved  to  be 

•  Robert.^on,  Chiilevoix,  and  other  liuropcan  writers,  mention  that  the 
American  Indiana  have  naturally  no  beards.  Mr.  Sclioolcraft,  in  oh^crving; 
that  a  heard  is  Ic-s  common  to  our  ahorii^ines  than  to  the  natives  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  ascribes  its  ab.-ence  chiefly  to  the  fashion  of  pluckint,'  it  out  in  early  life. 
"It  is  esteemed  necessary  to  the  decency  of  appearance  amonjj  the  youni.^  and 
middle-aged  to  remove  the  beard;  and,  as  the  razor  is  unknown  to  them,  they 
employ  the  only  means  at  command  to  eradicate  it.  Hence  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  see  beards  upon  old  men,  who  become  careless  and  ncGilectfu!  of  per- 
sonal appearance.  Of  the  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  stock,  the  Chippewas 
are  jw.Thaps  the  nvx-.t  exempted  from  Ijeards,  the  Ottawas  less  so,  and  the  I'ot- 
tawatoniics  slid  le.-s.  Amoni:  the  two  last  tribes  there  is  a  cu.-,tom  sufficiently 
frequent,  ihouL^h  not  univer.^al,  of  lettini;  the  beard  grow  only  upon  the  under 
lip,  or  upon  the  chin,  from  which  it  depends  in  a  compact  lock,  or  a  kind  of 
bunch." — Travels  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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an  enormous  wolf;  and  we  actually  tracked  the  fellow  for  eighteet>. 
miles,  to  a  thick  brake  x)n  the  banks  of  a  frozen  stream,  from 
which  he  had  first  leaped  into  the  travelers  tracks,  and  steadily 
followed  on  in  his  horse's  steps  to  the  point  where  he  passed  us. 
The  cowardly  rascal,  being  hard  pushed  with  hunger,  though  lie 
could  have  no  idea  of  attacking  the  traveler  by  himself,  had  prob- 
ably just  trudged  along  mile  after  mile  in  hope  of  raising  a/>osse 
comitatiis  of  his  long-haired  brethren  along  the  road,  or  of  availing 
himself  after  nightfall  of  some  accident  that  might  o\"ertake  the 
horseman,  who  was  so  unconscious  of  his  volunteer  escort.  Had 
the  man  but  turned  his  horse  and  run  the  wolf  a  hundred  yards, 
he  would  have  rid  himself  of  a  companion  that  circumstances 
might  possibly  have  rendered  inconvenient. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  banks  of  Rock 
River,  whose  broad  and  limpid  current  was,  of  course,  cojigealed 
by  the  rigors  of  winter.  The  enter[)rising  and  intelligent  settler 
from  the  city  of  Xew  York,  who,  though  repeatedly  driven  off  by 
the  Indians,  has  been  for  fifteen  years  established  at  'M)ixons- 
Ferry,"  detained  me  some  time  at  dinner  in  expatiating  upon  the 
healthfulness  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  abundance  of  fish 
and  game  of  all  kinds  which  frequent  the  waters  of  the  fine  stream. 
upon  which  he  resides.  The  river,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  fifty  tons  nearl}-  a  hundred  miles  above  the  Mississij)[)i,  flows- 
through  a  gentle  valley,  with  the  prairie  sloping  to  its  edge  upon 
either  side,  exce])t  when  a  group  of  bold  rocks,  forming  a  cave, 
whose  entrance  has  a  |)erfect  Gothic  arch  of  some  twenty  feet 
high,  rear  their  sudden  j)innacles  above  the  farther  bank.  The 
smoothness  of  the  adjacent  ground  is  broken  here  and  there  by 
an  open  grove;  while  an  occasional  thirket,  with  one  or  two  rank- 
ly  overgrown  alluvial  islands  in  the  river,  must  constitute  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  in  summer.  This  spot  \\as  Gen.  Atkinson's  head- 
quarters during  the  lilack-Hawk  war,  and  may  be  considered 
about  the  centre  of  operations  during  the  recenf  Indian  difficul- 
ties. A  shar[)  ride  of  twelve  miles  over  the  open  prairie  brought 
us  after  dark  to  Buftalo  Grove,  the  sf:ene  of  some  of  the  most 
melancholy  incidents  that  attended  those  commotions. 

A  party  of  four  or  five  mounted  travelers,  bound  from  Galena  for 
the  lower  country,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  grove  on  their  route 
just  after  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  commenced.  They  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  grove,  when  one  of  the  numl)er,  conceiv- 
ing that  it  might  harbor  an  ambush,  suggested  the  expediency  of 
deviating  from  the  usual  ])ath,  and  taking  a  somewhat  circuitous 
course.  He  was  opposed,  however,  by  liis  companions;  and  one 
of  them,  taunting  him  with  an  unnecessary  regard  to  prudence,. 
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spurred  his  horse,  and  advanced  first  into  the  fatal  wood.  His 
horse  could  have  made  but  a  few  bounds — I  have  seen  his  grave, 
just  within  the  edge  of  the  grove — when  an  Indian  bullet  brouglit 
him  to  the  ground;  and  his  companions,  wheeling  on  their  track, 
for  the  present  escaped  farther  mischief.  On  arriving  at  Dixon's 
Ferry,  it  was  proposed  the  next  day  to  return  and  bury  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  thus  fallen  a  victim  to  his  t)wn  rashness.  Eight 
persons,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Savar}-,  the  Indian  agent  for  the 
hostile  tribes,  volunteered  upon  tlie  kind  olhce,  which  \Nas  per- 
formed without  molestation ;  and  the  agent,  with  the  greater  part 
of  those  present,  then  kejit  on  his  way  to  the  upper  country;  the 
rest,  among  whom  was  my  intbrmanr,  returning  to  their  home  on 
Rock  River.  A  confused  account  is  given  of  what  followed;  as 
four  o\  Mr.  Savar\  's  party,  including  himself,  were  slain  in  another 
ambush;  and  those  uho  escaped  b\"  the  speed  of  their  horses  had 
but  little  opportunity,  after  the  first  surprise,  to  observe  how  their 
companions  met  their  fate.  It  is  agreed,  however,  tiiat  the  un- 
fortunate agent,  turning  in  his  saddle  after  the  first  fire,  was  shot- 
in  the  act  of  appealing  to  the  Indians  as  their  triend  and  "father," 
— the  re[)ly  being  a  disclaimer  of  his  official  character,  and  the 
words,  ''We  have  no  longer  any  white  fLither."  accompanying  the 
discharge  of  the  })iece  wliose  bullet  ])ierced  his  brain.  The  head 
of  tlie  ill-fated  gentleman,  carried  off  b\-  the  Indians,  is  said  to 
have  been  afterward  recognized  and  recovered  from  tlie  savage 
band.  The  Indians  fired  the  house  of  the  settler  (an  old  Xew- 
^'orker)  at  lUiftalo  drove;  and  the  half-burnt  timbers  and  lonely 
doori)osts  contrasted  .strangl)-,  as  I  viewed  them,  in  passing,  by 
the  niorning  sun,  with  the  neat  new  logclwelHng  a  few  paces  off, 
in  which  I  had  most  comfortabl\-  spent  the  night  before. 

But  these  traces  of  savage  war  soon,  b)  theii"  fre([uency,  become 
familiar. 

'I'he  as[)ect  of  the  country  changes  considerably  soon  after  pass- 
ing Rock  River.  l  he  prairie  is  frec[uently  broken  by  sudden 
ravines;  tlie  number  of  groves  increases;  the  streams  run  more 
rapidly  over  their  j>ebbly  beds:  and  huge  masses  of  crumbling 
rock  rise  like  the  ruined  walls  of  old  castles  along  the  mimic  vales 
through  which  they  take  their  way.  In  these  secluded  dells,  a 
number  of  settlers  had  ventured  to  fix  themselves  along  the  Cialena 
route;  ^md  though  man\'  have  now  returned  to  their  precarious 
homes,  the  humble  dwellings  and  various  little  improvements  of 
others  remain  as  they  left  them  wiien  tleeing  with  their  families 
before  the  dreaded  ravage.  Witii  the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
cottages  I  was  struck  particularly.  The  roots  of  a  large  tree, 
whose  branches  brushed  a  wall  of  rock  opposite  to  it,  had  caused 
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a  sparkling  brook  to  describe  the  form  of  a  ]K"irse-shoe  in  winding 
through  a  small  alluvial  bottom,  while  a  row  of  wild  plum  trees 
across  the  little  peninsula  thus  formed  divided  it  from  the  re^t  of 

the  valley,  and  just  left  room  enough  for  the  cabin  of  the  settler,  | 

with  a  few  acres  for  a  garden  around  his  door.     A  few  acres  more  | 

along  the  margin  of  the  brook  supplies  another  enclosure:  and  j 

the  fences  and  fixtures  exhibited  a  degree  of  care  and  arrangement  I 

by  no  means  common  in  this  region.      But  the  exiled  owner  liad  I 

never  returned  to  his  tasteful  though  humble  home.     The" open  ! 

door  swung  loose  ui)on  a  single  hinge:  the  snow  lay  far  within  | 

the  threshold;  and  a  solitary  raven,  perched  u})on  the  roof,  seemed  | 

to  consider  the  abode  of  desolation  so  much  his  own,  that,  heed-  | 

less  of  a  flock  of  his  brothers  which  rose  from  some  carrion  near  | 

as  we  approach.ed  the  place,  he  only  moved  sideways  along  the  I 

rafter,  and  gave  a  solitary  croak  as  we  dro\e  by.  I 

Approaching  (ialena,  the  country  becomes   still  more  broken  ^ 

and  rocky,  until  at  last  a  few  short  hills,  here  called  ''knol)s,"'  in-  I 

dicated  our  approach  to   Fe\er  River:    the   ri\er  itself  at   once  ! 

became  visible  when  we  had  wound  round   tlie  last  of  these,  and  | 

got  among  the  broken  ravines  that  seam   the  declivity,  sloping  I 

down  for  nearly  a  mile  to  its  margin.     Short  sudden  hills,  the  | 
bluffs  of  the  'prairie  beyond,  partly  wooded  and  partly  faced  with 

rock,  foruK'd   tlie  oi.)i)osite  shore;  while  the  town  of  Cialena  lay  | 

scattered  along  their  broken  outline,  as  if  some  giant  had  ])itched  \ 

a  handful  of  houses  against  the  hill-side,  and  the  slimy  mud  (for  | 
which  the  streets  of  (Jalena  are  celebrated)  had  caused  them  to 
stick  there.      We  crossed  on  the  ice,  and  I  am  now  once  mure  in 
a  frame-house. 

pK.\iki{-:  ])U  Cjiii.n,  Uppi  R  M\»i>^\\>vi,  /r/'.  j//l 
I  H.\i)  only  been  in  Galena  a  few  hours,  when  1  learned  that  a 
mail-carrier  v. as  to  start  in  the  morning  for  I'ort  Crawford  on  the 
I'pper  Mississipjji,  and  determined  at  once  to  accompany  him: 
deferring  an  examination  of  the  country  aroimd  (ialena  till  my 
return.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  of  a  fme,  clear,  cold  da\-, 
whjn  my  compagiion  de  voya'^c,  a  bluff-faced,  curly-pated  fellow,  in 
a  green  blanket  coat,  drove  u[)  to  the  door  in  a  better  sleigli  than 
I  liad  seen  on  any  of  the  post-routes  below:  and  wrapping  my- 
self up  in  a  couple  of  buffalo-robes  and  sundiy  blanket.s,  1  found 
myself,  after  ascending  the  rugged  bluffs  of  Fever  River,  armed  at 
all  i^oints  to  encounter  the  biting  wind  which  swept  the  open  plain 
beyond.  And  liere  I  may  remark,  that  although  the  cold  winds 
in  this  prairie  country  have  a  i)ower  that  J  had  no  idea  of  till  1 
e.\i)erienced  it,  yet  the  people  dress  so  much  more  rationally  than 
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they  do  at  the  north  on  the  sea-board,  that  health  and  even  com- 
fort are  biu  Httle  invaded. 
j  I  remember,  when  first  overtaken  by  the  cold  weather  on  the 

I  prairies,  I  was  traveling  with  a  simple  furred  wrapper  as^an  over- 

j  coat  and  a  pair  of  cari)et  socks  over  my  boots ;  the  last  of  which, 

]  from  tlieir  clumsy  and  effeminate  appearance,  I  long  neglected  to 

j  put  on.      But  on  arriving  one  night  at  a  lonely  shanty,  I  found  an 

}  old   Indian   trader  just  disencumbering  himself  of  his  traveling 

I  gear,  and  the  lesson  has  not  been  readily  forgotten.     His  disrob- 

;  ing  reminded  me  of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  with  his  sixteen 

i  jackets,  (a  stale  joke,  by  the  by,  which  is  now  rarely  practiced 

}  upon  the  stage.)—  and  a  man-at-arms  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 

his  armor  of  plate  and  triple  coat  of  twisted  mail,  was  not  cased 
in  better  i)roof  than  was  my  Indian  trader.  Among  the  articles 
of  dress  that  I  recollect,  were  a  blanket-coat  over  an  ordinary  sur- 
tout,  a  [jlaid  cloak  upon  that,  and  a  buftalo-robe  trumping  the 
whole;  while  three  [lair  of  woollen  socks,  buckskin  moccasins, 
and  long  boots  of  buflalo-skin  with  the  fur  inside,  assisted  his 
leggins  of  green  baize  in  keeping  his  extremities  warm;  and  a 
huge  liood  and  visor  of  fur  set  Jack  PYost  at  defiance  should  he 
assail  from  abo\e.  1  do  not  by  any  means  mention  all  these 
defences  as  constituting  the  ordinary  apparel  of  the  country;  for 
every  one  on  the  frontier  dresses  just  as  he  pleases,  and  whether 
I  he  lias  his  blankets  and  skins  made  up  into  coats  and  boots,  or 

I  wears  them  loose  about  his  person,  no  one  comments  upon  it. 

j  'I'he  utmost  freedom  of  dress  prevails;  and  you  may  see  the  same 

j  [)erson  three  da\  s  in  succession  with  a  leather  hunting-shirt,  a  sur- 

j  tout  of  scarlet  woollen,  or  a  coat  of  superhne  broadcloth  just  from 

I  St.  Louis,  all  worn  in  any  com[)any  with  the  same  air  of  indcpend- 

j  encc;  and  while  several  colors  and  textures  freciuently  coml)ine 

?  in  the  same  dress,  the  result  is  of  course  an  outrageous  violation 

f  of  taste  in  individual  instances,  but  great  pictures([ueness  of  cos- 

tume upon  the  whole:  the  very  figure  whose  apparel  is  most  ob- 
noxious  to  the  laws  of  good  taste  as  last  enacted  by  fasliion,  being 
1  often  that  which,  of  all  others,  a  painter  would  introduce  into  a 

i  landscape  to  relieve  its  colors,  or  copy  for  some  romantic  charm 

of  its  own. 
I  The  country  through  which  we  now  drove,  though  only  inter- 

J  spersed  here  and  there  with  woodland,  presented  a  very  different 

'  api)earance   from   the   open   prairie    below.      In   the  vicinity  of 

■  (ialena  it  was  much  broken  by  rocky  ravines  and  deep  gullies, 

I  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  must  afford  a  ready  passage  for 

»  the  water  created  by  the  meltinc^  of  large  bodies  of  snow;  and  far 

;  away  toward  the  Mississi[)i)i,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  showed 
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like  a  distant  range  of  mountains,  that  on  nearer  approacli  resoh'ed 
themselves  into  three  or  four  distinct  liills,  which  again  on  reach- 
ing their  banks  proved  to  be  only  rocky  eminences,  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  elevation — standing  isolated  on  the  vast  plain,  like 
excrescences  thrown  up  by  some  eruinion  from  its  surtace.  Be- 
yond these,  again,  the  country  became  beautifully  undulating; 
and  when  the  warm  light  of  sunset  glanced  along  the  tall  yello^^' 
grass  which  raised  its  tapering  spears  above  the  snowy  surface, 
and  the  puiple  light  of  evening  deepened  in  the  scattered  groves 
that  rested  on  its  bosom,  it  required  no  exercise  of  fancy  to  con- 
ceive that  these  were  sloping  lawns,  and  smooth  meadows,  and 
open  parks,  which  the  gathering  shades  of  night  were  stealing 
from  the  eye.  But  at  last,  just  where  the  landscape  was  becom- 
ing almost  too  broken  to  keep  up  these  associations  of  high  culti- 
vation, a  distant  light  appeared  glinnnering  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rocky  valley:  and  slipping  and  floundering  through  the  snow 
which  partially  smoothed  the  rugged  descent,  we  entered  a  small 
hamlet  of  log-huts,  and  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a  frame-building, 
which  i)roved  to  be  the  public-house  of  ''Mineral  Point.'' 

A  portly  Tennesseean.  of  some  six  feet  high,  received  us  warmly 
at  the  door,  and  hurried  me  into  a  room  where  a  large  fire  of  burr- 
oak,  and  a  smoking  supi)er  of  venison  and  hot  corn-cakes,  were 
alike  welcome.  Half  a  dozen  miners  in  leather  shirts  or  belted 
coats  of  Kentucky  jean  were  lounging  about  the  establishment; 
while  a  tall  backwoodsman,  in  a  fringed  hunting-frock,  was 
stretched  on  several  chairs,  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  the 
other  resting  on  a  Pellunn  novel,  which,  with  a  volume  of  Shakes- 
peare, an  old  bible,  and  the  "Western  Songster,"  formed  a  pyra- 
mid beneath  his  brawny  arm.  "\\'hirling  Thunder,"'  the  Winne- 
bago chief,  had,  as  I  was  informed,  just  left  the  establishment,  or 
our  party  would  have  been  ])erfect.  The  old  fellow,  who,  1  pre- 
sume, is  superannuated,  had  been  breathing  revenge  and  slaughter 
against  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  who,  he  say.s,  have  killed  a  number 
of  his  tribe,  and  he  avows  a  determination  to  come  down  upon 
the  enemy  with  seven  hundred  warriors;'^  though  I  believe  it  is 

*  The  animosity  existing  between  these  warlilce  tribes,  it  woukl  seem,  luis 
lately  manifeste'l  itself  beneith  the  very  ijuns  of  Fort  Crawford.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  l.oui.s  papers,  while  these  pai,'es  were  passing; 
tlirough  the  press,  it  is  stated,  under  date  of  November  iSth,  that  "The  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien  have  again  been  engaged  in  hostile 
act->,  which  portend  a  serious  termination.  A  i)arty  of  .Saui<s  and  Foxs,  after 
killing  several  Menomones  on  (^rant  Kiser,  attacked  a  lodge  of  Winnebagoe> 
on  an  i>land  about  three  miles  above  I'rairie  du  Chien.  It  was  occupied  at 
the  time  by  v.omen  and  children  only,  the  warriors  being  absent  on  a  hunting 
excursion.      Suddenly  the  Sauk-and-lo.x.  party  made  their  appearance  before 
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j  -well  known  that  there  are  not  at  present  half  the  number  in  his 

i  tribe,  and  they  scattered  far  and  wide  on  their  hunting  expeditious. 

j  As  it  was,  however,  I  found  the  company  into  which  I  was  thrown 

in  more  than  one  way  agreeable.  They  were  civil  and  conversa- 
ble: and  when  a  cigar  was  handed  me  by  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
Jiian  engaged  in  the  mines,  who  had  sat  down  to  supper  with  us, 

'  1  stretched  my  legs  before  the  lire,  and  soon  felt  myself  perfectly 

at  home.  The  rumors  of  Indian  wars,  with  the  incidents  in  those 
already  gone  by,  being  thoroughly  discussed,  feats  of  strength  and 
activity  were  next  introduced ;  whereat,  a  burly,  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  with  a  head  of  hair  like  a  boat's  swab,  jumped  on  his  feet, 
and  shaking  the  flaps  of  his  rough  kersey  doublet  like  pair  of 
wings,  he  crowed  and  swore  that  he  could  throw  any  man  of  his 
weight  in  the  mines.  "Why,  IJill  Armstrong,'  cried  a  little  old 
man,  who  1  was  assured  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  shaking 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe  the  wliile,  **!  could  double  up  two  such 
fellows  as  you  in  my  time:  and  1  think  as  it  is  (slowly  rising  and 
collaring  the  puissant  Bill),  I  11  whip  one  of  them  now  for  a  treat;" 
they  grappled  at  once,  and  Armstrong  good-naturedly  allowing 
the  old  man  to  put  him  down,  a  laugh  was  raised  at  his  expense. 
But  Bill  was  too  much  a  cock-of-the-walk  to  mind  it;  and,  strid- 
ing up  to  the  bar,  he  called  out,  "Come  here,  old  fellow,  and  take 
your  treat — your  a  steamboat;  but  who  couldn't  be  beat  by  a  fel- 
low that  had  forty  years  the  advantage  of  him!" 

The  next   day's   sun   found  us,  when   a  ftw  hours  high,   in  a 
-countrv  which,  tiioiigh  not  a  iiouse  was  to  be  st^en  for  miles,  1  can 


the  lodge,  fired  into  it,  tomahawked  and  scalped  ten  of  the  inmates.  Dut  one 
of  the  Sauk  warriors  lo^t  his  hfe,  and  that  was  by  the  hand  of  a  Winneba^ro 
boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  aj^e.  Tlie  youth  was  itaiuling  al  the  door  of  tlie 
lodf^e,  between  a  youn^^er  lirother  and  sister,  when  two  of  the  warriors  made 
their  appearance  and  fired  upon  them.  Recollecting  instantly  that  an  old  gun 
remained  in  the  lod-^e  loaded,  he  procured  it,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the 
foe,  who  had  retreated  for  the  purpose  of  reloading  their  guns.  As  soon  as 
they  appeared  before  him,  he  took  delil^erate  aim  at  one  of  them,  fired,  and 
the  bullet  went  through  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  then  escaped  at  the  in- 
terior of  the  lodge,  made  his  way  for  the  river,  swam  it,  and  gave  information 
of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Crawford.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  immediately 
ordt-red  out  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  but,  as  far  as  known,  without  success. 
The  Winnebagoes,  it  is  said,  had  determined  on  retaliation,  and  their  warriors 
were  already  collecting,  'i  heir  foe,  it  is  also  known,  are  ready  to  receive 
them;  having  be-jn  recently  arming  and  ecjuipping  themselves  for  fight,  lo- 
Avard  the  Winnebagoes  all  parlies  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  have  an  undying 
hatred.  They  view  them  as  having  been  the  cause,  by  their  bad  counsels,  of 
all  the  calamities  brou-iit  upon  them  by  the  late  war,  and  as  having  acted  a 
treacherous  and  infamous  part  at  the  termination  of  it.  Many  circumstances 
-concur  to  make  it  more  than  proljable  that,  should  a  conflict  take  place,  it  will 
he  a  long  and  bloody  one."  * 
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only  compare,  with  its  intermingling  of  prairies  and  groves,  rocky- 
ravines  and  rapid  brooks  of  sjmrkling  water,  to  the  appearance 
which  the  beautiful  cultivated  districts  along  the  Hudson  would 
present  if  the  fences  and  farm-houses  were  taken  away.  Its  varied 
aspect  was  far  more  pleasing  to  my  eye  than  the  immense  plains 
of  table-land  below,  where  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  is  never  to  be 
heard,  and  a  stone  larger  than  a  pebble  is  (unless  on  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois)  rarely  met  with.  The  soil,  indeed,  is  not  so  rich, 
but  the  country  is  unquestionably  more  healthy;  and  though  the 
climate  is  actually  more  severe  in  winter,  yet  the  wind  is  so  much 
broken  by  the  numerous  groves  and  the  general  inequalities  of 
surface,  that  one  suffers  much  less  from  cold.  A  great  error  is 
committed  by  (Government  in  keeping  the  wild  land  of  this  region 
out  of  market :  for  the  patches  of  woodland,  though  frequent,  are 
not  so  dense  as  those  below;  and  the  number  of  smelting-furnaces 
of  lead-ore,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country  between 
Rock  River  and  the  Ouisconsin,  tends  to  diminish  them  so  rapid- 
ly, that  a  dozen  years  hence  wood  enough  will  hardly  be  left  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  farmer.  \\'hate\er  measures  are 
ado{)ted,  however — and  i  believe  there  is  a  bill  in  relation  to  these 
lands  now  i)en(iing  in  Congress— the  pre-emj)tion  rights  of  the 
first  settlers  should  be  secured  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Their 
sufferings  from  three  Indian  wars  within  ten  years,  and  their  en- 
durance of  ever\-  risk  and  privation,  are  almost  incredible;  and,. 
considering  that  it  \\\\\  take  them  some  time  now  to  recover  from 
the  last  aliair  of  I5lack  Hawk.  ( rovernment  ought  to  give  them 
several  years'  credit;  l)ut  the  early  sale  of  the  lands  I  believe  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  future  welfare  of  one  of  the  finest  regions 
in  the  world.  'J'he  truth  is,  that  no  smelting  should  be  done  in 
the  interior;  but  the  mineral  should  be  transported  to  points 
where  fuel  is  more  abundant,  and  the  timber  now  growing  u])on 
the  spot  left  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  and  miners,  to  whom  it  is 
indispensable  for  the  prosecution  of  their  labors.  Such  will  hardly 
be  the  case  imtil  a  [)roperty  in  lands  is  established,  and  individuals. 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  sweep  grove  after  grove  from  the  soil,, 
till  the  country  begins  to  assimilate  in  some  places  to  those  leaf- 
tracks  in  Illinois.  whi(  h  will  prol)ably  remain  unsettled  prairie  for 
a  centur}'  to  come. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  bold  life  which  these  miners 
have  long  led-  the  chief  dangers  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  are  now 
over  — by  observing  a  strong  block-house  erected  among  a  cluster 
of  small  shanties,  where  two  brothers  lived,  with  whom  we  stopped 
to  take  some  refreshment  at  noon.     Thev  were  miners  and  farmers. 
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together;  and  carrying  on  their  business  remote  from  any  other 
house  or  settlement,  they  probably  sent  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
productions  of  their  favored  soil  to  market  at  (ialena  m  the  same 
car.  They  had  struck  the  vein  of  ore  which  they  were  working 
in  badger-hunting — the  habits  of  that  animal  being  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  miner  in  exploring  lor  mineral.  1  saw  at  the  sanie 
place  a  tine  dog  terribly  gored  by  a  wild  l.^oar — the  descendant  of 
the  domestic  hog,  which  runs  wild  in  this  region,  and  sometimes 
makes  a  good  hunt. 

Our  route  hither,  which  was  by  no  means  direct,  carried  us 
through  a  broken  savage  country,  where  a  thousand  clear  streanis 
seemed  to  have  their  birth  among  the  rocks,  singing  away,  though 
the  earth  was  wrapped 


"In  5ap-con.sumin<;  winter's  drizzled  s 
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as  if  the  leaves  of  Jujie  ([uivered  over  their  crystal  currents.  At 
one  time,  these  crisped  fountains  were  the  only  objects  that  gave 
life  to  a  burnt  forest  through  which  we  rode,  where  the  tall,  branch- 
less, and  charred  trees  stood  motionless  on  the  steep  hill-side,  or 
lay  in  wild  disorder  as  they  had  tumbled  from  the  rocky  heights 
into  a  ravine  below.  Emerging  from  this  desolate  region,  where 
the  tracks  of  bears  and  other  wild  animals  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  side,  we  launched  out  on  one  of  the  loveliest  prairies  1  ever 
beheld.  It  was  about  a  mile  wide,  and  not  mo  e  than  four  or  fn-e 
in  length,  and  smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  with  two  small  islets  of 
wood  in  the  centre.  Our  horses,  which  had  seemed  almost  fagged 
out  by  slipping  and  stumbling  among  the  rocks  and  fallen  trees  in 
the  timbered  land,  now  pricked  up  their  ears  and  snorted  with 
animation  as  they  made  our  light  sleigh  skim  over  the  smooth 
plain. 

It  was  afternoon  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  ()a.lena,  that  on 
descending  an  abrupt  steppe  of  about  fifty  yards,  we  came  to  a 
small  tributar}-  of  the  Ouisconsin,  winding  through  a  narrow  valley 
below.  Following  down  the  slender  rill,  wliose  banks  exhibited 
no  shrubber)'  save  a  few  dwarf  willows,  we  crossed  a  wooded  bot- 
tom, where  the  long  grass  among  the  trees  shot  :ibove  the  snow 
to  the  height  of  our  horses'  shoulders,  and  readied  at  last  the 
Ouisconsin,  where  the  stream  might  be  near  a-quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  After  trying  the  ice  in  several  places  with  long  poles,  we 
ventured  at  last  to  cross;  and,  scaling  a  bold  bluff  at  the  0})[Kjsite 
side,  paused  a  moment  at  a  trading-house,  owned  by  a  Frencli- 
man,  to  let  our  horses  blow.  A  band  of  Winnebagoes  were 
standing  at  the  door;  and  as  they  were  all  in  mourning  for  some 
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recently-deceased  relations,"  their  broad  blunt  features,  blackened 
41S  they  were,  made  them  look  like  Hottentots.  A  ride  of  six 
miles,  through  a  high  rolling  prairie  interspersed  with  open  groves 
of  oak,  brought  us  at  last  in  view  of  the  blufts  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, rising  in  rocky  masses  to  the  height  of  four  or  tive  hun- 
•dred  feel  above  the  bed  of  that  beautiful  river,  whose  iron-bound 
banks  and  gentle  crystalline  current  bear  but  little  affinity  to  the 
marshy  shores  and  turbid  tide  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  name,  after  the  Missouri  gives  a  new  character  to  its  waters. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  view  of  "The  Father  of  Rivers,"  as 
-a  reach  of  several  miles — shut  in,  partly  by  its  own  bluffs,  and 
partly  by  those  of  the  Ouisconsin,  with  its  rumierous  islets  smiling 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun — stretched  like  some  comely  lake 
of  the  west  before  my  eye.  It  was  girdled,  apparently,  by  inac- 
cessible cliffs  on  three  sides,  and  fringed  by  a  broad  meadow, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  bounded  and  sheltered  by  lofty  bluffs,  on 
the  fourth.  That  meadow  lay  now  beneath  n>e,  and  it  was  Prairie 
■du  Chien. 

I'RAiRiK  i)U  Chikx,  Upper  Miss.,  H'/^.  12///,  1SJ4. 

The  shadows  of  its  western  bluffs  had  deepened  far  over  the 
l)road  surface  of  tb.e  ice-bound  Mississippi,  tliough  a  flood  of  yel- 
low light  still  bathed  the  gray  walls  of  Fort  Crawford,  as  its  exten- 

*  The  \\  iiincbagoes,  as  they  are  tlie  most  savage-looking,  are  among  the 
liaughliest  of  the  tribesmen.  They  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  neighbor- 
ing clans;  and  Carver  says,  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  tradition  in  the  coun- 
try that  the  nation  sprung  from  "some  strolling  bands  from  the  Mexican  coun- 
tries." In  "L(jiig*s  J'l.xpedition"  they  are  mentioned  as  being  of  distinct  origin 
from  the  Algonquin  tribes,  and  their  language  is  said  to  present  greater  diffi- 
culties than  any  of  the  northern  diale.ts.  "It  abounds,"  says  that  work,  "in 
harsh  and  guttural  sounds,  and  in  the  letter  ;■,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
common  in  the  Algonquin  languages.  It  is  difhcult  to  obtain  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  W'inuebagoes,  as  a  strong 
prejudice  apj^ears  to  prevail  against  them.  They  are  considered  unfrienrlly  to 
white  men,  and  this,  instead  of  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  favorable  trait 
of  their  character,  as  indicative  of  a  high  spirit  \vhich  can  resent  injustice  and 
oppression,  and  which  will  not  crouch  before  the  aggressor,  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  ill-wind  toward  them." — Loyr^'s  Expedition,  pai^e  216. 

The  custom  of  blacking  the  face  by  way  of  mourning,  as  mentioned  in  the 
text,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Winnebagoes: — 

''The  Indians  are  particular  in  their  demon.^trations  of  grief  for  departed 
friends;  they  Ci^n^ist  in  darkening  tlieir  fices  with  charcoal,  fasting,  abstaining 
from  the  u->e  of  vermilion  and  other  ornaments  m  dress,  etc. ;  they  also  make 
incisions  in  their  arms,  legs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  are  not  made 
for  the  purposes  of  mortification,  or  to  create  a  ]jain  which  shall,  by  dividing 
their  attention,  efface  the  recollection  of  their  loss;  but  entirely  from  a  belief 
that  their  grief  is  internal,  and  that  the  only  way  of  dispelling  it  is  to  give  it 
a.  vent  through  wliich  to  escape." — /A/</.,  paje  226. 
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j  sive  barracks  lay  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  square  on  the  level 

I  .        meadow  beneath  us;   while,   farther  to   the  north,  a  numl)er  of 

}  -       ■ding}--wooden  buildings,  which  looked  like  a  fishing  hamlet,'^  on 

I  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river,  were  momentarily  growing  more 

j  indistinct  in  the  advancing  twilight  as  we  approached  their  pur- 

I  lieus,   and   drove  up   to  a  cabaret  about    half  a  mile   from   the 

garrison. 

It  was  within  pistol-shot  of  the  river;  a  comfortable  frame- 
building,  with  a  stockade-fence  around  it,  made  with  pickets,  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high;  a  voyageur  or  two,  with  a  few  half-breed- 
looking  residents,  were  loitering  about  the  door;  and  a  tali  Me- 
iiomone  Indian,  with  a  tuft  of  drooping  feathers  on  his  crown,  was 
■standing  with  folded  arms  apart  from  the  rest. 

A  portly  soldier-like  German,  who  had  formerly  been  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  infantry,  proved  to  be  the  landlord, 
and  bowed  me,  like  a  master  of  his  business,  into  a  room  heated 
to  suffocation  by  a  large  Canadian  stove.  ]ilacing  at  the  same 
time  a  strip  of  newly-written  paper  in  my  hands.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  ])Lay-l)ill!  "The ////V/^" 
^vere  resj^ectfully  informed,  that  tlie  sterling  English  comedy  of 

*  Carvkk,  who  vi>iteJ  Prairie  cUi  Chien  in   1766,  describes  it,  under  the 

name  of  "'I'lie  Lower    Town  of  the  Otta<_jauniies, "  as  a  large  place,  "cotUaui- 

I  ing  three  hundred  families.      The  houses, "  he  adds,  "are  well  built,  after  the 

I  Indian  manner,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  a  very  rich  soil,  from  which  they 

;  rai>e  every  necessary  of  life  in  abun-lance.      This  town  is  the  <;reat  mart  where 

!  all  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  even  those  who  inhabit  the  most  remote  branches 

i  of  the  Mississippi,  annually  assemble  aljout  the  latter  end  of  May,  brinLdng 

•with  ihem  their  furs  to  dispose  of  to  the  traders."     The  aspect  of  the  village 

j  .  i-  very  different  at  present.      It  consists,  exclusi\e  of  two  or  three  framed^uilt 

'  stores,  of  some  five-and-twenty  rude  and  ruinous  dwelling-houses,  which  are 

j  almost  black  with  age,  and  the  population  can  hardly  amount  to  two  hundred 

j  souls.      The  situation  of  the  hamlet  and  the  features  of  the  country  adjacent 

I  are  thus  described  in  "Long's  Second   Expedition:" — "The  village  of  Prairie 

du  Chien  is  situat,..!  four  or  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsan,  on 

I  a  beautiful  prairie,  which  extends  along  J:he  eastern  bank  of  the  river  for  about 

!  ten  miles  in  length,  and  which  is  limited  to  the  east  by  a  range  of  steep  hills, 

I  rising  to  a  height  of  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  running  par- 

:  allel  with  the  course  of  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a-half.      On  the  western 

I  .      bank  are  bluffs  which  rise  to  the  same  elevation,  and  are  washed  at  their  base 

I  ,        Ly  the  river.      'Pike's  Hill,'  which  is  on  tlie  west  baidc,  immediately  opposite 

j  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsan,  is  about  five  hundred  ami  fifty  feet  high.     The 

\  _      !iill  has  no  particular  limits  in  regard   to  its  extent,  being  merely  a  part  of  the 

'  river's  b!uff>,  which  stretch  along  the  margin  of  the  river  on  the  west,  and 

I  retain  pretty  nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  water.      In  general  the  accliv- 

'  ity  toward  the  river  is  ma^le  up  of  precipices  ranged  one  above  anolhi;r,  some 

i  of -which  are  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.      From  the  top 

there  is  a  fine  viesv  of  the  two  rivers  which  mingle  their  waters  at  the  base  of 
this  majestic  hill." — ExpeAition  to  the  Sources  of  St.  Peter's  River,  Vol.  /., 
page  23S. 
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"Who  Wants  a  (luinea?'  and  Fielding's  afterpiece  of  "Don 
Quixote  in  England,"  -with  songs,  recitations,  etc.,  would  be  pre- 
sented this  evening,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  First  Regiment  at  Fort 
Crawford.  Nothing  could  be  more  a/^ro/^os.  I  had  just  ascertained 
that  on  account  of  the  present  deep  snows,  with  the  prospect  of 
an  early  thaw,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  up  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  whither  my  ambition  led  me,  at  this  season; 
and  having  now  no  further  plans  to  arrange  during  the  evening, 
and  being  wholly  unprovided  with  letters  to  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  1  was  really  rejoiced  at  such  an  opportunity  of  entering 
its  walls  incognito. 

The  sleigh  in  which  I  had  come  carried  me  in  a  few  minutes 
within  the  sally-port,  and  handing  the  ticket  with  which  mine 
host  had  provided  me  to  a  soldier  who  acted  as  door-keeper,  I 
entered  a  large  barrack-room,  fitted  up  very  neatly  as  a  theatre  by 
the  soldiers  themselves;  the  scenery,  quite  cleverly  done,  being 
all  painted  by  them,  and  the  lights,  ingeniously  placed  in  bayo- 
nets, prettily  arranged, — a  contrivance  suggested  by  their  own 
taste.  The  scats,  rising  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  were  so  adjusted 
as  to  separate  the  audience  into  three  divisions:  the  officers  with 
their  families  furnished  one,  the  soldiers  another,  and  "gumboes,"' 
Indians,  and  a  negro  servant  or  two  made  up  the  third.  A 
superb-looking  scpiaw  of  the  Sauk-and-Fox"'^  tribe  attracted  my 
attertion  as  1  entered  the  room,  and  prevented  me  from  advan- 
cing beyond  the  worshiptul  part  of  the  assemblage  last  mentioned, 
as  she  sat  between  two  pretty  l)ut  plainly-dressed  Menomonet 
girls,  in  a  more  rich  and  beautiful  costume  than  I  ever  saw  at  a 
tancy  ball.  The  curtain  rose  while  I  was  studying  her  noble 
features  and  tasteful  t'mcry,  and  contrasting  the  striking  and  some- 
what voluptuous  character  of  both  with  the  simple  attire  and  less 
mature  cliarms  of  the  twoniut-brown  beauties  beside  her.  Every 
eye  was   then  directed   to  the  stage,  and   I  remained   standing 

*  "The  unitcJ  bairls  of  the  Saukies  and  Ottii^^aumies,  the  Fiencli  nicknamed, 
according  to  their  wonted  custuni,  Des  Sacs  and  De.s  Rcnards— the  Sacks  and 
the  Foxes." — Carver. 

t  The  Me-ni>nio-nc,  or  wild-rice-eaters,  is  a  broken  band  tliat  served  with 
cfTect  against  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  in  the  Indian  ditTiculties  of  1S32.  They 
are  a  fmely-siiaped  people,  of  a  much  lighter  complexion  than  the  other  north- 
western tribes,  and  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  preparing,  and  neatness  in 
wearing,  the  various  articles  of  Indian  dress — ornamented  belts,  gaiters,  sheaths 
for  knives,  moccasins,  etc.  In  Long's  P^xpedition  they  are  mentioned  as  ''^Ihe 
While  In<iians,"  and  are  supposed  not  to  belong  to  the  Algotu]uin  st(Kk.  ■  It 
is  said  that  few  wliite  men  liave  ever  been  able  to  learn  their  language;  and 
in  their  intercourse  they  use  tlie  melange  of  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pot- 
tawatomie dialects,  whicii  is  the  common  medium  of  communication  on  the 
frontier. — See  I.ong^s  Ex  pal  it  ion  ^  Charlevoix^  etc. 
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against  the  door-post  till  the  act  was  concluded:  and  then,  just 
as  I  was  wishing  for  some  one  to  whom  to  express  my  surprise  at 
I'  the  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  with  wliich  the  soldiers  played, 

I         ■         considering  they  were  but  amateurs,  an  otiicer  made  his  way  up 
i  to  me,  and  very  politely  insisted  upon  my  taking  his  seat  in  the 

I  more  favored  part  of  the  house.     The  ordinary  interchange  of 

j  commonplaces   between   gentlemen   who   are   strangers   to    each 

I  other  ensued,  and  then,  without  his  knowing  my  name  or  the 

j  slightest  circumstance  in  reiaiion  to  me,  an  invitation  to  take  up 

my  quarters  in  the  garrison  followed.  I  decluied  the  invitation, 
but  we  exchanged  cards:  and  I  had  hardly  got  through  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  when  my  new  acquaintance,  accompanied  by 
,  Colonel  T.,  the  commandant,  and  a  young  subaltern,  called  to 
repeat  the  in\'itation  of  the  evening  before;  bringing  a  soldier 
with  a  sled  to  transport  my  baggage,  and  a  led  horse  to  carry  my- 
self over  to  the  garrison,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  meet 
such  cordial  proffers  of  hospitality  with  further  ceremony;  and 
an  hour  after  found  me  with  a  handsomel\--furnished  room  of  my 
own,  a  fine  saddle-horse  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  a  servant  at 
-  my  call,  sitting  down  to  the  mess  with  as  fme  a  set  of  young  fel- 
lows as  1  ever  met  with.  I  have  been  particular  in  describing  my 
initiation  into  this  agreeable  and  accomplished  circle,  merely  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  gentleman-like  courtesy  and  frank  hos- 
})itality  which  distinguish  the  officers  of  the  army,  wherever  I  have 
i      .  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  them. 

(I  have  now  been  here  nearly  two  weeks.     The  weather  has 
been  mild  and  beautiful,  and  my  time,  in  such  congenial  society, 
jj  passes  delightfully;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  I  wake  each 

1  morn  at  n^riV/f,  it  is  with  a  kind  of  sad  feeling  I  remember  that 

X  the  twenty-four  hours  just  i)assed  brings  me  nearer  to  the  time 

^  when   I  must  start  again  on  my  solitary  tour,  through  a  region 

I  where  fortune  can  hardly  throw  me  a  second   time  among  such 

companions. 

'i"he  garrison  here  consists  of  five  companies  of  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  a  lieutenant-colonel.      Fhey  are  well  quartered 
in  very  handsome  barracks,  built  by  the  soldiers  themselves  of 
cut  stone;  the  buildings  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  scjuare, 
i'  and  enclosing  an  area  large  enough  for  a  battalion  to  drill  in. 

The  parade  is  nicely  graveled,  and  a  colonnade,  which  extends 
round  three  sides  of  the  parade,  gives  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the 
whole.  The  hospital  stands  by  itself  on  a  slight  knoll  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  barracks,  and  both  are  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  place,  as  it  now  stands, 
would  be  easily  tenable  against  hordes  of  Indians,  should  they  be 
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mad  enough  to  assail  it.  There  is  not  a  tree  around  it,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  a  park  of  artillery,  which,  from  an  open  interval 
left  at  each  angle  of  the  parallelogram,  could  sweep  the  whole 
prairie.  But  these  openings,  which  are  flanked  by  no  works 
whatsoever,  by  breaking  the  unity  of  the  square,  destroy  even  the 
appearance  of  a  fortification:  and  the  place,  if  not  carried  by  an 
assault  from  a  regular  force,  would  easily  fall  before  its  formol 
approaches.  Such  an  attack  was  indeed  never  contemplated 
when  Fort  Crawford — which  was  only  intended  to  overawe  the 
Indians — was  erected;  but  even  in  a  collection  of  barracks,  one 
likes  to  see  them  so  disposed  as  to  preserve  a  military  air.  There 
is  a  small  but  well-chosen  library  belonging  to  the  post,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  companies  have  quite  good  miscellaneous  libraries  of 
their  own, — a  tact  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  private  soldiers. 
The  amusements  of  the  place,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  are 
of  course  limited.  The  officers"  families  do  indeed  make  a  small 
circle;  and  for  those  who  like  to  study  life  in  all  its  phases,  there 
is  the  little  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
garrison,  with  its  antique-looking  timber-built  houses,  containing- 
an  amphibious  population  of  I'oyageurs  and  hunters,  half-French 
and  half-Indian.  Here  the  officers  sometimes  amuse  themselves 
in  getting  up  what  is  called  a  gumbo  ball,  which,  from  the  descri|> 
tions  I  have  had  of  them,  must  be  a  kind  of  harlequinade  1  should 
very  much  like  to  see.  Sporting,  however, — -when  the  resources 
of  the  library  are  exhausted,  or  a  pipe  of  kinnekinic  ceases  to 
charm, — is  the  great  source  of  amusement  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
The  grouse  now  keep  in  large  packs  near  the  garrison;  snipe,  too, 
1  am  told,  are  abundant  when  in  season,  and  of  ducks  I  am  as- 
sured it  is  easy  to  kill  a  canoe-load,  when  they  begin  to  fly  along 
the  Mississippi,  lilk,  bear,  and  wolves  are  the  game  of  those 
who  are  niore  ambitious  in  their  sport,  and  choose  to  go  farther 
to  seek  it.  The  meat  of  the  first  1  have  not  yet  tasted,  but  1 
made  a  capital  dinner  yesterday  from  a  sirloin  of  the  second,  at 
the  commandant's  quarters.  Hruin  was  served  up  in  handsome 
style,  and  some  old  wine  from  Colonel  T.'s  hospitable  cellar 
relished  in  this  latitude. 

The  scenery  round  Prairie  du  Chien  would  please  you  much. 
'I'lie  snow  has  now  entirely  left  the  bosom  of  the  prairie,  though 
it  still  hangs  like  flakes  of  morning  mist  round  the  rocky  brows  of 
the  adjacent  bluffs.  The  singular  landscape  created  by  these 
bold  heights  has  been  called  monotonous;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so. 
Xot  a  day,  not  an  hour  passes,  but  they  present  some  new  appear- 
ance. Kach  shifting  cloud  brings  out  some  new  angle  of  the 
gigantic  blocks;  anci,  whether  the  rosy  tints  of  dawn  warm  their 
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Steep  sullen  brows,  or  the  glare  of  noon  settles  oii  their  round 
summits,  vind  tries  to  pierce  the  deep  ravines  which  block  them 
out  from  each  other,  or  sunset,  with  its  mellow  hues,  lingers 
among  the  long  grass  which  paints  their  "umbered  face,"  where- 
they  first  swell  from  the  plain, — to  me  they  are  always  lovely,, 
grand,  and  peculiar.  I  ascended  one  of  them,  accompanied  by 
an  officer  on  horseback,  the  other  day,  by  winding  up  a  ravine  in 
the  rear,  which  brought  us  on  a  round,  bold,  grassy  height,  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  prairie;  to  which  the  bluff  descended 
by  two  sheer  precipices  of  rock,  of  about  a  hundred  feet  each, 
with  alternate  slopes  of  soil,  covered  with  long  yellow  grass — the 
whole  having  the  appearance  of  some  vast  fortress — an  enormous, 
bastion  thrown  up  in  huge  layers  of  earth  and  stone.  On  the 
very  summit  was  one  of  those  ancient  fortifications,  the  mysteri- 
ous mementoes  of  an  unknown  race,  whose  gigantic  and  enduring 
works  are  scattered  o\er  thousands  of  leagues  of  this  continent, 
to  puzzle  the  curious  and  set  at  naught  the  surmises  of  the  anti- 
quary.* I  trod  each  winding  of  tlie  turf-covered  rampart,  and. 
counted  what  appeared  to  be  the  embrasures  for  artillery,  as  my 
military  friend  commented  upon  the  position,  and  described  a 
number  of  similar  remains  which  he  had  examined  in  different 
parts  of  the  Western  country:  while  we  alike  dissented  from  the 
unsatisfactory  conclusions  of  those  closet  theorists  who  would 
attribute  tiie  fortified  a})pcarance  of  this  tall  elevation,— the  enor- 
mous mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  I.ouis, — the  sunken  remains  on 
the  alluvial  bottoms  of  Illinois, — the  perfect  forms  which  give  its 
name  to  Circleville  in  Ohio,  and  the  deep  intrenchments  which 
channel  the  rocky  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky,  alike  to  the  action 
of  water:  su[jpobitions  upon  a  par  for  ingenuity  with  those  which 

*  These  curious  remains  are  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  extend  alike  along  the  bluffs  which  face  the  Mississippi  and  those 
which  run  parallel  to  the  Ouisconsin  for  Wisconsan,  as  it  is  sonietioics  writ-- 
ten).  The  former,  wln'ch  are  the  works  alluded  to  in  the  text,  are  thus  des- 
cribed by  Major  Long,  in  his  journal  of  1817:  — 

"Ihe  remains  of  ancient  works,  constructed  probably  for  military  ])urposes, 
were  found  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent  on  the  highlands,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsan,  than  any  of  which  a  fiescription  has  been  made 
public,  or  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  western  country.  There  the 
parapets  and  mounds  were  found  connected  in  one  series  of  works.  Wherever 
there  was  an  angle  in  the  principal  lines,  a  raound  of  the  largest  size  was. 
erected  at  the  angle;  the  parapets  were  terminated  by  mounds  at  each  extremi- 
ty, and  al>o  at  the  gateways.  No  ditch  was  observed  on  either  side  of  the 
paraptt.  In  many  place->  the  lines  were  composed  (jf  parapets  and  mounds  in. 
conjunction,  the  mounds  being  arranged  along  tlie  parapets  at  their  usual  dis- 
tance from  cacn  other,  and  operating  as  flank  defences  to  the  lines. 

"The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien  can  give  no  account  of 
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account  for  tlie  existence  of  the  prairies  by  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  same  element  from  what  was  formerly  the  beds  of  a  chain 
of  vast  inland  lakes.  The  same  prairies,  in  every  instance  that  1 
have  yet  seen,  except  the  single  one  of  i^rairie  du  Chien,  being 
high  table-land,  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  streams 
and  gro\"es  which  occasionally  chequer  them.  I  forget  whether  1 
have  before  mentioned  that  the  Indian  name  for  prairie  (scutay) 
which  means  -aXso  Jire,  would  account  for  their  origin  with  any  one 
who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  action  of  that 
element  extends  these  grassy  domains  every  season  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  it  leaves  them  to  shoot  u})  into  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
voun'.^  forest  in  another. '•' 

But  turn  with  me  to  yonder  view  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a 
hundred  wooded  islets  of  every  possible  form  repose  upon  the 
glistening  ice  that  silvers  its  broad  bosom.  How  grandly  does 
the  bold  i)romontory  of  '"Pike's  Hill,"  interlocked  as  it  seems  with 
the  gray  crags  of  the  Ouisconsin,  shut  in  the  lordly  stream  on  the 
south:  and  there,  where  the  blue  water  has  broken  its  white  fetters, 
and  those  diminutive  figures  are  leaping  from  one  ice-cake  to  an- 
other, as  they  sparkle  in  the  sun  along  the  smooth  eastern  shore, 
how  beautifully  the  tall,  brown  grass  bends  over  the  pebbly  mar- 
gin !  ^'oll  may  look  now,  though  it  is  two  miles  off,  into  the  very 
centre  of  l^jrt  Crawford,  where  the  gleam  of  arms  flashing  over 
the  sanded  ])arade  tells  of  troops  in  motion,  though  the  sound  of 
their  drums  can  hardly  reach  your  ears,  ^\llat  a  point  would  this 
be  from  which  to  view  the  meeting  of  hostile  forces!  I'he  armies 
of  Europe  might  manoeuvre  on  the  smooth  prairie  below,  and  not 
a  guide  could  indicate  a  position  without  its  being  manifest  to 
your  eye  long  before  a  battalion  could  attain  it. 

these  ancient  works,  and  their  only  mode  of  explaining  their  existence  is  by 
>"jppos,ini^  thai  the  country  was  inhabited,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  inosL 
remote  traditions,  ijy  a  race  of  white  men  similar  to  those  of  European  oriijin, 
and  that  tliey  were  cat  off  l^y  their  forefathers.  'It  is  said  that  tomahawk.^  of 
lirass  and  other  metals,  differin;^^  from  those  in  use  among  the  present  Indian-,, 
have  been  found  under  the  surface  of  the  s;round.' — [Keatini;.]  And  storie> 
are  told  of  gi,;anLic  skeletons  bein.:^'  often  disinterred  in  the  neighborhood. 
^\r.  lirisbois  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
informed  nu-  that  he  saw  the  skeletons  of  eight  persons  that  were  found  in 
<ligging  a  cellar  near  his  house,  lying  side  by  side.  They  were  of  a  gigantic 
size,  measuring  about  eight  feet  from  head  to  foot.  lie  added,  that  he  took  a 
leg-bone  of  one  of  them  and  placed  it  by  the  side  of  his  own  leg,  in  order  to 
comi)are  the  length  of  the  two;  the  bone  of  the  skeleton  extended  six  inclie.-> 
above  his  knee.  '  None  of  thc->e  bone^  could  be  preserved,  as  they  crumbled 
to  dust  soon  after  they  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere." — {Major  Lon-^'s  MS. 
as  ijHoUd  III  }ii\  Second  Expeditio)i.'\ 

*  .See  Fergus'  Historical  Series,  No.  3.  "Origin  of  the  Prairies."  f-y 
Hon.  John  Hean  Caton,  LL.D.,  late  Chief-Justice  of  Illinois. 
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i  Shvery  Mob.  at  Alton.  Ill  .  on  ihe  night  ot"  Nov.  7,  iS37.      By  Hknkn    Tannek,  of  Buffalo,  N.V.,  an  Eye- 
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,   Not  only  to  those  who  at  t]ie  time  were  per.'on- 

plly  iuterested  in  the  cart'or  and  heroic  death  of 

he  r.ev.  Klljah  Panish  Ijovejov,  nor  to  thos^e 

»fho  now  warmly  .sympathize  with   the  noble 

yarposes  which  proraprcd   the  martyr   to   the 

Pursuit  of  ends  api-uirently  chimerical  in  the 

ktent  of  their  nobility:  but  to  all  students  of 

i^,e  trenus  and  first  buddin.:  of  a  michty  refor- 

^■:iation  in  the  hi.story  of  moral.^.  and  to  all  lovers 

niy.^terious  natural  development  this  book 

rill  be  valuable.    Here  is  vividly  portrayed  the 

I  ir<t  blood-lettinir  for  out-spoken  antaironism  to 

:ie  villainies  of  t:lave-trarhc  and  .slave-lioldinu, 

3d  the  Wonderful  per.^istence  in  aim.  as  well  as 

be  power  of  thoui:hc  and  pen  that  prei)ared 

.ovf  joy  lor  his  glorious  end.     From  the  early 

J  articles  on  transubstantiation  and  nunneries  to 

ae  hist  tiery  ilenunciation  of  neuro  subjection, 

ac  hero  hhows  the  same  outsjjoken  boldness  of 

toaviction,  combined  with  a  continual  increase 

.a  ;tV)ility  of  expn-ssion.    That  any  pledjje  was 

I-io!.\trd  in  the  assumption  of  an  anti-slavery 

pc^' in  the  leader.s  of  the  St.  Lnnis  Oh.-iproft; 

ilr.  Tanner  has  clearly  proved  u'roundless:  and 

pat  the  lite  of  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  is  worthy 

vi  bo  ranked  among  the  hii:he<t  aud  purest,  no 

ludid  reader  can  pretend  to  doubt.    "So  shine.s 

I  good  deed  in  a  naushtv  world"— /juifu/o  £'x- 

rfs.t,  Mav  18,  18S1. 


This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  the 
life  and  perils  ot  the  Rev,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 
*  *  *  So  rapid  has  been  the  march  of  public 
sentiment  tiuit  the  generation  of  young  men  and 
women  of  to-day  can  not  realize  the  bittej  and 
deadly  antagonism  of  slavery  forty- three  year.s 
ago.  The  book  will  give  an  insight  into  the  bit- 
ter and  unrelenting  spirit  which  held  sway  even 
in  the  free  North.  It  is  not  ivTitteu  to  keep 
alive  old  antagonisms,  but  as  history,  which  all 
should  know,  that  they  may  better  appreciate 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  and 
appreciate  the  present,  'i'he  story  is  told  with- 
out any  crTori  at  embellishment,  and  wonder- 
fully free  from  every  vindictive  expression.  If 
the  friends  of  human  slavery  object  to  anything 
in  the  volume,  it  will  be  th.e  honest  facts  of  the 
history,  v«-hic!i  need  no  einbellishraont  or  sharp 
phrase  to  make  them  abhorrent  to  every  lover 
of  the  rieht  and  free  insritutiims. — Inter'Occati, 
Chicago,  Feb,  5,  isSl. 

As  the  narrative  has  reference  to  events  long 
.since  cast,  connected  with  the  early  day.s  of  the 
anti-slavery  contest,  we  had  no  idea  until  we 
bozan  reading  tiie  book  that  we  should  lind  it 
so  deeply  interesting  and  well  calculated  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  strug-xle  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  Hlavery, 
—Messiah's  Herald,  Boston,  March  au,  1881. 
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Wkstwort.m,      Pp.  90;  Svo.      i?79. Price,  50  <.ents. 
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Anna!-,  of  Cbicsgo :  A  Lee  rare  read  before 
:he  C'hiccijjo  Lyceum,  j.ai.  2:,  iSao.  By  Jo-Krii 
N.  Umkstiek,  Esq.,  Rvipvibhshed  from  the  origi- 
n,»l  tuition  of  iS4C.  with  r.n  fncroduction,  urirten 
hy  tf'.e  Aufh<ir  in  iS76:  anu.  a'.so,  a  Review  of  ihe 
Lecture,  published  in  the  Cu'itJ^o  'J'7-:bii:te,  in  ic;:-, 
F}'.  4S;  Svo.     1876.  Price,  2$  cents. 

Fergus'  Director>'  of  the  City  of  Chicag:o, 

1839;  wuh  City  and  l.,"ci:iity  Oiiicers,  Churuhe.s. 
Public  r.iiildir.g?,  Hotel-,  etc. :  also,  list  of  ShcrilTs 
of  Ccv'k  County  and  Mayors  o{  the  City  since  their 
organization;  together  with  the  Poil-list  of  the  Fir^i 
City  El'-cticn  (Tuesday,  May  -.  1837).  List  of  Pur- 
chas.ers  of  Lots  in  Fori-Dearborn  Addition,  the  Xo. 
of  the  l.otsai.d  the  prices  p:.id,  etc.,  etc.  (Hi-tori- 
cal  Sketch  nf  City  compiled  for  Diiectoiy  of  i3.;^ 
etc.)  Compiled  by  Rukkkt  1- -ikc^us.  Pp.  68;  8^-o. 
1876.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Last  of  the  Illinois;  and  a  Sketch  of 
the  Pcttawatomies:  .■^  Lecture  re.id  before  the- 
Chic?i;j;o   historical  Society,  \j^..z.  33,  i£7C.     Also, 

Origin  cf  the  Prairies:   A   Lecture  read  before  the 

•Jrtawa  Ar.id-:my  of  Natural  S::e!:ces.  Dec.  30.  iS'.j. 

Hy    Hon.  Jf.HN    Dean    Cat«-.n-,   LL.D.,    e.x -Chief- 

Ju-.ti'.e  of  Illinois.    Pp.  5;.;  i'vo.    iS-o.    Price,  25  cis. 

'1. 

Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Legal- 
isation of  Slavery:  An  Hi-trrical  .Sketch  r.  .-irl  at 
the  Aiiriia!  Meeting  of  the  Cnl..L:o  Historical  .Socie- 
ty. Dec.  5.  if64.  Hy  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Bfown.  Pp.  32; 
8vo      1876.  Price,  25  cents. 

»». 

Biographical    Sketches   cf  Early   Settlers 

of  vJ^.•.cag:o.  Part  1:  lion.  .:;.  Ll^Ic  Smitli,  Geo 
Davis  J)r,  Phillip  Miv-Kwell,  ]'n^\  ].  brown,  rilcja.d 
L.  'W  il^on,  \Jol.  r.c'.vis  C.  kcrci.ivai.  Uriah  P.  H  >rr:-, 
Jlenrv  r.  C.arkt,  snd  Sherifj  S.iiitUfc!  J.  Lnwe.  IJy 
W.  H.  iir>HNKi.i,.  Pp.  48;  ?-. ^'  l.-7^.  Price,  25  cts. 
O. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  SetJlers 
of  Chicago.  Part  II: -Hen.  Wm.  H.  Prown,  with 
Portrait.  P>.  W.  Raymond,  Ls^j..  with  Portrait,  Hon. 
J.  Y  .Sr.^nni'OP  Chas.  \\'.<!kcr,  L^q.,  Thos.  Church, 
K»q.     Pp.  4?;  i\o      iZ-]r>.  Price,  ;-5  cents. 

Early  Chicago:   A  Sunday  l^ctur-!  read  in 

Mci.'cf .Click's  tiall.   May  7:h.   tSro.      With  S.ipyle- 

ment;il  Votes      2d  Lecture.     Py  Hon.  JCfiN  Wt.\  i- 

VkcKri:.     Portrait.    Pp.  fO,  ifvo.    1S76.    Price,  33  cts. 

S. 

Early  Chicago:  A  Sunday  Lecture  read  in 

McC::,';ck-s    H.dl,   April    ri.  '1.-75.      With   Supplt- 
r.rntal  Notes,     ist  L'.ciure.     I'y  iton.  foHS  \Vf.\  r- 
wfkTH.     Portrait.     Pp.  4-^';  ?vo.     iS-O.     Price.   ;5Cis. 
J». 

Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago  : 

.An  Ad-irc-s  read  LefMre  tne  \Jhlc.«-:;'>   Ly-.eum,  _L-u 
7  J.    i:.\0.       P-y    Judge    Hi  •.-.',     P.j«.\\n,    autht  r    of 
■■  Hus'i  ry  of  IHinji:»." 

Rise  and  Progrcbs  of  Chic&^:o.  .-^n  Add>c«*  rt.'.d 
v-tVre  ih'j  Cci.:eiii>ial  XXn.iry  A-.»oci..lioi.,  Mir.h 
;.!.  I.-,'        Py  }  \:\'      A.  M,-. ;  -^JO.ll.  i^^q. 

Chicago  in  1836:  "Strang,e  Early  Days."  ]^. 
H  *Ui  ifT  .\LAkTiNK.\(',  ..i:th'-i  '.A  "Society  in  Aineri 
ca."  clc.     Pp.  4?,  cvo.      1S76.  Price,  25  cent.s. 
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Addre-'-ies  Read  before  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  Pv  Hon  J  V  S<  a.v;.mo.s.  Hon.  t!*?;, 
ARNOLD,  W.M.  Hi  KI.I.v'..  h.-q.,  Col.  G.  S^ri'- 
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Col.  John  H.  Kinzie,  by  his  vife, 
Kiwz.'K;  J'v'iie  Leo.  Manierre,  Lfjib 
and  oth.:r  E,?.r!y  Sect'ers:  ;iiso.  of  WW 
Sh.Vboiiee, and  the  "Winnebago  So.^r^ 
and  other  in!Oort:-.nt  original  maiter 
"  Early  Ch;ca-o  ■'  Viy  s-2,  ^\o,  i." 
11. 

Early  Medical    Chicago:   An 

Sketi,h  of  the   First  Pr.actitioners  o'" 
the  iVcseut  FacuUies,  a' d  Ciraduates  since  ii;-.i.'  •  '^ 
jjanization  of  th';  Medical  Colleges  o^  Chicin^o.     f  ■ 
jAMts  Nkmns  H\UK,  A.M.,  M.D.    [i'lixtratcJ  >.  ,    ' 
numerous  Wood  Eni.'.:ivings  and  Slcci  Kn^'rAvi;:  ,-* 
Profes.sors  J.  Adani';  Ailen,  N.  S.  fiavis,  .-<nd  x\  r 
Daniel  Brainard.     Pp.  S4:  8\o.     i&79-     Price,  •; 
13. 

Illinois  in  the  iSth  Century. — Kaskask 
and  its  Parish  Records.  A  P.-per  read  txi 
the   Chicago  i-li>i.orical  Society,  Dec.  16,  li,-^.. 

Old  Fort  Chartrfjs,  A  Paper  read  before  the  v.. 
caga  Jjistr-rical  Sx-iv-.ty,  June  :6.  iSo;'.  With  I 
gram  of  Fort. 

Col.  John  Todd's  Fiecord  Book.  A  Pajjcr  f. 
before  the  Chic-C"  fiisiori.al  Soi  iery.  Fob.  15,  •• 
By  EdwaM)  G.  .Ma-;on.    Pp.  63.  Svo.     !S3i.":vt 

Recoileclions   of   Early    Illinois    and 
Noted   Men.       i'.y    Ijon.    Joski'i;    C.'Mi-ir', 
wardsviile.      Lead,   before    the    Chic.r-i:,:)    H;.>(ui-i 
Society.  March  16.  1S80      With  Pori. ni'.s  of  A  uVr 
<jovs.    Reynolds   and    Di.ssell.   and    hetny   tjrr:.'.;  ; 
Pp.  ^j.  Svo.     iSSc.  Pri-..-.-,  ^o  C'v'^ 

11. 

The  Earliest  Religious  History  of  Chicag*' 

By  Rev.  Jkkk>!1ah  i't>K)Ek.  its  ist  Resident  Pji-; 

.\n  Address  read  •.leforc  the  Chicago  Vii.-.t..  Soc,  i   ; 
Early  History  of  Illinois.     Ey  lion.  V-'h.i.'.*,^"  !; 

BkuW.m.      a    Lectiiri'  ie;id   before  lii':  <.'!;ic;tK:'.>   f 

ceiini,  Dec.  o.  1:40. 
Early   Society   in    Southern    Illinois.      By    !<•? 

ROHKKT    W.     P.\  r  1  EKSON.     \)A>.       -Wi    .•Vdii.tCSM    <■« « 

before  the  Chici-.g  >  Historical  Sociuty,  ;'-:l,  19.  ■'.'  • 
Reminiscences  of  the  Illinois-Bar  Foriy  Yea 
Ago:  Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  <.)r.unrs  ii.-ai  Lsv.y< 
By  Hon.  Isaa..  N.  Ak.\oli>.  Ke.id  I  -.f jre  ih>-  .>r 
Bar  Assocl.itioi',  Snriugneld,  Jan.  7,  ib-.'i. 
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